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INDUSTRIALIZAVION AND POLITICS 


C. BA2GHOORN 
Yale University 


Prepared for delivory at the 1958 Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, St. Louis, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September )-6, 


Such terms as "ineustrialization" or "industrialism" 
represent a kind of shorthand designating the transfor- 
mation wh?.ch has been »roceeding, for several centuries 
in the world from a primcrily agricultural, rural and 
largely non-monetary economy to the mocern tyne of 
economy and its accompanying political system, in which 
most peonie make their living in activities connected 
with and shaped by lsrge-scale machine industry. In 
the present state of the social and political scionces, 
it is extrenely difficult to identify, let alone to 
precisely define correlations between economic~-technological 
Gevelopments and political institutions and proceesses. 
This is true even in countries in which a wealth of 
data is available and in which social scientists are 
free to vursue their activities relatively unhamerod by 
and ideological restrictions, The »roblen 
is considere>bly more difficult in the case of the Soviet 
Union, where official secrecy bars a:..cess to some of the 
mort important sociological and political cata, and 
concerning whic foreigners have usually entertained an 
abundance of »rejudices and illusions, However, the- 
proylem of the relationshi»vs between industrialization 
and Soviet politics is such an interesting one that it 
may be worth while to attempt here at least to identify 
some of them. It is certainly easier to apnrosch this 
task today than it would have been a few years ago, before 
the publication of the excellent, objective studies 
of a number of sociologists, such as Barrington Moore, 


Since the dynamic, never-ending and fabulously 
complex “industrical revolution" began, most of the 
ablest »~eonole in every society have favored and promoted 
industr:.alization. Many intellectuals, of ccurse, 
were critical of the evils which they felt were 
arsociated with industr alism but usually radicals and 
reformers Cid not object to industrialization in general, 
but to v-rticuler results of this or thet aspoct of 
industrializsation. The marxists furnish a consovicuous 
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illustration of the truth of such a genernlization, No 
ideolo-ical movement has been more critical of the injus- 
tices end miseries associated with “exvnloitation" than 
the marxists and vet the marxists considered that the 
cure for the evils of industriali-m was a more conmmlete 
and vigorous industrzalization. As G. D. H. Cole 
noted in 1932, “socialism, the child of industrialism, 
i11 not s»xeedily take uv arms against its parent." 


From the voint of view of the political scientist, 
perhaps the most important consecuence of industrializaion 
has been its decisive role in the devclopment of the mo- 
dern form of the nation-state, The power of govern- 
ments within nations has increased with industrialization, 
anc. the scove of the functions of government has grown, 
The power of industrialized societies in relation to 
non-industrialised societies has also obviously increased, 
A natural conseauence of this process hes been the effort 
made by the ruling elites or most countries, and the 
governments which they have controlled or influenced, 
to promote incustrialization. ‘while the maj r direct 
agents of industrialization in the "advanced" Western 
countries, at least in the nineteenth century, were 
private businessmen and corporations, governments 
mishtily assisted the *wocess b’” using various instruments 
of domestic and forei en policy, such as taxation, tariffs 
and the facilitation of forei.sn investment. In some 
very important respects, industrializatio- has had the 
same politiccl effects in “socialist” Ris sia as in 
"canitalist" Britain, Trance, Germany or America. The . 
most important ard obvious gener-l result of industriali- 
zation in Russia, major asnects of which we shall attempt 
to examine presently in some detail, has been the increase 
in boththe domestic and the foreign power and inrluence 
of the Soviet Russian state. Perhans as this process 
is extended to hitherto non-industrialized countries like 
China, Russia will lose some of the c:mparative advantage 
it hes held amons the "socials t" countries as a result 
of its svnerior industrialization, At the same time, 
however, unless the lestern countries maintain the lead 
that they enjoy at nresent in terms of industrial develop- 
ment over the formerly underdeveloped court ries, their 
payer and influence in the world may tend to diminich. 
This may or way not be "good," but the record of the last 
two or three centuries, amd in »varticular the history of 
Soviet Russia and Communist China indicates that it is 


likely to be true, 


In view of the rather obvious points that have 
already been made, it seems sur xvisin; that there was 
ever any dovbt in the West that Soviet Russia would pla 


an increasing role in wo2ld affairs as the industr:alization 
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of that country »vrocceded,. Of course, we have today 
the advantages of hindsight, brilliantly illumineted by 
such recent “developments as Soviet le adership in the 
laurching of artificial earth satellites, There was a 
time, not so long ago, when some Western statesmen 

even coubted whether the Soviet system could long endure. 
Even tocav, popular magazines in Britain and America 

fre vuentlyv predict the early dissolution of the So iet 
Union. In one way or anotnsr, many of us, whether 

we be government officiels, journ lists, busiressmen or 
scholars, h ve contributed iyth of the instability 
of the Soviet political .nd economic system. BS 
outside the scone of t is essay to attemt to explain 
why this myth has been so pooular in the ‘lest. However, 
a few observations rega.dine its origins and »ersistence 
may be vnertinent. 


“he ius3ian Conmaunists themselves were to 
blame tor Jestern misunderstandng o. the Sovict econo- 
mic ana political pattern. Particulerly in the early 
years of their nower, the Bolsheviks ande excessive use 
of utovian nhraseolor. Even Lenin, in his State and 
Revolution, written in 1917, talked as if in the new 
Russia thore wo 1d be no need for la and order, govern- 
ment anc authority, and in general for the orderly 
processes of administration without which, it hes 
usually been felt in all countries, society wouls cissolve 
into chaos. The extravagances of “war communism," 
including the attempt to substitute a barter system for- 
the use o: monev, ani many otner features of early Soviet 
volicy, such as the aggressive attack on organized 
religion, not only conservatives bus also liberals 
and even many radicals in the “est coubdt the sagacity 
or nerhaos even the sanity the Soviet leoltershin, and, 
consequently, its ability to reasin long in pover, 


rerhans one imoo t2nt element in ‘estern misconce»stions 
of the Soviet situatio- vas the imolicit belief that 
industrialism was onlv 2 part of ca-italisn, anc that 
there co:ld be no incustri-lization without nrivate 
of “ncus try anc banks, outsice of the 
frameworl of stock investment banking, and, 
in senoral, the institutional vattern "rhich “lestern 
businessmen, government and economists ant 
pol: tical scientists toolr cranted end associated with 
a "normal" socio-econoni.c Perhaps vartly 
because of these factors, the whole 3ovict system seeme* 
“unnatural, and therofore destines to Cisaonear in a 
relatively short time. Wishful thintsins, combines with 
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ignorarce, led “‘esterners ‘0 took any interest at all 
in what was hax»ening in itussia to predict, either 
early Soviet colicayvse or a "return to 

hile such illusions were ve rhaps most wides pead in the 
early years of the famous "New Sconomic Yolicy, in the 
192°'s, they have been revived with almost every turn 
of Kremlin volicy toward conservatism in »olitics or 
administration. 


“esternors -- and dissident comzunists who 

interpreted. many 3oviet nolicies as retreats from 
"Warxism’ wero not entirely in error. They were, 
however, weont in a:sociating such practices as differon- 
tial wace rates, the revival of a meagre of "“lesality, 7 
and even the Gevelonment of ict “patriotism with a. 
revival of cavitalism of the “Yestern tyne. "hat was 
actually cdevelopins in Russia was a monovolistic, statist 
industrialism, legitimized ideologically by Stalin's 
voluntaristic internretation of Marxizn. 


The Sovicts, after Stalin launched his first Five 
Year Plen in 1928, weve engaged in a desperate and 
ricorous “strus le“ -- to use their own ant term -- 
to built one of the most powerful industricl societies 


in the world. In some ways, pernans, sovict industrialicnm, 


like othr features of the Soviet systen, represents a 
logical, but exagrerated develovment of tondencies which, 
in the older industrializms of the “lest, have been re- 
strained and controlled by political dema rac ani other 
factors largely alicn to Russian »xolitical tradition 
and comylstely absent from Stalinist ideolory. Soviet 
industviali-m is the »nurcst mononolistic incustriialism. 
The intustrial leaders of the Soviet Union, who are at 
the sane time the sole an? undisputed political masters 
of society, »ossess, in exaz-erated form, the charac- 
teristics of inperiousness, arrosance, susnvicion and 
secrecy wh:.ch h.ve often been cGisnlayed by economic 
and political mononolists elsewhere. The masters of the 
Sovisct economy, being neither electoc nor subjected to 
control, investigation or criticism ber revresentatives 
of any electorate, it be a voting or 
even the stociholsers of a corporation, natural ly 0 not 
concorn she-selves much ith 

The political bosses, as the oumers, in effect, of all 
industry in a fully “‘soci-lized" society o n the 
pres.. and other ase-cices of communication -- a fact 

with imlications “Yor soviet artistic 
cultural, as well as political life. 
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It is im>ortant to stress these differences 
between Soviet ani, for exarmle, Scandinavian, British 
or Aerican industrial socicty for if they are not 
fully un“terstoot wishful thinkins and confusion are 
inovitable. The char-ctcr of an industrial society 
cannot, in other words, be understood without refcrence 
-to the political ana cultural context which helped to 
shane it, If at one tine Yesterners were prone to 
doubt that Sovict ower coul:i last very lons, more 
recently they have tended to think that since the Sovict 
Union has become an initustrialized society it must soon 
come into »nostession of all of the attributes of a 
modern “ostern industr:.al order, such as a rek tivoly 
free »ress, volitical democracy, and a wide varicty of 
pressure srounvs which can exert influence on official ~ 
policy. We probably tend to underestimate the differences 
between the extremely hierarchical, statist industrialism 
of Russia anc the much more vluralistic and less 
tightly organized system in':shich we live. Dy 2 kind 
of "democratic fallacy" we tend to assume that the 
laboring and consuming »ubliic will not long tolerate a 
situation in which they do not reccive a reasonable 
distribution of the fruits of their labor. In the 
modern “Jestern conception of the evolution of industrial 
socict:es, the rigorous early stage is automatically 
succeeced by one in which the “eneral standarde of living 
rises, and access to political participation becomes 
increasingly available to the population, through universal 
suffrage and the activity of competing volitical mrtics. 


In the long run, this relatively ovtimistic 
prosnosis may vrove to be correct. Certainly it is 
adifficult to doubt that if some such strocess were to 
tao place in Russia and other conmunist countries, the 
results woult be beneficial in terms of “Jestern demo- 
cratic values, not only to the peoples of those countries, 
but to the pconles of the whole world. In fact, the 
facilitation of such a ‘mellowing" of Sovict communism 
shoulec be one of the major goals of smorican forcign 
volicy. It is not necessarily wilcly optimistic to 
share tho hope exressod somo years ago by The sconomist, 
of London, that the Soviet rulers “may adjust themselves 
in the long run to a world which restricts their onvor- 
tunitics fow ex»oansion, yet w ivmits tnem to enjoy unmo-~ 
lested the ower end wealth which a_new 3°%cial order in 
a vast ernmire has »estoved on them.2@ In recent years, 
some leaders of “estern thought have added to this 
formula the persnective of the growing influence in 
Soviet society of an increasingly influential class of 
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highly trained administrators, scientists and technical 
mene 


However, it is only realistic to face the 
possibility that the “‘estern situation in a world of 
srowing Soviet indcustrialization, and the synread of 
the influence of Soviet industrialization to the under- 
developed countries, may grow considerably wrse before 
it can grow better. The available evidence indicates 
that the ohysical power of Russia and other communist 
countries, relative to that of th West, will grow 
greater in the decades innediately ahead. ‘hile 
tnere will bo some rise in the standard of living 
in the Sovict Union, and verhans in other Sovict bloc 
countries, and this will benefit the populations of ; 
those countries, in the short run, at least, the results 
of this development will be to increase the world pres- | 
tige of the Soviet Union and make its policies scem 
increasingly attractive to the peoples of the undcerde- 
veloned countrics snd sven, perheps, to those of some 
of ths poorer “lestern industrial countries. ‘hile 
Sovict totalitarian incustrialization, with its con- 
comitants of regimentation of labor, political control 
of spiritual lifc, and gencral crabness, are not attrac 
tive to the peonles of countrics which have long 
enjoved high standards of living and the benefits or free 
political parties anc free labor unions, it can be 
very attractive to irmationt radicals and reformers 
in undordevelopod countries, wio, quite justifiably, 
want to nut an end in the shortest possible time to 
the conditions of medioval squalor and national humilia- 
‘tion which their neonles anc their countries are 
suffering. "Jorlc history in our time be decisively 
infl:enced by the decision made by the veooles of the 
unterdevelonc’? corntrices, or rather bv their leaders, as 
to which of the two available models of industrialization, 
the Soviet totalitarirn or the “Iestern democratic, they 
Ceci.de to choosc,. This, at any rate, seens to be the 
opinion of an immressive number of well-informed and 
thoushtful students oF world affairs. 


The communist variety of industrialization leads to 
the enforced social, administrative and iccological 
homogeneity of socictr. Perhans one of the major dif- 
ferences between Sovict incustrialization and the early 
states, at loast, of industrialization in “Yestern countries 
with a more pluralistic sociopolitical heritage than 
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that of Russia -- and most of Asia and Africa also -- 
was that in a country like Sovict ussia the discontent 
which accornmaniod the carly stases of industrialisation 
covle. find no organized outlet and could exert little 
influcree on official policy, perhaps to make 

it, in retaliation, oven more harsh nd terroristic 

than it might oth=-wise have beon. To the extent that 
it was ropresontcd in the unver ecnelors of the mono- 
polistic Communist Party, onvosition to the excesses 

of industrialization, based on a humanitarien internro- 
tation of the Marist ideclosy, resultod only in >urges, 
exiling or oxece. tion of dissident conmunists such as 
Bukharin. Soviet Russia, unlike nineteenth century 
England, had no series of roform bills. As we have 
alrcocy hinted, the aespotic Russian political tradition 
undouhtedly “slps to exolain this difference »etwren 

Rs sian communist and English or American industriali- 
zation. Kowever, there is anothor factor tmich ust be 
taken into account. This is the factor of rolative 
economic bacxvardness, 'ri:.ch has had very important 
osychological rovercussions in xussia and in other 
underdeveloned or tormerly underdeveloped countries. 

She emotions senerated by economic backwardnes: nro- 
bably hac. a great deal to cdo with the fanaticism of 
Soviet communisn. &A full cxamination of this auestion 
would requivo a book. Here onc can only recall that 
Russian economic backwardness gencrated, among Russian 
radical intellectuals, emotions of admiration and even 
idcalization of tho “lest, but at the sane tino led also 
to feclings of envy, animosity and fear. Foar of tho~ 
impact of ‘‘estern incustr:.al powcr, which strongly 
influenced ts.vist Avussian foreign policy, hes bulked 
particularly larevee, of course, in all Soviet domestic 
and foreign nolicy ane has been a major motivating force 
of the rani’ Seviot incustriialization which is a disturbing 
factor in world nolitics today. 


One could slmost write the history of the Soviet 
Union in teras of the Sovict beliof that unless Russia 
could “‘overtat:e acd survass" “Yoste2n nations in torms 
of eccnomic nroductivity and military technology, the 
ifnmerialists" would crush the ‘Soviet Union.+t Perhaps 
the best and most often quoted Sovict exoression 
of the connection betywoon the scar of foreign »owers 
anc the drive for raniit 3ovict industr:.alization was 
the often-quoted sveech mace by Stalin in February, 1931 
"On the Tasks of ianagers," in which Stalin domanded 
"“Bolshevi': tenmo" in the liquidation of Soviet economic 
backwardness, and predicted that if Soviet backwardness 
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were not overcomo within ton years Russie would be 
crushed. 


As Lenin himsel? had once precicted, industrialization 
and the +o build "socialism," without »olitical 
democracy, led in Russia to many “absurd and reactionary 
conclusions." 5 Certainly industrialization as it 
was carricd outs uncer Sovict auspices made it imvossible 
to renlize the vrofessed aims of Sovict communisn. 
Instead of building sociali-m in Russia on the firm 
foundations of civil liberties and political ‘Jomocracy, 
as Marx an’? Gnecels ant most Surovean socialists, 
including, with oorhans fatally significant 
reservations, Lenin, had envisasced, tho Soviat communists 
procecded first to eliminate the rvudimonts of volitical | 
democracy and civil libertics ‘shich had tal:en orecarious 
root in Rusia since the great reforms of 1851, and then 
proceeded with their mvogram of totclitarian intustriali- 
Zacion,. 


To say this docs not mean to accent the view, 
fashionable in somo “Iestern circles, that from the | 
beginning Sovisct com-unism was an ideologicel cover for 
the cynical pursuit of vowcr. Thers was, and probably 
is oven toca’, at bast among some rank and file 
Party mombors, an eloment of idealism in Soviet comsaunism. 
in fact, without this eloment of idealism, too often 
convortead into a combina*ion of fanaticisn and 
cynicisa, Sovict communism could »robably net have sure 
vived and it covic certatnly not have ecxortcd such 
creat inflxence as it has cutside of the Soviet Union. 
Hovwovor, the Sovict communists have been so absorbed 
with means, chicf amons which has beo” that of rapid 
industrialization, shat they have tonded to lose intorest 
in ultimate and ideal goals. Perhaps t» a considerable 
degree this situation reflects a gencoral characteristic 
of incustr alization, whether carried cat ranidly in 
a backward ccuntry or more gradually in a more advanced 
country. Certainly one does not have to be a doc- 
trinaire critic of modern industrial society to have 
doubts about the valuc, in torms of humanistic criteria, 
of the frantic effort required by our own type of 
incustrial socicty to stimulate tho ever-increasing 
demand for coods and gadgets necessary, verhe ss, to 


q maintain demand and vrevent recession and stagnation. 
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If industriclization in the Sovict Union has, 
thus far, broucsht to the Sovict neonle less, rather than 
more of the freocdom and eq ality, Marx might have 
envisaced with the replecemcent of a »rimitive economy 

by a "socialist" one, and has brought prospority only 

to the rulings few, it has produced many satisfactions 

for many Soviet citizens. Perhaps the most imoortant, 

in terms of the volitical cohesiveness of tho 3ovict 
state, is the elevation of status which industrialization 
has brought to millions of Soviet citizons. Industriali- 
zation has elevated the status of all Sovict citizens, 

in a sense, by raising Russia from a second-rate pwer 

to the seconid-ranking power in the world. To what 

extent the all too nowerless Soviet worker or neasant 
derives satisfaction from this kind of elevation of 

status is difficult to determine. Wo can be reasonably 
sure that many members of the political, administrative 
and vrofessional elites tale much »ride in the new 
eminence of Russia among the powers of the world. 


Also, millions of S@wict citizens have risen 
from the ranks of the neasantry to join those of the 
industrial working class which, accordins to the official 
Sovict mytholovy, is the "ruling class" of Soviet 
socicty. Othcr millions have received ther a secondaary 
or a Fishcr e@ucation and have joinod the new Soviet 
intoilisgontsia, officially described in Sovict politica 
litereture since about 1937 as ‘commandors of nroduction 
and as most cultued part of the Soviet peonlc.” 
This combination of national and individual elevation 
of status has lod to the development of a ncew_Sovict 
elite which has a stake in the Soviet system. At 
least vart of the vonvlation has becn grin -ed bry a 
chauvinistic new Sovict nationalism, officially described 
as "Sovict patriotism,” and it is the constant effort 
of the Kremlin to imbue the entire population with a 
fervent belicf in the uniacueness and s“periority of 
Soviet civilization. There are, of course, diffcrences 
of opinion among commetent observers regarding 
the degree of success enjoyed by the Sovict authorities 
in the inculcation of "Sovict vatriotism." On the whole, 
the available evidence suggests that whilo Soviet morale 
was very low in the years immediately following World 
War II, incustrial and scientific progress and the 
victories achieved by the Eremlin in the “intcrnational 
arena" have stimulated Sovict national pride. One 
estorn observer with a long background in tho study 
of soviet affairs rovorted after a visit to Russia in 
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1956: "Today there is almost no trace lcft of the 
former iussian deference for the scicnce and culture 
of the Vest; it has given way to self-conficonce, 
boasting and arrogance." 9 On the other hand, the 
continucd fcar of intimate contacts and s»ontancous 
relationshins bctween Sovict citizens and foreigners 
indicated by innumerable Kremlin actions, even since 
the death of Stalin, suggests that tho new 3oviet 
nationalism may still be only a veneer over the old - 
Russian suscent: bility to ‘iestern influcnces, Certainly 
such recent cpisodes as the cxpulsion from the U.S.S.R. 
of a young American diplomat for no other reason, appa- 
rently, than his normcl, ordinary fricndliness toward 
fellow students in the class he was auditins at Moscow 
University, do not bespeak Kremlin conficence in the 
success of Sovict industrialization, so far as its 
ability to inspire loyalty based on conviction is con- 
cerned. some of the abdlost of the Sovicst rcfugcees 
continue to rcenort that thore arc dissident youths who 
desire a “democratic, social-minded and constitutional" 
state, even if some of thom arc still bewitched by the 
myth that Lenin was a "democrat, "10 


As we have suggested, the most profound ismact of 
Sovict industrialization lics in the area of intcrnational 
relations. Hore the most obvious effect is that of 
military noweor resulting botn from an incrcase in 
skills and productivity and from tho exce rtional 
canability of totalitarian incustrialism to maintain 
a permanent war cconomy. Sovict military »avcr enables 
the Kremlin to cavitalize on worldwide fear of war. 
Whether or not Moscow is to blame for the acuteness of 
current international tensions, or whethor they should 
be attributed mainly to factors over which neither 
Washington nor ‘lashington has much control, it is 
cortain that Soviet Russia is in a good vosition, because 
of 4ts centralized administrative svstem, to exnloit 
them. This capability is, at least indiroctly, one 
of the conses-ences of Loviet indcustrialization. 
more alarming canability ceriving from Russian military- 
industr:al power is the »ressure which the Kremlin can 
exert on the intcrnal affairs of other countries, par- 
ticularly weals and backward countries contiguous to or 
rolatively near the Soviet Union. 


There are also some othcor less obvious but vory 
significant ways in which Sovict industrialization has 
affectcd world nolitics. Soviet industrial and scien- 
tific progress has tended to strengthon Soviet influence 
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and wea’:en ‘festern influcnce in many parts of the 

world, varticularly among veoples with a heritage of 
resentment against “Yestern "colonialism." Although 

the presont Soviet "trade and aid" policy probably 
originated, in measurc, as a defensive counter- 
strategy to American forcign economic policy, which, 

in tho form of the Marshall Plan and “Point Four" achieved 
spectacular success in the carly post-war yoars, it hes 
recently achieved dramatic successes of its own, 
Obviously, this »olicy could not be nursued without a 
massive industrial base. Soviet foreign cconomic volicy 
works hand in hand with an equally well-orgenized and 
agrerossive "cultural relations" policy, Both of these 
instruments of Sovist »olicy denond upon industrial 
strength and both are designed to weaken Western influ- 
ence, encovrage neutralism and, cveontually, to bring 
about the economic and cvltural oricntation of the pcooples 
of Asia, Africa end cven Latin Ac rica toward Moscow. 

In its employment of cconomic end cultural instruments 
abroad the Kremlin disyvlays the same deadly seriousness, 
indefatigable enorgy and careful planning which have 
charactorized Sovict economic-technolosical and cultural 
devclopmsnt at home. 


Sovict forcism economic policy and the Sovict 
“cultural offensive" dorive their strength from an 
increasingly impressive scientific am engincerins-adminis- 5 
trative technology. This home base is skillfully | 
Cisplayed to forcign visitors, particularly to those .. 
from Africa and Latin Amorica. Its vulnerabilitics, 
which are those of totalitarianism, are carcfully con- 
cealed. very effort is mace to persuade Asian and 
4frican "bourgeois nationalists" that the Soviet Union 
shares and sympathizes with their aspirations. The 
resvlt has been that the Kromlin, which in reality 
Gesires the destruction of all non-conmmunist volitical, 
cconomic and cultursl systcms, hes won the friendship, 
or at least the friendly neutrality, of the heads of 
several anti-commnist and African governmens. 

This amazing situation is tho result of skillful Sovict 
exploitation of ‘contradictions in the non-Sovict 

world, crergetic utilization of technical, administra- 
tive and cultural resources created by Sovict industriali- 
zation anc, at least to somc cdogree,to mistakes mado by 
the Western vowers, particularly in their failure to 

study and try to understand the cultures and aspirations 
of the awalkcning pooples of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. It is ent..rely possible that the Sovict 
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leaders may be able, ovontually, to dovclop thoir 
already considorablo success in penetrating the under- 
devoloped countries into complete, or at least decisive, 
political and administrative control ovor them. 


The success of Sovict totalitarian industrialization 
may actually threaten tho survival of the contemporary 
Westorn "wolfarc states," in which as A. A. Borle has 
pointed out, "“governnental and vrivate proverty aro in- 
extricably mineled. 11 It is, of course, impossible 
to predict wheth-r or not the sontenco of death which 
the Sovict communists have »ronounced upon “‘cstorn 
Gemocracy “fill actually be -carricd out, It is clear, 
however, that tho Sovict leaccrs belicve they can 
defeat the United States in the race for ocononic 
supremacy. Uikita S. Khrushchev, in his speech on the 
fortieth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution asserted 
that within the next fiftoen years the Sovict Union 
would be able to survass the 1957 United States outout 
of the ‘most important tynes of products." 12 Moyo 
than a year before Khrushchov mace this confident pre- 
diction, the President of the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.5.N., Professor Alexander N. Nesueyanov, had 
stated that the texoo of scientific training md devclop- 
ment in the Soviet Union had already survasscd that of 
England or the Unitcod Statos. There aro indications 
that such statements are no longer rcogardcod as idle 
boasts in me rosponsible circles in the "lest. The 
Economist, for oxample, for Avril 27, 1957, notcd that 
"four or five voars ago the fashion was vor British - 
industry to sone oroductivity tcams to the U.3.; in the 
last two years technical teams have beon going to 
Russia," 


There are many indications of Sovict dctermination 
to convert success into universal volitical 
power, For exanplic, Mr. A. Sobolev, in an article 
publishscd in the Central Committee magazine Kommunist, 
in 1956, predicted th:t with the gradual conzucst of 
political po:er by conrunists in many countrics, even 
the United Statcs would eventually be "surrounded" by 
"a friendly sociclist environment." It would thon 
come casy te elect a “government of a new typo." 13 
For, as Xhrushchev has »ut it move bluntly cond less 
tactfully, the Sovicts intcnd to “bury” us. 


The ultimate objective of the Sovict cffort is to 
produce "ag single universal human culturc," which, 
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however, cannot be established until after the 
realization of the "universal cictatorshi»n of tho pro- 
letariat" -- in words aftcx» Moscow has established 
univorsal Cominion.-+ ‘thus the political sisnificanco 
of Sovict industrializat ion seoms to consist in a 
combination of tho grandiose ambition, defensive but 
dangorous ronactions to cogmatically vostulated forcign 
throats ant! vast nowers, vossces‘cd by the totalitarian 
rulers of a vrofessedly revolutiorary power in an ago 

in thich most of the noopics of the world are privned by 
uncortainty, instability ana vaguc but insistent 
asvirations for greater rolstive wealth and status 
vis a vis the "have" countrics of the “est. 


If tho free socictics undeorcstimating tho 
igcolosical anvoal and tho nowscr notcntial of totali- 
tarian industrialism, thsy may be ablo to achicve tho 
voluntary cooperation noedcd to »rove to the peoples 
of the world, esnecially the "uncomnittcd” sconles 
that even in the contemnorary era industrialization 
can attaincd without totalitarianicon. achicvement 
of this objective, which nced not be che huncred per 
cent successful to be worth great efforts, reouirces a 
sustained, systematic and cooncrative forcign cconomic 
policy and, perhans even moro immortent, hard and deep 
study of forcien thought systems, and 
culturcs. 


Sut oven more important, or st least more uresent: 
in torms o” militearz sccvrity, than dorriving the 
communists of further success in the underceveloned 
countries is acecmiate p-rformance in tho "battle of 
production.” The two offorts are intcrrelatod, of 
course, and both are subordinate to the West's ultimate 
objective. this is to furthor devolo» and improve its 
own social system and to create concitions in which 
neovlcs nov behine tho Iron Curtain will have at least 
as much frocdom of choice botwecn the "open society," 
and totaliterianism, as modern nolitical democracy makes 
available to its citiscons. This docs not imply demagogic 
slogans about "liberation" of other peoplos, It docs, 
hovever, Comand that in the interests o° its own survival, 
not to montion its iscals, the free society must Tight 
stubbornly and rclentlcessly to deprive the totalitarian 
powors of their presont unfair advantares in the ficld 
of communication. These considcrations are not at all 
irrolovent to tho vroblom of the rolitics of Soviet 
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industrialization. The senace of the false Utopia 

of Sovist collectivism consists vory larzely in tho 
success 1% has alrcady achicved and the even greater 
victorics it threatens to achicve in converting mon 
into instruments of tcochnology -- while tho virtue of 
Western democracy c»nsists la-gely in the degrce to 
which this fate has “cen averted, Devrived of the 
provs of consorshi»s and vropaganda ‘nyths, theo total 
statc might crumble. the rosvltins cnd of the prescnt 
"cole war cconomy vould roquivc painful adjustments in 
the “'estern economics, of course, and there is no point 
in blinking this fact, but tho cost vould be small in 
comparison to the possibilitics that wo -1ld become 
available to all mon for utilizing scicntific i:nowlodge 
for human welfaro,. The nersxcctives montioncd may scom 
granciose, in view of the grim struggle for survival — 
in which wo aro engaged. And yet, do frco men deserve 
to »rospor if they pvove to be inferior in imagination 
an’ to the rulers or regimental socictiss? 
Can we maintain tho values of spontancity and diversity 
against tho pressurcs ¢ monolitnism and 
‘ipurposivenos3"? Will communist fanaticism softon and 
socicty become move humane over the ncxt few 


neove rior to, or infcrior to tho frec consonsus 
which furnishes the besis of NATO and cthcr non-commnist 
alliances? These, in many wavs incroasincly disturbing 
cuestions, are rcl-ted to the almost protcan prebdlonis 
we have sought to survey hore. 


It is not covtain that the "mellowing" of Sovict 
idoology srcedictcd by George Xonnan in a famous article 
in 191.7, and in subseoucent ossays, will actually occur, 
or as wo have sugesestcd, that its immcdiate effects, if 
it does, "ill be bencficicl to the However, as 
Soviet industrialization procceds, anc maturcs, tho matorial 
an¢ cultural foundations for a more humane order are 
hoine established, And, as we sugrs;cstcd in connection 
with Sovict stuecnt unrest, sonc troublesome, even if 
as yet not vory scriovs new problems aro »scing created 
for the Sovist rulors. The social stratificztion, 
inoauality of rewards, and often excessive pressures 
of tho state upon the carcers anc cven the most intinzate 
vpivate concorns of individuals also work steadily to 
undermine the moral authority of she official ideology. 

‘sg sho attractions of technology for technolosy's salro 
fade further, it is possiblo that Sovict youtns may 
turn, not only to “truc Marxism" -- in contrast to 
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official "Marxism-Loninism’ -- but to a scarch for 
intcllcctual and spiritual valucs not containod in 
Marxism of ony kind, Of course, oven in this caso, 

it is unlikely that tussians will coasc to be patriots 
and cven nationalists. The regimc realizes the under-~ 
lying force of nationalism in the Sovict mentality, of 
course, and has incrcasingly, both in domestic and 
forcign propaganda, claimed that in the modern ora only 
communists havo a right to call thomselves pctriots. 


In fact, a chauvinistic, extromely provinc:al- 
minded nationalism is today the strongest sentiment in 
Russia, China anc the oth r "socialist" countrios. 

But just as totalitarian incustriivlism intensifics the 
nationalism of cach "socialist" state, so it will, ~— 
probably, renser increasingly difficult the of 
intcograting the "socialist camp" as a whole. Moscow 

may come incroasingly to rorard Communist China as a 
Franitonstcin of its own irresxonsible creation, Pcrhaps 
estern divlomacy should, from tiiic to time, do what it 
can to stimulate thought in Soviot olite circles regarding 
some of the perspectives for the future inhorent in 
Chirese incustrializ-:tion. 


Altheugh nuclear weapons and other m:rvols of our 
sciontific age have “rcatly hoightcned intcornational 
tension, they may nave thoir compensations. The most 
Obvious and dixvcct scom to be in the area of cnorgy . 
production which can vastly clcvate the standard of living 
of ell peovlcs. Indirectly, She ommhasis on scientifie 
thinking to which thoy impcl mankin! in its offorts to 
survive mav, in all countrics, inclwing Russia, lead 
pradually to strengthening the hand of social strata 
whose outlook in international affairs is less fanatical 
and ethnoccntric than that of the »resont Kremlin rulers. 
For this and many other reason:, the Wost should, dospite 
the frustrations which are inevita»lc, push steo.dily 
for the oxpansion of all kinds of cultural and intcllec- 
tual contacts with Tiussia. “Ie should, of course, insist. 
to tho “reatest extcnt foasible, that "cultural exchanges" 
arc reall:r cxchan’es and not mcorcly opportunitics for 
the Sovicts to disseminate »ropagan’a abroad to buttress 
their nropaganda at home by distortod interpretations 
of "on tho spot" obsorvasions, as may have been the 
case with ths rccont visit to the Unitcod States by a 
rathcr mature and volitically high-ranking Sovict youth 
deleg-tion. ‘nd yot, cvon such a sroup may have seon 
things 2nd enjoyed cxvoricrces not reflected in carofully 
"carned"” Pravda rcovorts. 
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While Sovict cconomic growth may long continue 
to be very rapid, cconomists note that Rw sia is boginning 
to face difficultics ecarlicr encountored by othor 
industrial countrics aftcr poriods of tompcstuous 
plant expansion. Wo may cxpect that cconomic-tcchno- 
logical pressures for a slow-down will be reinforced 
by psychological inflvonces. Maximum pressurcs cannot 
be maintaincd forover. Totalitarianism itsclf may 
pcrhaps prove one day to have been a crisis situation, 
rather than a system of government. ; 


Por want of syaco we havo touched, only bricfly, 
in this concluding soction, on just a fow considcorations 
which might iniicate that in the long run cvolution -- 
or perhaps somo combination of cvolution and revolution -- 
will bring Russia back into tho family of nations which 
shere humanc idcals. Dut tho run is ant to be rathor 
long for our comfort. ‘Ie need hopeful porsvectives, 
but they should not be allowed to become substitutcs 
for policics urgently necessary to decal with nrescnt 
dangors, The danzers are actual. The hopes arc only 
possible. 
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1 article on “Industrzalism'! by G. D. H. Cole 

Eneyelopodis of she Social Scicnces, Vol. VIII, 
(Now Yori, 19300) Cole, intcrostin-ly enough, 
noted that the Sovict iiussians werc "forcing on 
industrialization at a hitnerto unoreccdentcd vace. 
Sco pp. 18-26. Notations on ». 2b. 


CRditorial of January 22, 1919. 


3500, for exatmlc, Edwin O, Wan‘sed: 
An Asian Policy, (Now York, 1955.) 


for examnlc, the communicuc of the Plonary 
Session of tho Communist Party of the Sovict Union of 
November, 192€, in which thc most rapid possiblo 
and the fullest utilization of 
"the expcrionce and knowledge of “Vestsrn Suronc and 
America," is urged, in viow of "the intcrnational 
situation, the great tochnicrl org ress of tho 
canitalist statcs and tho military throat. This 
communique is ntainod in VKP (b) V. yekh 
i Reshoniyakh (Vol. II, Moscow, 1935), p. 295. 


SPor a discussion of this point scc Bertram D. 
Yolfe, Three Who Made a Rovolution, York, 1918), 
293 IT 


for exammlc, the article in Bolshcvik, 
No. 9, May 19, “On tho Marxist-Loninist Training 
of tho Cadres the Sovict Intolligcentsia," or 
V. M. Molotov's speech on the twenty-cishth anniversary 
of the Great October Rovolution, 19)5. 


any aspocts of the roletionship betucen social 
structuro and the political cohesiveness 0° tho Sovict 
systom are discussed in Ravmond 4. Bauvor, Alex 
Inkeles, and Clyde ™luclthohn, How the Sovist Systom 
Works, (Cambridge, Massachusctts, 1956.) 


Bon 3Sovict nationalism sco, for ecxammlo, Fredcrick 
Barghoorn, Sovi-t iussian Nationalism, (Ncw York, 


1956. ) 


Mosely, Russia Revisited," Forcoifn 
Affairs, Vol. 35, (October, 1956), pp. (0-03. 
Muotation on p. 
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10 sco, for example, Devid Burg, "Now Trends 
among Sovict Students," Tho Now Leador, August 18-25, 
1958, pp ° 15-16. 


1 
A. Ae Berle, The Twenticoth Contury Cavitalist 


Revolution, (New York, 195l) Quotation on pnp. 109, 


Novembor 7, 1957, he 


A. Sobolev, "O varlimcntskoi forme 
parolkhoda k sotsializmu," Kommunist, No. 14, (1956), 
pp. 1-32. 


On this point S00; for cxamplco, G: Karvov, 
"0 sovotskoi kulture i kulturnoi rovolyutsiiv SSSR," 
(Moscow, 195l1), one 76-77. 
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The Concept "Leadership" in Community Research 
by 


Edward C. Banfield* 
The University of Chicago 


Prepared for delivery at the 1958 Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
September -6, 1958, 


A layman might think that the concept "leadership" would be indis- 
pensable to political research. In fact, however, judging from current usage 
it might with advantage be dispensed with altogether as it is one of several 
words which are used to mean exactly the same thing. "The leaders of a group," | 
say Lasswell and Kaplan in a book written expressly to clarify and systematize 
our concepts, "are its most active powerholders, effectively and in the perspec- 
tives of the group."1 For Dahl leaders are "individuals with relatively great 
influence over decisions."2 For Scoble "leader," "power-holder," influential," 
and"decision-maker" are synonyms.’ For Smuckler and Belknap leaders are those 
people identified by respondents to a questionnaire as "most important" in 
making decisions.4 Hunter uses "power" and "leader" as one word, "power leader," 
and he strings together what for him are four synonyms in a short sentence which 
sums the situation up nicely: "In our society, men of authority are called power 
and influence leaders."5 


* This paper arises out of an empirical study supported by the Institute of 
Public Administration and the Governmental Affairs Foundation with money. 
from the Edgar B. Stern Family Fund. The writer wishes to thank Mr. Peter — 
B. Clark for making available his interviews with lay civic leaders and for 
reading this paper, 

1) Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society, Yale University 
Press, 1950, pe. 152. 

2) Robert A. Dahli, "The New Haven Community Leadership Study," Working Paper #1, 
December 12, 1957, mimeographed, p. 2. 

3) Harry M. Scoble, "Yankeetown: Leadership in Three Decision-making Processes, ® 
mimeographed, paper read before the American Political Science Association, 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 6-8, 1956, footnote p. 1. 

4) Ralph H. Smuckler and George H. Belknap, Leadership and Participation in Urban 
Political Affairs, Government Research Bureau, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, 1956, De 

5) fg ees Community Power Structure, University of North Carolina Press, 
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In ordinary usage these words have distinct meanings. ("A leader," 
Hunter was told by one of his power elite, "is a man who has the gumption to 
shake the lead out of his pants.") Why have the distinctions been disregarded 
by social scientists? Conceivably because, although convenient for ordinary : 
usage, they have been found to be without import for science. But no one really 
has shown them to be so (or indeed that there is really much difference between 
the requirements of science and of intelligent discourse) and in the absence of 
evidence the presumption surely ought to lie the other way. Instead of collapsing 
familiar distinctions, social scientists ought to try to sharpen them and fit 
them into an analytical system. To a large extent this is what theory is: the 
making of distinctions which are useful for analysis. 


This paper is in four parts. The first explicates the concept "leadership."7 
The second employs some of the resulting distinctions to characterize in an illus- 
trative way certain leadership roles in a Mid-western metropolis. The third 
discusses the connections between "leadership" on the one hand and "influence" 
on the other. The final section summarizes very briefly some crucial questions 
upon which research should focus. | 


le 


The Emperor of Japan is a leader. So is the President of the United States. 
An officer leads his men, a conductor leads his orchestra, and a businessman 
leads his company. What if anything do all these uses of the word have in common? 
Apparently this: in his own milieu each "leader" performs the same general — - 
function, that of giving relatedness or direction to activity. In the most gen- 
eral sense, a leader is one who performs the function of creating or maintaining 
organization. 


To speak of one function is likely to lead to confusion ;however... Because 
we happen to use one word «= "leadership" -- to refer to all of the activities 
by which an actor creates or maintains organization, we should not fall into the 
error of thinking that these activities are essentially alike. That they are 
alike in function does not imply that they are alike in any other significant 
respect. 


In fact they are extremely unlike. They are unlike in the concrete operations 


6) Ibid, p. 35. 


7) "Taking its departure from the customary meanings of the terms, explication 
aims at reducing the limitations, ambiguities, and inconsistencies of their 
’ ordinary usage by propounding a reinterpretation intended to enhance the 
clarity and precision of their meanings as well as their ability to function 
in hypotheses and theories with explanatory and predictive force." Carl 
Hempel, Methods of Concept Formation in Empirical Science, International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, University of Chicago, v. 2, no. 7, pe 12. 
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they involve and in the personal qualities and organizational arrangements which 
give rise to them. Here is a list (not complete or systematic, of course, for 

no such listing could be either) of a dozen functions which are sometimes treated 
as the defining or essential characteristic of "leadership": 


1. Innovation, invention, the initiation of new activity. The leader is 
defined as one who shows the way by going first with something new, 


2. Clarification or redefinition of the ends of the group. The leader is 
defined as one who sharpens the purpose of the group. 


3. Discovering and articulating the will of the group. The leader, according 
to this definition, is one who expresses the "sense of the meeting" or the 
"feeling of the country." 


Giving purpose. The leader, in this sense, is one who makes his wine the 
will of the group. 


Anticipating the future and making provision for it. Here the leader is 
defined as the one without whose vision the people perish. 


Laying out a course of action by which the group can attain its ends. In 
this sense the leader is a planners he is the one who shows how. 


Engendering morale. The leader is defined as one who creates a sense of 
dedication to common purposes and faith in the probability of success. 


Galvanizing the group into action. The leadership function may be defined 
as that of creating a sense of urgency in the group and tiitaiia it to 
act. The leader is a gadfly, 


Finding the terms on which the members of the group will act in relation 
to each other and to their common purposes. The leader is defined as one 
who cen secure agreement. 


, Symbolizing the group. One who is the visible sign of an invisible entity -- 
the corporate being of the group -~- is defined as its leader, 


Serving as a medium for the exchange of communications. The leader, in this 
sense, is the central "switchboard" by means of which the activity of the 
group is coordinated. 


Representing the group. The leader, in this sense, is one who carries on 
"foreign relations" for the group. 


That these activities are different, in the sense of being different 
operations anc therefore requiring different qualities and abilities, is 
evident. For example, leadership in the sense of laying out a course of 
action characteristically requires intellectual capacity. Leadership in the 
sense of anticipating the future and making provision for it requires the gift 
of making sound judgements under conditions of uncertainty. Leadership in 

the sense of galvanizing the group into action requires animal energy and the 
capacity to be absorbed completely in the task at hand. Leadership in the 
sense of symbolizing the group requires ascribed qualities such as age, family, 
or ethnicity. And so on. 
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' Sometimes all these activities are combined in one role. and occasionally 
the incumbent of such a role is able to do them all supremely well. (Sir 
Winston Churchill comes to mind.) There may be certain interrelations, logi- | 
cal or empirical, among them such that performing one strongly implies per- 
forming others: for example, one who symbolizes the group may ipso facto 
engender morale in it, give it purpose, galvanize it into action, represent 
it, and so ons 


On the other hand, some leadership roles are highly specialized. The fune~ 

tion most frequently and fully differentiated seems to be that of symbolizing; . 
sometimes (as in the case of the Emperor of Japan, for instance,) this function 

is completely separated from others. Extreme differentiation is rare, but 

leadership roles frequently emphasize only one or two of these activities while 
subordinating others and excluding some. Normally there is even tension, if 

not actually incompatibility, among the leadership activities: the qualities 

that make one a. leader in one sense of the word prevent one from being a leader 

in another sense of the word. Chester Wilmot remarked, 


It seems fair to say that the very qualities which made Eisenhower 
a successful Supreme Commander prevented him at this time from becoming’ | 
a successful commander in the field. His great talent lay in holding the ~ 
Allied team together, and in reconciling the interests of different 
nations and services. In the situation which had now developed, however, 
Eisenhower's conscientious tolerance and inclination to compromise were 
liabilities. The occasion called for a man with a bold plan, a Com- 
mander-in-Chief who knew what was essential and had the will to impose 
his strategic ideas without regard for personalities or Ipublic opinion, 8 


If leadership activities are extremely varied, so are the group settings 
in which they occur. To engender morale in a small group assembled for lab- 
oratery experimentation is -- obviously not the same thing as to engender 
it among soldiers in combat or in a whole nation. 


A crucial distinction is to be made between "intended" and "unintended" 
leadership. Almost all of the leadership functions listed above can be carried 
on unwittingly. A farmer, for example, may unintentionally lead a whole dis- 
trict to adopt a new practice by setting an example which others copy. Similarly 
a citizen may influence the attitude of his neighbors toward civic corruption 
without being aware that he is doing so. In these examples.the activity of 

the neighbors is concerted, but without anyone's intending to concert it or 
thinking of himself as a leader or a follower. 


There is, it will be seen, great danger in using the term "leadership" 
without specifying: a) the particular function (or combination of them) denoted, 
b) the kind of group or association with respect to which the function is 
performed, and c) whether the function (or functions) is performed intentionally 
or unintentionally. Where the context does not make the meaning perfectly clear, 
the term should be used with suitable qualifying expressions: e.g. "intended 
leadership in the sense of laying out a course of action for a large formal ° 


8)strugele for Europe, p. 68. 
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organization," "unintended leadership in the sense of engendering morale in 
a primary group of children," or "intended leadership in the sense of initia- 
ting new activities in voluntary associations."? 


26 


A complete account of leadership in a community must begin by identifying 
the various systems of activity which together constitute the community and 
must then describe with respect to each of these how the more or less distinct 
leadership functions are carried on. How, for example, does the city govern- 
ment --— presumably by far the most important single organization in the com- 
munity -= choose courses of action? What are the forces which galvanize cer- 
tain types of voluntary association into action? How is morale generated 
among voters? 


Such an account would probably show both that unintended leadership is in 
some matters far more important than intended and that much leadership operates 
on a national or even international rather than a local basis. What is done 
about metropolitan organization in Toronto, for example, may influence directly 
what is done in Podunk, and this although no one in Toronto may think of him-~ 
self as a leader of Podunk. 


Even in a very small community there may be an elaborate specialization 
and division of labor among those who (intentionally or otherwise) perform 
leadership functions, Initiation of activity maybe done by some. Definition 
of purpose by others. Planning by still others. And so one It ought to be 
a matter of great interest to social scientists to observe the nature of this 
division of labor, to identify the social circumstances which produce various 
characteristic patternings of it, and to discover the principles by which certain 
personality types, or social types, are recruited into the appropriate roles. 


One should not expect to find social roles corresponding to each special~ 
ized leadership function. There are many instances of an approximate corres~- 
pondence (in England, for example, a group characteristically has a symbolic 


head who sits behind the mace; the symbolic head is a well defined social role); 
often leadership activity is the by-product, so to speak, of a social role 


which lies along another axis altogether, 


Let us look, for illustrative purposes, at three unofficial roles which are 
familiar to the residents of a large Midwestern city. These are not the only 
such roles and may not even be the most important. However,they will serve as 
examples of the way in which the social setting gives rise to leadership activity 
and differentiates it by function. 


9) This is consistent with the conclusion reached by Gibb in his review of the 
literature on leadership. "Perhaps," he says, "the conoept of the leader will 
be of no further value to us when.we have differentiated such roles as those 

of the initiator;. energizer, harmonizer, expediter, and the like. To shift 

the problem .of-definition from that of defining the leader to that of defining 
leader behavior or leadership acts has advantages for particular researches and 
for particular systemic psychologies, but it offers no solution to the define 
itional problem. Whether we couch our definitions in terms of the leader or the 
leadership act it is, of course, leader behavior with which the psychologist is 
concerned," Cecil A. Gibb, "Leadership," in Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook of 
Social Psychology, Cambridge, 1954, Vol. II, p. 88h. 
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i. The Promoter conceives a bright idea and tries to get it taken 
up and put on the civic agenda. He is likely to be an “individual” rather 
than a representative of an organization, to come from one of those occupations 
which exist on bright ideas (e.g. real estate, advertising, show business), to 
be an upward mobile representative of a minority group or tote in some sense © 
"on the make" (he may be an amateur trying to break into politics), and to be 
seeking self aggrandizement rather than public service. He must take his idea 
to others to get it accepted, especially to the newspapers and the prestigious 
civic leaders, If they "buy" it, they will make it their own and drop him. He 
is not one of their club, and, besides, the qualities that are needed to carry 
the idea into effect are more or less incompatible with those that are needed 
to have it. To carry it into effect one must have official position in a 
strong organization (and therefore the kind of temperament that works well in 
organization), be (or at least appear) disinterested, and be "sound." The nne 
who invents the new idea may not have any of these qualities. 


2. The Negotiator gets those who have power to agree upon a course 
of action. He takes ideas which are current and fairly well accepted (e.g- 
that there should be consolidation of railroad terminals or metropolitan plan- 
ning), formulates them into a workable "project," and gets it accepted. He is 
a big businessman who has reached the age of retirement (to deal with the heads 
of corporations he must be one himself, for vice-presidents can only talk to 
vice-presidents; but the active heads of corportations are too busy for his 
kind of civic activity; he is, therefore, retired or the chairman of the board, 
which means that he is at least 65). He has easy access to everyone of im- 
portance in the city and is on first-name terms with other corporation heads, 
the most important of whom he sees frequently at lunch in a private club or 
at golf. The project he works on is "practical" in the sense of attainable 
and therefore often very limited in scope, it has no ideological significance, 
and it seems to him to be clearly in.the public interest. His contribution 
is to see that it is "soundly" conceived, that it is honest and out of politics, 
that it is carried forward energetically (he "rides herd on it"), and that 
it is agreed to by those who have power. He gets agreement by persuasion and 
patient give and teke. The negotiator does not play an active part in local 
party politics (although he may be active nationally and may even have served 
on the Bisenhower "team") and he never engeges in acrimonious exchanges in the 
press. He enjoys pulling strings from behind the scenes while letting profes- 
Sional politicians take credit with the public for his achievements. His per- 
sonality, his background, and the requirements of his role as a negotiator all 
incline him to want to create harmony - to find the terms on which conflicting 
interests will work together. "I wouldn't say that the antagonistic method 
never accomplishes anything," a very successful negotiator recently told an 
interviewer, "It is just that I couldn't work that way. I'm psychologically 
unequipped for it. All the people that I've worked with are friends of mine. 
I made a comment like this to a Tribune editor. He seid, 'That might be 
right for youe' He could use a meat-axe appraach and also he could change 
his position. I have to maintain consistency." 


3. The Adviser is called in by the mayor on an ad hoc basis to work 
out solutions to important problems. Characteristically his tabk is to sift 
a vast amount of factual evidence or to judge between the competing claims of 
technical specialists. This usually involves, at least implicitly, the making 
of value judgements on behalf of the community: e.g. should a certain facility 
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be located on the North Side where it will tend to. break down racial segre- 
gation or on the East Side where it will be more popular and less expensive? 
The advisor is valuable to the mayor not only because his judgnent is good, 

but also because it is respected by the press and by the public. He must 
therefore be able and disinterested. He is likely to be at the top of his 
business or profession (not to be would imply a question about his ability) 
and he is never identified with controversial interests or extreme positions 
(e.g. on race relations or tax reduction). Without being a politician himself, 
he is able to work with them on terms of mutual respect. (If there is a pos- 
sibility of his running for office himself someday his usefulness to the mayor 
is less; one who is too old or too rich to want office is likely to be preferred 
as an advisor). Being a man of ability and weight who is not in politics, he 
will not allow himself to be used by the mayor for unworthy purposes. A mayor 
who wants to achieve a great deal must rely heavily upon advisors, as it is 
usually impossible for him to employ civil servants of sufficient talent. He 
must therefore conduct his office in a way that will attract them to it. 
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We turn now to the connections between "leadership" on the one hand and 
"influence," "power," and "control" on the other. "Influence" means here 
ability to produce intended effects upon the behavior of others. "Power" is 
influence which exists when the ends of the influencer and those of the influ- 
encee are in conflict; if he is to have his way, A must offer rewards or 
threaten penalties or in some other way "force" B to obey him. "Control" is 
a different type of influence; it exists when ends are not in conflict: A's 
commands are in the nature of "signals," for B willingly accepts direction from 
him. 


One who performs leadership functions is often the "head" of the group 
and in this capacity exercises influence on its behalf. Usually this influence 
(so far at least as it applies to members rather than to outsiders) is control 
rather than power. The leader can tell his followers how they must act in 
order to acheive their objectives, but he cannot "force" them to accept other 
objectives or to act in accordance with his will as such. 


Moreover there is no necessary connection between performing leadership 
functions and being the "head" of the group, or between performing leadership 
functions and exercising influence ( either power or control). The Emperor 
of Japan perfiorms the leadership function of symbolizing his nation but he has 
no influence. One can in principle perform most leadership functions without 
having influence. For example, one can lay out a course of action without 
being able to carry it into effect. Or one can discover and articulate the 
will of the group without being able to change it. 


If they have it at all, those who perform leadership functions may have 
"informal" rather than "formal" influence. By informal influence is meant that 
which is not explicitly ascribed to any official position or role. 


Informal influence seems everywhere to rest very little upon power (ise. 
upon the ability to use penalties and rewards or to "force" the other to do 
as one wills). Instead it rests largely upon control -- control arising from 
one or more of three conditions: 1. usefulness, 2. respect, and 3. benevolance. 
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1. By the usefulness of the leader is meant his ability to perform 
functions which the follower values. In so far as his control is of this 
nature, the leader's orders (advice, etc.) are accepted for no other reason 
than that they seem to offer the best solution to the problem. If he is 
better informed, wiser, or more skillful, the leader gets his way (as one 
put it) "by main force of being right." Being right is in fact the only "force" 
he can bring to bear, 


2. The leader may exercise informal control by virtue of respect (i.e. 
mingled admiration, fear, and reverence) which is felt for him. He is res- 
pected because of qualities or attributes which pertain to him as a person 
‘and which exemplify or symbolize values that are respected; one displays regard 
for these values by deferring to him who represents them, by seeking his good 
opinion, and by modeling one's self upon him; feeling an obligation to act 
in accordance with the values, one feels an obligation also to act in accordance 
with his wishes or commands. 


3. Leadership may rest upon benevolence -- the follower following be- 
cause he is fond of the leader, because he wants to display affection for 
him, and because he wants to gratify him. 


In much of the world virtually all leadership rests on informal influence. 
Even where formal influence is pervasive and highly organized, informal in-. 
fluence is of vast importance. In any social setting -- whéther it be a Chinese 
village or an American metvopolis -~- the student of leadership will want to 
look closely at the role of informal influence and especially of influence 
arising out of respect,10 He will want to know the characteristics which are 
the proximate grounds of respect, the values which are the ultimate grounds 


10) For example, in a Chinese village unofficial leaders respected for "per- 
sonality or intelligence or general reliability" are sought out for advice by 
their neighbors and have such influence that official leaders must consult them 
ani defer to them. M.C. Yang, A Chinese Village, Columbia University Press, 
1945, p. 182, In an African tribe being able to talk gently and wisely and to 
make the people listen and return to reason when they want to quarrel or fight 
is usually cited as the most important condition of leadership. M. Fortes and 
E.E. Evans-Pritchard, eds., African Political Systems, Oxford University Press, 
190, p. 232. In an Indian village one of the oldest methods of resolving dis- 
putes is by seeking the advice of some individual who is highly respected. 

These leaders "make no effort to interfere in the actions of others; but they 
are always available to give advice or act as mediators in quarrels, and their 
opinions and behavior are often copied by others." Their most important char- 
acteristic is "strict morality and discretion;" their behavior "approaches the 
ideal ethical code of the community." Henry Orenstein, "The Role of Leadership 
in the Changing Conditions of Caste in an Indian Village," mimeographed, 
Berkeley, 1957. In the Andaman Islands, "Besides the respect for seniority 
there is another important factor in the regulation of social life, namely 

the respect for certain personal qualities. These qualities are skill in 
hunting and in warfare, generosity and kindness, and freedom from bad temper. 

A man possessing them inevitably acquires a position of leadership in the 
community. His opinion on any subject carries more weight than that of another. 
even older man. The younger men attach themselves to him, are anxious to please 
him..." AR. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Tli., 19,8, 
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of it, tt and the renge of demands which are likely to be met "out of respect. " 


In American cities lay persons who perform leadership functions in civic 
affairs are influential (in so far as they are influential) mainly by virtue 
of informal control. Witness, for example, the three roles that were described 
abovee The promoter has no power; if he can make his idea appear advantageous 
it will be taken up but not otherwise. The negotiator is sometimes able to 
offer a quid pro quo of sorts (e.g. he will not press for this if the other 
fellow wi Oe satet upon that) but in the main he relies upon patience, 
persuasiveness, and diplomatic skill. The adviser is in a similar position. 
He cannot "force" anybody to do anything. 


If the civic leader is followed, it is not because he has penalties and 
rewards to distribute but because what he recommends "makes sense" and because 
he himself is respected. Here is an account of these matters given by a praninent 
citizen of the Midwestern city. In the course of an interview he had spoken 
with admiration of two men -- Mr. X and Mr. Y -- who if they lived in Regional 
City would certainly be called "top power leaders," : 


Q: Why do you admire X and Y? 


A: Well, both are extremely intelligent and they have a real 
feeling of: responsibility for the well-being of the community. 
They're level-headed in the sense that they're realistic about 
possible goals and ways of achieving them. They are not just 
visionary, well.meening people. They also have independent 
personal fortunes and a position of authority in relation to 
other leaders in the community. In other words, they carry a 
clout. If either of them want to dragoon somebody onto a 
committee or get some money they can do it quite easilyee. 

Q: Why do X and Y have this power of persuasion? Does Z have 

a clout? 


A: The term 'clout' is misleading. I shouldn't have used it. I 
should have said, ' The power of persuasion.! 


11) The following quotations suggest how different may be the grounds, both prox- 
imate and ultimate, upon which respect is accorded: 


1. "..eleadership in prison is exercised by the criminally mature inmates who 
are serving long sentences for crimes of violence within the institution, by 
homosexuality, or by psychoneurotic or psychopathic behavior. Prison culture 
is organized around the values of its most persistent and least improvable 

members." C, Schrag, “Leadership Among Prison Inmates," American Sociological 
Review, XIX (Feb. 195k), p. 


2. "One of these teachers, however, was a very influential person because he 
possessed the attributes of a real Chinese gentleman. In addition to his 
specialized training he was able to paint landscapes, write poems, carve wood 
and stones, conduct conversations, and appreciate natural beauties. He could 
smoke like a gentleman and sip tea like an old scholar. He behaved very con-~ 
ventionally before women and old people, but was humorous when he talked with 
a group of young farmers." M.C. Yang, Op. cit., p. 188. 
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Why do X and Y have this power of persuasion? What do they have 
that others lack? 


I think the respect that the persuadee has for the persuader, and 
also the question of whether he likes him or dislikes him. I 
would make an effort to do things for X and Y that I would not 
make for John Jones. And that respect is a reflection of a lorg 
history in the case of each of them. There was real dedication 
to the community. 


One can see in this reply (and in other similar interview material) scme 
of the proximate grounds upon which respect is accorded by prominent people in 
the Midwestern city. A "civic leader" is respected by others if he: a) has 
worked or sacrificed from motives that are public-spirited; b) has good judgment, 
and c) has experience in handling large affairs and thus is used to exercising 
power and accepting responsibility. 


It follows that in the Midwestern city one is not likely to have great 
informal influence among prominent people unless one is rich and powerful. Wealth 
and power are not however the bases upon which the influence rests directly; they 
are the sometimes necessary but never sufficient conditions of being respected, 
and it is respect, not the conditions which give rise to it, which the social 
scientist is likely to find the most interesting object for study. 


It should be said again, however, that there is no necessary connection 
between having influence, formal or informal, and performing leadership functions. 
Whether the people who lead are the same people who have influence is an empir- 
ical question. 


he 


Research along these lines will not focus on the questions which are now 
so popular: Who has high status? Who is considered "most important" in the 
making of decisions? Who gets his wey? Whatever may be the importance of these 
questions, they lead in other directions. For the study of leadership in the 
community (or for that matter in any group at all) the crucial questions seem to 
be these: What are the roles (or complexes of roles) by which various functions 
(initiation of new activity, redefinition of ends, planning, end so on) re- 
quisite to the concerting of ectivity are carried on? What are the sociel cir- 
cumstances which shape these roles and affect their working? What is the divi- 
Sion of labor among them and how are people selected for them? Does the per- 
formance of one or another Jeadership function entail having influence (power 
or control, formal or informal)? If the leader is followed out of respect, 
what characteristics inspire it and what are the ultimate values these character 
istics exemplify or symbolize? 
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THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


William M. Beaney 
Princeton University 


Prepared for Delivery at the 1958 Annual Meeting of 
the Political Science Association, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 4-6, 1958 


To place the following contents in proper perspective it is neces- 
sary to explain briefly the background of this report to the members 
of the Association. So many distinguished members of the APSA have 
3poken on this subject in previous conventions that the unexplained 
‘ippearance of the writer might be taken as evidence of a deep current 
of despair among Association leaders. 


My credentials are simply explained. In August, 1957 at the 
‘equest of a division of the Ford Foundation, the writer made a brief 
wrvey of introductory courses in political science and attempted to 
sach some conclusions concerning the potentialities of a project 
<signed to improve the quality of these courses that had been proposed 
-y a committee of the APSA. | 


Respondents were told that their comments and data would be kept 
onfidential. The material that follows adheres to that promise. The 
aes of responding institutions appear at the end of this paper. Any 
ther identification has been avoided. 


ojective of the Survey 


The survey was undertaken with two objectives: First, to deter- 
ine the current state of the teaching of introductory courses in 
dlitical science and the extent to which such courses are viewed by 
1e profession as satisfactory. Second, to determine whether there is 
need for a program designed to improve introductory courses and, 

so, to suggest promising lines of investigation and experimentation. 


‘ope and Method 


The necessity of producing a preliminary report by Sept. 2, 1957 
‘2nt that the survey would have to be restricted in both scope and 
“acd, It was decided to send a relatively brief questionnaire to 
» ¢elected private and public institutions, and to interview informed 
.culty members at 12-15 institutions, principally in the East. This 
:port is based on information supplied by 51 institutions (26 
iblic supported, 25 private). Information received from three other 
stitutions has been discarded for purposes of this survey, either 
*cause incomplete, or unsuitable. In a substantial number of cases 
-luzdle statements were supplied by correspondents, supplementing the 
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ompleted questionnaire. What follows is based on questionnaire data, 
ritten statements and interviews. While the method used is admittedly 
ess than rigorous, and the sample not scientifically derived, it is 


ighly doubtful if a more complete study would change the data and 
onelusions in any appreciable way. 


yat_ is the Introductory Course? 


At most institutions the introductory course, as the title suggests, 
3 viewed as an introduction to the materials and method of political 
sience. It is commonly considered a basic course that is prerequisite 
9 concentration by a student in the department, and at the same time 
2ryves as the one course in political science taken by a large number 
’ students whose principal interests lie elsewhere and who elect the 
nurse primarily because of a social science distribution require- 
nt, In some state universities it may perform a third function, 
umely, to fulfill a legislative mandate that certain classes of 
‘udents (most commonly education majors) receive a certain amount of 
istruction in American government, including state and local govern- 
nt. Whether one course can with equal success meet the requirements 


‘two or three different classes of students is a question that 
1 be raised below. 


Jectives of the Introductory Course 


Most comments on "objectives" stressed the necessity of giving 
student basic data and analytical skill to prepare him for additional 
id more advanced courses in political science. While it is argued 
iat the typical introductory course is "good for the non-major," 

e@ has the clear impression that the introductory course is not 
ewed generally as a course in citizenship training, or as a survey 
‘urse for the non-major, or as a means of arousing interest in 
‘litics in those who may enter the course without strong motivation. 

There are exceptions. One respondent views his institution's two- 
rm introductory course as serving all purposes reasonably well. 
is course, combining theory, comparative and U. S. government, is 
nsidered an adequate exhibition of the range of important political 
eas and their application, a good survey of the various topics with 
ich more advanced courses will deal, as well as an introduction to 
€ technique of political analysis useful to students in political 
lence or in any other discipline involving values, competing inter- 
ts, formal and informal social structures. 

Another very commonly professed "objective" of the introductory 
‘urse, especially where American government (usually at the national 
vel only) is the subject, is the necessity of American college 
aduates "knowing" how their government works. Again, this is not 
med at increasing participation in politics, but is viewed as part 
‘one's essential cultural stock. It is asserted that one can read 
WSpapers, periodicals, and books with keener awareness of fundamental 
uses, behavior patterns, trends, etc. after having had such a course. 
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An additional. word should be said about the student who is re- 
quired at many institutions to take a specified number of class 
hours in the social sciences, defined typicaily to include politica) 
science, economics, sociriogy, with history end psycnolcgy occasion- 
ally acded. This means that a number of students with little or no 
interest in political science will select tne introductory course 
as the iesser of evils. Hence, the ccurse must be cesigned, so the 
thought goes, to permit these "captives" to pass throvgh successfull 
woich means that tne material thas might he desirable for strongly 
motivated students must give way to that which is simpler ard more 
easily digested. 

In reality, one rarely finds only one professed objective, but 
rather a combination of objectives. 


Conception of the Introductory Course 


Six of 25 private institutions and 9 of 26 public institutions 
indicated "inadequate course conception" as one of their leading pro 
lems, and it wovld appear tnat the problem is even more serious thar 
these figures indicate. [T*ifveen of the private institutions and 10 « 
the public ones have made some substantial chenge in the conception 
or format of their introductory course since 1954. Half of those 
institutions that have made a basic change stil} term their course 
onception "inadequate." From statements volunteered by many institu: 
tions that did not specifically describe course conception as inade- 
quate, it is apparent that relatively few departments are substantia: 
satisfied, This may indicate a healthy modesty, but to this observe: 
it denotes confusion of thought and purpose. Perhaps the best way t< 
approach this problem is by iooking at the institutions that profess 
greatest satisfaction, and indicate why. 


Institution Subject matter Explanation of success 
A Theory, Comp., US "Core" materials. Senior 
profs. in charge greatly int 
ested. 
B Theory, Comp., US "Core" good reading, adequat 
lectures. 
C US Senior lecturer outstanding, 
gocd staff. 
D US, Comp. Small course, well taught. 
E (2 Theory, Comp. Excellent lectures, lively 
courses ) Pol. Power in US reading. 
Exciting lecturer, diversifi 
reading. 
F Government and Unorthodox, many "issues," 


Citizenship in Action 


From this one can derive little that is instructive about the one 
best way to conceive the introductory course, unless it is that only 
one "straight" American government survey course is on this list, but 
it should be pointed out that in each instance there is some factor 
other than "conception" that helps to explain the success enjoyed. 
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‘ourse Format 


Format is derived from conception obviously. Both are related 
o course length. But it is not always clear what that relationship 
s. Ten of 25 private institutions have a one semester course, 15 
ive two semesters. Fourteen of the public institutions have one 
emester or one quarter courses, with 12 giving two semesters or 
| varters. It is not at all apparent that the most dissatisfied insti- 
utions blame the lack of time for their principal difficulties, 
lthough the brevity of the course is frequently cited as an important 
actor where only one term or quarter is available. It is not clear 
hether course length in each instance results from an institutional 
attern in introductory courses, or is primarily the result of 
onscious choice by the department concerned. The type of course 
ombining theory, comparative and U.S. government could not be 
ttempted in one semester, quite obviously. 

The subject matter of the introductory political science course 
3 prevalently U.S. national government, with some state and local 
aterials added to most courses given at public institutions. Twenty- 
aree of 26 public institutions devote all or a substantial part of 
reir course to U.S. government. "Introduction to Politics" or some 
imilar description characterizes all, or a substantial part, of the 
osurse in 6 institutions. One institution gives a semester of compar- 
tive government. 

_ Private institutions are somewhat less partial to U.S. govern- 
ant, although 17 of 25 devote all or a substantial part of the course 
2 this subject. Nine give theory and comparative, usually alon 
ith some U.S., and 2 have "Introduction to Politics" courses. (the 
tals exceed the number of institutions because of the split in the 
2arts work at certain schools). There seems to be a predominant 
iew in the private institution that the conventional American govern- 
ont survey course is unsatisfactory, but there is much less agreement 
4 what should replace it. One point on which there is agreement 
19ong those who have had experience in the matter, is that students 
2em to show greater interest when foreign governments were treated 
irst and that much of this interest carries over to later phases 
> the course when they turn to a study of U.S. government. This is 
irticularly true with students who have had a high school course that 
irported to cover American government, a course that is usually given 
the third or fourth year of high school. Instructors teaching 
nerican government courses in colleges have serious difficulties 
1 convincing such students that they are not retracing familiar paths 
len they encounter topical titles that sound familiar. Even for 
sudents who have had no work in government, it is asserted that 
sudying foreign governments at the outset of a beginning course, 

‘8 greater fascination and in a sense puts the student in a more 
2ceptive state of mind. There is a substantial body of opinion, 
specially at public institutions, that for American students a course 
1 American government is the only defensible choice, particularly | 

: the course must be given in one term or quarter. They argue that 

3 is difficult enough to deal adequately with one government in a 
rm, and that a student should at least be made aware of how his 
Xvernment is constituted and how it operates. 
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The greatest doubt, and in a sense the most serious debate (if 
it may be called such) surrounds the wisdom of including political 
theory in the introductory course. It is difficult to suggest 
accurately the range of the debate. Some support it in principle, 
but assert that it cannot be used in their institution, because of 
large classes, staff problems, low quality of students, and other 
reasons. Some feel that classical theory should be avoided but that 
theory showing the nature of communistic, socialist, and democratic 
governments is desirable. Another small group wants to stress the 
analytical tools and empirical basis of modern political science, 
with emphasis on what they conceive to be the distinctive aspects of 
the discipline, The behaviorists frequently take this position, 

The one conclusion that can be made is that there is no concensus 
as to a "core" of political science that should provide the materials 
of the introductory course, or a body of theory or principles similar 
to the economic principles or theory that commonly serve as the 
introductory course in economics. Any attempt to determine just "why" 
this is so would lead into a lengthy discussion of the development of 
oolitical science, but it may be suggested that "theory" in political 
science has traditionally been in the hands of the classicists, who 
aave given descriptive theory courses that start with Plato and, 
typically, conclude with Locke. Recent decades have witnessed the 
tise of a new type of theorist in political science, one who designs 
research projects and evolves theoretical models for the purpose of 
jiscovering the “natural laws" of political life. Obviously, repre- 
sentatives of these two camps may have little in common, yet frequently 
are found in the same department. Each may oppose the other's 
theoretical "core," and thus far no effective combination of the two 
approaches has been found. - 

One question raised above concerns the desirability of devising 
3eparate introductory courses for two quite different publics: the 
dotential political science, or social science major on the one hand, 
ind the non-major, or “one course" student on the other. Respondents 
vere asked directly whether, if resources permitted, they would give - 
a second and different introductory course for the non-major. Eight 
of the 26 public institutions and 12 of the 25 private institutions 
would give such a course. A few already do so. It was suggested 
commonly that the non-majors should be given a course which is con- 
seived more broadly, characterized by less emphasis on mastery of 
lata about structure and processes, and perhaps frankly oriented toward 
she more exciting problems of the discipline. 

Experimental courses are now being given at at least two insti- 
sutions for the purpose of finding more suitable courses for the major 
ind non-major respectively. 


the Teaching of the Introductory Course 


There are three principal elements which combined determine the 
legree of success of an introductory course: lecture, reading, and 
tlass instruction. One might add "examination" as a fourth, but it 
8 probable that the impact of this is normally not very decisive. 
\ctually, there is no recognized technique for measuring the success 

fa course. Size of enrollment, a rough consensus of students who 


. 
; 


Vourse 


have had, or are taking the course, usually suffices. What changes 
in attitude are produced or what incentives to political participa- 
tion are aroused seem never to be measured. It is conceivable that 
a course pronounced "successful" by students may actually have caused 
narmful effects, if it presented a distorted picture of the subject, 
or avoided the difficult problems and topics in favor of popular 
ones. We simply don't know. We accept the beneficence of the whole 
process as a matter of faith. Few institutions conduct an intensive 
examination of student attitudes. Almost none invites inspection by 
colleagues from other institutions. 

What can be discussed are the attitudes and knowledge of those 
who teach introductory courses. Whether their judgment may be fully 
trusted is doubtful. They may well err on the critical side. 
Certainly there is little evidence of excessive optimism. 


Lecture 


There is some tendency to abandon the large lecture group, 
although little evidence that lecturing as a teaching technique is 
xeing abandoned. In some cases this change is the result of a move 
50 decentralize the teaching of the introductory course so that each. 
slass instructor is wholly responsible for teaching and examining 

lis group. Seven large and other smaller institutions give a 
jecentralized course. The large class enrollments have made this 

3tep desirable. The private institutions tend to use a system of 
xommon lectures (1, 2 or 3 a week) although some do not have any 
straight lecture period. 

At public or private institutions the success or failure of the 
lecture period is obviously determined principally by the skill of 

she lecturer. While seriously criticized by many modern educators 

is being the worst possible technique for teaching, in that it is 
ssentially a one-way process which demands little from the student, 
+t is so firmly established as an important and in many instances 
rincipal, element in teaching that it may be desirable to point out 
riefly why lecturing accounts for two-thirds or more of course time 
n the majority of institutions that responded. (It is difficult to 
@ precise, because institutions using a decentralized system do not 
now how much lecturing is done by individual instructors). 

| Lecturing was adopted because it was and still is a dominant 
‘eature of German and continental systems, many features of which were 
opied by American universities in the 19th century, and has been 
etained because it has the advantages of simplicity and economy in 
eaching large numbers of students. An additional argument given by 
hose who don't admire formal lecturing as an educational technique 

Ss that in a large survey course it is desirable to have at least one 
ecture weekly to ensure a common element in the course, and to 
acilitate a common examination procedure. A fully decentralized 
ystem, they argue, is successful only if all instructors are 
ompetent and experienced, and even where that condition is met, there 
S the problem of wide variations in the individual versions of the 
curse. They recognize that common reading assignments, the use of a 
repared syllabus, and fairly frequent staff conferences will go far 
9 minimize differences, but in rebuttal point out that the latter 
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two devices are time consuming. One respondent that thinks the time 
4s well spent is very happy with its decentralized course. Two 
defenders of the lecture system who wouldn't consider giving it up 
argue that all students get some insight into a really top-flight 
political scientist's approach to problems, that students are stimu- 
lated to greater efforts by good lecturing and that this is vital 
where graduate students or new instructors do a large part of the 
instruction. 

Apart from these familiar arguments and rejoinders, there is un- 
questionably an appeal in lecturing that some academicians find 
irresistable. Most activities associated with academic life are 
performed by individuals or small groups. A class gives one a small 
audience, but a lecture is the one opportunity to hold a large 
audience captive while one's thoughts are sprayed at them. Without 
overstressing this factor it is helpful also to note that the 
lecturer is normally in charge of a course and this denotes a higher 
academic status. One understands then why the profession accepts 
lecturing as a principal teaching technique. Perhaps one other 
3imple explanation is that teachers brought up under the lecture 
nethod simply accept the inevitability of teaching in the same way. 
Even if we were to conclude that lecturing, except in rare 
cases, is not a desirable teaching method, it is argued that in most 
instances it could not be abandoned because of the increased costs of 
instruction that would follow. Thus far no cheaper way has been 
ound to instruct 500 - 2,000 students than by one lecture. With 
slosed circuit TV it may be possible to capture even larger audiences. 
Yost university administrators, one is told, simply cannot accept 
iny change in introductory courses in Political Science, or any 
other subject, if the change increases costs. They strongly favor 
improved techniques that either cut costs, or at least keep them the 
cane. This reaction to increased costs is widespread, It is found 
‘in public universities as well as private, in small schools as.well 
“8 large. This raises a serious and most depressing though, namely, 
snat the methods of higher education may be frozen, or severely 
‘astricted, primarily as the result of the economics of higher educa- 
o.on, Whether the great upsurge of interest in higher education in | 
late 1957 will extend beyond a program of vastly increased expenditures 
/ur science is not yet clear. Obviously, the economic problem, while 
siscussed here with respect to lecturing is applicable to all intro- 
“uctory course reforms that require increased expenditures per 
:sucent. This is a point frequently glossed over by those favoring 
“i4ll group experiments as many respondents noted. Most any institu- 
32° can finance an experimental course or class, but if its adoption 
‘romises increased costs the experiment will be pronounced a failure. 
-1 some instances extremely small amounts of money would enable a 
‘spartment to try something different or to bring about an obvious 
provement, but the money simply is not available. While it can be 
““gued that academicians may not campaign effectively for these 
lacitional amounts, it should be added that they occupy a very weak 
Jargaining position. 

In conclusion, one gets the picture of a vast amount of lectur- 
ing in political science introductory courses, some of it brilliant, 
10st of it competent, but hardly exciting, and a substantial and 
indeterminate amount of it probably close to sheer waste, educationally 
\Lthough admittedly not a highly effective educational technique, it 


oxromises to survive for a variety of reasons, the most important being 
-ts cheapness. 
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reading 


There is considerable complaint about the reading materials avail- 
ble for the introductory course. In about half of the responding 
nscitutions, the students single out "dull reading" as a significant 
‘course weakness. The instructors are even more firmly agreed that 
hey have great difficulty in selecting reading that will be both 
ecurate and interesting and uniformly successful in covering all the 
coles they feel are essential in the course. 

Obviously the conception and format of the course determine what 
sajing materials are suitable. Clearly then, part of the difficulty 
tes here. In the course is to survey American national government 
a oe semester, it is necessary to select reading that is broad 
ather than deep, that has some unity of focus, and yet treats the 
riacipal institutions, processes and problems of our national govern- 
2253. Actually, that is what most courses attempt to do, except that 
rovlems are dealt with only as incidental to the study of structure, 
nstitutions and processes. Two results follow from this decision | 
> give a survey course completely covering American national govern- 
ont. It leads to heavy reliance on a single text, and the text 
riters, striving to reach the largest market possible cover all 
spics conceivably within the limits of such a course in great detail 
ad frequently in a dogged plodding fashion. Recognizing that the 
avroductory texts are not very exciting, most introductory course 
lanners add a book of supplementary readings on the theory that the 
onotony of reading the text can be broken up by reading each week a 
ew interesting items by authors whose viewpoints will be more 
vident and somewhat more controversial than those of the text authors. 
his is the pattern in about 90% of the institutions contacted. 

The consequences of this system quite commonly are as follows. 
Although I haven't any meaningful statistics to cite, where I inter- 
jewed course planners, invariably I was given this or a similar 
ers‘.r). The average student, with two books to read, and examina- 
lo-.w to Zace, wants to know at the outset what his responsibilities 
re. Eivher he will be told, or it will be suggested, or his early 
uizzes wi.11 inform him, that the heart of the course lies in his 
2xt. If the student is ill and absent from classes for a few weeks, 
n2 instructor will tell him to "concentrate on the text." From 
Opies of previous final examinations he will note the heavy emphasis 
n text material. All this is quite understandable. The text con- 
2ins the heart of the course since it stresses structure, institutions 
nd processes. The supplementary readings are usually concerned with 
roblems, controversial ideas, or political behavior and they are 
Sisodic and uneven, though more interesting when compared with the 
3xt. For tne better and more interested students these supplementary 
sadings prove quite exciting and stimulating and tend to make the text 
ore meaningful. But the bulk of the students are apt to view politi- 
41 science as a body of rather dull material contained in the one text 
hey studied. 

Until a few years ago the leading text was a magnificently dull 
Ompendium of the most minute details about our system with a tremend- 
Us collection of footnotes built up over successive editions. In 
ontrast, the leading texts today dealing with American government 
2em much more readable and stuffed with fewer unimportant facts. 
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Yet, they have not solved the problem completely. Many students and 
some instructors find one of the leading books too difficult: good 
students frequently find it dull. A livelier highly successful 

pook is criticized by some instructors as somewhat superficial and 
excessively optimistic. These and less successful books deal with 
all aspects of American government. 

Let us assume then that a course planner would prefer either to 
supplement his text readings with a variety of materials, or would 
minimize or reject the use of a text. What are his options? First, 
where course enrollment is large it is unrealistic to suggest that a 
wide variety of readings can be placed on reserve in a library. Pur- 
chasing 30 copies of a periodical to make one article available, or 
30 copies of a book in which three or four chapters will be assigned 
joes not appeal to financially oppressed library administrators, 
wholly apart from the increased expense of servicing a mass of intro- 
ductory course students on a continuing basis. And rarely can the 
time or funds be found for reproducing materials of this sort. 

In the course of my survey, the suggestion was frequently made 
oy respondents that there is a pressing need for a service organized 
on a national basis, to select and reproduce articles and other 
naterial pertaining to American government and international affairs, 
in the form of sections of government reports, excerpts from 
legislative debate, court decisions and chapters from books, and make 
them available, preferably at cost, to teaching departments. Realis- 
tically, few departments can do what those at wealthy, small insti- 
tutions can do: choose virtually anything and put it on reserve. 

[his is primarily a problem arising from large numbers of students, 
in¢ can be solved only by the ability to put into students! hands 
whatever the course planner feels should be there, 

. This is not to say that with unlimited choice of reading 

material all reading problems disappear. First, we have the situation 
alvuded to earlier of the several publics found together in the 
intreductory course. The bright young scientist completing a social 
science distribution requirement, an education major taking the course 
70 qualify for certification, the girl who takes it because her 

nother is in the League of Women Voters, the pre-law student who may 
njer in political science, the eager son of a government employee - 
Shese and other distinctive types are not likely to be equally 
satisfied by the same reading. 

Anyone who after teaching an introductory course has questioned 
st. ants about the course, has been struck by the contradictory 

ez ;onses to queries about the reading. One group liked the material 
mn -ivil liberties and courts, another disliked this intensely. The 
ser’ions on government and business appealed to many boys, the girls 
lis.iked it, and so it goes. 

All this does not indicate that the student is irrational about 
vis reading. The best, most strongly motivated student will work his 
véy Shrough almost anything that promises him additional insight into 
che nature of the political process. At the other extreme are © 
36a2Nts who will enjoy hardly enything more rigorous than a novel or 
1 lively, anecdotal, biographical sketch of a working politician. 
fet, in between these extremes are large numbers of students who 
aignt have their imaginations quickened by livelier material than they 
10Ww must read in most introductory courses. 
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At the same time it seems unrealistic to assume that this mass 
f students with varying backgrounds and interests can be equally 
ell served by one course, If this is true, it would follow that 

wo quite different introductory courses might be devised - one for 
he pre-major, the pre-social scientist, the strongly motivated 
tudent, and a different one for the education major, the student 
ulfilling his social science requirements and others with a more 
asual interest. For the latter group, a more episodic, livelier, 
ore readable set of materials with admittedly less depth would be 
rovided in the hope of stimulating interest. In this large group 

~e the citizens and voters of the future. If they can be aroused 

> *9n interest in reading newspapers and a few political periodicals, 
¢ shey can learn to appreciate major political issues and their 
mplexities, if they begin to use more rational standards in evaluat- 
uy political personalities, the introductory course would be a 
reater success than it is now. 

One recent (1957) development should be mentioned. The Inter- 
siversity Case Program now has a committee that is concerned with 
22 selection, preparation and distribution of case studies for 
atroductory courses in political science. If the ambitions of this 
mmittee are realized, some very teachable, low-cost materials will 
> made available. Presumably, a course planner would select only 
sose cases from the list of those available which fit his course 
arposes. Each student would have a copy of those assigned. The 
izst case to be written will deal with the "Little Rock" incidents. 

In conclusion it can be said that there are tremendous oppor- 
‘nities for improvement of reading materials in the introductory 
wrse, and that relatively small expenditures for experiments and 
.iot efforts may yield large returns. While reading can never be a 
tisfactory substitute for teaching, it enhances a good teaching 
“ort, and where teaching is mediocre, it can and must serve as the 
1G Stimulus to the student of political science. It is the area 
cf Liledy to yleld to reform efforts within a rezsonable time. 


and the Instructor 


{If tre lecture is of little value and the reziing dull, there 
24 thance to redeem ar. introductory course *tnrough class 

‘scruettca. dowever, if the: is only one period weekly 
O° accomplishing are slightei two ar more 
ar2 available. 

Ter of tne 25 private institutions use only svaff 
rners in the introductory course, and these are the small institu- 
ns where 1-4 men can handle all instructicr in the course. The 


‘le of the non-permanent staff member (commonly a graduate student ) 
' Shown by the following table. 


Instruction in Introductory Course (1956-57) 


stitution Permanent Staff Non-permanent 
7 
7 1 
2 2 
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institution Permanent Staff Non-permanent 


E 2 ; 

F 2 

G 8 O(formerly 
part-time) 


H 
I 10 3 


In public institutions the role of the graduate student 
nstvuctor is greater. Eight of 26 use none, but in large institu- 
ions the number may be significantly great as the following table 
nows. 


Instruction in Introductory Course (1956-57) 
ns3.tution Permanent Staff Non-permanent 


A 4 4 
B 5 12 
C 9 
D 

i 6 
F 3 8 
G 8 8 
H 13 6 
7 7 


Both private and public institutions, it is clear, tend to use 
radjuate students in staffing their introductory courses, Although > 
> .§ not suggested that as a group graduate students are less 

apesle than full-time instructcrs, it does mean that the introductory 
ose staff will frequently cor.tain several men wivh iittle teach- 
:Xperience, and staff turnover will be siostantial. Beginning 

in’ tUCcters, too, are fzequentiy expected tc teach in the invro- 

‘ei ory course, and in many instances they aiso will have had little 
Ping experience. There is, however, one Gesirable quality that 
ace: now teachers may have, and that is enthusiasm which may go far 
dnike uy For a lack of experience and deptn of knowledge. 

Beyrrd this there is litiwle to be said ahout college teaching 
to point out that no effort is mide teat: the future 
F.oern anything about teaching. One learns t:y veing vaught and 
forth to do likewise, albeit with a firm ta improve 
“ne technique previously observed, Yet, there uve miny gud 
zachers, it will be argued, and they learned by doing. Whenever the 
abject of teaching educational courses arises in academic getherings, 
nere will be much derisive comment. "Good teachers are born - not 
ade," it will be asserted. To these observers teaching of hgh 
lality results from knoving & great deal combined with a "flare" 

w impe:cing that knowledge te others. 

Sinc2 this view is dominz:rt, there is no reascn to expect 

W steps toward improving the instruction of the introductory 

urse (cr any others, for thet matter) except to get better teachers 
) replace poorer ones at your own institution. Actually, since 
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major institutions may be more zealous in hunting out men who will 
publish than those who teach, such a result is unlikely. If the 
principal criterion for promotion is publication, why should we 
expect any great interest in teaching by senior or junior men? 

No department, to the writer's knowledge, assumes any responsi- 
oility toward teaching its graduate students something about teach- 
ing. And even if one grants that there is no full substitute for 
experience, some of the experience of the elders might be imparted 
to the beginners, and so save some of the mistakes that inevitably 
secur under the present system. Observation by graduate students 
of class instruction by permanent staff members, observation of 
zraduate student instruction by experienced instructors, meetings of 
traduate students with those teaching in various fields, and some 
ninimum instruction in how to teach could hardly fail to improve the 
juality of college undergraduate instruction. At the very least, one 
20uld identify the teaching misfits. By this time we know or should 
ave learned, that even short courses in teaching methods, if 
supplemented by observation and constructive criticism, can improve 
she natural teaching ability of almost any person. The World War II 
*xxperiences of the services clearly demonstrated this. Such mundane 
aatters as how to organize a class period, how to use blackboards 
ind visual materials, how to ask questions, how to avoid “losing” a 
tlass, how to emphasize important material, how to use verbal and 
ritten testing procedures and many other simple but important points 
ire not part of the lore with which man is endowed. There is no 
eason to assume that instruction in the techniques of teaching will 
lestroy one's natural talent. : 

What are some of the common deficiencies of teachers? They are 
iisposed to spend much of the time talking to or at students. So 
2aJled "discussion" periods frequently furnish little more than another 
tecture for the student who yearns to discuss ideas and test his 
sapacity to think in this new idiom, only to find that the instructor 
ser, and will supply all he needs to know. So long as learning is 
Looked upon as the transfer of the teacher's knowledge to the student 
’W a process of talking-listening and nothing more, there is little 
1ope for the intellectual growth of the student. At the other extreme, 
students talking endlessly and aimlessly, back and forth, will yield 
little that is instructive. The creation of a real two-way communica- 
sion, directed toward a series of learning objectives, is the essence 
ff good classroom teaching. It is a rational process that can be 
weve Ww, although admittedly the fruits will vary according to the 
ai scnts of the performer. At present, it isn't taught at all. 

This amateur approach to the teaching function is characteristic 
f «ll instruction in institutions of higher learning, and is not 
sci.Lined to political science departments or to the introductory 
curse staff. The relevance of this situation to the instruction in 
ske introductory course should be apparent, however. For by defini- 
sicn, it is in the introductory course that the most challenging tasks 
‘le - to teach a large number of students, many of them only casually 
interested, the nature and excitement of political analysis and under- 
itanding. The teacher in more advanced courses can assume that the — 
sreat majority of his students have a genuine interest in the sub- 
lect matter, and that they will have had basic training in political 
‘clence, They know what the advanced course will cover and have 
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chosen it for that purpose. The instructor, at home in his 

specialty, has confidence in his capacity to reveal new insights 

to his students. Commonly, he will have made some original contri- 
pution to the field of the course through his research. Finally, an 
instructor will not be given an advanced course to teach until he has 
had a few years of experience working with senior people, and has 
tried his wings in the introductory course. 

Granted the continuance of the present system of "learning by 
doing," are there specific improvements in the system of instruction 
that might be achieved within a reasonable time? One obvious correc- 
tive would be to reduce the size of classes. On the whole, the 
private institutions have recognized this point, but some especially 
the city-community institutions still are unable to reduce to 
manageable size. In the public institutions, because of the 
tremendous enrollments in the introductory course, and the unwill- 
ingness to incur increased costs and to create a lop-sided permanent 
staff to meet the needs of one course, the following representative 
class sizes are found, 


Average Class Size (1956-57) 
Institution Number of students 
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Of 26 public institutions only three have classes under 30. 
This suggests why representatives of the public institutions fre- 
juently commented that experiments in small class instruction, with 
individual or group projects, etc., were meaningless as correctives 
‘or their situation. They want experiments to devise techniques for 
landling large classes more effectively. Unless they can solve the 
“inanclal problem that would arise from cutting class size, no 
iliernative is open except to improve the existing system. 

One obvious shortcoming in present class discussion is the 
learth of effective visual materials. The use of films, film strips, 
*c’ored or black and white charts is so slight that it would be hard 
© underestimate the extent of use of these materials. Crude, 
lt.dmade charts, barely visible 15 feet away, or excessively de- 
ailed official government charts, designed for personal scrutiny 
ire the most frequently encountered visual aids. Experiments are 
aking place with closed-circuit television at the University of 
ansas, suggesting an effective technique for future use. It is 
lard to understand why so little material has been produced by 
‘commercial companies, but they claim that the market is insufficient. 
they correctly point to the rapidly changing political scene and 
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the tendency of charts dealing with government to need constant 
revision. The commercial film strips now available are not very 
good and are not widely used. Obviously, an instructor won't go 

to the trouble of writing to a company, begging money from a chair- 
man, arrange for a projector and operator, unless the film or strips 
are worth showing. This is to say that there is almost no 
institutional or departmental effort to facilitate production, 
distribution and use of visual materials. Certainly experiments 

to improve quality and increase the distribution and use of visual 
aids would be extremely worthwhile. The potentialities of educational 
television nave not yet been explored. The tremendous interest 
around the "labor rackets" investigation suggests numerous uses of 
Tv for bringing to students legislative committee meetings and 
earings, excerpts from floor debate, press and cabinet meetings of 
zovernors and the President, administrative staff meetings, quasi- 
judicial hearings, court proceedings, party meetings and conven- 
sions, etc. Foreign governments, the UN, the World Court could be 
sovered in the same way. Put on film, they could receive wide 
sirculation at little cost. 

Another obvious step would be the establishment of a program 
lesigned to give the most gifted teachers a chance to make further 
periments in new techniques, to share their information with the 
vrofession at large, to visit and evaluate the teaching efforts of 
others. Again, rather modest sums would enable one or two individuals 
it a number of institutions to obtain some release from other teach- 
ing requirements, to undertake a different course, modified version 
x an existing course, or simply try new devices to improve teaching 
‘esults. 

Perhaps the most useful of all projects would be a plan for 
.ffective exchange of information. Social scientists have long since 
‘zndoned their “ivory tower" with respect to the research function. 
ey have more and more first hand knowledge about political pro- 
cesses as they serve as consultants or accept direct appointments 
1 local, state or national government. But concerning the teaching 
1 political science, and especially the teaching of the introductory 
‘ourse there has been little more than the face-saving gesture of a 
anel meeting or two at the annual conventions. That is. hardly 
‘nN appropriate time or place for systematic exchange of information. 
‘et, there is great interest, when one talks to individuals teaching 
te introductory course, in what is being done elsewhere. The only 
xchange of syllabi results when one of the service academies 
vites asking for the introductory course reading list. What is 
“ejod is a clearing house, directed by a person vitally interested 
r luoroving the introductory course, to serve as intermediary 
cween all interested institutions. A section of the APSR could be 
“é" [0 spread information of general concern. Syllabi could be 
cusoduced and exchanged, detailed reports on experiments made 
\ailable, exchange visits of instructors arranged. 


ene721 Conclusions 


One cannot be overly optimistic at the prospects for major 
mrrovements in the teaching of the introductory course in political 
cence in the near future. On the other hand, there is widespread 
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interest within the profession in undertaking any feasible program, 
and general agreement that the resources of individual institutions 
oxy of the Association do not permit the substantial effort required. 
: Underlying many obvious reform proposals is the basic question 
of whether institutions can finance a more expensive introductory 
sourse, recognizing that a decrease in class size, a reduction in 
she reliance on lecturing as a major teaching device, will increase 
x0sts substantially. It would seem likely, however, that if it is 
iemonstrated that an institution is below minimum standards found 
jlesirable by experimentation and collective data, strong pressures 
would arise to make it raise its standards. 
Assuming that no changes involving major increases in cost 

ire feasible, still much can be done to improve the introductory 
xourse. At the head of the list would be the exchange of informa- 
;ion on a regular basis. Second, would be a program to improve 

che quality and variety of the reading materials available for the 
‘ntroductory course. A third would be a program of experimental 
‘ourses by gifted and imaginative teachers, placing substantial 
mphasis on instruction of large groups. As part of this program 
ittention should be given the increased use of visual aids, and 
ther Cevices for making large group instruction more exciting and 
worthwhile. Fourthly, programs should be initiated at a number of 
wiversities designed to provide instruction in basic teaching 
ethods for graduate students. Similarly, institutions might be 
sncouraged to initiate improved staff procedures in introductory 
‘ourses using the experience of those who have given considerable 
ittention to this element. Their experiences should be shared. 
There will be no difficulty eliciting support for a program or 
srograms of the type suggested above. With rare exceptions the 
espondents strongly endorsed the proposal for a program of experi- 
rental courses. Most departments realize that they are not obtain- 
‘ng their share of majors. Where the introductory course is ~ 
Ifective they do. The following table is instructive. 


Department and Course Enrollments (1956-57) 


astitution Enrollment in Introd. Course Majors 

‘fective Introd. 

A 325 145 
B 330 120 
C 243 250 


Trouble" with 
ntrod. Course 


D 823 | ho 
E 350 45 
FP 1,400 70 


From a broader viewpoint, there is a great danger that a large part 


f our college graduates view political science, and the affairs of 


Overnment in general, as essentially dull and beyond the ken of ordin- 


‘ry educated citizens. Clearly there is a tremendous challenge here, 
nd one that will be more difficult to meet as time progresses. What- 


‘ver the extent of failure now, it will be multiplied in geometric pro- 


.rtion with the doubling of enrollments in the next ten years. 


Beaney, Introductory Course 


Yale 
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Private Public 
American University Alabama 
Boston College Arizona 
Boston University Delaware 
Brown Illinois 
Clark Indiana 
Cornell Towa 
Duke Kansas 
George Washington Maryland 
Hamilton Michigan 
Harvard Minnesota 
Johns Hopkins Michigan State 
NYU Mississippi 
Northwestern Missouri 
Pittsburgh North Carolina 
Pomona Ohio State 
Princeton Oregon State 
Rochester Rhode Island 
Seton Hall Rutgers 
Southern California San Diego State 
Swarthmore Tennessee 
Syracuse Texas 
Temple UCLA 
Union Vanderbilt 
Washington (St. Louis) Wayne 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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I believe that I should begin by pointing out that some of my thinking 
with respect to the study of political groups in Latin America has been ine 
fluenced by the recent work of the Social Science Research Council!s Committee 
on Comparative Politics, No doubt, that influence colors much of what I have 
to say here todaye Ordinarily, an acknowledgement of this sort could be 
relegated safely to a prefatory footnotee In this case, however, I think it 
proper to emphasize the role of the SSRC Committee on Comparative Politicse 
I say this for two reasons, First, I have recently worked fairly intensively 
with that committee, and in some writing I have done for the group I developed 
a portion of the material included in this paper, In the second place, the 
committee has made individual grants available for the study of political 
groups in Latin America and other areas, At least tw participants in this 
panel have held such grants for the advancement of this research programe 
Professor Robert &, Scott, the distinguished chairman of our panel, has just 
returned from Peruy where he was engaged in the study of political groupss 
and one of our discussants, Dr. Frank R. Brandenberg, has spent the past 
year immersed in similar research in Mexico, It is my hope that we might be 
able, before we adjourn this session, to persuade them to share some of the 
benefit of that experience with us» Actual field research on political groups 


in Latin America is, after all, the proof of the pudding in which this panel 
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is involvede 


I have sometimes had occasion to reflect upon a curious observation made 
some time ago at an earlier meeting of this association. That observation ran 
to the effect that scholarly papers were produced by two types of fools = 
those who began with definitions, and those who began without them, While I 
cannot say that I have lost much sleep pondering the question of which of these 
varieties is preferable, let me offer some evidence of where I come out on this 
issues I feel it necessary at this point to attempt to define the term "poli~ 
tical group" as uscd in this papero— 

For the present purpose, wo. may regard a political group as a system ofr 
yatterned or regular interaction among a number of individuals, This interes 
action is sufficiently patterned to permit the system to be viewed as a unity, 
and the action of the unit is directed toward some phase of the operation of 
governments Lvery political group has an interest, This is simply the central 
or continuing type of activity giving the group its property as a system or a 
unit. Interest, then, is consistent with the observed pattern of interaction, 
and not contrary to ite "The interest and the group are the same phenomenon 
observed from slightly diffcrent positions, and an 'interest group! is a tauto~ 
logical expression. The interest is not a thing that exists apart from the 
activity or that controls activity 

Let me add a few points regarding the relationship between the political 
group and its member individuals, If the group be regarded as the pattern of 


interaction among its members, it would then follow that the group has an 


Icharles B. Hagan, "The Group in a Political Science}!in Roland A. Young 
(edo), A roaches to the Study of Politics (Evanston: Northwestern University 
Prossy PPo 30-51, particularly 
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existence apart from that of the individuals associated with it. Thus a poli» 
tical group may have a history or a career of its own, distinguishable from 
those of tho individuals participating in the interaction. ,Further, at any 
given time a single individual may take part in more groups than ones a person 
with such "overlapping memberships" may pursue different and, in some casos, 
contradictory intorestse Finally, the question of the size of a group is not 
a problem for us». No issue is raised by such queries as how large or small a 
political group may be, It is defined by the pattern of intcraction, and not 
be the number of individuals contributing to it. No aggregate of rorsons is | 


too small to be considered as a political group; none is too largee 


II 


Two propositions about political groups should be obviouSe First, the 
number of such groups functioning in a givon political system is likely to be 
quite larges Second, a wide variety of types of groups exists, suggesting 
the feasibility of some system of classificatione Several such systems aro, 
of course, possible, but permit me to advance one scheme here for the classie 
fication of political groups. They may be regarded as (1) institutional, 

(2) associational, and (3) noneassociational, Let me now direct my attention 
to cach of these catcgoriose 


(1) Institutional groups are formally constituted agoncies, or sectors 


of them, with established roles in a political system. These roles are usually 
generally recognized and accepted, It is useful to distinguish between tio 


brcad typos of such institutional groupse The first is the specics which is 


2Sce David Be Truman » Tho Governmental Process (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Incey 1951), passimes ¢ pecially Chapter 2, 
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formally and ostensibly assigned authoritative political functions - such as 
rule-making, rule application, and rulowadjudication =e and which performs themo 
In other words, formally established goverment is itsolf composed of a mumber 
of groups whose role it is to carry out political functions, I take it that I 
necd not waste your time in pointing out that some political groups can bo 


studied in the examination of formal agencics of government, If nothing else, 


American political sciontists have beon conventdonally trained to direct their 
attention to such structurese Let mo therefore beat a hasty retreat from this 
subject, pausing only to remark that, while we are still with the old ee 
subject-matter of conventional political science the formal structures of 


government «- the group emphasis does imply a difference in the manner in which 


these agencies are studied, I plan to return to this propcesition at a lator 
juncture in this papers 
I should like, however, to examine the second type of institutional 


political group more closely. This is tho group which, while associated with 


a formal institution, performs a political function which diffors markedly 
from the established or ostensible role of the institution, I deem the study 
of political groups of this type in Latin .merica of high importance, and 


would give considerable priority to political inquirics of this variety in the 


Ict mc mention a fow such institutional groups of this type in Latin 
‘Americas I hope it is understood tmt I am not attempting to present hero an 
exhaustive list of such groups, but rather a relatively small sample of thom 
as illustrative of one type of political organization to which the sorious 
attention of rescarch scholars is urgently invited, 

The Roman Catholic Church is one of the major political groups of Latin 
America, Historically, Church and State were united in tho Spanish traditions 


This was truc throughout the colonial poriod in Latin Americas indeed, tho 
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movement for separation of Church and State may, in a sense, be regarded as a 
relatively recent development in the area. In most of the countries, the 
Church pursucs political objectives, and in some of them its functions resemble 
those of a political party. Some Latin~imerican political parties are essen~ 
tially Church parties, as for example the Conservative parties of Colombia and 


Ecuadore Consider this statement by the Conservative Party of iicuador of its 


political program: "Man is essontially a religious being and religion, consc~ 
quently, is a natural phenomenon 0 © o « The end of man is God, whom he should 
serve and adore in order to enjoy after death the beatified possession of 
divinitye o » oe The purpose of the state is to facilitate religious action 
so that its subjects will not lack the necessities of the spirit and will be 
able to obtain in the next life the happiness which can never be achieved in 
this,e"3 The power of the Church as a political group varies, of course, from 
country to countrye It is porhaps strongest in Ecuador and weakest in llexico, 
but there is no Latineamerican state in which the Church is not to be counted 
as a major political groupolt The Church, of course, has been studied from 
several points of vicw, but published asscssments of it in this capacity are 
rarce 

Similerly there are a few studies of the armed forces, particularly the 
armies, of Latin .imerica as political groups. This is a curious indictment 
of political scientists interested in the areay as militarism has long beon 


recognizcd as a fundamental characteristic of Latin-American politics. "The 


last step in a military career is the presidency of the republic"> is a wolle 


Aacinto Jijén y CaanMo, Politica Conservadora (Riobambas LaBuena Prensa 
dol Chimborazoy 193), vol: 1, Ppo 20, 300 


soo Jo Lloyd Hecham, Church and State in Latin America (Chapel Hill; ~~ 
University of North Carolina Press, 193). 

in George I, Blanksteny Ecuadar: Constitutions and Caudillos 
(Borkoloy: University of California Press, 1951), po 300 
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known and frequently=practiced precept in the arede Rather than tho defonso of 
tho community , the basic functions of the Latinxsmerican military lic in domes~ 
tic politics, Everywhere high-ranking army officors are important politicians; 
everywhere the military provides a species of backdrop for politicse Genera lly 
this is more true of the armics than of the other armed services, although in 

a few of the countrics<enotably Argentina®and Paraguay==the navies also operate 
as significant political groupse Political studics of the Latin-Amorican armed 
services are sorely needed, Nucstions cspecially roquiring investigation in= 
clude the process of political clique=formation among military and naval officers, 
and tho relationship between militarism and the class systcme Certain military 
major and licutcnant-coloncle-appear to be of pecularly critical | 
political significances 

Few studies have been made of bureaucracy in Latin America, andy conse~ 
quently, little can be said of the roles of public workers as political groups, 
In some of the countries government work, as other types of occupations, is 
organized on the basis of part~time jobs. Moreover, few of the republics have 
developed effective merit systems of civil service, and a spoils system is 
generally characteristic of the area, These considerations would suggest 
patterns of action differing from what is to be found in Western Europe or the 
United States, Latin-imerican government workers no doubt may be regarded as 
political groupse However, the current state of research on this problem does 
not permit evaluation at this time of thoir full significances 


(2) Let me now turn to the associational, or second major category, of . 


political groupse These are formally or consciously organized associations 


which lic outside the formal structure of government and which include the 


6 See Blanksten, Perén'!s argentina (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
953) PPe 314=3163 and Arthur P. Whitaker, Argentino Upheaval (New York: 
Praeger, 1956), passim. 
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performance of political functions among their stated objectives, Generally 
speaking, the associational groups carry out less authoritative functions than 
do the institutional organizations, That is to say, this second category tends 
to concentrate its activity on such matters as political recruitment, interest 
articulation, interest aggregations, and == in some cases = political communt.= 
cation rather than on more ant ewhtiavive political functions such as rulce 
making, rule=application, and rulewadjudicatione 

Two chief types of associational groups ny te distinguished, This is 
roughly similar to the distinction, familiar to students of politics in the 
United States, between political parties and pressure groupSe However, the 
division sought here is not quite the same as that. In the United States and 
in many of the countries of Western Europe, "political parties tend to be free 
of ideological rigidity, and are aggregative, that is, scek to form the largest 
possible interest group coalitions by offering acceptable choices of political 
personnel and public policye"? On the other handy pressure groups in those 
same so»called "Western" systems "articulate political domands in the society, 
seck support for these demands among other groups by advocacy and bargaining, 
and attempt to transform these demands into authoritative public policy by 
influencing the choice of political personnel, and the various processes of 
public policy making and enforcements"8 In many Latineomerican countries, 
particularly in those with the more underdeveloped economies ~~ nia no doubt, 


in most of the so-called "non-estern" political systems «= the dividing line 


Wabricl Almond, Comparative Study of Interest Groups amd tho 
Political Process" (unpublished paper, Conmittes on Comparativo Politics, 
Social Science Research Councils 1957), pe 20. Soo also Sigmund Neunann, © 
Nodorn’ Folitical Partios (Chicagos Univorsity of Chicago Press, 1956). 


8a1mond, Ope Gites 19=20 
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does not fall in quite the same place. In many of these systems, political 
partics tond to be more non-aggregative than aggregative, and some of the 
functions of the othor associationcl groups include activities usually restricted 
_ to political parties in the United States and in some of the Western Europoem 
systcnS» 
Despite the fact that political partics have long been included among 
the accepted concerns of political scientists, it romains a curious circumstance 
that vory little research has been done on these organizations in Latin Ancricao 
Indeed, only one political party in the area has been the object of a full» 
blown monographic study»? "The field is one which needs a vast amount of spade | 
work of a primary sort and on top of that additional synthesis in order to put 
the raw materials in propor arrangement and perspective," Russcil H, Fitzgibbon 
has saide "I comaend tho field of Latin-American political parties to a whole 
generation of prospective graduate students in political scicnce,#10 
Not only the party systems, but also the partics themsclvesy are of 
various types in Latin Americae once again, therefore, undertake the 
task of classification, Although the existing literature of political scicnco 
contains a number of fairly claborate attompts at categorization, it would scom 
that nothing more complicated is necessary for the present purpose than a 
Simple dichotomy scparating ono=party systems from competitive party systerise 
Both types are to be found in Latin Amcricae 
The one-party system, of coursc, is the situation in which a single 


political party holds an effoctivo monopoly of public power and controls access 


Harry Kantor, The Icco.ogy and Program of the Peruvian Aprista Movement 
(Borkoloys Univorsi ty of Calis Pross, 1953)e 


1Opussell H, Fitzgibbon, "Tho Party Potpourri in Latin America," Tho 
Westorn Political Guartorly, vole Xy noe 1 (March, 1957), ppe 2122, 
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to goverment office, In some onesparty systems, this may be provided for by 
law, in which other political parties are considered illegal or subversive; in 
another type of onc=party system, othor partics may oxist legally but ~~ for 
reasons largely unrelated to legal questions or government coorcion «~ find 
themselves unable to challenge effectively the dominant party's hold on the 

sy stcme | 

| Thus conceived, two varictics of dominant partics hold powcr in the once 
perty systems of Latin America, Tho first of these may be dubbed tho "dicta~ 
torial" party. This is found where two clements are presont. First, ‘an 
official attempt is made to ewer the distinction between the party in power 
and the government of the country, and to rendoer opposition to the party vire 
tually synonymous with treason against the state. Secondly, the party in powor 
is the only legal party, any othors existing in theo country being considered 
subsersivee The best current Latineimcrican illustration of this type of 

party is to be found in the Dominican Repubdlice Such a system has also operated 
in Venezucla,e Paraguay!s arrangement is a borderline casc == other malian 
than the Colorado are theoretically legal, but the price of participating in 
thom is often imprisonment or exile anyway. , 

Tho second type of group holding powcr in a one-party system may bo 
designated as the "dominant non-dictatorial" party. In this casey one party 
holds a monopoly of political powor in the sonse that it is victorious in 
virtually all elections, but other partics are legal and do exist. This is 
Sonewhat similar to the stergotypo «= tut I beg you not to hold me responsible 
for its validity -« of tho "Solid South" in the United States, The leading 
Latinaimerican case is in Mexico, where tho Party of Revolutionary Institutions 


is without a serious rival, Other Hexican parties exist legally, but 


the initial lIctters of Partido Revolucionario Institucional. 
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thoy exercise virtually no‘ authority in government ote Uruguay's syston may 
also be included here, if we agree with Fitzgibbon that it cannot be regarded 
as a two-party offair,/3 Further, it has boon noted that the situation in 
Paraguay's case is borderline =~ if one Paraguayan foot is in the"dictorial" 
party camp, the other is with the "dominant non-dictatorial" party. 

Competitive party systems exist where two or more parties, none of thon 
a dominant or "official" organization, contend among themselves, In gencral, 
there are two classes of competitive systems, multi-party and two-party 
arrangonents.s 

A nultieparty system contains three or more major political parties, 
normally making it impossible for any one of them to command a majority of 
the scats in a representative assembly. Politics in these systems frequently 
operate through coalitions or blocks involving two or more parties, and these 
understandings arc designed to produce working majoritios. Latin America's 
best illustration of a multi-party system is to be found in Chile, where thore 
are at loast six major political parties, none of which controls a legislative 
majority The multieparty arrangomcnt also oxists in Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Costa Ricay Cuba, Guatomala, Panama, and Porus 

Two-party systems contain two major political sufficiently latched 
in strength to permit their alternation in powor, "Third" or "minor" parties 


arc legal in these systoms, but arc raroly serious rivals at the polls of tho 


Frmk Brandonborg, "Mexico: jn Experiment in Onc-Party Democracy" 
(PheD. thesis, University of Ponnsylvaniay 1955); and Robort E, Scott, Mexicos 


Governnent in Transition! (Urbana, unpublished manuscript) 9 particularly ppel6 
Ppo 


13566 Pe ll, bolow, 


John Reese Stevenson, The Chilcan Popular Front (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Pross, 
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two major parties, Thus conceived, two-party systems are rare in Latin 


Americas indeed, they are rare outside the English-speaking worlde The best 


Latin-American illustration of a twoxparty system is to be found in Colombia, 
where the Conservative and Liberal Parties, roughly evenly matched, have his~ | 
torically alternated in power, Uruguay also has two major political parties «= 


the Colorados and the Blancos =~but there is some question as to whether this 


js a clear case of a two-party system. Fitzgibbon, for example, believes that, 


since the Colorados have been victorious in all national elections since 1868, 


jt cannot be said that Uruguay's is a true two-party arrangement! 

Most of the major parties in the competitive systems of Latin Anerica 
are what might be called traditional political parties, In general, these 
have two major characteristics, First, the issues which concern them have 
historically troubled Latin Americans as longerange political problems of their 
respective countries, Primarily, these issues have been the questions of land 
tenure and the temporal role which should be exercized by the Roman Catholic 
Churche Second, the traditional parties draw their membership, in terms of 
the class systems of Latin sitet primarily from the upper classes, with the 
other classes + often involving majorities of national populations ~) virtually 
excluded from direct participation in these parties, The traditional parties 


may be roughly branded as conservative or liberal, Conservative parties 


generally defend the interests of the large landowners and advocate an expanded 
temporal role of the Church, sometimes including union of Church and State, 
Conservative parties have been in power in most of the countries of Latin 
‘merica during most of the years of thoir respective national historics, 
Representative Conservative parties include the Conservative Party of Argentina, 


the Conservatives of Colombia, the Conservative Party of Ecuador, the Blanco 


Cites Pe 18 See also Fitzgibbon Uruguay’ Portrait of 
Domocracy (New Brunswicks Rutgors University Press especially 
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Party of Uruguay, and COPEI of Venezuelae Liboral parties, on the other hand, 
havo generally advocated some species of land reform, separation of Church and 
State, and a general reduction in the temporal influence of the Churche Re» 
presentative liberal parties are the Radical Party of Argentina, the Radicals 
‘of Chile, the Liberals of Colombia, tho Radical-Liboral Party of Ecuador, and 


the Colorados of Urugusye 


The parties which participate in the competitive systems of Latin Ancrica 
may be classed as pragmatic, ideological, and particularistic. Pragmatic 
partics are those which make no major ideological or philosophical demands 
upon their membership. Such parties are far more interested in connie the 
votes than the minds of their followers, who may enter or leave the pragnatic 
groups without benefit of the trauma of ideological, philosophical, or religious 
conversion on such occasionse 

Pragmatic parties may be broad» or narrow=based, depending on how largo _ 

a sector of the politically articulate population is appealed to by the groupe 
Perhaps Latin America's best illustrations of the broad-based pragnatic. party 
are the Argentine Radical Party (ucr1$) and the Chilean Radical Party, The 

UCR has endeavored, with some success, to appeal for the clectoral support of 
organized labor, commercial and industrial interests, associations of university 
Students, and professional and intellectual organizations, Indeed, under the 
leadership of Arturo Frondizi in the presidential election of 1958 » the UCR, 
which had bitterly fought the Per6én dictatorship (196-1955), successfully 
campaigned. for the votes of thoso who had formerly supported Porén$ In Chile, 
the Radical Party has joined together university students, labor organizations, 
teachers! associations, and the smaller commercial and industrial interests, 


Narrowebased pragmatic parties are more numerous in the areae In general, 


After the initial letters of Unién Civica Radical (Radical Civic Union). 
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these are of two types ~ personalistic and ad hoc parties, Personalistic 


parties are an outgrowth of personalismo, a longestanding ingrediont of Latin~ 


American politicse Personalismo may be defined as the tendency to follow or 


oppose a political leader on personality rather than ideological grounds, 
through personal, individual, and family motivations rather than because of an 
impersonal political idea or program, This historic attribute of the politics 
of the area has beon noted by many students of Latin America. Pierson and 

Gil, for oxample, point to "the high value placed on the individual and personal 
leadership" promoting "a disposition to vote for the man rather than tho party 
or the platform"? Another student has saids "From earliest days the Latin 
Americans « e o have always been more interested in their public men than in 
their public policies. ‘They have tended to follow colorful leaders, to the 
subordination of issuese ee o A picturesque demagogue is virtually assured 

a Jarge following "18 

Latin Americans like to sayeeand this exaggerates the situation==that 
"Every ‘isnt is a somebody~ism," Personalist parties are "Somebodyexi.st!! groups 
organized in support of the political ambitions of strong personal leaders, 


Paraguay has its Franquista Partyy composed of the followers of General Rafacl 


Franco3~? Brazil had a Querimista®? party; Ecuador a Velasquista organizationy 


made up of the followers of Dr. José Marfa Velasco Ibarra; and Uruguay a 
Batllista "faction", founded by tho ninctoonth=contury statesman, José Batlle 


y Orddfiez, Thoro is some cvidence that personalist partics are currontly dex 


Picrson and Federico G, Gil, Governments of Latin Amorica 
(Now Yorks McGraw-Hill Book Goo, Ince, 1957)9 Po 31> 
Brustin Fe Macdonald, Latin-imorican Politics and Government (New Yorks 
Thomas Crowoll Cos, socond edition), pe 2s 


riot connected with Spain's Generalissimo Francisco Francoo 


20; storally » "we wantist}! a popular abbreviation of "We want Vargas," 
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clining in number and influcnce in Latin Amoricae 

Finally, there are ad hoc parties, Theso are fluid organizations creatad 
for the purpose of achicving shorterange political objectives and disappearing 
whon these ends have been accomplished or defeated, These parties are particu 
larly important in the politics of Bolivia, Ecuador, and Paraguaye "In theso 
tines," a Bolivian wrote in 1942, "nothing is simpler than to found a political 
party. To form a political party only three people and one object are necessaryt 
a prosident, a vico president, a secretary, and a rubber stamp, The party can 
get along even without the vice president and the secretarys o » »o There have 
been cases in which the oxistence of only the rubber stamp has boen sufficiontet 
Parties of this type are especially important in times of political instability 
and so~called revolution, These, it should be noted; are not infrequent in a 
nuniber of the countries of Latin Amcricade 

Ideological partics are also to be couted among the actors in the compe= 
titive party systems of tho area, Communist parties, for example, exist through: 
out the Amoricas, The most important Communist organizations are in Argentinas; 
Bolivia, where tho party has long been know as the Leftist Revolutionary Party 
(PIR? 2) 3 Brazils Chilo; Cuba3 Guatemalas and Mexico, where the group is called 
tho Popular Party. Although the Mexican party system is not a compotitive one, 
the he:cican Communists are nevertheless worth mentioning horee Despite indica» 
tions that the party is small and weak from the standpoint of its influence 

upon domestic politics in Mexico, the communist organization in that cowmtry 
docs perform a noteworthy international function in serving as a point of 


liaison, and as an informational clearinghouse, between Zuropean Communists 


2liuis Terén G6nozy Los Partidos Politicos y su Accion Domocratica (la Pazs 
Editorial La Pas, 1942), pps 60-19 


tho initial letters of Partido Izquicrdista Revolucionario 
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and those of Central America and the Caribbean islands. Meotings of tho 
Communist leaders of the smaller countries of Middle «America are occasionally 
held in 

Also, Socialist partics oxist in virtually all of the countries of Latin 
Ancricae The mombership of these parties is generally dominated by middle~ 
class intellectuals with a strong interest in Marxism, Despite their avowod 
intercst in the problems of the working classes, the Socialists of Latin Ancrica 
have, in fact, developed little genuine influence with the masses, In counting 
after country, the Socialists "have become increasingly doctrinaire, acadenics 


2h 


and intellectualizcds" Ray Josephs onco remarked that "the Socialist weakness 
lics in addiction to theory and philosophy and what we might call thoir lack 

of practical; sound common sonsoo!!@) | It need hardly be added that Socialists 
have never been in power for any appreciable length of time in any country of 
Latin -imcrica. 

A number of Church-oriented parties are to be found in the area, and these 
may also be regarded as largely idcological parties, The best current-illus~ 
trations of these are the Conservative partics of Colombia and Ecuador, Heavily 
Catholic in doctrinal orientation, Church partics have participated in most of 
the competitive systems of Latin Amcricm during the past century, Not sinco ti 
the regime of Gabriel Garcia Morene in Zcuador (1859~1875) has a Church group 
been the dominant party in a ono=party systom, In that caso, religious intol- 
ecrance was revived, only practicing Catholics wore permitted to be citizens 


of the country, then called the "Republic of the Sacred Heart!! and goverrment 


23500 Robert Jo jloxander, Conmunisn in Latin (Now Brunswiclks 
Rutgers University Press, 19573 


2 
"Rtagiboon, "The Party Potpourri in Latin ‘mcrica," Po 13 


Josephs, Argentine (Now York: Random House, 19h), 
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was heavily authoritarian in charactcrs 
Nationalist groups also exist aiong the ideological partics of Latin 
Amoericae It should be noted that the typical Latin~imerican nationalist party 
is narrowebased, addressing 2 concerted appeal to a mall sector of the socicty 
in which it operates, Indeed, it is not unusual to find a given country in the 
area with tivo or more small nationalist parties functioning in rivalry relation» 7 
ships with cach othere While anti-clerical nationalists aro not unheard of s-. 
one such group once effectively employed "Io are Ecuadoransy not Romans §" as 
its slogan «- the nationalist partics more frequently embrace tho Church, 
demand religious intolerance, oppose secularization, and attempt to eradicate 
foreign influcnce in the countrics in which they operate, Often such partics 
are active centers of anti-Scnitism, In recent times the most inportant 
nationalist parties of Latin merica =~ all of them narrow~based rather than | 
comprehensive =~ have operated in Argentina, Boliviag Paraguay, and Venozuclae 
The areca also has its share of Fascist partics. With respect to many of 
these, "Fascist~like" or "quasi-fascist" would probably be better designations, 
as these partics generally coribine selected clements of Fascist ideology with 
enough indigenous Latinsinerican ingredicnts to render the organizations diffie 
cult to equate with European Fascist partics. During World War II, most of 
these organizations in Latin America pursued pro=\xis forcign policy objectives. 


Representative partics of this type are the Pcronista Party of argentina, tho 


Nationalist Revolutionary Movement (MNR27) of Bolivia, the Integralist Party 


of Brazil, tho ilacista Party of Chile, and the National Sinarquist Union of 


Mexico. 


26506 Richard Pattco, Gabricl Garcia Moreno y el Ecuador do su T one 
(Moxico City: Editorial Jusy 194K), passine 


27; after the initial lcttors of Movimionto Nacionalista Revolucionariio 
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Also occupying a significant place on the roster of the areats ideological 
parties are the agrarian-populistic groupe In Latin America, these have come 
to be called Aprista parties. They have two distinguishing characteristics. 
First, they seek far-reaching social and economic change, usually including 
radical lend reform and the integration of the lower classes into the political 
procesSe Indeed, there is a greater percentage of lower-class adherents in the 
membership of Aprista groups than is the case in any other type of Latin~inerican 
partye Second, ivrismo is indigenous to the areae “Such international connec= 
tions as the movement hase@and they are not manye=are entirely within Latin 
americas The chief prototype of this class of political party is the celebrated 


Aprista Party or APRA of Perue Other Aprista parties include Acci6n Democr4tica 


of Venezuela, tho zuténtico Party of Guba, the National Liberation Party of 
Costa Rica, andy in a sense, Nexicots PRI. 

Particularistic parties have on occasion appeared in the competitive 
systems of Latin Americay although there is no clear illustration of a partie 
cularistic party operating in the area today. Such organizations, concerned 
in a separatist fashion with selected ethnic groups or regions and including 
some form of secession anong statements of political objectives, have from time 
to time filled major roles in the .moricase Indeod, this is one of the reasons 
why what were once only cight Spanish colonics are now as many as eighteen 
independent statese In the historic past, particularist parties have been led 
by such personalities as General José Antonio Pfez, who directed the sucession 
of Venesucla fran Gran Colanbiag General Juan José Flores, who presided ovor 
the separation of Ecuador from the same entitys and Dr. Amador, prominont in 


the detatchiont of the isthmus of Panama from Colombiae Particularistic parties 


Kantory ibides and Robort Je .\lexandory "Tho Latineimerican Aprista 
Particsy" Political Quarterly, Vole XX (1949), ppe 236=2h70 
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were also active in the reduction of tho former Central American Confederation 
to its present five separate heirss So far as the contemporary scone is cone 
cerned, no major particularistic parties aro functioning in tho area, although 
there are significant instances of the presence of some of the ingredients of 
which such groups may be fashioned, In Brazil, for example, the two states of 
S%o Paulo and ifinas Gerais, which had stubbornly opposed the regimes of Presie 
dent Getulio Vargas (1930-1953 1951~195), have fallen into a political colla~ 
boration against other sections of the country which approximates particularism, 
Again, in the countries where regionalism is a major political forcco-— such 
as Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia = there is a tendency for Political partics to 
become regionally based, It is therefore apparent that, whereas no clearly 
particularistic party is active in Latin America today, the record of the past 
and the current scone combine to suggest that it might not be unreasonable to 
expect the reappearance of such organizations in the area from time to time in 
the futurce 

You will remember that I had attempted to distinguish between two thief _ 
types of associational political groups, offering parties as the first of then’? 
I turn now to the second type, roughly resembling what are called pressure 
groups in the United States, This is not the exact equivalent of our pressure 
groups, as in Latin -morica these organizations perform some of the functions 
usually restricted in the "North American" system to political partics, «gain, 
I shall not attempt to present an exhaustive list of Latineimerican political 


groups of this typce. Rather, I wish merely to mention a nunbor of organizations 


illustrative of what I havo in mind, My hope is that the following list includes 


Cnough such groups to contribute to a preliminary understanding of their functions 


in the political systems of Latin Americas 


22500 PPe 7:8, abovey 
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Associations of landowners, in one form or anothor, exist in all countrics 
of the arcag In view of the significant role of the land in the econony of 
latin Ancrica and the predominance of foudal-like systems of land tenure, theso 
groups are of high importance. In Argentina, for oxample, fewor than two | 
thousand familicst landholdings constitute a combined area greater than England, 
Belgium, and the Nether lands put togethers; and statistics produced by some of 
the .imerican republics indicate that approximate ly three-fourths of thoir ros=# 
pective lend surfaces are owned by about two percent of their respective popue 
lationse Landowing groups wield considerable political as well as econaaic 
powcr in Latin America, The best-known landowners! association in the area is 
the 4rgentine Jockey Club; similar organizations operate in most of tho other 
states of the Western Homispherce 

Foroign companies function as political groups in some of the countrics. 
In northern Latin America=»<particularly in the Caribbean arcae-United States 
corporations are prominent among these groups. Excellent illustrations can be 
found in the United Fruit Company as it operates in a nunber of tho states of 
Central .imericay and in tho influence of a number of "North American" oil 
companics in Venegzuclan politicse In southern South -imcricass\rgontinay 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chiles=2ritish firms function in a similar fashion, 

Labor organizations, though still small, are of growing importance as 
Latin«\merican groups, The rele of those organizations is expanding as indus~ 
trialization begins to tako hold in the areae From tho standpoint of thoir 
functions as political groups, the most important labor organizations in tho 


area are .irgontinals cer, Chilcts Cuba ts crc, > and Nexico's 


30, fter the initial letters of Confcderaci6n General del Trabajo (General 
Confederation of Labor). 


de Trabajadores Chilenos (Confederation of Chilean Workers). 


32¢onfoderacién del Trabajo Cubano (Confodoration of Cuban Labor). 
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CIM? Organized labor in Latin America is, in goneral, quite politically 
articulate, and its support has long been sought by Socialist particse 

Student associations are vigorously active groups in all of the countrics 
involvede Indeed, university students in Latin Amorica may bo distinguished 
for playing a much larger role of this type than is common in the United Statese 
Hear this account of student life in the areas "The o e » wnivorsity, tradi~ 
tially, isaminiature battleground of national politics, Students strikes 


riot, and stage political demonstrations on the slightest provocation," Politics 


"becomes a passion that invades and confuses everything, I myself ronenber 


many postponed oxaminationss many study hours disturbeds countless moctingsy 


_ discussions, strikeseea whole yoar lost in thom=-clections that ended with 
gunfirce ° a oth AS a gonoral proposition, it can be stated that, as political 
groups, student associations are far more significant in Latin America than is 
the case in the United States, 

Professional associations should also be counted among the active groups 
of the arca, Lawyers! associations are porhaps the most longestanding of thesce 
It should be noted that, with the growing economic devolopment of Latin «imerica, 
associations of onginoors, still small, aro of rising importance. 

Business groups aro also small in the area, However, these may be expected 
to grow in significance as industriali zation and cconomic development continuc. 

Veterans! associations, important in the United States, aro of little sig- 
nificance as Latin/morican political groupse Excoptions to this gonoralization 
Should be noted in the cases of Bolivia and Paraguay, In both countrics, crgani- 


zations of veterans of the Chaco War (1928-1953) have become major pressuro 


33confedoracién ge Trabajadores lioxleanos (Confederation of Mexican Yorkers)» 


Rennic, The Argentino Ropublic (Now Yorks The Hacmillen Company, 
1945) Pe 2123 and Luis Guillermo Piacza, “Thorc?ll Be 2 Cérdoba," 
smoricas (January, 1950), pe 27 
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groupse Indocd, in Bolivia, such a group served as the nuclous for tho HNR 
partye In most of tho region, however, vetcrans? organizations have done little 
to make themselves fclte In the absence of systematic Studies of this circu- 
stancey any explanatory statement can at this point bo little more than conjoce 
turce The gucsseand it is only thate-of this writer is that in most of Latin 
imorica such influcnce as veterans’ wwe might have had has been more than 
engulfed by the groups ropresonting tty armed scrvices, International wars 
producing voterans arc, after all, rare in contemporary Latin -imericas on tho 
other hand, militarism and the military are ever«prescnt. | 

(3) Finally, I owe you some discussion of the non=associational category 
of political groupse These arc not formally or consciously organizcd as groups, 
Indeed, they may be regarded more as latent or potential than as currently 
functioning political groups. In short, the non~associational varioty is far 
less structured than the institutional and associational types of political 
groupse In Latin .mcrica, noneassociational interests tend to coalesce around 
such symbols of classy status, ethnic groups, kinship and lincage, and regioml- 
ise 

The class systems are fairly rigid in most of the countries of the areca, 
Classes, of course, are not formally or consciously organized groups; yct sige 
nificant political interests arise from thome .\lthough the structure of the 
class systems varics somewhat from country to country in Latin Amorica, the 
typical class system is composed of three levels, Tho highest class is usually 
referred to as the ecrcoles or "whites" 3 the middle group is known as tho mestizos 
Ors in some ccuntrics, cholos; and, in the countrics with large Indian popula~ 
tions, thesc have constituted the lowcst class. The intorests of the scholars 
Who have examined these elasses in Latin .imerica have been such that they have 


devoted more attention to the ercolcs or "whites" and to the Indians than thoy 
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have to the mestizos or cholos,. Consequently, fewer data are availablo concerne 


ing tho middle group than is the case with respect to the highest and lowest 
classcSe 

The highest class «= ecrcoles or "whites" == are the most politically 
articulate of the three, and, in most of the countries of the area, the intercsts 
of the "whites" are the best=protected and espoused. Those interests involvo 
such matters as tho preservation of the systems of land tenure, the control of 
the Church and of tho high military rarks, and tho maintenance of a Buropcan 
rather than an indigenous cultural oricntatione Where comnercializati én and 
industrialiszation have taken hold, these create new interests, primarily anong 
the "whites," In some of the countries, this has a divisive effect upon 
"white" interests, which also include landowmership, sometimes held to be 
threatened by commorcialization and industrialization, Conscious of thaasclves 
as the ruling group in most of the countrics of the area, the "whites" share 
an interest in the avoidance of truc revolution and, in general, oppose politi~ 
cal reforms belicved to peril thoir dominant positions 


4S has been suggested, less is known about the mestizo or cholo than about 


any other major class in Latin 4morica,. .i detribalized Indian but not yet a 
"white," the nestizo accounts for over 30; of the populations of some of tho 
countrics, Ho is not politically articulate, and rarely organizes, He is 
intorested in working his way into the "whito" group, and usually, in sevocring 
his ties with the Indiense The mestizo is frequently omployed as an artisan @ 
2 tradesman, In some of the countrics of the area, tho mestizo is an important 
Source of the labor supplye «is a class, the mestizos no doubt have interests. 
But given the paucity of available data about thom, Litto more can be said 
here regarding the nonsassociational interests of the mostizos without undere 


taking tho hazards of a major oxcursion into the roalm of speculations 
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is for the Indian, cntire librarics have boen written about hime Indian 
camunitics and villages are tightly organized, and the Indians fool strong 
loyalties to them, but tho Indian class as a whole is not organized in any of 
the Latinewmorican countries, In general, the Indians resist incursion upon 
their way of life by the "whites," The Indians desire, as they frequently put 
ity to be left alono,. Thoy seok decentralized, loosely organized, or incffiw .. 
ciently administered gdinirtbtintis if by these terns is meant a system under which 
the nunbor of "white" government officials ontering the Indian comnunitics 


bearing rulcs and regulations from tho national capital is held to a niminuie 


Furthor, the Indians normally have a deep love for their villages and comiuni= 


tics, and strongly resist roscttloment programs involving relocation of the 
lover classceSe Typically, the Indian does not own much, if any, lande Many 
writers have argued that in Latin America the Indian problom is basically a 
land problom, and have urged land reform programs which would deliver holdings 
to Indian omorshipe?” fhe Indians, however, have rarely oxpressed this 
Scntinent themselves, and have been slow to respond to land rodis tribution 
Prograns » qt Should probably be added that the Indian is quite inarticulate 
politically, and rarcly ccmmunicates his desires to the "white" officials of 
the governments which rule hin, 

In addition to the question of class, interests also ariso from the con» 
cept of statuse This is especially important within the "tihito"! groupe In 


colonial tinos, the upper class was acrimoniously divided within itsclf, with 


the crcoles = persons born in the colonics «= pitted against tho peninsularcse= 


35Sco, for example José Carlos Mariategui, Sicte Ensayos de Intorprotaci én 
do la Realidad Peruana (Lima: Editorial Libreria Peruana, 193h)3 Stanley 
Rycroft (ede), of tho High .ndés (How Yorks Cammittoe on Cooperation in 
latin imerica, 196)3 Ne Simpson, The Ejidos lioxicots way Out (Chapel Hills 
University of North Carolina Pross, 1937); Moisés Sacnz, Sobre el indo Ecuatoriaro 
(lioxico Citys Scerctaria de Educacién Publica, 1933); Sfonz, The Poruvian indian 
(Washington: Strategic Index of the «moricas, 194h)3 and Saonz, tho Indian: 

Pan imorican Union, 191;6). 
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born in Europe who enjoyed highcr status. Indeed, this intra<class strugglo 


was one of the factors giving alignment to some of tho fighting during the wars 
of independcneese Since then, the peninsularcs have dropped from tho Latin~ 


anorican class structure, but the concept of the "old familics" or "good fartie 


lics" remains. ‘These when they can establish thomsolves as such cnjoy 


considorablo prostige within tho ruling class, «\lthough the "whites" are at 
least as racially mixcd as any other group in Latine\merican socioty, the "old 
fanilics" arc constantly engaged in heraldic rescarch designed to demonstrate 
thoir unmixed Spanish descente To be accepted as an "old" or "good"! farily is 
to be the aristocracy of the aristocracye Tho families which have achieved 
this enviable position have a strong interest in preserving those clements of 
tho systom -— particularly the older patterns of land tenure «« lending 
security to the prestige system, and in making it difficult for "now familics 
to become "old" and share the higher statusSe 


againyg in view of tho paucity of research on the mostizo or cholo groups 


littlo can bo said hore of the prestige patterns within that class. In: general, 
however, the mestizos strive to become "whitcs;" the latter, of course, enjoy 
higher status than do the mombers of the middle groupe 

Status is at least as important among the Indians as it is among the 
"whites.e® .. significant diffcorence, howevery should bo notede Whereas thoso 
Who acquire high prestige anong the "whites" enjoy it on a national » and, 
in some cases y international « basis, status among tho Indians has meaning 
only on alocal village or community lovol, i in the case of tho "whites", 
Status among tho Indians rests on ascriptive moro than achievement considcras 
tions, Villago olders y and thoir relatives, cnjoy prestigey as do witch doctors 
and medicine men, To hold high status in the Indian community is to oxerciso 


Sone powor «= frequently of govornment =~ within it, and those who have this 
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prestige are intorested in presorving it and preventing its adultoration thr ough 
too=casy access of othcr Indians to the status soekthones” 
Nonassociational interests also arise among saic of the cthnic groups 
jn Latin Amorica, For example, Negrocs — numcrous in the Caribbean island 
republics, and in some parts of Brazil -~ have developed strong interests on ; 
an unorgenized basise Soy too, have a nunbor of the Europoan immigrant groups, 
notably the Italians, Germans, Spaniards » and Jowse The European immigrant 
groups are normally moro articulate than many of tho indigenous groups, particue 


larly the Indians and mestizos, and gonerally have developed interests, ‘usually | 


directed toward the preservation of thoir social and cconomic positions in 
socictye 

Patterns of kinship and lincage also produce systems of non-associational 
intercst in Latin «merica, This is especially trus among the "whites" and 
Indians, with the mostizos again, for the timc being, at loast, standing as an 
unknown quantity. «mong tho "whites," reference has already been made to the 
"old" or "good" families, High valucs are assigned to being monbors of thom 
or, if that is impossible, to being somehow related or connected to them, The 
extensive use made of, and tho exaggorated importance given to, tho famous 
letters of introduction among the "whites" have frequently reached the propore 
tions of a jokes aA lottor of introduction from a wolleknown momber of an 
established "good family" is, in many of the countrics, indisponsible to tho 
candidate scoling cmployment or some other favor from govorment. "Tho municie 
pal department had becone a perfect teaaing house of recanendados «= persons for 
whens Jobs had boon found whether jobs were to be had or not," an obsorvor has 
said of Local politics among the "whites," "In the old days of the Deliberative 


Council, it used to be a standing joke that business offices could be wall» 


36 Soc infbal Buitrén and John Collior 9 Awakening Valley (Chicagos 
Univorsity of Chicago Pross, 1950). 
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papored with the letters of introduction given to job applicantse"37 -lthough 
this particular reference is to local government, the practice is gonoral, row 


gardless of lovel of governnente 


Three generalizations can bo made regarding tho role of kinship and 
lincage among the Indians of Latin -imorica, First, it is evon more basic in 
this cless than among the "whites" as a determincr of intercste Next, in many 
Indian groups, kinship and linoago are more contrally and directly related to 
politics and government than is the caso in the upper class, Finally, in con» 
trast to the "whites" situation, this is important among the Indians on the 
local ~~ village and community «= level to the almost total exclusion of other 
levels of politics, Unfortunately, these aro virtually the only gencraliza= 
tions that can be made safcly about kinship and lincage among the Indians of 
latin -imcricas Practices in this field vary widely among the indigenous peoples 
of the areca, for two major reasons, First, it is in many senses unrealistic 
to lump all of the Indian groups together and treat them as a unite These 


people have differing cultures, languages, and social, cconomic, and political 


systomS, Secondly, the extent to which "white" practices have penetrated 


Indian systems varics considerably, not only from country to country but also 


within many of the countries, Kinship and lincage functioned as a major dotor= 
minant of political station and interest in the overwhelming majority of the | 
indigenous Indian systems of Latin -.mcricas In some areasy where these systems 
have beon relatively little interforced with by the "whites," this is still truc. 
Indeody instances oxist in which Indian systoms of village government continuo 
to function with little outside intervention despite the fact that the “whitos" 


have pronulgated written constitutions providing for very different patterns of 


3TRay Josophs, ibidey pe 26 
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local governnont But thore are cascs often in other regions of tho sano 
countricsS «= where acculturation has taken tho form of Indian responses to 
"white" influcnces which have fundamentally altered, or even oblitorated, the 
indigenous practiccsSe A numbor of monographic studies of this situation in 
specific Indian communities have been published. Short of reporting thoso 
dotailed findings =~ which of course, I cannot do here «= there is little 
altornative to stressing the point that kinship and lincage arc, in goncraly 
even more crucial among the Indians than among the "whites" as determinants of 
intcroste ..lsoy it should be romombered that, as a rule, Indian groups are 
markedly less politically articulate than the upper class, Thus, this type of 
intercst, while often more crucial in the lowor classes, typically reccives far 
less of a hoaring when omanating from tho Indians than whon originating among 
tho "whitese" 

Noneassociational interests also arisc on regional baseB. Two major 
aspects of this should be stressed here, First, regionalism is charactcristi- 
cally a major feature of the pattern of Latinsimorican politics, This arises 
not only from the role of regional loyaltics in Spanish culture, but also fron 
the historic difficulty of transportation and communication across the mountains 
and through the junglos of Latin «nmicricae Living in a species of isolation 
frcm cach othery the rogions of Latin «morica have developed their own sets of 
intcrestse In Peru and Ecuador, for cxample, tho regions known in cach country 


as the "Coast" (Located west of the ..ndos liountains) are receptive to seculari= 


cation and cammrcialization, fostering commercial and industrial intorests; 


; 38500, for exmplo, Manning Nashy "Relaciones Politicas cn Guatomala," 

in Jorge Lius «.rriola, tode) integracton Social en Guatemala (Guatomalia Citys 

Sertinerio de Integracion Social, and Ko He Silvert, . Study 
‘ow 


in Govormicnis Guatemala, Part I leans fiddle amcrican Research Institute, 
Tulano University passimes especially ppe 62ff 
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whoreas, in both countrics, the "Sicrra" (lying between the eastern and western 
cordillcras of the Andes), loss secularized, cultivates the interests of the 
landowmers and the Church. In both countrics, tho sometimes bitter conflict of 
interests between these regions is a major cloment of the national political 
pattornse In argentina, to cite anothor illustration, the interests of the 
landowners and the Church in tho "intorior" have historically been pitted 
against those of the secularized and far more commercialized motropolitan region 
of Greater Buonos Airese .. second major aspect of the regional base of non~ 
associational intorosts arises from the process of eacibuatibiis 4 number of 
the Latin«imorican countries have had to cope with tho problom of Ja ce 
Goliat (Goliath's hoad), in which a giant metropolitan contor (usually tho 
capital city) rests on the dvorflike body of the rest of the countrye In sonic 
of these instances, as much as half the national population lives in the one 
large city. Here again is an instance of the secular, comicrcial, and sometines 
industrial intorests of la gabosa do Goliat living in chronic conflict with 
those of the rcligious and quasi-foudal "interiors! In Latin -incrica, the 
major illustrations of this pattern are to be found in Argentina; Cuba, and 
Uruguay e 

lot moe repeatapoint I have already made, The foregoing discussion, 
exhausting as it has no doubt beon for you, is not oxhaustive of Latinsxncrican 
EY OUDS » Rather > ty intontion has been to mention sone illustrations of tho 
institutional, associational, and non-associational varictics in order that 
we might share a cormon notion of the range of entities involved in the study 


of political groups in Latin .imorica, 
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Obviously, I would not havo subjected you to what I have thus far said 
here if I had not belicved it to possess some merit and to stimulate some pro~ 
ductive new departures for us as political scicntists interested in the ficld 
of comparative politics, This leavos ne the concluding task of attempting to 
spell out that merit amd those departuros, to which I now turno 

Lot me at this juncture make two bricf points regarding the novelty of © 
focusing our attention on political groupse First, I do not claim that any 
approach would be a meritorious one simply and exclusively because it night 
be nowe In the second placey as I am sure you are aware, an interest in 
political groups is not new among american political scicntists, This has an 


established history of its own in our discipline, usually dated from the pub= 


lication in 1908 of the late .rthur F, Bentley's The Process of Governnent?2 


through his iclativity in lian and Sociotyy published twonty yoars Later ‘to such 


more rccent works as David Be Trunan'!s Tho Goverrmental Lathan ts 


The Group Basis of Politics, and Richard W, Taylor's Life, Language, 


While it is truco that these scholars offered varying formulations and analyses 
of political groups, that point nocd not concern us at the moment. What is 
important is the fact that the study of political groups has been a concern of 
some american political scientists for a half«centuryo 

Howevor, their pioncering work has, in gonerel, not included two ingredionts 


of crucial significence for our presont purposee One of those is the application 


38Chicagos University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
Mow York: Alfrod Knopf Ince y 19510 
tincas Cornell University Press 19520 


“pringss Tho .intioch Press, 1957. 
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of group analysis to forcign political systomsy and thoothcr is its usc in 
comparative studicse I am well awarc ofatendoncy within our profession to 
regard "foreign sovernmentss" "comparative govormont," and “comparative 
politics" as synonymous tormSe Let mo cnter as sharp a dissent as T can fron 
that practicos. The study of a given foreign system, on the one handy, andy on 
the othor 9 the conduct of a comparative amlysis of two or more systems are 
very different oporations, I cannot stress this distinction too strongly, as 
I am convinced that the tendency to confuse thom has been a major factor 
inhibiting the progress of tho field of comparative politics, The study of a 
forcign system is preciscly that; it is not comparativey, I regrot that marry 
textbooks in political scicnce containing parallel descriptions of the govern~ 
ments of various countries, without subjecting thom to comparative analysisy 


arc isnamed with such titles as Comparative Governnmt and Comparative Politics. 


It is therefore importmt to treat tho study of political groups in forcign 
systems and in comparative analysis as two scparato and distinct matters, lot 
mney then, turnmyattontion to the first of them, the examination of groups in 
forcign political systems, holding the vory different problem of comparative 
analysis for a later point. With respect to foroign politics, I scc tw justi- 
fications for restricting what I havo to say here to Latin «merica -- this 
would nake the problem moro readily manageable for me, and I take it that you 
cane here expecting to discuss that area anyway. 

The bulk of the work =~ particularly the carlier work -= done by "North 
ahoricartt political scicntists in Latin .zmcrican has generally involved, in ono 
way or another, the descriptions of formal structures of governments, This has 
often taken the fom of translating the written constitutions of the various 
countrics amd abstracting or summarizing these legal provisions. I do not wish 


to urge a cessation of this type of rescarche Some scholars primarily intcrested 
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jn other aspects of politics have argucod that some familiarity with constitu~ 
tional forms if, if not necessary, at least holpful, in the analysis of other 
political problems, Certainly, I do not intend to stand hore and tell you 
that as political scicntists interested in Latin imerica there is any virtuo 
in our boing ignorant of tho nature of the arca!s constitutional systome 

But what I do mean to say is thise While thero aro always row Latins 
american constitutions to be translated and swimarized and I will even conecde 
that there is rom «=» in the off years when no now constititutions aro pros 
mulgated in the arca «= for the improvement of the translations amd swmiarics 
of the ‘oldor texts, this type of activity reaches the point of diminishing 
returnSe Indecd, I will argue that we long ago arrived thoree Probably, it 
is not necessary for mo to labor tho mattor of the linited utility of this 
sort of rosearche 

It isy in short, necossary to work wth more than the fomal structures 
in Latin .mcrica, «again, I am under no delusions about this being a now point. 
For some years Latin amcricanists have been looking to non~consti tutional 
matcrials,s Seduced by the anthropologists, many of us havo exporinecnted with 
cultural approachese We have become enamored of political stylcs arising fron 
alicn culturos, ‘oe have examined the class systoms and lionized tho "whites! 
_ While wo neglected the mestizos to carry the torch for the downtrodden Indians, 
until = took 2 Noises Sacnz to tell us that “in order to be fair to the 
Indiany it is not necessary to stick feathors in our hair or wicld a war club,"2 


There is considerable advantage in coxamining politicel groups in Latin 


america as alternative non-constitutional materials, If I wore to spell this 


out inductively, beginning with the most unstructured considerations, I might 


start by pointing out that this is a mejor aroa of our ignorance in Latins 


L2sfons, The Indian, Citizen of smoricay 1 
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American politics, We imow virtually nothing about the areats political groups, 
and there is some virtue in our beginning to acquire that knowledge for its own 
sake e 

On a little more structured level, it should be said in the second placc 
that research on political groups would help us to understand probloms which 
have long concerned us in Latin=imcrican politics. Take the .rgentine case as 
an oxamplee I choose “rgontina because it has long been regarded as one of the 
more important of the countrics of the areca, because much resoarch has been 
done there, and because more articles and books have been published by "North 
american" scholars about that country than about most other ee ne 
statese On Juno hy 1943, the .rgentine government was overthrown in one of the 
aroats most significant socalled "revolutions" of recent times, Who or what 
was directly responsible for the revolution? «a political group «a clique 

of army officers known as cou's3 or "coloncie" cligquce™ What was the Where 
did it come head How did it sttaiadand Nothing in all our rescarch «= none of 
the product of our longestanding Sntercst in argentina, nothing in all our 
Scholarly articles and books == could suggest answers to such questions, So far 
as political scicnce was concerned, the Porén revolution came from nowhcrde 

I may be foolhardy to put the following test to a group such as you, many 
of whom are distinguished Latin=:morican cxpertse The test is a simple chal- 
lenges If wo agree that the Per6én coup was one of tho more significant politi~ 
cal developments of our time in one of the most Senate seiiitinis in the area 
about which we claim some cxpertese, how did it happen that the GOU took us by 
Surprise? How docs it happen that militarism and the process of nilitary 


cliquo-farmation, one of the more basic characteristics of Latin~.morican 


so initials convenicntly and interchangeably stood for Grupo do 
Oficialcos Unidos (United Officors! group), and Gobicrno} Ordon$ Unidad 
Ordert the group's slogans 
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politics, remains unstudied by us? Why is our ignorance so broad=guaged that it 
covers not only the military but most of the other political groups in Latin 
jmerica? You may argue that this is an unfair mancuver on my party that as 
political scientists wo have been trained to examine institutions rather than 
the strange entitics embraced by the unfamiliar jargon == associational and 
non-associational groups -= I have turned loose upon you today, To this I 

reply that the GOU was an institutional group, part and parcel of tho formal 
structure of governmente I have done nothing so unprincipled as to lead you 
fron that hallowed familiar ground to exotic associational and noneassociati onal 
territorye 

Howjany more translations and summarics of argentina!s Constitution of 
1853, as remarkable as that celebrated document may be, can we afford to ike 
before we undertake the endysis of the political groups of that and other Latin- 
american countrics? Or, to put the question in another way, which route to 
the mainsprings of the areats politics is preferable to the scholar == to wait 
for GOU after mysterious GOU to anbush him, or to scize the intiative in sccking 
out these groups, tracking them even to associational aml noneassociati. onal 
lairs? No doubt, this has policy implications as woll, but they are not ny 
concern at the moment, My point has been the relatively simple one that the 
Study of political groups in Latin Anmecrica would not only close considcrable 
gaps in our knowledge of the area but also improve significantly our understand~ 
ing of its politics. 

I have said that this is among the less structured of the merits of the 
Study of groups. To move to a more sophisticated level would be to enter the 
érona of comparative analysis, MXoforo taking that stcp, let me remind you of 
the high importance I assign to the distinction betwoon comparative politics 


and the study of forcign governnentse In comparative amalysis, as I understand 
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st, an attempt is made, through preciso study of two or more objects, to isolate 
and identify the similaritics and difforcncos among those objectse Tho techn 
quos of comparativo study my bey of course, of varying degrees of complexitye 
I have heard it clained for some of the more complex modes of comparative 
analysis that through thom similaritios and differences may be not only isolated 
and identificd but also oxplaincd, I am not myself convinced thet comparative 
mothod alone can do tho explanatory jobe Isolation, definition, and identifi~ 
cation of properties can be handled in this way, but ! belicve that the task of 
oxplanation requires that comparative mothod, whore used, be assisted or supplo= 
nented by additional modes of analysise 

One of the constantly recurring problems of comparative politics is the 
circunstance that in this ficld we generally doal with the socalled "macro" 
natorials ~~ that is with large units or universes such as entire countries ox 
political systoms, In doing this, so far as precision is concernedy wo are at 
a decided disadvant->ge as compared with the scholar ongaged in a "micro" analysis 
of a small unit londing itsclf moro readily to precise study. No doubt, this 
is once reason why much of what is callod "comparative government" consists of 
roughly parallel descriptions of two or more "imcro" systems, without benofit 
of comparative analysis, «aftor all, it is not casy #- and somo my regard it 
4S an unreasonable demand == to handle two or more national systems in a 
fashion pormitting than to be compared preciscly, Countries, culturos, even 
systons of government, appear in many ways to bo unique as large universos; 
‘rgentines behave differently than Cubanss even the task of comparing tho 
liedean congress with the Chilean national legislature presents frightoning 
pitfalls, 

Onc solution to this "macro" problom might involve conceptualization pore 


mitting the abstracting of precisoly defined components common to two or more 
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large univorseSe These components could then be subjected to comparative analy= 
sis with somo promise of precision, Political groups are among the forms such 
components might take, Thus one advantage that might bo claimed for the intros 
duction of political groups into comparativo analysis is the argument that this 
would furnish a method of abstraction rendering political systems more precisely 
comparable to each other, This would result in more managoablo comparativo 
analysis, Indocd, it could be argued that this method would create the possi~ 
bility of comparative studics of largo units which would be fundamentally in 
comparable in the absence of some such abstractive device. 

4 second potentially significant contribution of the group cmphasis to 
comparative politics lics in the cxamination of structures in terms of their 
political functions, Structural-functional analysis holds some promise of 
advancing comparative studics, It may be possible to acquire saic insight into 
what might be achieved through this approach by mentioning a relatively simple 
variation of ite If wo woro to attompt to deviso a list of the functions por~ 
forned in all political systems, and were to use some clementary list such as 
that including political recruitment, communication, interost-articulation, 
intorosteaggrogation, rule-making, ruloscpplication, and rule-adjudication, the 
group focus might sorve to locate the structures performing cach of these func 
tions in the systems being comparcde Those structures, which are groups, might 
then be analyzed on the basis of their political functionse 

Lot us assume, for cexmple, that we were ongaged in a comparative analysis 
of the political systems of Chile, Mexico, and Paraguay. If we were tenpted to 
compare the national legisiatures of these three countrics, it would be rolce 
vant to ask why this should be undertaken, Those three bodies are given sinilor 
nancs »~ "Congress" in Chile and Hexicoy and "Chambor of Representatives" in 


Paraguay «= by tho constitutions, which contain a few additional similar stipu~ 
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about the legislatures. But this, after all, is a moagor basis indeed 
for comparative analysis, If, on the other hand, wo wore to conduct our study 
by scokcing the groups which perform the political functions common to the three 
systems, we might well be on more significant ground, If wo were examining the 
rule-making function, I suspoct that we might well find that much of it is ine 
deed porformed in the Congress in Chile, but in the PRI, tho dominant nondic~ 
tatorial party in Moxicog and by a military clique within the .suncion garrison 
in Paraguaye In such a caso, I would submit that a ccmparative analysis of the 
Chilean Congress, the Ncxican PRI,.and the Parguayan military would give us a 
far more significant result, and a dewcrinsight into the threo political ; 
systems, than would a comparison of the three national legislaturcse Thusy 
the second ccriponent of my caso for the use of political groups in comparative 
analysis is the argument that it would not only give us greater precision but 
also permit us to direct that accuracy to ore important propositions about the 
actual functioning of political systcnse 

Further, the group omphasis may be expected to make a major contritution 
ina ficld of rapidly growing concern in comparative politics, This involves 
the problems of underdevcloped areas, currently attracting the attention of 
growing nunbers of political scientists, "Underdevelopment" or “underdeveloped~ 
ness" is, of course, an cconcmic concopt related primarily to technologye The 
proposition central to this concopt can be domonstrated in ccmparing two simplo 
nodels of cconcmic systoms, one "advanecd" or "developed," and the othcr under- 
developed, In the "advanced" model «= lot us call this Zconomy 1 ~= 2 given 
input into tho productive process (capital, raw materials, manehours of labor, 
etce) is subjected to a givon technology, from which amcasurable result, or 
procuction, emerges. In the underdeveloped model «= Econcmy B «= the sane input 


as in the case of Economy «s gocs into the productive process, but is subjected 
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to 2 less officiont technology, resulting in a measurably lower level of produc» 
tion characterized by low standards of living. Ovwing largely to technological 


problems affecting the state of thoir productive arts, the undordeve loped areas 


proscnt us with a challenge of which we are becoming increasingly awarce 
Those underdevcloped areas, of course, include much of Latin .merica,e It 
wuld appear that a major key to the problem lics in technological change. Thus 


if tho technology in Economy B wore altered so that it would approximate tho 


productive arts of Economy a, a corresponding similarity in levels of production 


should rosult, raising the standards of living in the underdeveloped arcase A 


nunber of public programs based on this solution are currently in operation, a 
sector of the foreign aid programs of the United States ~~ variously known from 
administration to administration 2s technical assistance, "Point Four," and 

technica. cooperation -». has as its objective the stimulation of technological 


change in the underdeveloped areas, ..1so, the technical assistmce programs of 


the United Nations are similarly conccived, -.11 of the covntrics 


participate in the forcign aid programs of the United States; some of those 

countrics are also involved in United Nations tcchnical assistance. I do not 
wish to imply thot this is entirely duc to these programs, but tcchnological 
change and econonic developrent should be counted among the more significant 


mnovencnts afoot in contemporary Latin «moricae In some of the countrics =~ 


Witness Brazil and Hoxico «- tho rapidity of this change is little short of 
Spectaculare 


Thus far the economist has done the work for use. But the political scicn- 


tist interested in Latin america or any othor underdeveloped orca cannot 


much longer continue to avoid the major analytical task awaiting hin thores 


It is widely assumed that thoro is somo interplay between levols of cconomic 


development, on the one handy andy on the other, political systems. It is 
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pelieved that the politics of, say, Bolivia, Haiti, and Paraguay are integrally 
ticd to their underdeveloped cconomics, and that, as these change, so must thoir 
political systems, gain we have policy implications, as many of the foreign 
aid programs of both tho United States and the United Nations are based on the 
assumption that political change goes hand in hand with ccononic developnents 
Yot all this is still in the realm of belief, of assumption, and even of 
faiths; wo have not acquired oven tho beginnings of a theory of the patterns of 
interplay between cconomic lovols and political systems, When the political 
scicntist undertake sy as he must, tho search for this thoory, he will, no 
doubt, have recourse to comparative analysis, I do nob claim forcknowledge of 
the direction this theory will take, but I think it reasonable to expect that 
again we will be dealing with political groupse I say this because I sec ono 
road to the remarriage of cconomics and politics for this purpose through the 
theory of interest, Economic dovelopment, technological change, am trends tow 
ward industrialization imply changes in cmployment patternss these alter the 
distribution of interests, Interest thoory is closely allicd to group theory; 
indeed, they may be the samc, You may romomber that I sugsested carly in this 
peper that every political group hes an intercst, which could be regarded as 
the central or continuing type of activity giving the group its property as a 
system or unite "The intorest and tho groups" it was pointed out, "are the 
Same phenomonon observed from slightly different positions, and an tintorest 
groupt is a tautolozical oxprossione! If such a formulation comes to undcre 
gird our understanding of tho relationship between cconomic development md 
political change, tho comparativo arelysis of groups might then unlock now doors 
not only to Latin .morica but also to othor undordeveloped areas which, after 


all, ombrace most of the poople of the worlds 


Ppe 2 ff, abovce 
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These othor areas bring mo to the fourth clement in my case for the cane 
parative analysis of political groups. This has to do with the problom of intere 
arc2 comparison, When wo become specialists on an area like Latin .«merica, there 


sonctimes arises the danger that we may become the victims of inertia and othor 


forces restricting us to that arca alonc, I sce this as a danger because I 
regard it as a form of imprisonment. I will not deny the virtue of becoming 


sufficiently familar with a single arca to acquire proficiency and skill in 


the handling of its sources of data, but I would counsel against spending an 
entire professional lifetime there and there alone, We should not devote ow 
careers to learning more about Latin «.mcrica for the sole purpose of en 
more about Latin america, Scicnce secks to generalize, and the more we can 
apply to other arcas what we learn in Latin america, the greater the contribu» 
tion we can make to comparative politics and to political scicnce as a wholce 

I roalize that substantial obstacles render the practice of this preach» 
ment difficult, It is not casy to learn now languages or to develop, in 

working with the nuances of strange cultures the skills that we have cultivated, 
ond at sone sacrifice, in Latin .mcrica, Yet, sooncor or later, wo should be 
prepared to do this, «as political scientists rotting in the prison of a single 
area, We do sorious harm to ourselves as well as to our discipline, «ctually, 

I am more optimistic about this than I might secom in putting ths matter this 
wayo I think that, in the last fow yoars, wo and our colleagues working in 
other eon ereas have developed reason for taking some pride in what I rogard 
&S noteworthy progress toward intcrearea comparison, But its difficulties are 
hard and roale I think this is anothor point at which we might mke substantial 
Strides through the comparativo analysis of political sroupse The formula here 
might bo similar to what I have suggested above with respect to the "macro! 


problom of comparing largo universes. This involved the abstracting of precisely 
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defined caaponents =~ Ccogey political groups — of those "macro" units and the 
conduct of comparative analyses of those components. J sec no sorious mothodo= 
logical differonce between doing this as between two or more countrics in the 
same areca, on the one handy and, on the other, as between two or more systcms 
in different areas, I have mentioned the feasibility of comparing tho Chilcan 
Congress, the Hoxican PRI, and the Paragua military; the theoretical task 
is not substantially different in comparing, Say, the ipristas with Mou-liau or 
the GOU with the Young Turks, Hy point, be it noted, is not merely that this 
con be donc, but rather thaty sooner or lator, it must be donc, 
Further, wo should realize that in loosening our arcal shackles to develop 
the ability to work in the underdeveloped areas at large, this wider ficld, 
while a bigger, better, more comfortablc, and more significant jail, is still 
a prison, we will not be free until wo can compare all political systons, 
inside and outside of the underdeveloped arcase It is in this licht that we 
should vicw the recent work of the SSRC*s Committce on Comparative Politics 
leading it to propose the curious dichotony distinguishing "Western" fron 
"non-Jestern" political systems, We can quarrel with this terminolocy for 
my om party I aa not happy with it, particularly as it applics to Latin «meri ca 
- but to concentrate our attention on the terms is to miss the lerger point » 
Some political systems aro significantly more urbanized, secularized, Ccmmores 
cislized, integrated, and receptive to technological change than others, and 
wo should be able to compare these extrenos, whethor we call thon "western!" 
and "non-Jestern" or something clsce Essentially, this would bring us back to 
the examination of political structures in terns of their functions, Where 
these political functions are performed in a "Western" (i206, socularizod, 
integrated, ctce) fashion in one system and in a "non-Wostorn" (iece traditional 


unintcgrated, ctce) manner in avthory wo can study these systems by oxamining 
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the structures (ceges political groups) exercizing the functions, Once againy 
then, we find ourselves with the comparative aralysis of political groupse 

4 final problem romainse This is the question of the extent to which com- 
parative analysis is necessary to the development of goneral theory. I am aware 
that there are thoso who arguc that comparative method can be == some ovon say 
ought to bo bypassed in the development of gonecral theorye But to tho cxtont 
that comparative amlysis has a role to play in tho achicvomat of this objective, 
we have the final component of my casc for the comparative study of political | 
groups, There aro two aspocts of this, First, this would give addod point to 

our re~oxarination of the work of Bentloy, Truman, and Latham, That is, if 
comparative analysis of political groups is nocossary to arrive at a gonoral 
theory of groups, this is what has boon missing from the oxisting litcraturo on 
the study of groups and the basic justification for dusting off a book published 
in 1908 to say somcthing now about ite In the sccond place, if comparative study 
is necessary to arrive at a gonoral theory of politics, the comparative analysis 
of political groups carrics still decper significanccee It has become inercasingly 
clear in the current stage in the development of political science that the ficld 
of comparative government or comparative politics is not paying its own way in 

the discipline. If the ficld is to mako this payment, it must contribute to poli-« 
tical scionce as a wholes; that is, comparative study must tako part in the soarch 
for a gonoral thoory of politics. 4 belicve this to be the fundanental elenent 

in the case — it may well be that, in the long run, this is the ontire caso 
for the comparative analysis of political groups. | 

Perhaps you may fool that I mvo attcnpted too ambitious an argumont for the 
Study of political groups in latin Amoricae Lot mo say in conclusion, howovery 
that basically I havo made only three eleims in defense cf such rescarch, Tho 


first is that it would closo important gaps in our knowledge of Latin -imorica 
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and thoroby lead us to greater understanding of the nainsprings of its politicse 
In the socond placog I belicve that such study would, through giving sharper 
edge to comparative political analysis, contribute to an improvenent of the 
quality of research in the ficla of comparative politics in encouraging more 
neaningful ecciparisons of tho Latine-morican systoms with cach cther, and with 
mMcstorn" and "noneWestern™ systoms in cther areas, Finally, I think the types 
of inquiry I havo suggested here would stimulate a more significant contribution — 
from the ficld of comparative oddities to political science as a discipline, If 
this is indeed too ambitious a caso, I hope to learn of a formula whereby tho 
student of foroign politics might shrink from this anbition andy at the samo 


timc, enjoy a respectable rolo as a uscful political scicntiste 
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I 


The dangers that arise when norms and personal values intrude upon 
scientific work are familiar to every political scientist -- so familiar, 
that nowadays the dangers are likely to be shrugged off with undeserved 
contempt. "The 'cult of objectivity' has passed in social science," one 
writer has recently proclaimed (1); and Professor Easton declares, less 
dramatically, that even though he assumes that "factual and moral proposi- 
tions are logically heterogeneous, this does not mean that in practice it 
is possible to discover a proposition which expressed only a sentiment 
or states only a factual relationship."(2). In context, such remarks may 
be perfectly innocent. They stir up embarrassing associations, however, 
and merge with certain streams of thought that would wash away the distinc- 
tion between fadts and values, in the belief that this is the way to make 
values respectable again, or as a consequence, perhaps, of a failure of 
nerve -= which may be only fatigue -- in the defense of "objectivity." 


Since I wish to argue in this paper that there are ways in which © 
normative considerations enlarge our understanding of politics, it is 
important that I should at the outset disavow any intention of condoning 
attempts to sabotage the distinction between facts and values. It is false 
sophistication to belittle the distinction. There are (and this is one of 
the chief points involved in the distinction) all kinds of descriptive 
statements in political science that imply neither favorable nor unfavorable 
value-judgments upon the phenomena described: for example, the statement, 


* Robert A. Dahl, C. E. Lindblom, and Omar K. Moore did me the kindness of 
reading and criticizing a first draft of this paper, and I am indebted to 
them for many suggestions regarding both content and organization. 


(1) Richard W. Taylor, in his introductory essay to the collection, Life, 
Language, Law: Essays in Honor of Arthur F, Bentley, 1957, p. 16. 


(2) David Easton, The Political System, 1953, p. 22h. It is doubtful 
that we would really want to say that a locution expressed a proposition 
if all that it did was "express a sentiment." 
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which I take from Professor Truman,, that "Avoiding any commitment, especially 
an open or continuing commitment, to a particular party organization or 
faction is generally characteristic of interest group politics." (3) Such 

a statement may be accepted equally by those who favor this characteristic 

of interest group politics; by those who disfavor it; by those who are 
indifferent. 


On the other hand (and this is another point involved in the 
distinction), there is a real and constant danger that political prejudices, 
from which no man can be sure that he is free, will lead political scientists 
to suppress or distort some of the facts which such descriptive statements 
might convey. One man may exaggerate the stabilizing effects of constitutional 
checks and judicial review, because they have obstructed attempts to modify 
privileges which he enjoys; another man may describe quite thoroughly the 
multitude of pressures that certain interest groups generate, but underplay 
the parallels in the case of organized labor, which he would persuade himself 
behaves more democratically and more responsibly. 


This is a danger that can be coped with. We may grant that everyone 
perceives the political scene differently, but he is a unique person, with a 
history of experiences different from other people's histories. We may 
grant that since everyone is a participant in politics (or potential participant) 
as well as an observer, we may expect people to describe politics in ways 
distorted by differences in political values. It does not follow that the 
descriptions of a political phenomenon put forward by one man or another will 
be affected by these differences: they may be too subtle to show up in what 
will after all be a limited number of statements made upon a given topic. 


But suppose they do show up. Do we have to put up with the bias on 
either side, and the attendant conflict of testimony? Of course not. We 
invoke the canons of scientific method; we demand consistency and clarifica- 
tion and repeated tests by different observers; we require that the evidence 
from all sides be pooled and new evidence gathered. This process of 
criticism is not infallible; tut if the statements of fact that are accepted 
as such after methodical criticism are actually still biased in some degree, 
that does not mean that the distinction between fact and distortion finally 
fails; it means simply that the process of criticism has not been carried far 
oo“ So we resume it, whenever we are confronted with a plausible charge 
of bias. 


Omitting a fact does not imply any attitude toward it; nor does 
inflating or deflating it. Values are not the only things that lead men 
to make errors. But it is sometimes argued that in asserting any statement 
whatever, some value-judgments are implied; and in one sense of "imply", 
this is true. When Professor Truman made the statement which I have quoted, 
he did imply that he judged the fact which he was describing worth noticing. 
Furthermore, if he had asserted the statement as part of a rigorously 


(3) David B, Truman, The Governmental Process, 1951, pe 296. 
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systematized theory, I think that it would be fair to say that he would have %, 
implied that he valued the statement and the theory, taken together, favorably, 
according to the norms that are embodied in our concept of "a good scientific 
theory": memely: consistency, simplicity, scope, predictive reliability, 
fertility. But favoring the statement in this way is wholly different from 
favoring the existence of the phenomenon which it describes: no implication, 

of any sort, runs from the statement quoted to the latter kind of favoring. (4) 


Having made my disevowals, I may perhaps permit myself to make a gesture 
of my own toward putting ethics in the respectable light that it deserves. It 
would be quite as gross a fallacy from the ethical point of view as from a 
scientific one to argue from a value-judgment to the existence of a state of 
affairs whose description might, in some sense, imply the judgment; and it is 
just as important for the moralist to have an accurate view of the facts as it is 
for the scientist. For every ethical principle needs to be applied to the facts 
before they are judged good or evil -- and if the facts are not correctly repre- 
sented, how can the principle be correctly applied? Among those moral prinz:- 
ples general enough to apply to, say, national policies, furthermore, the must 


(4) In Chapter VII of Scientific Explanation, 1955, Professor R- B. 
Braithwaite expounds a theory according to which the choice between statistical 
hypotheses depends upon “the gains or losses cccasioned by choosing one or the 
other of these hypotheses when it is true or when it is false." Following Wald, 
Braithwaite holds that on the basis of these expected gains or losses we can 
develop "prudential strategies" for choosing between hypotheses; and, drawing, 
like Wald, upon the theory of games, he argues that these strategies when fully 
developed will be randomized ones. He concedes that "a strategy which is the 
prudential one for the assignment of values to the ‘utilities' by one person 

will not be the prudential strategy for another such assignment by another person." 
This raises the possibility, which Braithwaite does not sufficiently investigate, 
that people may differ in the statistical hypotheses which they accept or reject 
without being able to have recourse to common standards of scientific accepta- 
bility. I can only point out here that it is a long and complicated road from 
Breithwaite's theory to contesting the position which I have adopted regarding the 
independence of facts and values. In the course of developing their strategies, 
people would, on Braithwaite's theory, have to consider not only the gains that 
they could expect from believing that a hypothesis was true when it was true, but 
also the losses that they would suffer from believing that it was true when it 
was false. Thus it is not a simple matter of believing something just because 
one very much wants it to be true. Furthermore, Braithwaite's theory is not 

the only one in the field; and whether it can be accepted will depend, I would 
say, on whether it can be reconciled with the position which I have defended 


in the text above. This is a problem which has hardly been ventilated, much 
less explored. 
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plausible and generally used require attention to the consequences of 
policies (5); and the more accurately and comprehensively these are known, 
the better-foundei will be the resulting judgments upon policies. 


There should, therefore, be no controversy betwoen scientists and 
moralists regarding the necessity of getting the undistorted facts. I shall be 
so bold as to go on and claim that science -- in this case, political science -- 
can profit by cooperating with ethics.e When we are alarmed about bias, we 

think first perhaps of the dangers of commission, of strong prejudice dictating 
a distorted statement; and this is so worrisome that we fail to note that there 
are dangers of bias in excluding moral considerations, too. Writers may fail to 
sce important facts that they would have seen if they had allowed specific 

moral considerations to suggest certain questions. 


As nice an example as anyone could want comes to hand in a very lucid 
and careful article by Gottfried Haberler in the Committce for Economic Develop- 
ment's recent volume on Problems of United States Eco Development (6). 
Haberler attacks the problem of "age-push inflation’ and envisages self- 
restraint on the part of labor unions as the leading practical possibility of 
coping with the problem, supplemented as a last resort by controls on wages. 

"In the long run labor itself must lose if inflation, depression, or unwanted 
regimentation is forced on the economy by a policy of pushing up wages faster 
than general productivity rises" (7). 


Now the thing that is wrong both with Haberler's recommendation and 
(whet is more important for our present purposes) with his associated picture 
of the political and economic scene is that he has failed to consider any 
fundamental questions about the present distribution of income and property. 

I do not suggest that labor union leaders are all zealously propagandizing for 
a change in that distribution. But I ask, is it realistic to expect them to 
practice self-restraint if they (and their followers) do not feel bound to 
rospect the present pattern of distribution in its entirety? The rule of 
keeping pace with increases in productivity is relevant only if we assume that 
the present pattern of distribution is satisfactory on all sides. Now, Professor 
Haberler may beliove for his part that it is, or at least one that deserves 
approval, and thinking about it in this connection need not change his mind; 
but thinking about it would have led him him to a more accurate picture of 

the factors involved in inflation. 


(5) Kant's categorical imperative belongs nere, too, in spite of his protesta- 
tions that attending to consequences was “heteronomous" and unworthy. See the 
fine article by Marcus G Singer, "The Categorical Imperative," losopica 
Review Vol. LXIII, Noe 4, (October 1954,) pp» 577-591. 


(6) Now York, 1958. Soe "Creeping Inflation Resulting from Wage Increases in 
Excess of Productivity," pps 1357-146. 


(7) loce cite Pe 146. 
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I turn now to elaborating the claim that political description is 
improved by attending to moral considerations. There is a complex of ideas, 
among which "function", "efficiency". and "success" are the most important, 

that arc ubiquitous in the literature of political science. These ideas have 
important prescriptive fcatures, which I shall exhibit in detail. I shall argue 
that political science would be impovcrished if these prescriptive clemamts were 
expclled from it; and I shall try to show, both in method and content, that 
these clements can be troated with as much rigor and consistency as any other 
ideas. 


II 


During the last war but one, there used to be a plaque hung up in the 
waiting room of the dontal clinic at Camp Crowder, Missouri. The plaque 
announced that "The mission of the Army Dental Corps is to enable every soldier 
to chew the Army ration." (Porhaps tho plaque is there still: I have not gone 
back to see. ) 


The word wnission", I take it, is tho concept of "function" on military 
duty, meaning, as "eunction™ primarily docs, the task that is set for a man or 

@ group to perform, a task sect by the orders of those in authority; or perhaps 
by the performers thomsclves, in an attempt to formulate the needs and wishes 

of tnose under whose orders the task is to be carried out. (The 4rmy Dental 
Corps may have had some doubts, I don't know why, about just what its contribu- 
tion to the war effort was supposed to be. ) 


It is hardly necessary to argue that the word "function" is much used 
in political scicnco; it is as familiar, and perhaps more prominent, than its 
running-mats and substitute, the word "role". My claim that the concopts of 
"officioncy and “success™ arc als. prominent may seem more doubtful; the words 
porhaps aro-not. But here we encounter, especially in the case of "success", 
whole familics of cvasive synonyms. I cito "cfficiont" and its cousin-concepts, 
"practical", “workable”, "viablco", "adequate" » "responsive", "flexible", as a 
bridge to citing “success. " To be efficient is to perform a function success- 
fully (counting in "economy" as one of the standards of success). 


Thero is moro to "success" than "cfficioncy", however. To call an 
institution or a policy "successful", without qualification, is to imply a moral 
judgmcnt; and since political scicntists arc (at least sporadically) shy about 
making moral ie wns they stccr away from the word "success" and talk 
evasively about "balance" "stability" » "“adjustmont" ,"staying 
within safe limits", “accommodation”, "intogration", and the "hoalth" and 
"strongth" of "the systom." 


The use of "function" nanges over this whole complex of concepts. In 
& passago designed to champion"the function of the politician", Pendleton 

Herring identifics it with "the function of adjustment", which we know without 
further comment is something protty worthwhile; Herring gocs on to call it a 
"vial elemont in the politics of democracy" (8). Professor Schattschnoidor 


(8) Tho Politics of Domocracy, 1940, p. 158. 
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doclares, “Govornmont by pressurc groups is impossible. The function of 
planning, of integration, and over-all management of public affairs for the 
protcction of the groat intorests of the nation can be handled only by a 
strong national party lcadorship supported by a well-mobilizod majority" (9), 
To perform this function would indced be to make a success of government. 


Aro there not, however, ways of using the concept of “function” that 
do not implicate us in tho moral considerations which surround the notion of 
succcss? We spoak (by extension) of "function" whero the task has not been 
sct by people, or even set for intclligent beings; and whatever philosopical 
difficulties there may bo about such a statement as "The function of the heart 
is to pump blood through the body,” it does scem that this can be assorted 
without moral implications. (Tho heart in question may be that of a saint; or, 
a crocodilo's.) Analogously, it scoms, wo might considor that human groups 
havo various tasks sct for them by the environment, and sock to identify the 
social institutions whose function it is to accomplish these tasks; ond we can 
do this without making cven so clomentary a moral judgement as that is a good 
thing for human groups to survivo. 


This is tho “structuro-functional" approach, much discussed by 
sociologists. (10). It promisos, and may givo, light simultancously on the 
varicty of functions porformod and on tho structure of the institutions that 
perform thom; and, ultimatcly, it may bring into view an exact and detailed 
concoption of what points of comparison beotweon differont socictics are most 
significant for a genoral thcory of social systems. 


The advantages and disadvantages of the structurc-functional approach 
have by now been pretty fully discloscd. (11) It has boon gonerally recognized 


(9) E. E. Schattschnoidor, Party Govornmont, 1942, pe 208. 


(10) Sco R. Ke Merton, Social Thoory and Social Structure, 1949; and Marion 
Lovy, The Structure of Socicty, 1952; also various works of Talcott Parsons. 


Dorothy Emmet, in her recent book, Function, Purpose and Powers, 1958, givos a 
good oxtcnded discussion of the matters that I treat in this scction; social 
scicntists would find it, I think, both intcrosting and sensible. 


(11) Sco Merton, ope cit.,; and Levy, op. cite I am also drawing upon a 
lecturo on “Functional Analysis in Social Scicnce" which was given at Yale May 
9, 1958, by Carl G. Hampel. During tho discussion following that lecture 
Profossor Omar Ke Moore maintainod that the functional approach had been uscful 
carlicr, for example in tho days of Malinowski's ficld work in anthropology; 
but that it was not holpful today, since the so-called "functionalists" are not 
trying to do anything so ambitious as formulate the concept of a social systom 
from the ground up, and aro, in fact, obstructing the growth of stricter thoories 
and explanations. If the functional approach is something of an anachronism in 
sociology, however, it may not be in political scionce; and a number of points 
will omerge in this and the subsequent sections of this paper that could be 
interpreted as reasons for thinking that it is not an anachronism. 
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that to say a cortain function, "f, is performed by an institution, I, is not 
to say that the given society could not exist without I existing. Even if wo 
grant that tho socicty could not continue without F being performed somchow, it 
is cloar that all sorts of other devices might be found, besides I, to perform 
it: the state policc, instcad of possos of doputics. Once this is cloar, 
attempts to assimilate functional identifications to causal explanations, in 
which the coxistonce of one phenomenon can be inforred from the description of 
othor phenomena, togothcr with tho statoment of the relovant natural laws, ore 
deprived of any color. The causal connection betweon the socicty surviving 


and F being performed does not explain why I should oxist, rathcr than some 
altcrnative device. 


Even in the caso of biological functions, it is an crror to cquate 
statements of the form, "Tho function of (say, this organ) 0 is F", with state- 
monts about nocessary conditions of the form,"(The prosonce and activity of) 

Q is a nocossary condition of F". (12) There might bo another organ in the 
body, bosidos the heart, which also had the function of circulating blood, or 
which could tako over the function if the hcart failed. As it happons, this 

is not truc; but it is not logically oxcluded by saying that tho function of tho 
heart is to pump blood through tho body. It also happens that the body cannot 
dispense with the circulation of blood. ut othor functions can be dispensed 
with (o.g-, vision) or assumed by different organs (o.g., voico-production, whon 
tho larynx has beon er All that is involvod in saying that "Tho function 
of O is F", is, I think, (a) that O normally docs F and (b) that cither nothing 
olso normally does F or that nothing clsc docs F in such a way as to make the 
contribution of 0 superfluous. (13). To go on to speak of nccossary of 
sufficicnt conditions is to formulate furthor information (and to make furthcr 
assumptions spocifying tho caso doscribod). 


(12) Among the philosophers chargeablo with this error aro L. Jonathan Cohen, 
in "Tolcological Explanation", Proceedings of the ° Socioty, 1950-51, 
pp» 255-293 (cited by Miss Hmmot, op. cite pe 48); and “rncst Nagel, in 
"Tcleological Explanation and Toloological Systems," roprinteod in Herbert Foigl 
and May Brodbeck, ReadingS in tho Philosophy of Scionce, 1953, ppe 537-558. 

In the passage which I have in mind from tho latter articlco, pe 541 -- Nagol 
allows, as a socondary »ossibility, "O is a ncccssary and sufficient condition 
of F"; this allowance does not go far onough, or oven dopart in the right 
diroction. 

(13) So for the goneral casc, whon "function" is uscd descriptively. In somo 
particular casos |e biological onos), it is also implied (c) that human 

beings have plannod that 0 should do F. On tho other hand, whon "function" is 
used prescriptively, (a) may drop out, as we shall sce below. 
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Though identifying functions may therefore not roach so far as stating 
full-fledged causal lews (which involve the notions of necessary sufficicnt 
conditions), it is novortholess a useful step toward doing the lattor, and at 
loast approximately locates tho causal relationships that neod to bo studi ed. 
Thore may oven be psychological advantages in postponing direct attempts at 
causal: laws and in trying instead for functional doscriptions as a first stop -- 
in asking, givon an institution, "Wheat docs this contribute to the persistence 
of the'wholc systom?", “What would be left undone if this were discarded?", or 
"If this ontircly succeeded in doing what it now docs in part, what other 
activitics would it help or hinder?"; or, knowing that in one socicty thero 
is a specialized institution for doing F, in asking what institmtdons there were 
for doing it in this one. Some of those qgucstions are not, of course, peculiar 
to tho structure-functional approach; but the serics of questions, taken as a 
whole docs suggost a natural and inviting way of going about the business of 
investigating socicty, a way which is bound to be profitable if it is pursucd 
strenuously, and which is furthermore vory familiar. 


Ut is the approach which Horring, for exemple, scems to have takon when 
he was lcd to the vicw that national party conventions -- those irrational and 
ovoroxubcrent gathcrings -- wore of somc use aftor all, since thoy dramatize 

the choice of candidates for an cloctorato that would otherwise be largely 
wunintorcsted, and at tho same time help generate unity and enthusiasm among the 
party workers. (14). This information is absont from Schattschnoider's bricf 
troatment of the topic (15), and it may be taken, I think, as an instance of 

the profit to be gained from socking to discover uncxpected functions evon for 
institutions that at first sight scom ncoarly usclcss. 7 


Political scicnce doals, in the caso of modern constitutional statcs, 
with institutions that have planned functions; and it can thcreforo in many 
instances uso "function" descriptively in another way, besides the way taken 

in the structure-functional approach. The paradigm for this further descriptive 
use is, in fact, a more suitable illustration of the general concept of function 
than the biological paradigms which havo intcorcested sociologists. For wo may 
take as tho paradigm in this caso such a statoment as, "Tho function of tho 
carburetor is to mix air and gasolinc." Thcre is no mystory about tolcology 
hore; wo arc frankly talking about a devico which is tho product of human 
planning (and that is why it is a morc suitable paradigm). It may not be our 
plan, or cven one that wo cndorsco; wo morcly doscribe its results. Similarly, 
it is an casy and straightforward mattor to specify the functions of such organs 
of governmont as the police force tho forost servicc, tho customs burcau, and | 
(I think) the 4rmy Dental Corpse Thoir functions are tho reasons, which cvery- 
onc undcrstands, why thoy wore invontod and why thoy are kopt in boing. 


Yot, though this usage isaythentically doscriptivo, and peculiarly 
appropriate in political descriptions, it is usa;o that puts political scicntists 
in tho way of tomptations that do not visit biologists or sociologists so 
insistently; for it is usage that transforms quickly, and ofton without duc 
noticc, from description into proscription. It may not be impossible for politi- 
cal sciontists to uso “function” in a strictly descriptive sense only; but it 

is vory unlikely that thoy will do sos; and therofore it is vory unlikely, on 
these grounds alonc, that they can avoid ontangling thomselvos in the moral 
Considcrations which surround the notion of succoss. 


(14) Horring, Ope cit., Che 16. 
(15) Schattschnoidor, ope cit., Pppe 157-158. 
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Thore ‘are many political institutions for which either no gencrally 
acceptod plans exist, or for which tho plans, though accepted by those with the 
authority to fulfill thom, and by socioty generally, aro too vaguo to spocify 
the actual activity of tho institutions. cn political scicntists uso tho 
languego of function to doscribo those institutions -- among which arc the most 
important of all, partics, intorest groups, the courts, the logislaturc, the 
oxcoutive -= thoy modulate betweon descriptive usos of "function" ond uscs in 
which cndorsomont and prescription are implicd. In cortain contoxts to insist 
that tho function of tho indepondent yeguiatory burcaus is to protect consumcrs 
is at thc somo timo to ondorse the purpose for which tho burcaus woro allegedly 
sot up and to condemn tho practico of staffing tho buroaus with people moro 
oasily influonced by tho industrics that thoy arc supposed to rogulate than by 
consumcrs' intcrosts. ; 


Tho usc of "function" is often cvon moro frankly proscriptivc. Considor 
the statomcnt, which Profossor Koy attributos to “our political loro", but also 
concurs in, that “the function of tho party system (is) to crcate circumstanccs 
undor which tho olcctorato can act," spocifically by providing tho cloctorato 
with a gonuinc choico “at times of crisis" botwoon oandidatos diffcront in 
"policy oricntation". (16) Koy is not saying, "Tho party systom can normally 
bo counted upon to do thise" It is clcar from the context, and the rest of the 
pook, that he is saying, "Tho party systom somctimes docs prosont the olcctorato 
with gomaino choiccs at times of crisis; idcally, it always should: lct's try 


to arrange that it always docs." Ho is not morcly describing a plan: ho is 
offcring ono. 


Tho prescriptions conveyed in talk about "functions" do not come onc 
by onc, ontircly indcopondontly. Thoy aro gonorally connected with ono enother, 
in what might bo called normative models, which may bo more or lcss claboratoly 
dcvcloped in tho case of difforont writers, and may also vary in explicitnoss. 
In such models, idcal functions will be dosignated for a number of actual or 
possiblo institutions, in a way coordinatod by some moro or loss cohcront sct of 
vealuc judgmonts. Tho modcls have tho cffoct on associatod dcscriptions of 
politics of oncouraging stross upon thc points on which obsorved phonomona dopart 
from the proscribed standards: in othcr words, upon the woys in which tho 
doscribod institutions fall short of successfully porforiing what would idcally 
be thoir functions. This is tho cffect deliboratcly sought by Dahl, whoso 
description of thc Amorican political systom in A Proface to Democratic Theory. 
is oricnted by tho carofully statcd modol of polyarchal democracy which hc 
devclops; and this is the way in which Schattschncoider, in Party Govommont, _ 
works back and forth from his idcal of a systcm in which partics would bo both 
disciplincd and responsible to a doscription of partics as they aro. 


Making proscriptions of this sort involvcs raising major issuos of 
policy and accopting liability to moral criticism. Tho pdlicy of imposing a 
given function upon a cortain institution will be successful or somcthing loss 
than successful. To call it a "succoss", without qualifcation, implics ondors- 
ing the policy and, if moral considorations aro rclovant, ondorsing it morally. 


(16) V. 0. Koy, Jr., amorican Stato Politics, 1956, pe 12. 
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I say, "without qualifcation", becauso there aroways of ovading tho moral 
implications. Ono oxplains. "Whon I said that tho policy of redistributing 
income was a success, I did not mean that I favored it; all I mcant was that 
tho pcooplo who got it adopted succocdcod in doing what they intcondcd to do." 
This rofugo is not opon for pooplo who aro talking not about other pooplo's 
intentions or dosiros, but oxpressing thcir own: and this is what writcrs who 
usc "function" proscriptively arc doing. Thoy must oxpoct to moct moral 
objections to thc functions ond dosignations that thoy champion, and oxpcct to 
hove the prospects of succcssful pcorformance survcyod from a moral point of 
vicwe 


"Function" and "succoss" have thus lod us into tho midst of moral 
controversy, and here many of tho hard-hcaded and positivo-minded, afraid for 
their honor as sciontists and dotcrmined to save their procedures from further 
dcfilcment, will porhaps bo cager to havo donee They will say, lot us purge 
our descriptions. Lct us rotain tho facts about funotion that can bo statod 
without using the conccpt, and scc how many of thom wo can promote to tho status 
of oausel laws. But lot us banish tho proscriptive olemcnts in disgraco; 
and Ict us novor hoar a word about "functions" again, unlcsstho usage is 
guarantcod to bo doscriptive. 


I shall arguc latcr that this is ncithcr a practical nor a rcasonable 
program for political scicncco; and that if it wero practical, it would still 
not bo roasonablc; though I shall not contcst the utility of recognizing thc 
descriptive and prescriptive aspects of "function" for what they arc, or tho 
necessity of kooping on alcrt watch against mixing thom up. But first 1 want 
to show, schcomatically, just what moral considcrations aro involvod in tho 
notion of succosse Wo shall sco that thoy can bo dcalt with non-committally; 
we shall also sco that thcro is sufficiont agroomcnt on what topics aro rolcvant 
for us to be ablc to use a schomatic notion of succcss as a standard guido for 
collecting the information ncoded to asscss the performancec of functions, 
whothcr or not wo wish to proscribe anything oursclvcs about such functions. 


Such a schomatic notion may be constructed by anticipating the topics 
which moral criticism would citc against attcmpts to idontify succoss with 
somcthing as primitive as moro survival, or survival without domestic violcnco. 
Govormnents can survive, and cvon survive in domestic peacc, without mcoting 
the proscont noods of the population or providing for future necds; and no ono, 
I should think, would want to call a govorrmont an unqualificd success undor 
Whose auspicos half the population was starvinge It would not bo the lcast bit 
more plausible to call a govcmmmcnt succossful which (though it has muddicd 
through thus far) is now pursuing policios that will bring ruin, through war 
or oconomio disastor, upon tho population which it claims to scrvo.e Finally, 

I think that a govormmcnt would bo goncrally thought to be something loss than 
succcossful if it was forfciting opportunitiocs to bring about improvements in 
the lifo and wclfarc of tho population, ovon if this wore already living undcr 
tolcrable conditions. 


Anticipating thceso- topics, wo must allow in our schcmatic notion of 
succcss for at lcast throo chicf considcrations, which I shall dcnominatc 
(K) justico (II) sccurity (III) progross. Undcr cach of these chicf hoads, 
there will bo at lcast threo sub-hcads to consider, and in cach casc, these 
threo may be donominatcd (A) inhorited rights (B) conscquonces (C) procoduros. 
I think that so far as this schome gocs, it is roasonably comprchonsive: 
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that is to say, it anticipated all tho major lincs along which objcctions to 
calling political insitutitons or policics successful would be brought up. If 
it is not comprchonsivc, however, that docs not greatly affcct my proscont point, 
which is to illustratc how an adoquatc schoma of success may bo arrived at. We 
could stipulatc anything we liked, and may find it uscful to stipulatec somo 
fcaturcs of the schcma; but it would hardly bc sonsible to rcly on stipulations 
entircly- Wo do not stipulate tho ways in which pcople are intcrestod in thc 
success of political institutions, and the farthcr wo depart from ordinary 
language conccptions of success, thc loas likcly will it be that our schcmatic 
notion actually accommodates common moral conccrns. So it is sonsible to 
construct thc notion by marshalling tho various grounds on which people build 
up casos in ordinary language for dcfonding or attacking claims of succoss. 

To claim that a political institution is an unqualificd succcss is to claim that 


there is information to refute all advorsce cascs of this kind, so far as thcy 
arc rclovant. 


The heads and sub-hcads of our schamc ncod bricf commonts. By thc 
heading "justico", I mcan to indicate the considcration of how goods (in tho 
very broadcst scnsc, including lcisure and honors) arc now distributed in 
socioty (17) a consideration to which A) information about inhcrited rights is 
rclcvant -- that is to say, in this casc, information about rights to incomo 
that aro already onjoyed by mcmbersof the socicty and that have bcon acccptcd 
as rosults of past history; ond also (B) information about the conscquences of 
prescrving or modifying thosc rights in thc futurc, which will bo bascd parcivyv 
on information about thc conscqucnecs of upholding thom in thc past: as well as 


(Cc) attontion to the procedurcs by which any policy is adoptcod rcgarding thceso 
rights and conscqucnecs. 


For cxomplc, pcople would disagrce about tho succcss of a government 
which had managed to stavo off rovolution only by sovcroly curtailing traditional 
property rights in ordor to distributo land and goods to the poor, and did so 
by "packing" thc courts, which would othcrwise havo voidod the program. Somo 
would say that tho govermmcnt had bcon a succoss, because the doprivations of 
the prolotariat outwoighcd the claims of property, and that the proccdures uscd 
were justifiable, bocausc the courts as well as tho othcr parts of govcernmont 
should bo controllod by majority opinione Othors would say that a govornmont 
which had so scriously undcrmincd the rights of privato proporty and so fla- 
grontly disrogardcd the nccossity of safcguarding an indcpondcnt and disintcr- 
ostcd judiciary was vory far indocd from boing a succosse The schomatic notion 
of succcss will not sottlco this disputo; my point is that it shows what 
information is rolcvant to argumonts on cithcr sidc.e On both sidos, pcople would 


be talking about the samc topics; and thcse aro the topics that they would bo 
talking about. 


(17) This docs not, of coursc, cxhaust tho ordinary mcaning of “justico", a 
conccpt that would in fact bo invokcd in discussing rights and proccdurcs undcr 
cach of the threo chicf heads. Nevcrthclcess, "justico" sccms to bo tho most 
appropriatc torm for what I have in mind for thc first chicf hcad: the pattcrn 
of prosont sharing, considered as a moral topic. 


a 
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The word "security" appears in the second chief heading, rather than 
the simpler and lovelier word “peace", because a critique of political success 
would have, in the case of countries dependent on foreign trade, to take up 
the possibility of ruin in foreign trade, as well as such topics as the risks 
of war involved in present policies, and the use of opportunities to promote 
peace. In this case, we may imagine that the sub-heading, "rights", would be 
filled out in part by considering treaty obligations inherited from the past. 


The third chief head, "progress", indicates the relevance of considering 
how far present policies seize or forfeit opportunities to improve the condition 
of society, whether by increasing the output of goods, or by other means. 

Whether such opportunities will seem desirable depends, again, on whether the 
policies for seizing them invade rights, or have adverse consequences of other 
kinds outweighing the expected benefits, and on whether the policies can be 
brought to adoption without departing from fair procedures. 


Now, in spite of all the confusion that there is about moral terms, 
and in spite of the many other sources of moral disagreement, I would claim 
that very general agreement is to be expected on the proposition that the 
schematic notion of success just illustrated is more adequate and begs fewer 
questions in political connections than primitive notions about survival or 
survival with domestic peace. 


This does not mean that I underestimate the possibilities of moral 
controversy in politics. The agreement that I am claiming is not a very 
ambitious one. It does not, for one thing, imply agreement about the founda- 
tions of ethics: people who have a natural law theory about those foundations, 
with or without theological ramifications; people whose theories about founda- 
tions are naturalistic, metaphysical, intuitionist, or non-cognitive; and 
people who have no theory at all about the justification of moral principles 
can all agree that to consider fully the success of political institutions and 
policies involves considering the topics laid out in the schematic notion. One 
could even subscribe to a theory that since moral judgments stated nothing, 
but merely expressed emotions, therefore there was never any reason, outside 
of his personal inclination to do so, why a man should accept one moral judgment 
rather than another; one would thereby impeach his own moral judgments, and 
deprive all those whom he persuaded to adopt his theory of any means of 
discrediting the most outrageous judgments conceivable (18). One could still 


(18) The theory mentioned is what many people have in mind when they speak of 
the "emotive" theory of ethics, attributing it to A. J. Ayer (Language, Truth, 
and Logic, 1936; 2d ed., 1946), and C. L. Stevenson (Ethics and eee 

19h x It is not their theory, however; nor do I know of anyone who 
champions it. Both Ayer and Stevenson recognize that most of the judgments 
Seriously considered in ethical discourse state facts as well as express 
emotions or commands; and they neither deny that there are reasons generally 
held to have precedence over personal inclinations as grounds for accepting or 
rejecting moral judgments, nor do they commit the absurdity of making such a 
denial as an incident of making moral judgments of their own. It is true that 
both of them grossly underrate the importance of these other reasons, and of 
such moves in ordinary ethical discourse as to discredit a moral judgment by 
Showing that it does not conform to the received necessary conditions for valid 
moral judgments (such as consistency and disinterestedness), and merely 
expresses a personal emotion. Nor is their theory adequate to exp g our 
attachment to such criteria. For a more adequate explanation, see Stephen 
Toulmin, The Place of Reason in Ethics, 1950. 
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agree that the topics laid out in the schematic notion of success were 
those that people thought it important to consider. 


On the other hand, the schematic notion is designed to abstract from 
agreements and disagreements about the success of any particular institutions 
or policies, Approaching the topics of the schema with one set of moral 
principles, people may condemn a government as unjust, reckless, and 
improvident; other people, invoking another set of moral principles, may 
find it none of these things, and count it a success. They would both be using 
the same schema, I have not specified that they must consider the survival of 
any institution, even their own sovereign government, essential; I have not 
even tried to indicate how the various topics laid out in the schema should 
be weighted. Finally, I am not claiming that the schematic notion illustrated 
is an entirely satisfactoryrepresentation of the meaning of "success," I am 
just claiming that there would be general agreement among thinking people 
that it is more adequate than the primitive notions mentioned. 


If the agreement is so limited, however, what shall we have accon- 
plished in getting it? I think several things. Limited as the agreeme:1t 
may be, it gives grounds for believing that the field of ethical discourse 
is not quite so wildly confused as sophisticated people tend to think -- | 
that it is even to some degree "structured" (19). In the second place, the 
schematic notion shows what I meant when I spoke earlier of "systematic 
attention" to the moral considerations involved in the notion of success; 
and it shows how this systematic attention can be given without pronouncing 
moral judgments, if one wishes to refrain. For, in the course of describing 
a given political institution, a man may attempt to state the facts that fall 
under the schematic headings, and note their relevance to judging whether or 
not the institution is a success; and where he has no information to give on 
one of the schematic topics, he may give notice of the omission, 


This does not involve him in making moral judgments of his own. It 
enly requires him to provide certain points of information whic his students 
are likely to find valuable, though in doing so, of course, he may have the 
effect of encouraging or discouraging them from making specific moral judg- 
ments about the institution described. Hence 4% is especially important that 
he should caution them about the topics which he has not canvassed, and thus 
forestall their making judgments prematurely. 


If he himself wishes to .arrive at a judgment of success, then he will 
want to give all the topics in tne schema extended cmsideration. He will be 
impelled to increase his information in each of these directions, and to 
define a moral position regarding the facts that he has marshalled. Further- 
more, he will want to cmsider alternative ways of performing the functions 


(19). It is easy to exaggerate the extent of disagreements relating to 

ethics. If one starts with certain questions -- questions about foundations, 
for example, or hard cases in which received principles notoriously conflict -- 
a disturbing picture of hopeless confusion emerges very promptly. Things are 
bad; but not so bad as that. The trick, both in theorizing about ethics and~ 
in doing it, is to raise questions in the order that will maximize agreemterit, 
end (I would guess) no philosopher has yet brought the trick off completely, 

I think David Hume came nearest. 
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that he discovers for the institution which he is evaluating, for it would 
substantially qualify his judgment that the present institution is a success 
to know that there were practical alternative devices which were likely to be 
even more successful, Thus he wil] be led to consider prescriptive 
suggestions about functions and normative models. 


Again, he might consider them nonh-committally; whether he does so or 
not, the schematic notion of success is the relevant guide for marshalling 
information, All the principles that might be relevantly invoked under the 
headings of justice, security, and progress to assess the success of a going 
political system would also be relevant to criticizing the success of a 
normative model, the only difference being that in the one case a going thing 
is being judged, and in the other, a plan that may not yet be fully in effect. 


We might imagine that there would be as many normative models as there 
are political scientists who care to-go in for that sort of thing. (Or mores 
one or more for every member of society; and, perhaps, in addition, some that 
are championed by groups without being identical with those offered by any of 
the members of the groups). But to insist on such differences is just another 
way of exaggerating the prevalence of ethical disagreement. It is improbable, 
on sociological grounds, that the normative models offered by different par- 
ticipants in one political system will be wholly disparate; and even more 
improbable that there will be so great a variation in the models offered by 
the only set of people who in fact are likely to propose models, professional 
students of politics who have had the same sort of training and who are in 
constant intercourse with one another, that more than a handful of substantially 
different models would have to be distinguished. 


When Professor Key introduces his remarks on the functions of the party 
system by referring to “our political lore", he is making a significant 
allusion to the way in which normative models characteristically originate. 
They are not invented suddenly out of nothing; they represent instead 
attempts to express what are acknowledged to be traditional conceptions, 
modifying them in part, no doubt, but still resting on a core of received 
values. If this is so, it is not surprising that we should find an identity 
between the framework for criticizing normative models and the schematic notion 
of success, which has been derived from the same tradition. 


IV 


Many political scientists will still, perhaps, prefer to have as 
little to do as possible with normative models, or with the prescriptive 
features of the complex of ideas associated with "function", "efficiency", and 
"success"; and it may be said that political scientists generally confront a 
choice between two possible programs: first, the program, already mentioned, 
of inhibiting themselves from any prescriptive uses of "function", and from 
any attempt to judge themselves the success of political institutions; and 
second, a program that would tolerate prescriptions regarding function, asking 
only that ultimately a clear distinction be drawn between ideals and facts. 

The second program does entail risks of cmfusion which the first does not; and 
the confusion, between value judgments and descriptive propositions, will have 
to be cleared up in detail as a preliminary to constructing exact descriptive 
theories, Nevertheless, I wish to argue thot the second program is a reasonable 
and practical one; and that the first is not. 
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Even if political scientists wanted to dispense with the notions of 
"function" and "success", their audiences would force the ideas upon them. 
For the success which various political institutions enjoy in performing the 
functions that may be attributed to them is a matter of primary interest to 
non-professional students of politics, and to the political agents whom the 
scientists may seek to inform and advise. There will be a demand that advice, 
however disinterested, be couched in the language of "function" and "success." 
Furthermore, political scientists are themselves political agents, with hopes 
and fears about politics; and as agents, they will be under a constant tempta- 
tion to use this cmvenient and persuasive language prescriptively. 


These factors are reinforced by the circumstance that a large part of 
political activity consists in challenging the success of present institutions 
and in prescribing new functions, or in defending old prescriptions and cham- 
ioning the institutions affected by them. Indeed, one general way of describing 
what politics is, at least in democracy, is to describe it as the process by 
which the population prescribes the functions that the organs of government 
are to perform. It will be a rare man who describes this process without 
taking some part in it, especially when he is a concerned participant in other 
roles; and he is unlikely to have many imitators. I therefore conclude that 
the program of prescriptive self-denial is not practical. 


But it is not reasonable, either, because it denies us information, 
as well as indulgence in ethics. Even if political science had (as it does 
not as yet) a systematic theoretical framework, with a place for proving 
every true causal law as a theorem of the system, not all of those places would 
be filled (20). Now suppose someone proposes that a certain institution have 
a given function, We may be able to read off the effects of conferring that 
function upon it from theorems already known; but there is no guarantee that 
we shall be able to do so. In very many cases, such prescriptions suggest 
causal antecedents that have not yet been tried out; and in these cases, we 
enlarge the system in the course of considering the proposed functions. In 
the present state of political science, the superabundance of causal hypotheses 
not yet formulated or investigated must be even more impressive; and hence the 
likelihood of obtaining new information from trying out the causal propositions 
implied by novel prescriptions, even more appreciable. 


It is, furthermore, the very information that we are most interested 

in as supporters of political science, The chief thing that we want our obser- 
vations of politics to do for us is to furnish us with guidance in our political 
activities, The new information which prescriptions provoke us to obtain 
enlarges our knowledge of unrealized political possibilities, and hence extends 
the scope of political choice in directions some of which may be more attractive 
than any we have known of or taken before. The importance of the schematic 
notion of success can now be made plain, We want to know not merely about 


(20) It could not, I think, be proved that all the logically distinct 
theorems that could be derived from the given axioms had in fact been derived 
and written down. Even a very simple logical system allows us to state 
infinitely many well-formed formulas, and which of these could be interpreted 
aS causal laws could not be determined in advance. We would have to formulate 
them one by one and see. 
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possibilities -~ about novel functions and new normative models; we want to 
know about the possibilities of success, and so not only will the investigation 
of these possibilities be prompted by moral considerations (namely, those from 
which prescriptions about functions and policies spring): we would not allow 
that the investigation was complete until it had given as much illumination as 
we could get on the moral topics laid out in the schematic notion of success. 


There is, finally, yet another way in which political scientists help 
increase information by allowing themselves to make prescriptions. Recommenda- 
tions like Key's and Schattschneider's regarding the party system indicate to 
the public that there are informed students of politics to whom just these 
recommended possibilities seem of crucial importance. Recommendations are not 
statements of fact; but it. is a fact that these things are recommended, and by 
just these people. In a world in which we must rely on experts, information 
about the recommendations of political scientists is bound to count for some- 
thing in the political picture. In this case, political scientists add to the 
picture of facts by creeting new ones, 


I conclude, therefore, that it is reasonable for political scientists 
to go on making prescriptions of function and eviiuations of success. That 
does not mean that all political scientists must do this as an incident of all 
their work. ‘Some may never do it; others may go no farther than a non-commital 
use of the schematic notion of success; and those who do go farther must expect 
a distinction to be drawn between the descriptive and prescriptive elements 
of their studies. 


The distinction does not disgrace the prescriptive elements, or 
leave us with nothing more to do about them. There are even useful ways of 
making systems out of them, as precise and specific as any system that we 
construct out of the descriptive elements from which for some purposes we wish 
to separate them. I shall try, in closing, to say a few words about recent 
developments in deontic logic, which is symbolic logic especially designed 
to embody normative concepts; in doing so, I shall be relying upon the work of 
my colleague Alan R. Anderson (21). 


A deontic logic is in the first place an instrument for studying the 
logical relationships between deontic notions, such as "permitted", "forbidden", 
and "obligatory". There are certain analogies between these notions and the 
notions of possibility and necessity, and one way of constructing a deontic 
logic is to exploit these analogies, first expanding the usual stock of logical 
operators (signs of negation, implication, etc.) to include an operator for 
possibility; then the notions of necessity and impossibility can be defined by 
this expanded stock, and the notions of permission, prohibition, and obligation 
by the expanded stock, taken together with a proposition describing the sanction 
or sanctions with which violations of the norms are penalized. With suitable 
definitions and axioms, one can go on to prove theorems that can be understood 
as showing the form of rigorously valid moral arguments. 


(21) Especially upon his monograph, The Formal Analysis of Normative Systems, 
1956 (Yale Interaction assis a, See also A. R. Anderson and O. K, Moore, 
"The Formal Analysis of Normative Concepts," American Sociological Review, 

Vol. 22, No. 1 (February 1957), pp. 9-17. 
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For example, one of the theorems of Anderson's system OM is 


"C(KOCpqNMq)(Fp)" (22). Here "C" is the logical operator for implication; 
"Kt signifies conjunction, "N" negation, and "M" possibility, "O" and "FM" 
are deontic operators signifying obligation and prohibition respectively; and 
tp" and "q" are propositional variables, for which specific descriptions of 
actions or states of affairs may be substituted. The theorem may be rendered 
in English as meaning "If it is obligatory that we should do gq if we dop, 
and it is impossible to do q, then it is forbidden to do p" -- that is to 
say, sanctions of some sort will be imposed if p is done. (23) 


Such theorems are representative of are representative of a deontic 
logic in the "molecular" stage, in which a propositional calculus is provided 
as the basic framework for the logic as a whole, Work is in progress toward a 
theory of quankification, incorporating operators for "all" and "some", which 
will permit "atomic" analysis of normative systems, allowing one to distinguish, 
for example, between obligations imposed on every member of society and obliga- 
tions imposed only on the members of specified groups, or on members holding 
specified offices, Anderson expects, for use at this stage, to adopt a certain 
concept of "responsibility" as primary. Possibly the concept of "function" 
could be used instead (2h); in any case, it will be impossible to express 
prescriptions about political function. 


There may be disagreement about whether a given system of deontic 
logic has actually succeeded in explicating the deontic notions which it 
incorporates, For example, another theorem of OM is "C(KOpOCKpar)(OCqr)", 
which Professor von Wright, who demonstrated it in an earlier system, would 
render in English as "If doing two things, the first of which we ought to do, 
commits us to do a third thing, then doing the second thing alone commits us 
to do the third thing." In English, at any rate, this is a hard saying, and 
it may provoke criticism of the translation; or, as well, of the axioms and 
definitions from which the theorem is derived. Revision of these axioms and 


(22) This expression is given, following Anderson, in the so-called Polish 
notation. It could be rendered (again adding operators to the basic stock) 
equally well in the more familiar, but typographically more demanding, notation 
of Principia Mathematica. 


(23) Anderson's illustration is that we should not borrow money when it is 
impossible for us to repay it. 


(2h) By coincidence, a quantified logical calculus is called a "functional 
calculus"; this usage springs from the mathematical concept of function, 
not the social and political one. 
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definitions would produce alternative systems of deontic logic, some of 
which might possibly express the basic normative concepts of a given language 
or a given social group more aptly than OM. 


The main normative differences between political scientisis, one 
suspects, are of a less subtle kind, which does not so much affect the system 
of deontic logic used, as the use to which any given system would be put. 

In making prescriptions about function, we mey conceive of political 
scicntists as differing, first, in regerd to the sanctions that they wish 
employed; and, second, in respect to the particular actions and states of 
affairs that they wish to see permitted, forbidden, or made obligatory. The 
axiomatic systems produced by formulating these differences exactly will 
represent the different normative models with which the scientists are 
working, though in many cases, the models will not in fact have been at all 
developed systematically; and in some cases, there will be inconsistencies 
in a single man's thinking that will suggest he is trying to work simultaneously 
with more than one model. The relation of any such axiomatized model to the 
system of deontic logic in terms of which it has been formulated may be 
regarded as that of a separate system all of whose deductions are validated 
by theorems of deontic logic; in other words, the system of deontic logic 
certifies that the arguments of the axiomatized model are correct -- but not 
that their content is true. 


If we agree to use a system of deontic logic to axiomatize normative 
models, we give ourselves a head start toward identifying exactly the normative 
differences between different schools of political theory; for we clear up at 
the beginning any possibilities of confusion about the logical relations of the 
deontic ntions. This scems, in fact, to be taking up questions in an order 
likely to show the full extent of existing agreements about ethics, before it 
begins showing disagreements, It may appear further that mox of the -- 
differences between the normative models actually influencing American 
political science are trivial ones, But whether they are or not, there is no 
way of seeing for sure what they are, together with their logical ramifications, 
short of constructing an exact systematic representation of each normative 
model. 


This means a great deal of work. The labor involved, in fact, would 
be enormous; it could be accomplished only by subdividing it, and coordinating 
the efforts of a great number of workers, And this presents a political 
problem, to which, as a visitor from another discipline, I invite your 
scientific attention. The results to be expected if such work is done are of 
the highest value; yet there is a problem of organizing a coordinated effort 
without interfering with the freedom of scholars and scientists to choose 
their own tasks. is freedom extends, unfortunately, to being able to 
choose doing again some tired subjects from the received repertory. If 
political scientists can find an a ttractive way out of this dilemma, ' they 
will, I expect, have performed a very useful function for themselves; and 
they will have done a service for the world of learning which, I know, would 
be of special benefit to philosophers, too. 


END 
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A veteran of many political campaigns once told a young man who was 
entering politics by running for a position in the state legislature, "Tomorrow's 
the day before the elections anything can happen." If this idea is considered 
almost an axiom by politicians, and, if the turn of political events is um- 
certain the day or the week before an election, they are likely to be even more 
unpredictable two years before the campaigns begins. 
But even at this distance it is important to examine the developments 
that might take place during the next presidential campaign, and one of the most 
important of these is the possibility of a third political party that could 
capture two score or more electoral votes, particularly if the holding of these 
electoral votes threw the election of the president into the House of 
Representatives in Congress. There are other effects that a third party of 
major importance would have on the political system. Campaign issues would 
frequently be put in a different light and new oneSperhaps brought before the 
voters, and certainly a number of lesser known politicos would receive 
national. publicity. Soms of these might have an opportunity to prove their — 
ability as political leaders. Moreover, it is obvious that a third political 
party strong enough to take strength from one and perhaps both of the other 
two parties could be sufficient to bring about a realignment of the two major 
parties, especially with the amount of disunity that exists in them at the 
present time. 
In order to make an estimate of the possibilites for a third party, 
it is necessary to find the sentiment that will support such a movement and 
to discover what conditions must exist in order to bring the third political 
party into existence or to increase the strength of a minor organization to 
the point where it will play a major role. There is no intention here to 
advocate or oppose the establishment or growth of a third party forces; such 
developments occur because of the conditions, feelings, and ideas that exist 
within a society, and they are crystallized by the movement of current 2 
events. 
Dissatisfaction with the activities and platforms of the major politi- 
cal groups gives rise to third party movements. There may be dissatisfaction 
with the economy or with the national political system that causes a group 
of people to organize another political faction. For example, Greenbacks and 
Populists were unhappy about the economic situation, and the Progressive Party 
of 1912 expressed dissatisfaction with the political conditions of the country. 
At times new political organizations have developed because of the feeling 
that the major parties have not given adequate attention to some particular 
issue or ideas the Prohibitionist Party is an example. of such a development. 
At other times discontent with the stand that the two major parties had 
teken has resulted in the formation of a third partys the States Rights Party 
of 1948 grew out of this type of situation. The formation of third parties 
has traditionally developsd in two ways 9 by splitting off from one of the 
Major political organizations or by trying to create a new force. As V. 0. 
Key has pointed out, those based on a doctrine have managed to exist for quite 
some time through the efforts of dedicated party workers, but those political 
organizations that hava been based on esonomic protest have had a history of 
flash, flare, and flop. 

There is no evidence that any of the minor political parties now in 
existence Will developg into an organization strong enough to be a decisive 
influence in a presidential election. The Socialist and Socialist-Labor groups 


have constantly decreased in the total number of popular votes that they have 
garnered Since 1932, with the exception of the year 1948, and present estimates 
of their strength place their total popular vote between 35,000 and 40,000. 

The party workers may be capable end courageous, but there is no leader in their 
organization that appeals to the public. And there are no issues that can be 
used to secure new members and increase their voting strength. With liberals 
feeling that they can have more effective influence by operating within the two 
party system, there does not appear to be any possibility for a significant 
increase in the size of the socialist groups as a third major force in 1960. 

The Prohibitionist Party is too limited in its appeals to become a 
major political organization, a fact that is readily seen in the gradual de- 
cline of its popular vote in national elections. In 1920, there were 188,000 
votes cast for the Prohibition Party; in 1956, there were only 2,000 votes 
cast for that ticket. The constant decline has been checked only once since 
1920, and that was, as might be expected, in 198. Neither the temperament 
nor the taste of the country indicates an important increase in tha size of 
the popular vote for the Prohibition ticket in 1960. . 

There is also a Woman's Party with headquarters in the old home of 
Lord Baltimore in Washington, but this-organization is primarily interested 
in getting the federal constitution changed so as to provide for equal rights 
for womene Its workers are didicated and capable, but their activities do not 
include such a range of issues that they could become a major political group. 
And the leaders of that movement are néither planning nor expecting to win 
control of the White House. ; 

On the whole there seems to be little chance of a third party getting 
started or gaining any important amount of strength if that party is either 
liberal or leftist. Thers was a threat.by Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 
this summer to create another political party in order to make the two 
major parties realize the importance of civil rights legislation, but his ree 
marks were designed to have more effect on Democratic Party leaders in New 
York and on his campaign to keeps his seat in Congress than it was to be 
carried into action. Ambitious politicians tend more to the conservative. 
side of the road at the present, a position that was explained by an office 
holder who remarked after winning a very close election, "The liberals have 
stopped voting. 

The greatest possibility for a third political party of any 
strength comes from the conservatives. Bsginning with the campaign and 
election of 1940, most of the third party movements have come from the right- 
Wing of the political scene. The extreme conservatives have often believed 
that the two major political organizations ere leading the cowmtry to ruin, 
and they have hoped for an organization that would be strong enough to bring 
one or both of the major parties to what they consider as a more reasonable 
position. These groups have been unable to win a presidential election 
because they have not had a national or rather nation-wide organization, 
because they have had difficulty getting on the ballot, and because they have 
been too narrow in their views and very often limited to sectional interests. 
If they could be brought together into one organization, conservatives could 
possibly have more appeal and might prevent cither of the major parties from 
securing a majority vote in the electoral college. 


Shere have been all kinds of organizations edvocating one or more of 

the conservative views. In 190, a rash of committees, societies, leagues, unions, 
end councils sprang up all over’ the country, all opposed to what they considered 
to be the radical tendencies of the major parties, For example, The American 
Peaceway Society was pacifist and isolationist; the Taxpayers Association in 
Indiana wes in favor of securing consideration for the taxpeyers, and they opposed 
most of the welfare programs. The Civic Economic: Committee in New York opposed 
the activities of most of the regulatory agencies, and it advocated that more of 
the regulation of the economy be left to the states. Many of these organizations 
lasted only a short while. Some of them became involved in isolationism; others 
became discouraged by international events that made their position difficult if 
it didn't appear to be unpatriotic. ‘Some survived, however, end other groups 

have been formed since. Although there was little or no connection between these 
groups, during the latter part of 195 and the early part of 196 they united, 

in spirit end objectives, in their opposition to price controls end the Office 

of Price Administration. “Economic freedom," which meent freedom from govern- 
nent regulation, was at the heart of their thought, end, in order to achieve this, 
they called for a “return to the original meaning of the constitution." 
Specifically, they felt and still believe that tazes are too high, government 
regulations too severe, welfare activities of the government too numerous, and 
many government agencies unneGessary. 

In 1948, many of these groups gave sub rosa support to the States! 
Rights Party. It was good politics. There was little hope of bringing any of 
the Southerners into the Republican camp, but there was a good possibility of 
encouraging revolt in Dixie which could and did take strength away from the 
Democrats. Conservatives in the North had probably never been so impressed with 
the possibilities of working with conservatives in the South. Perhaps this explains 
why the States! Rights Party was able to raise money with such ease that at leest 
$18,000 was declared a surplus ond deposited in a bank in Hampton, South Carolina. 
Between 1950 and 1956, Northern and Midwestern conservatives began to 
join with Southerners and vice versa. The Citizens Council has chapters and 
effiliated groups in a surprising number of states outside of the South, and 
Support of the For America group exists in North and South alike. All of these 
activities, as insignificant as they seem to be, are evidence that there is a 
norris conservative opinion that reflects dissatisfaction with the two major 
parties. 

In 1952, conservatives hoped that Senator Robert Taft would receive the 
nomination for the presidency. Although General Dwight Eisenhower was looked on 
with considerably more favor than Governor Adlai Stevenson, Genreal Dougles 
Machrthur was preferred to both. During this campaign, Colionel Robert Mc Cormick, 
editor of The Chicago Tribune, proposed that another political party be organized 
to support the more conservative views, end first of September of that year 

Mr. Upton Close announced in Philadolphia the creation of the Constitution Party. 
According to the plans of this group, a campaign was to have been made among the 
members of the electoral college with the view. of persuading them to ignore their 
instructions end to vote for the candidates of the Constitution Party, General 
Douglas MacArthur and Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, The organization faded 
out in the heat of the cempaign, but in several states.General MacArthur's 

name did appear on the ballot, a situation that caused some concern in the 
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Republicen headquarters in October 1952. 

In 195), the For America group was organized. The purpose of the 

organization being to return to original principles of the constitution. 

Although their idees of "sound constitutional" principles are not quite the 

same as those advocated by states! rights advocates, there is agreeicent on many 
points and people adhering to the principles of both doctrines can work together. 
In 1956, Northern and Southern states! rights groups formed a national orgenizc- 
tion known as the Federation for Constitutional Government, and a national 
convention was held in Memphis, Tennessee, of the same yezr. ‘this "National 
States! Rights Conference" was attended by delegates from twenty-five states, and, 
although they voted down a proposal to organize a national party, they did adopt 
a "states! rights" platform and endorsed T. Coleman Andrews, a Virginia Democrat, 
for the presidency and Thomas Werdel, a California Republican, for the vice 
presidency. | 

The Andreus-tlerdel ticket apperred on the ballot in only seventeen stetes, 
but votes were cast for the pair in eighteen states. The largest number of votes 
vas Cast in the Southern states where the names eappexred. In Louisiana, the 
ticket received ),520 votes, and in Virginia, the ticket reccived 2,9C¢) votes 
or about six percent of the total vote. Considering the lack of plennins, 
organization, and campaigning behind tho Andrews-Werdel ticket, it is evident thet 
with a more determined effort a conservative ticket could have secured a much 
larger vote througout the country. | 

Another movement took place in Mississippi and South Ceroiine in 2950. 
In these states, an Independent organization tias formed end secured « piace on 
the ballot. The group supported Senator Harry F. syrd of Virginia for the 
presidency and Congressman John Beli Willians of Mississippi for the vice presidency. 
This Independent ticket received 88,509 votes in South Carolina, about 29 percent 
of the total vote, and Mississippians cast 2,960 votes for the ticket, about 19 
percent of the total vote. Had the two conservativo movements of 1956 combined, 
organized in as many states as possibile and conducted e vigorous cempaign, it is 
possible they would have received as many eicctoral votes as the Stutes Rights 
Party did in 198. In should be remembered that only in Mississippi end South 
Carolina did any of the important political figures, and even then it was a 
definite minority, support the bolting tickets, and in most of the states votes 

_ were cast in spite of the lack of interest even hostility-of the ivading political 
personalities. 

The question of whether there will be a third political party in 1960 
appears to rest on the possibility of Northern and Midwestern conservatives join- 
ing with Southern conservatives. Recent developments point in that direction. 
there is a great deal of meeting and talking among conservatives from all parts 
of the country, and there is a genuine cordiality and friendliness between these 
people and the states! righters. In the middle of April of this year Mid-Western 
isolationists quietly met with Southern segregationists in Kansas City in a 
Congress of Freedom. Other such meeting are planned for 1959. 

There is also a movement throughout the South to attain more unity of 
action in Democratic Party activities. Two "unity" meetings were held in Atlanta 
prior to the 1956 National Democratic Convey¥ntion, at which some difficulties had 
to be overcome before the party leaders could arrive at any course of action. 

In August 1958, another meeting was held in Columbia, South Carolina, of Southern 
Democratic Party leaders, and it was attended by the chairmen and other officials 
of this party in eight states. The purpose of the gathering was to provide an 
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opportunity for Southern Democratic Party workers to get to know each other and 
their problems. Mr. Tom Pope, Chairmen of the South Carolina organization, 
advocated a plen to re-sell the Democratic Party to the South, but no course 

of strategy was adopted. However once these people become acquainted with each 
other and their problems, the South will be a stronger bloc within the Democratic 
Perty councils, and officials of the nationel orgenizetion will find it difficult 
to ignore the intcrests of Southerners without losing six or eight states to a 
third perty. 
There is considerable sentiment for independent ection in the South. 
There are a large number of people who believe that if the Southern states act 
together in en independent fashior end are not "in the bag" for any political 
perty in a presidential election the two major parties will be forced to bargain 
with them hat in hand. These people point out that although the States! Rights 
Party did not succeed in 19),8 thay can quite close because a shift of ory 1,000 
votes in Illinois and Ohio would have thrown the election into the House of 
Representatives. There are others who can not agree with either of the two major 
parties. The question of segregation and civil rights generally has creatcd an 
atmosphere that could easily bring ebout a politicel orgenization that would be 
created in time to got their candidates on the ballot end a ceanpeign underway, 
end, with allics in other parts of the country joining in a strong enti-Comnpnist 
platform, such a party could well be the balance of power in a close election. 

A survey conducted by the Congressional Guarterly News Features in 1957 
of thirteen Southern governors showed that seven of the governors asked would 
favor a third party movement, two indicated that they would favor a bolt, end 
four did not answer. It is interesting to notice that since that time two of the 
governors who did not favor a third party movement will soon be out of office. One 
of these is the present governor of Tennessee who will be succeeded by a man who 
won the gubernatorial primary in a campaign where the candidates seemed to try to 
outdo each other in favoring segregation and strong state action. There may be 
some doubt about the position of the governoreelect in the second instance, 
Alabema, but in this state a majority of the members of the state Democratic 
executive committee are known to be "independent minded." The four states where 
the governors did not answer the question were Arkansas, Louisiena, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina, where there is strong feeling for independent action. 

The recent landslide election of Governor Orvel Faubus to a third tern, 
the first time Arkansans have elected a governor for a third term since the re- 
election of Jeff Davis in 190, has had its repercussions throughout the South. 
The governor of Florida and North Carolina noted that the election results 
indicate the reaction to the use of troops at Little Rock, end the trend was 
Summarized by lir. Harry Ashmore, editor of the Arkensss Gezette, who said 


"The moderate position formerly espoused by meny Southern, 
political leaders, and by this newspaper as a matter of principles, 
has been rejected by the mass of voters in this upper Southern 
state end is now clearly untenable for eny man in public life 
enywhere in the region. 


; Newsweek roported earlier this year that in spite of developments 
in the South to the contrary many news reporters were betting that there would 
be a bolt in 1960. In contacting news reporters this writer verified the state- 


hent. Their views ere based on the idea that Northern Democrats believe thet 


they must teke a strong pro-civil rights position end nominate a pro-civil 
rights cendidate in order to cerry their states in tho next presidentiel 
election. 

With the leadership already in importent positions end. with an 
alliance with conservatives in other parts of the country in ths offing, the 
situation seems to need only a spark to start the organization for a third 
political perty. Perhaps the spark was provided by Little Rock cor maybe it 
will be provided by events as they develop in Virginia or some other Southern 
state involved in a battle over segregation. It is more likely thet the 
inertia, if it really exists, will be broken at the Nationel Democratic 
Convention. Should Governor Averell Herrimen and others persist in a determine- 
tion not to allow the nomination of enyono who would bse ecceptable to Southern 
Democrats or if the national convention of the Democratic Party adopted a 
platform or committed eny other act that was knowingly offensive to the South, 

a third perty would immediately be formed. And as events are taking place it 
would be better organized than it was in 198. Such a situation can not be 
looked on too unfevorably by Republicens who feel that their greatest hope for 
victory et this distance seems to be the same that it was one hundred years 

ago, a division in the Democratic Party. 

There ere some good reasons, however, why such a third party wili not 
develop. A number of people in the South have become tired of splinter perties 
and movements. These people feel that they supported the States! Rights Party 

in 1948 to no real gain, and they worked to attain the election of Eisenhower in 
1952 and 1956 only to have a president that has not made any great deperture from 
the New and Fair Deals and who hes capped all of this by his use of troops in 
Little Rock. Under these conditions they think that they can have more influence 
by being in the Democratic Party, especially if that party wins the next election. 
There ere others who have a deep end abiding loyalty to the Democratic Party. 

A third attitude is the fear of abandoning the Democratic Party to a group of 
redicals and the feeling that the presence end perticipation of Southerners to 
promote a moderating effect. Most of the members of Consress ere not enxious 

to lose their seniority beceuse of splinter party activities. Their views were 
best steted by Ex-Governor Cameron Morrison of North Carolina when he said to 

his state's Democratic Party convention in 198, "Let's gst under the Democratic 
fleg end help eiect him[fruman]; then we'll let ovr Congressmen end Senators 

beat him down when ho needs beating." Within the next two yeers the activities 
of the present administration and the Republican Party in general could drive 

a large number of Southerners back to the Democratic organization. 

In spite of these deterrents, however, most of the elements exist to 
bring about a third perty movement. There is a strong, definite dissatisfaction 
with the two major political perties, end there are sufficient issues growing 

out of the rulings of the U. S. Supreme Court zs well es those that heve erisen 
in Congress to create a political party besed on an enti-communist, decentralize- 
tion of government, segregation, lower texcs platform thet covld havo a surprising 
enount of support, difficult as it is to imagine at this time. Such 2 movement 
might be strong enough to throw the election of the president into the House 

of Representatives and perheps even bring ebout e re-alignment of the major 
Perties, But only under the most adventcgeous circumstences could « third party 
becone so effective. At this distence and in the light of present conditions, it 
18 Sefer to conclude thet there probably wili be a third party in 1950 but that it 
will not significently affect the course of Americen politics. 
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Staff Organization of the 
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The notion persists that one route to stronger, more responsible 
national political parties lies through expanded, nore professional, 
nore bureaucratic national party organs. Sone may feel that strengthened 
party organs can evolve, unplanned, as the existing structures attempt to 
neet the demands of a nore nationalized politics. Others feel that 
consciously planned and created party organs will themselves provide a 
powerful impetus toward nationalization of politics. In any case, Political 
Scientists will continue to be interested in the forms taken by the 

several organizations of the major political parties. 


Professor Bone has recently completed thorough research of the forms and 
functions of the national party committees and has just published his 
findings.+ The justification for this paper lies in the chace it affords 

to report some new developments in the structure of the staff organization 
of the Democratic National Committee; to report the thinking about these 
changes among the members of the staff organization; and to make a 
preliminary assessment of the significance of the changes and new trends. 


The method underlying the preparation of the paper might be called 
unsophisticated. Like the old anthropologists who went to live among their 
subjects for a year and returned to describe what they had seen, I have 
spent some time mong the members of’the staff of the Democratic Na ional 
Committee, have worked alonside them, shared nany of their work and career 
problems andbtaken on some attitudes toward their function and its place in 
the party system. I do not represent the National Committee, however, and 
the views or attitudes expressed here are my own interpretations. They are 
not official or authorized reflections of the views of the National 
Comittee or any of its staff officials. 


The study is limited to the National Committee staff. Referencés will 
be made to othef party committees, to the state party organizations, and to 
the National Democratic Advisory Council, but these are not the foci. They 
affect and are affected by the National Committee staff operations. They 
are each major parts of that complex of power centers that gives national 
political parties such palpability as they may have. The National Committee 
cannot be fully understood apart from these other centers, This linited 


1. Hugh A. ‘Party Cornmittees .ind “National Politics, University of 
Washington Press, Seattle, 1958. 
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report on’the dévelopments in the organization of the Democratic National 
Committee, then, is offered as an aid toward the fuller understanding of the 
shape that is being taken by our national party system. 


The Growth of the Staff 


The permanent staff of the National Committee steadily grows larger. 
On December 31, 1957, there were seventy-one persons on the payroll of the 
National Committee.“ This number includes the two people on the staff of 
the Democratic Senate Campaign Committee whose salaries are paid by the 
National Committee but it does not include the eleven persons who are on the 
separate payroll of the Democratic Digest Coporation.° This compares with 
a total payroll of fifty-nine for the comparable non-campaign years of 1953 


The staff has grown appreciably since the first of the year, This is de 
in part to the fact that this is a national election year, of course. Many of 
the additions are temporary and will be released when the campaign is over. 
People hired on this temporary basis are aware of and accept willingly the 
short duration of their employment. Washington abounds in people’who move into 
and out of the agencies, of interest associations, party offices, etc., for 
short periods. They have their own reasons but they are a staple of tle 
Washington scenee 


But not all of the additions have been temporary. There have been three 
high-level, ‘professional appointements of a permanent nature since Januarye 
In addition, one professional researcher who was on part-time salary has been 
taken on the full time payroll. I estim.te that the payroll now includes 
over eighty persons and expect that it may reach one hundred by mid-campaign 
tine. 

In addition to the payroll, the headquarters staff enjoys the free labor 
of several volunteers. In 1957, 202 volunteers contributed a total of 18,875 
hours, or an average of 363 ne aes per week. A few work steadily the year 
round at the headquarters office. They all perform functions that would have 
to be done by a paid worker, in some cases by a professional level worker. 
Their motives may be ohscure but there can be no doubt of their devotion. For 
them there is no glory, no glamour, no participation in “policy” decisions. 
they do hard, often monotonous work in crowded quarters. They are an 
interesting phenomenon. 


2.Paul iis Butler, Report To The National Committee, Feb. 21, 1958 


3.The Demécratic Digest Corporation is legally a separate entity. The Digest, 
however, is the official organ of the Democratic National Committee. 
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The Committee's headquarter&S at 1001 Connectiféut Avenue in Washington 
are overcrowded, though by former standards they are spacious. Especially 
in the rooms allocated to research duty do the workers suffer from the 
crowding and jostling of a too cramped work area. That research is so 
ill~favored is undoubtedly a reflection of the fact that only recently has 
it been accorded major status within the Committee. 


Opposition to Growth 


All this growth in the size of the National Committee staff is, of course, 
costlye And while it must be said that the growth has not been haphazard, but 
rather has been planned and nourished, it has been accompamied by a steady 
chorus of criticism from elements inside the National Committee itself. 


The current Chairmen of the Democratic National Committee, Paul MeButler 
of Indiana, is the driving force behind most of the recent growth of the _ 
Committee staff. He is seeking to build a permanent professional staff, large 
enough to provide such services to the various elements of the party that 
will win for the National Cormittee a position as a durable, vital, effective 
powerholding, cohesive factor in a strong national party. 


It would be presumptious to try to make here a complete and authoritative 
' statement of Butler's organizational objectives and his program’for achieving’ 
them. By piecing together elements of his public record to date, his speeches, 
short conversations with him and even some:intra-office gossip, this much seems 
warranted: Butler, while undoubtedly not an "intellectual" in the popular 
sense, is a serious and reflective mm. He reads widely in and is influenced 
by the scholarly literature about parties and politics. The APSA report of a 
decade ago* has been a special influence. He stands rather firmly in the 

"more responsible parties" school. Obviously he sees the National Committees 
as the principal uniting and coordinating bodies of the stronger parties he 
envisionse 


It would be too much to say that Butler is a driving idealist who 
sacrifices all to achieve his goal. He is a practicing politician. This means 
that he is pragmatic, that he compromises, that he must often look no further 
ahead than the next election andnthat winning that election is really the most 
important thing in the wrld for him to do. He does, however, cleave to the 
long run objective of stronger parties. He has tried to expand 


4, «PSA Committee On Political Parties, Toward Ailore Responsible Two Party 
System, (1950) 
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the National Committee staff in furtherance of that objective, He will try 
to enlarge the staff if he feels that only by doing so can he enable the 
staff to perform the services md functions he feels to be essential, He 
will resistthose influences urging that the staff be cut bak in size and 
the National Committee returned to a more traditional role. 


Thrre is still much sentiment for the traditional role, The motives for 
advocacy of the traditional role are too many and too complex for treatment 
here. In the main they stem from the decentralization of our politics, In the 
immediate sense, within the National Committee, money of course influences 
the urge for a diminshed Committee staff. Some members of the National 
Committee, perhaps reflecting opinion in their states! organizations, feel 
that the money that goes to the national organization could be better spent 
electing mayors, state legislators, governors and Senators from the home 
states Some southern Democrats, on and off the National Committee, often 
claim that they can see no possible return for their money, that there is 
nothing that the Committee can do for them except to urge the northern 
liberals to stop talking about racial integration. It should be noted that 
this is not true of all southern Democrats, Relations betiveen the Net ional 
Committee and the state organizations of many of thé southern states are 
cordial enough. Then there are pure traditionalists. These latter feel that 
the traditional syatem is just about right, that one ought not to tinker 
with it, that politics in America are primarily state politics except for 
a brief period every four years, that there is no reason for all this 
continuous activity by the Committee staff, "Jim Farley ran the best 
National Committee this country ever saw with Charley Michelson and some 
waren to do the typinge", runs the typical comment. Nany traditionalists 
concede that some expansion of staff and activity became necessary when the 
party lost control of the Executive branch but they feel that the Butler 
Committee staff has reached the point of diminishing returns. They are 
either skeptical or disdainful of the fact that the Republicans retain a 
large professional permanent staff. localism and the enormous expense of 
naintaining year-round professional political activity, then, ae the chief 
grounds of opposition to vhat might be called the new concept of the role 
of the National Committees 


A National Committee Chairman is not without his resources. The 
National Committee is not able to maintain continuous surveillance of the 
Chairman. Management of the headquarters and staff are left almost entirely 
in his hands. He alone can make decisions to employ new personnel or to fix 
the salaries of the staff. A Chairman must decide for himself whether or not 
any one particular expansion is worth the criticism he may receive for the 
new costs that will be involved. In increasing the scope of Committee staff 
activity Butler must alvays take care to justify new functions in terms 
of their value to the party a ganizations everywhere, In a way the announc= 
rent of an important new addition to the staff becomes an exercise in the 
political art. The timing of the announcement, the description of the new 
job, the apprpriate prior consultations mst all be just rigkte Although 
it is difficult to establish the fact certainly, members of the staff do 
feel that Butler has moved skilifully in his strengthening of the staff. 
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The New Functions 


It is almost impossible to draw a table of organization for the Democratic 
National Committee staff, The old habits die hard in party organizations. In 
the past each Chairman has cut the pattem of organization to reflect his own 
needs, hopes and political style. The size of the staff has undergone periodic 
expansion and contraction , personnel turnover has been highand thus’ theré 
has been little interest in long-range organizational planning. Then, too, even 
in the expanded Butler organization, distinction between line ad staff functions 
would be a luxury. Everybody from Butler down to the stenographers is almost 
ferociously busy at line work---there is really very little time for housekeeping, 
Though in the past there has been little need’ for formal rationalization of the 
staff, the new growth, that of the Butler era, cries out for greater system- 
atization. There is now something slightly rueful about the staffers’ observation 
that there is no table of organization. There exists among the staff some hope 
that Butler is ready to turn his talent and energy toward the internal organ- 
ization of the headquarters. Earlier in the summer, a substantial general pay 
raise was granted---so far as I can ascertain, this was an unprecedented step in 
an election year---and many of the workers accept this as an earnest of the 
busy Butler’s interest in internal matters. 


In the Butler organization, staff conferences are held only at very rare 
intervals. Butler, naturally, confers with individual members of the staff from 
tine to time. Equally obviously, professional members of the staff must 
consult one another occasionally. This is done on personal initiative, however, 
and is quite unformalized. Most members of the staff seem to accept the absence 
of conferences as normal enough. Still, one can hear complaints from staffers 
that they learn of a new maaber, a new office or a new’function only by reading 
an announcement in the "Jashington Post or, more slowly, through the mill of 
informal office gossipe 


Deputy Chairman for Public affuirs and Editor-in-Chief of the Democratic 
Digest, Sarmel C. Brightman, once a month holds an assignment conference for 
all of the people who may do pieces for the Digest. These are largely 
unstructured affairs with irregula? attendance. Brightman sketches out what he 
has in mind for the forthcoming issue, determines what the writers of the regular 
features ("Women's activities, Young Democrat activities, etc.) may have worth 
reporting, and may call for suggestions for feature stories if he happens to 
be devoid of ideas at the moment. Obviously such a meeting touches what might 
be called “party policy" more’than tangentially. Though Brightman holds the 
decision reins rather tightly, there is some argument made about whether or 
not to try a civil rights story, for instance, or whether to feature a foreign 
policy story or one on the domestic economy, or to stress such misfortunes of 
the Administration as the idams-Goldfine affair. This is done in a casual manner, 
is played by ear, so to speak, with the current news largely dictating the 
flow of ideas and suggestions. Yet these Digestplanning sessions are the closest 
thing to scgeduled staff meetings that now go on at headquarterse 
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# word is in order here about what might be called the 
essentielly ameteur spirit, or morale, thet still pervedes the 
necdcuerters staff. The steff is highly partisan end perpetu- 
slly embettled, for the most pert.e It is important thet there 
ere exceptions but, still, a cause is being worked for. Tune 
tides of perty fortune in Congress and in the stetes sweep 
across the feces and minds of the hesdquéerters staff. The pro- 
fessional level workers do not watch the clock and even the 
sacred washington week-end is not proof egainst the party fever 
thet eaenimates much of the steff. Naturally there are enormous 
adventeges to this. Prodigious amounts of work can be done under 
thet kind of high charge-e It can melt away the barriers to out- 
put that low salaries, job insecurity end difficult working con- 
ditions may reisee #t the present state of Netional Committes 
fortune it is probably an indispensable ingredient. | 

It is apperent that thus far the type of organization 
described resembles réther more the amateur, voluntéery, non- 
professionél and ad hoc associetion and rether less the perma- 
nent, professionel, bureaucratized organization that it is the 
presumptive aim of Cheirmen Butler to create. 

Yet there are signs thet the permanent, professional 
bureeucr: tized steff organization ney be emergent. It would be 
well here to emphasize thet the whole Butler organization could 
collepse if he were to be removed from the Cheirmanship énd a 
"Little Democrat", pledged to economy of operation, were to re- 
place him. Nor is it cleimed here thet these organizational 
trensforméetions, of and in themselves, lead to or stem from the 
emergence of @® more centralized, more programmatic and more co- 
hesive nationel pertye It is very important thet Butler ind 

the people associated with him believe thet their changes are 
leading toward a different and new kind of party. 

The signs of transformetion are: (1) the kinds of func- 
tions now being performed in addition to those noted by Bone and 
others in the past; (2) the kind of people being employed to 
perform these functions; (3) the development of some professional 
and bureaucratic attitudes among the steff. , 

The new functions, those thet have been undertaken pri- 
merily in the past year, are in the areas of (a) political organ- 
eh iat (bo) finences, and (c) communications among levels of the 
par Ye 


Political Organization 


In 1955 Butler established an Advisa@y Committee on Poli- 
tical Orgenization, under the Chairmanship of Neil Stuebler. 
Staebler, state chairman of the Michigan Democratic Purty, may be 
én euthentic genius at political ergenization. His Committee his 
functioned continuously since 1955. It has mede 2 series of 
recommendations to the National Committee. ome thet are signifi- 
cent heve been edopted. The most important, those thet point in 
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the direction of professionali zation of the headquarters staff are described 
belowe 


On July 15, 1957, Drexel Ae Sprecher, an attorney with a background 
og broad experience in responsible governmental posts, was appointed 
Deputy Chairman for Political Organization. Working under the general dir- 
ection of the Chairman, Sprecher assists in coordinating the activities and 
programs for women, Young Democrats, veterans, labor, farmers and other 
national and minority gréups. But his primaryduties have been in assisting 
and stimulating the state and local organizations in the recruiting and 
training of party workers, in coordinating the efforts of party workers at 
local and national levels and in developing and improving imer _— 
communications » 


The two most important, unprecedented and fascinating activities 
under Sprecher's general supervision are (1) the Field Service Program and 
(2) the Precinct Worker Training Program, which is a part of the Field 
Service Programe 


The Field Service Program was inaugurated October 1, 1957, to aid 
state and local party groups to tighten and improve their organizations in 
every phase of political activitye The United States was divided into six 
regions: southern, southwestern, western, northwestern, central, and 
eastern. A Regional Representative was appointed for each regione The 
Regional Representatives are full-time, professional employees of the 
National CommitteeeTheir salaries vary but they average at just under 
$10,000 per year, The six men maintain their offices in their homes ami in 
no case is there any allowance for secretarial help, although, of course; 
they are compensated for their travel expenses. One of the men does remain 
active in a family business but he does so during his spare times The jobs 
are full-time in every sense and all of the men work far more than forty 
hours each week. 


There is no detailed description of of the duties of the Regional ° 
Representativese In his report to the National Committee of February 21; 
1958, Butler said only that they are "intended to be of service to state énd 
local leaders in three gmeral fields of political activity: organization, 
communications and finencese" 


In truth it is difficult to give a short job description for a regional 
representatives Sprecher feels that "counselling" is the best one-word 
description of their activities, In the course of their advising, assisting, 
counselling duties, the men do learn much about the intricacies of state and 
local party organization. Their periodic reports to Sprecher on their 
activities incidentally contain a wonderful mine of information about that © 
protean subject even though political intelligence is not a primary functions 


The men are under strict orders to stay wholly clear of local factional. 
fights, t~ observe the most scrupulous punctilio in their relations with -~* 
state and local party officers, to remain in the background, andy above ally 
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to avoid giving the remotest appearance that it is their function to spy 
on, to dictate to, or to direct local and state party officers. Not all men 
attracted to political would find these orders congenial, Occasionally 
Sprecher finds that he mst remind the men that too mch publicity about 
themselves can hinder rather than promote their efforts. 


The regional representatives essentially are available to’local leaders 
for advice about political techniques )fund raising, publicity, campaign 
organization, relations with interest groups, interpretation of voting be- 
havior studies, how to use thé prolific flow of printed and filmed material 
out of the National Committee, etce),. Each man is either himself expert in 
these techniques or knows where to go get expert assistancee Overall, it 
might be put that the function of these men to keep steadily urging the state 
and local party officers to improve their organizations and to establish their 
ovm Competence and willingness to help the state and local officers in the 
taske 


The six regional representatives in themselves, their backgrounds and 
qalifications, reflect a blend between the traditional political "pro" 
and the newer organization man. Five of the six are under forty years of 
age and two are less than thirty. Three of the younger men have had formal 
training in political science at the graduate level to the I{,A. Three are 
not college graduates at all, None of the men are without some background of 
political experience. In some cas,s the experience was in volunteer party 
works in others the men had paying jobs in public life, in party work, or 
with an interest associations 


The three who have had training in political science seem inclinéd to 
be analytical about politics and to be at ease with the language and skills 
of politiéal sciencee On the other hand, one of these latter is frankly 
dubious about political "science" and insists that politics is more a matter 
of personality, of art, and of feel than it is a matter of science. The 
three who have not had academic training are not at all disdainful of the 
language and skills of political science but prefer to operate by intuition 
or feel, Sprecher feels both types of men are useful and that formal aca- 
demic training in one's background is not a factor in the ability to win’ 
ready acceptance from the local party "pros" with whom the men must workoe 


One gets the impression from a reading of the reports of all of the 
field men that little by little all of them have developed a professional 
approach to and pride in their work, Sprechers constant reminder that they 
are not "politicians" or candidates but experts in political techniqe seems 
to have taken in one degree or another among the six, It is much too early to 
make firm generalizations about this major aspect of the Field Service ’ 
Program, It could become 4 casualty of a cut-back in the size of the staff. 
As of the moment, however, Butler and Sprecher think of the program and of 
the regional representatives as fixtures. They are proud of the program and 
believe that it is helping party organization throughout the country. It is 
offered here as evidence that the National Committee staff is not only ex= 
panding but is also becoming professionalizede 
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Among the duties of the Regional representatives in this past year 
has been promotion of the Precinct Worker Training Program. This program 
is another innovation designed by the Butkr régime to assist the party 
organizations in the states. Despite its title, the program is not just 
another workshop for ele ction day precinct canvassers,. Fundamentally the 
program is a series of courses in local party organization given to persons 
chosen by local (county and state) party leaders for leadership work in 
precinct and ward organization. 


The program, chief architect of which was Professor Morris W.Re 
Collins of the University of Seorgia, is divided into two parts. The first 
part is a twelve hour course to train instructors whowill be competent to 
conduct the course for precinct workers, The actual precinct worker's 
course, taught by the certified garduates of the instructor's course, is 
a six hour course that includes field work. Thus far twenty-two states have 
held instructor's courses. Several states have held two instructor's 
courseSe It is not possible to mow precisely how many subsequent precinct 
worker's courses have been held. One state, Florida, reports that over 
tvio hundred precinct worker courses have now been held on the heels of the 
two instructor's coursesgiven in the early springe 


Party worker's schools or workshops ares as we know, familiar enoughe 
Vhat gives this program a possibly special character, in addition to its 
breadth, is the caliber or qualfications of the men who are teaching the 
instructor's courses. All of them form a cadre of most distinguished 
academic specialists in adult education, The courses and all of the manuals 
pertaining to them are dravm up in accordance with the most advmced theory 
and technique of adult education. The specialist~instructors serve on a 
volunteer basis---only expenses are paid by the National Cormmittee—--but 
the classes are held on a systematic, scheduled basise Sprecher's office is 
the clearing house and the regional representatives are the principal 
intermediaries between state and county leaders who are interested in 
the courses and the instructor's cadre who will give the first inst ructor- 
training coursese Once the instructor's course has been given, all 
arrangements for the precinct workers courses are in the hands of and 
given at the discretion of state and county party leaders. 


' It’is not now possible to make a final judgement about this program, 
It, too, could be eliminated by a general retrenchment. I believe that the 
progran has elements ofdistinction, Certainly its professional 
credentials are n teworthy. The program is also offered as evidence that 


professionalism has accompanied the growth of the staff activities of the 
Democratic National Committee. 


While still dealing with the functions of the office of the Deputy 
Chairman for Political Yrgmization, it might be appropriate here to add a 
footnote to Bon 's treatment of the relations between the Young Democrats and 
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Netionel Committee.” 

The sporedic end tenuous relationship between the Netivnal 
Committee end the Federation of Young Democréetic clubs of Arerica 
has been formelized end strengthened. Richard Murphy, Eaecutive 
Secretery of the Federetion was hired by Butler in Jenuery of 
1956 to serve as Director of the Young Democratic Division of 
the Netionel Committee. He hes served since and the position 
is nov considered & permenent one.- Murphy.hes e professional 
assistant et full-time salary. The work of the YD Division is 
primarily to coordinéte activities among the over 2200 local clubs 
and to promote the development end growth of new ones. 

Lurphy, too, has had formel training in political science 
beyond the be#.e Though still in his twenties he is a seasoned 
perty bureeucret end Butler regerds him es one of the most valu- 
able members of his steff. 


Finencing 


Bone notes thet Democretic National Committee financing 
is hephezerd, loose end sgattered compsred to thet of the Repub- 
lican Yational Committee. In generzl the Bone description is 
still accurete enough although some significent innovations have 
been mede during the Butler regime. 

The Netional Committee deficit at the end of the Sicvenson- 
Fefauver cempéign emounted to ‘.649,556.66. Very little of that 
emount hes been retired. It costs around (700,0C0.00 to run the 
Butler style National Coim.ittes operution. In tke Campaign yeer 
of 1958, Butler hes hoped to give $100,000.00 to each of the 
House end Senete Campaign Committees. In brief, the Ne tional 
Committee would require, in round figures, {1,600,000-00 for the 
celendar yeer 1958 if the debt were to be retired, the head- 
querters operated in the feshion considered by Butler to be in- 
dispenseble, and sizeable contributions made to the Congressional 
cempéign committees. Totel income received by the Fetional Com- 
mittee in 1957 emounted to “824,535.89. Obviously fundraising 
is mejor problem. 

In the pest fundraising hes been perhaps the most time- 
consuming of the Cheirman's activities. The various Cheirmen 
heve tried ~ veriety of fundrzising schemes. Yundreising still 
constitutes ¢ major pert of the total activity of the Chairman. 
In the pest the Cheirmen was ordinerily assisted in his fund- 
raising activities by the Treasurer of the National Committee 
énd one or two of the Deputy Chzirmen who took time out from 
Other duties. 


Bone, Ope Cite, pp. 54-57%. 
6. Ibid, pp. 97-103. | 
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Stephen liitchell in 1953 inéugurated a_stete quota system 
in 6 search for a stable mode of fundre ising.” The quota system 
must be considered & successe It has been retained and in 1957 
brought in € totél of ‘621,099.00. It is a step in the direction 
of systematizetion. Butler has tried to go further in his flight 
from the hit or miss methods of the paste In his report to the 
nétionel Committee of February 21, 1958 he said, "There is ab- 
solute need for @ detéiled development of 2 program for fund- 
reisinge This will involve a full-time Finance Promotion Direc- 
tor, end éssistent and secreteriel help in the national office..." 

# full-time Finence Promotion Director was appointed in 
the eérly spring of 1958 in the person of Kenneth Birkhead. 
Birkheed does not yet have the assistant and the secretarial help 
but he does heve en office and is eble to drew upon such secre- 
terigl help es is available at headquerters. Birkhesd draws 2 
professionel level selery. He, too, has ned considereble formal 
greduéte tréining in political science and a record of successful 
employment in political end legisletive activity before coming to 
the Netionel Committee. Birkheed is keenly evere of the necessity 
for breaking new ground in fundréising, for getting out of the 
ruts that the "old pros" find so comforteble. He is currently 
working on two different fundreising progrems that he and Butler 
hope will revolutionize the pattern of Democratic Perty financing. 

The first is €¢ Butler regime innovetion, the Sustaining 
Membership plan, inéeugureted in July of 1957. This plan provides 
for e direct appeal to individuéels to contribute to the perty. 
In return, contributors ere enrolled as cherter susteining mem- 
bers of the Democretic Party of the United Stetes. In 1957, 
12,616 Democrats beceme sustaining members end contributed or 
pledged @ totel of ::185,007.92 or an averege of 714.66 per member. 
This wes @échieved with but one solicitation. Members ere required 
to contribute et leest (10.00. 

The second fundraising pléen is an outgrowth of a gift to 
both of the parties by the émericen Heritage Foundetion and the 
fdvertising Council. The two organizetions are conducting 2 
program thet over the next two years will blanket all media of 
communicetion with .:10,000,000.00 worth of exhortation to average 
citizens, asking thet they contribute some small sum to the party 
of their choice. 

Butler considers this @ revolutionzry step, pernaps the 
most important politicel development of this decede. He may be 
vestly over sanguine but the Committee steff is banking heavily 
On the program and is girding itself to take adventege of it im- 
medietely. Birkheed is in cherge of this program for the Commit- 
tee. Naturelly the Committee end steff heve no troops to go out 
to collect tne moneye- Thet job must be done by the stite and 
local orgenizetions. Birkhead end the F: tional Committee provide 


7. Ibid. 
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reams of detailed instructions end susgy,estions for ways to get 
the job donee The regionel representatives help on this as 
velle The Netional Committee will ~¢lso sponsor rédio and tele- 
vision progrems of its own in connection with tne drive which 
culminate this yeer with a "Dollers for Democrets" day in the 
early fall. 

Birkhead hopes thet e million dollers will be collected 
by all of the Democrétic organizetions all over the country. 
He hopes énd expects thet between %{250,000-00 and $300,000.00 
will find its wey beck to the Netional Committee; the remainder 
being divided by thestete and local orgenizations that do the 
collectinge He concedes that lerge sums will be collected by 
-fraud and will never be given to any party organization. Both 
Birkhead and Butler believe thet the derivetive value to the 
Democretic organizations thet do the collecting may possibly 
meen more in the long run then the expected {31,00C,000.00- 

Further corrent on this intercsting prozrim i. beyond 
the scope of this paper. Neturally it will excite the ettention 
of politicel scientists and mey, if it is successful, change 
the pettern of perty finencing in this country. It mus uircedy 
hed orgenizationel consequences for the staff of the Democratic 
Netionéel Committee. 


Communications 


In a sense, communicetion is whet the perties are all 
éboute The national Committees of both major perties are in 
the communicetions industry just es deeply és the slickest ad 
agency on lhedison é/venuee Neerly every professional level work- 
er on the Butler steff is we writer of one sort or another. The 
principél media of communication for the Democratic Netional 
Committee are the Democretic Digest, The National Democratic 
/dvisory Council, the multiple publications of the Reseerch 
Division, publicity releases of the Division of Public Affairs, 
the ectivities of the Director of Television and Radio, the 
Speeches of the Cheirmén end the activities of the Speaker's 
Pr iosciye The little noticed Records end Lists Division with its 
rl 500,000 persons for a basic mailing list is also 

_ The Democratic Digest is considered by Butler to be t 
importent medium of communication in Democratic 
he Fi wee to sey thet so long as Butler is Chairman the Digest 
ie os inu€ to publish despite criticism from within the party 
content anélyses which may prick its pretensions. 
is hes over 90,060 monthly subscriptions and this 
eee. - vee” to be just too valuable a stream of communication 
urrenderecd. fnéelysis of the Digest, its significance and 

S problems are outside the scope of this paper. 
Ne tional Democretic /dvisory Council is still too new 
eenae ye rather ineccessible to herd research. Though it hes 
ed the attention of our profession, it too is essentially 
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outside the subject matter of this paper. 


The most significant change in National Committee staff communications 
activities since Bone completed his investigation is in the greatly 

enhanced position of research. The Research Division is now a permanent, 
major operating section of the Committee staff. It is unlikely that any 
general retrenchment would eliminate the Research Division. The Director of 
Research, William “‘elsh, reports through Deputy Chairman for Public Affairs, 
Samuel Brightman. Brightman's ultimate supervision is more than nominal. He 
approves all Research Division publications, often initiates others, and co- 
ordinates the work of the Research Division with the other activities of the 
Public Affairs Division. 


Yelsh is a political scientist with an MA in Public Administration. 

He served for three years on the staff of former Senator Herbert Lehman. 
Welsh is most knowledgeable about Congressional affairs and the work of the 
division reflects this interest and background. Welshts interest and exper- 
tise in Congressional matters serves well the dominant aim of the Research 
Division. liost of the major publications of the Division are slanted toward, 
that is cesigned to help especially, the non-incumbent Democratic candidates 
for Congressional office. 


Welsh has four full-time, presumably permanent assistants. One of 

these acts as personal secretary to "elsh but she also is able to and does 

do research when the occasion demands. The other three are professional re- 
searchers. Two of them, iliss alice Robinson and liiss Leila iickKnight, have had 
formal training in political science and prior research experience. The Re- 
Search Division is the heaviest consumer of volunteer labor of any of the 
staff sections. A few of the regular volunteers do work that cannot be dif- 
ferentiated from that done by the regular researchers. Funds for salaries 

and space are all that keep 'lelsh from expanding the Research Division to tno 
or three times its present size. 


While much of the work of the Research Division is still occasional or 
emergency work--quick jobs done on demand for Democrats on the Hill, other 
"big name" Democrats, newsmen knowm to be sympathetic and other influential 
newsmen whose sympathy the staff would like to have--the bulk of the work is 
On regular, scheduled publications or on continuing, long-range projects. 


The publications of the Research Division are sober and policy-oriented 
(Fact Sheets, The Democratic Fact Book, Facts to File, Voting Record Books). 
They deal with issues of public policy. Over the years a "style" has 

evolved for these publications. It is terse, free of adjectives, without 
pronouns. The style makes copious use of authentic quotes from important Re- 
publicans, always carefully cited, and even more copious use of figures, 
Graphs, statistical columns, preferably from official, governmental sources. 


Welsh, following the practice of his predecessor, runs continuous 
Surveys of the normal recipients of Research Division 
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naterial—-candidates, Congressmen, local party officers=-—to help to 
determine their effectiveness and to make such additions and improvements 

as seem necessary. Welsh is ambitious and agressive for the Research 
Division and drives his staff hard in his efforts to improve the extent and 
quality of the services. He would be willing to assume some of services to 
candidates now performed by the "Hill" campaign committees md is concerned 
about the possibility that research functions may pass into the hands of 

the Advisory Council or the Advisory Committee on Political Organization. It 
should be emphasized that this is not a matter of personal aggrandizement 
with Welsh but a strong drive for centralization, stabilization and coor- 


dination of research effort and to eliminate duplication and unccordinated 
research efforte 


In his great essay, Bureaucracy, Hax Weber set it down that the charac= 
teristic loyalty of the bureaucratic worker was loyalty to the imrediate 
functione The outlines of this bureaucratic lopalty may be making m app-= 
earance among the professional staff of the Research Divisione. Although 
the strong enthusiastic loyalty to the party and to Butler seem in no way 
attenuated, there does apre ar among the workers a keen sense of the 
discreteness of the reseafch function and a close identification with and 
loyalty to Welsh. These are difficult things to establish without clear s 
cateZpries and more pointed research, iy conclusion here is a tentative ones 
a sort of preliminary stab at a definition of operation loyalty for a 
portion of the professional staff, | 


It is also difficult to assess precisely, to place in a chart, the weight 
of the influence of the Research Division. When one considers the subject 
matter of the publications of the Research Division together with their 
distribution, and when one remembers that the work of the Research 
Division appears in the Digest and in the speeches of the National Chairman 
and other prominent Democrats, the conclusion seems warranted that the 
influence of the Research Division on the formation of policy is not 
negligible. 


A Cautionary Note 


Obviously most of the newer functions described here are service 
functions designed to help party organizations and candidates in the states 
and localities. In a sese the Butler improvements seem to have taken ~ 
place so that the National Committee can help the state parties to grove 
It is very difficult to point to any accretion of power to the National 
Committee itself, to the Chairman or to the headquarters staff, Yet it is 
clearly evident that large strides have been made toward the establishment 
of a permanent professional staff organized along bureaucratic linese 


One might vonder if a stronger national party can be built 
by strengthening the state parties. There seems to be some evidence that 
stronger state Democratic parties are developing, encouraged, in many 
cases achively assisted by the National Committee. This development warrants 
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separate study, but it can be reported here that there are now nineteen 
states? wherein the Democratic Party has an active, permanend, full-time’ 
professional staff worker, Several states have more than one such persone 
These people have varying titles although in most cases they are called 
executive secretaries. It is important to note that these professional 
workers sre not stenos or clerks but directors of state organizations, 
organizers, fundraisers and the like. Sprechers office specifically and 
enthustiastically encourages and promotes this development. 


Butler, Sprecher and Birkhead all believe that these stronger state 
party organizations are, in the main, friendly to the National Committee 
and more conscious of the idea of a national party than are the state. 
parties with weaker organizationse 


But this is not a wholly smooth or even developmente Strong state 
parties,with a chance for electoral success within the state, develop 
expensive, even grandiose tastes in organizational style and campaigningos 
Party workers in such a state may balk at sending one-third of the funds 
collected in, say, a "Dollars For Democrats" drive to the National Com- 
ittee. Party workers in well organized and successful states can tend to 
overlook the role the National Committee and national party issues have 
played in their success, A state party, scenting a chance to elect a 
Governor and Senator and to control the state legislature, may understand~ 
ably feel that every cent raised by the local organizations should stay in 
the state and be used to cinch the anticipated victory. The leaders of 

such state parties generally are aware of the role that the Ndional 
Committee plays. They are also aware that to varying extents the image of a 
national party rubs off on the state party and that, therefore, a "good!" 
national party image is enormously beneficial to the state parties. The 
sentiment for balking on the state contribution to the National Committee 
more than likely cones from the ranks of the local organizations that do 
actual fundraising and that have developed deep attachments to specific local 
candidatese 


The weapons Butler and the National Committee have to overcome that kind 
of local sentiment are not yet impressive. Reason and exhortation being 
undoubtedly the chief weapons. I have not meant to imply that such © 
"rebellions" occur regularly or that they are not overcome by reason and 
persuasion. The sentiment of localism is accepted by the Committee. But 


So Haine, New york, New Jersey, Ohio, ifichigan, Illinois, Iowa, fiinnesota,’ 
Wisconsin, iontana, South Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, 
Texas, Arizona, California, Washington pays its State Chairmm a profess= 
ional salary (‘12,000 per year) and he serves as a full-time director. The 
Democratic Party of Oregon may, by the time this appears, have employed 

én executive director. Note the extent to vhich this development has taken ~ 
—_ in states where the “Populigs* laws had forged a tradition of weak 
parties. 
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it exists as a sherp warning thet even @ vastly expanded, more 
professionel national headquerters staff with all of its im- 
proved services to the loc«l perties is not proof egainst the 
decentrelized neture of American politicel orgenization. 

But, though 211 of the problems have not been anticipated 
and thought through, though there is much improvisation, though 
e long-range building program hes to be accomplished while facing 
the everyday recuirements with the existing organization, there 
appears a cleér conviction among the present Democratic regime 
thet a bigger, professional and bureaucretic headquarters staff 
is @ sine gue non of e stronger national perty. 
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R. K. Carr--Academic Freedom, the AAUP, and the Supreme Court 


On July 4, 1861, Abraham Lincoln put the following question to the Congress of 
the United States: 


Must a government of necessity be too strong for the liberties 
of its own people, or too weak to maintain its own existence? 


Lincoln's immediate concern, of course, was with the consequences of the national 
government's use of force to preserve the Union. But his question provides political 
scientists with a timeless formulation of the classic problem, which no democratic 
society ever long escapes, of the search for a satisfactory balance between authority 
and liberty. 


My assignment at this panel session is to discuss certain recent decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court which have had an important bearing on authority-- 
particularly on the investigatory power of legislative bodies--and on liberty-- 
particularly with respect to what we college professors like to call academic freedom. 
I want to examine these decisions in terms of the continuing search for a satisfactory 
answer to the question posed by Lincoln. Clearly ours is a period in which a new 
threat to the nation's security properly gives cause for grave concern; but it is also 
a period in which many responsible persons have been disturbed about the state of 
individual freedom. 


At the very outset I want to suggest in very brief and grossly oversimplified 
terms a guide for political scientists to follow in their efforts as scholars to 
analyze and evaluate national policy in the area under discussion, and as practitioners 
of politics to help shape the course of this policy. Just as Lincoln's somewhat 
rhetorical question to the Congress implied the wisdom of avoiding the ends of the 
spectrum along which the various degrees and interrelations of liberty and authority 
are distributed, I want to suggest that political scientists are well advised to 
pick a middle course between two extremes that are often defended as the correct 
or proper way of defining and protecting civil liberty in the United States. The 


extremes are those of principle and pragmatism, or, if you will, of absolutism and 
relativism. 


Let us look first at adherence to absolute principle as an approach to the 
defense of individual freedom. Those who favor this approach argue that certain 
substantive rights--particularly those clustered together in the First Amendment-- 
are, in one sense or another, absolute in meaning and absolute in indispensability, 
and thus entitled always to take precedence over the needs of authority. It is hard 
to attribute this position to any person or organization without doing some measure 
of injustice, but it is perhaps not utterly unreasonable to say that it is the 
Stand taken by Alexander Meiklejohn in his stimulating little book, Free Speech and 
Its Relation to Self-Government; it is the position toward which the American Civil 
Liberties Union tends in certain of its policy statements; it is a point of view that 
finds expression in certain of the most eloquent opinions of Justices Black and 
Douglas. Note, for example, these passages from Justice Black's concurring opinion 
in Yates v. United States: 


I believe that the First Amendment forbids Congress to punish 
people for talking about public affairs, whether or not such 
discussion incites to action, legal or illegal. 


The First Amendment provides the only kind of security system 
that can preserve a free government--one that leaves the way 
wide open for people to favor, discuss, advocate, or incite 
causes and doctrines however obnoxious and antagonistic such 
views may be to the rest of us. 
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It is not necessary to dwell long on the difficulties inherent in this position. 
Two may be mentioned: 


1. The difficulty of definition. Is the sound-truck or the picket-line a form 


of speech or press and thus entitled to the sweeping protection of the First Amendment 
favored by Justice Black? 


2. The difficulty of context. Is the conflict in a First Amendment case always 
one between liberty and authority, between the individual and the state? What happens 
when the quarrel is between individual and individual, and two freedoms are in conflict, 
such as freedom of the press and the right to a fair trial? Can absolutes provide a 
satisfactory solution to such a conflict? Does Justice Black mean to say that the 
right to a fair trial must always give way to freedom of expression--that a newspaper 
is entitled to be as irresponsible as it wishes in setting forth the details of a 
crime and in commenting about a person who is shortly to stand trial for this crime? 


Turning to the relativist approach, again one must necessarily do its’ supporters 
a certain injustice by oversimplifying their position. Again it is perhaps not uw- 
reasonable to say that the pragmatists hold that a so-called civil liberty problem 
is little different from any other social problem. The interests of different people 
come into conflict, and, as a result, opposing forces contend for a preferred or 
dominant position in society--in particular, the opposing groups try to shape public 
policy and its enforcement so as to serve their interests. In these power struggles 
one side sometimes wins a total victory, but more often, in a democracy, some sort of 
compromise settlement is effected that reflects in part the pressure that each side 
has been able to muster, and in part a genuine attempt to recognize the merit that may 
be present in each of the opposing arguments. Those who take this position often 
express a strong distrust of principles or rules as satisfactory guides for the adjust— 
ment of human conflicts. This point of view has never been more sharply asserted than 
in Chief Justice Vinson's famous words in his opinion in Dennis v. United States: 


Nothing is more certain in modern society than the principle 

that there are no absolutes, that a name, a phrase, a standard has 
meaning only when associated with the considerations which gave birth 
to the nomenclature. To those who would paralyze our Government 

in the face of impending threat by encasing it in a semantic strait- 
jacket we must reply that all concepts are relative. 


If it is fair to identify Justices Black and Douglas as absolutists, Justices 
Jackson and Frankfurter can properly be called relativists. For example, in his 
last years on the Court J ystice Jackson devoted much energy to arguing that the 
Supreme Court should be slow to upset convictions in criminal cases on the ground of 
lack of due process in the proceedings. He believed that policpofficers, prosecuting 
attorneys, and courts should be allowed great freedom to guard society against the 
depredations of lawbreakers. Again and again he denounced the tendency of the Supreme 
Court to let dangerous criminals escape punishment because of procedural shortcomings 
or technical errors in their trials. 


In a similar vein, Justice Frankfurter has contended that the Supreme Court must 
defer to the practical, compromise solutions to human problems arranged by legislative 
and executive agencies, particularly at state and local levels, and be slow to upset 
these solutions on the ground of conflicts with principles said to be derived from the 
Bill of Rights or the Fourteenth Amendment. 
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I should like to suggest that both of these positions are in some degree unsatis-_ 
factory, either as bases for the protection of civil liberty by the Supreme Court, or 
the evaluation of Supreme Court decisions by political scientists. In my judgment 
the Supreme Court should vilew the freedoms of the First Amendment neither as absolutes, 
nor as mere pawns in the game of power politics. Instead, I think the Court can 
and should seek to formulate and follow impersonal rules of law, while simultaneously 
recognizing that the so-called civil liberty case almost always involves a conflict 
of interests, sometimes between society and the individual, sometimes between individuals, 
and that the resolution of these conflicts requires consideration of the interests on 
both sides. 


Now I realize that this does not help very much, for I suppose I am saying no 
more than that the Court ought to show a proper regard for both principle and prag- 
matism in these cases. Moreover, I am aware that I, like my betters, have been 
guilty of a good deal of personal vacillation in these matters. A number of years 
ago I wrote a little book in which I was extremely critical of judicial review and 
suggested that legislatures had a better understanding of social needs than did courts. 
More recently, in a book on the Un-American Activities Committee, I suggested that it 
was undesirable that the Supreme Court should police the congressional power of 
investigation, and that, in any event, the Court was not likely to make the attempt .4 
In self-defense I may add that I did point out that, in reviewing the prosecution of 
unfriendly witnesses for contempt of Congress, the Court might discover that it simply 
could not avoid evaluating the exercise of the investigating power in particular cases, 
since the alternative might be that men would go to jail for reasons or in a manner that 
would do violence to the Constitution of the United States. 


Today I am as happy as anyone about the Supreme Court decisions of the last two 
years safeguarding civil liberty. Moreover, I have been dismayed and angered by the 
critical reaction these decisions have provoked in Congress, in the press, among 
members of the bar, and even, I regret to say, among distinguished political scientists. 


At this point I find it necessary to indicate how hopelessly old-fashioned my 
position is by expressing my belief that the clear and present danger test still 
provides a pretty good working e when thé problem is one of striking a balance 
between social needs and First Amendment freedoms. I know that it has become fashion- 
able for wise men, both on the Supreme Court and at the Harvard Law School, to make 
fun of the rule. I know that Justice Holmes may have meant far less when he spoke 
the famous words in his Schenck opinion than the rule has come to mean in later years 
to its more extreme advocates. I know that the rule undoubtedly needs elaboration 
and refinement in specific situations and cases. 


It is the purpose of this paper to discuss five Supreme Court rulings of the 
last two years or so in which academic freedom, academic tenure, and academic due 
Process were, in one degree or another, explicitly or implicity recognized and protected. 
In no one of these cases was there any mention of the clear and present danger test. 
In each, however, the test, or something very much like it, was the inarticulate 
major premise upon which the majority based its judgments. In all five of these cases 
& prior position of the American Association of University Professors was in effect 
approved. This is not to suggest that in its reaction to the security-freedom issue 
of recent years the AAUP early revealed wmusual courage or wisdom. It can hardly be 
Said that the AAUP, any more than most other private organizations or public bodies, 
Tushed to man the barricades during the "troubles" of the McCarthy period. It is 
certainly not to say that the AAUP aggressively seeks, or is entirely sure”that 
it wants, to have the principles it promotes incorporated into American constitutional 
law by the Supreme Court. After all, what the Court gives, it can take away. 
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Moreover, in the process it may persuade many people that only those principles of 
academic freedom that are finally recognized by the Courts as law need be observed. 

One of my most exasperating experiences as the Association's General Secretary involved 
negotiations with the president of a great eastern university who thought that, because 
the state courts had held that his institution's Faculty Regulations were not enforce- 
able at law, it was unnecessary for the wmiversity to follow the generally recognized 
standard of the academic profession by giving one year's severance pay to a professor 
with tenure whom it had dismissed. And yet it is fair to say that the Association's 
statements of principle--if I may be permitted to use that word--were taken promptly 
and were sound. The Association's failure in the first half of this decade came in 

not applying and enforcing these principles in specific situations as promptly and as 
courageously as it might have. 


Basically the problem that has confronted the Association in recent years has 

been to give meaning to, and win acceptance for, the idea of academic freedom. This 
stepchild among American civil liberties has never been adequately described or defined. 
Perhaps in the nature of things it never can be. If time allowed, it would be helpful 
to trace the development of the concept from the Association's so-called 1915 Declara- 
tion of Principles to the actions taken at the AAUP Annual Meeting in 1958. As is 
sometimes the case in these matters, there is more than a little reason to believe that 
the 1915 Declaration, formulated by a group of very distinguished academicians and 
adopted at the Association's second Annual Meeting, is still the best formulation of 
academic freedom ever made in this country. Be that as it may, following this initial 
statement, the AAUP, for reasons that seemed important to it, undertook to prepare, 
through joint conferences with the Association of American Colleges, a statement of 
academic freedom and tenure that college administrators and governing boards, as well 
as professors, could endorse and support. These joint efforts resulted first in the 
1925 Conference Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and ultimately in the 1940 
Statement of Principles.? The latter is the charter upon which all present efforts 

to define and defend academic freedom are based. In addition to AAC and AAUP, the 
Statement has been endorsed by a number of educational associations and learned societies, 
including the American Political Science Association. Indeed it is worth noting here 
that the formation of AAUP in 1915 and the adoption of the 1915 Declaration were the 
direct result of combined efforts, beginning in 1913, by the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Sociological Society, and the American Political Science Association 
to study and report on problems of academic freedom and tenure in teaching and research 
in the three disciplines represented. 


Paraphrasing the 1940 Statement it may be said that the college professor plays 
two roles in which academic freedom is of great importance. The first is the role 

of the scholar. In this role the professor must be "free to follow the argument 
wherever it may lead" and to present his findings to his students, his professional 
colleagues, and the public through his teaching and his writings. The second is the 
Tole of the citizen. In this role the professor must enjoy the same rights of organi- 
zational affiliation and political activity possessed by other free men in a democratic 
Society. In addition, he has the special right and obligation to make his knowledge 
available to the general public, without fear or favor. 


Academic freedom is undoubtedly a personal right which the individual teacher may 
assert and defend. But in its deeper meaning and importance it is a social right that 
Provides one of the cornerstones upon which progress in a democratic society rests. 


Academic freedom is closely associated with academic tenure and academic due 
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process. This is not the time to discuss the much misunderstood and often belittled 
concept of academic tenure. But a word needs to be said about academic due process. 

The professor who enjoys tenure can be dismissed from his position only for "cause." 

Academic due process means that those who seek his dismissal must carry the burden of 
the proof, they must define their charges with care, they must accord the professor 

a fair hearing on these charges, they must let issues of professional fitness be 


determined by the professor's peers, and they must see te it that the final decision 
jis reached in the light of the professor's whole record. 


In the troubled years since 1940 the AAUP has undertaken to spell these concepts 
out in ever greater detail and to win ever wider acceptance of them in specific 
situations.’ In the process several difficult problems have had to be faced. For 
example, what is the "cause" for which a professor may properly be dismissed? Two 
attempted answers by AAUP may be noted. The first is found in a resolution adopted 
at the Association's 1953 Annual Meeting. The answer is a terse one: 


The tests of the fitness of a college teacher should be his integrity 


and his professional competence, as demonstrated in instruction and 
research. 8 


_ A somewhat fuller statement is found in the 1956 report of the Association's 
Special Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security: 


Removal can be justified only on the ground, established by evidence, 

of wnfitness to teach because of incompetence, lack of scholarly 
objectivity or integrity, serious misuse of the classroom or of 
academic prestige, gross personal misconduct, or conscious participation 
in conspiracy against the government.? 


As early as 1953 the AAUP took a firm position on two very controversial 
questions--what should happen to the professor who invokes the privilege against self- 
incrimination, or who is found to be a member of the Communist party? To the AAUP, 
firm adherence to the 1940 Statement of Principles seemed to lead to two conclusions: 


1. Membership in the Communist party, past or present, does not in and 
of itself justify dismissal. 


2. Invocation of the privilege against self-incrimination cannot in 
itself be a sufficient ground for dismissal .10 


At the same time that the Association took these two stands, it recognized that either 
of these facts, when known about a professor, might justify an inquiry within the 
professor's institution to determine whether there were substantial grounds for 


questioning his fitness to continue in his position. The report of the 1956 Special 
Committee stated: 


If a faculty member invokes the Fifth Amendment when questioned 

about Communism, or if there are other indications of past or present 
Communist associations or activities, his institution cannot ignore 

the possible significance for itself of these matters. There is then 

& possibility of his involvement in activities subversive of education 
itself, or otherwise indicative, to an important degree, of his wnfitness 
to teach. As in other instances of possible wfitness, preliminary inquiry 
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into this possibility is warranted and can become a duty.... If, after 
consideration of a faculty member's whole career, as well as the circun- 
stances surrounding his invocation of the Fifth Amendment, probable 

cause to believe that he may be unfit is not disclosed, the matter should 
end at this stage; but if probable cause for belief in his itness is 
shown, charges leading to a formal hearing should be brought. 


It should be emphasized that even after preliminary inquiry and a formal hearing on 
charges, the facts of membership in the Communist party, or invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment, without more, are not regarded as sufficient grounds for dismissal. 


What happens if, as has sometimes been the case, a professor persists in his refusal 
to answer certain questions at the inquiry conducted by his own institution? Admittedly 
this is an issue of great difficulty, one almost certain to provoke different reactions. 
One such reaction was forthcoming in 1953 in a joint statement by the presidents of 
some thirty-seven institutions affiliated with the Association of American Universities. 
This statement, The Rights and Responsibilities of Universities and Their Faculties, 


asserted a duty of "complete candor" by the professor: 


As in all acts of association, the professor accepts conventions which 
become morally binding. Above all, he owes his colleagues in the wmiver- 
sity complete candor and perfect integrity, precluding any kind of 
clandestine or conspiratorial activities. He owes equal candor to 
the public. If he is called upon to answer for his convictions it is 
his duty as a citizen to speak out. It is even more definitely his 
duty as a professor. Refusal to do so, on whatever legal grounds, cannot 
fail to reflect upon a profession that claims for itself the fullest 
freedom to speak and the maximum protection of that freedom available 
in our society .12 


The AAUP took a little more time than did the AAU presidents to think about this issue of 
candor, particularly as it concerned the refusal of a professor to answer questions at a 
hearing within his own institution. The first AAUP attempt to work out a systematic 
statement on this problem was made in the 1956 Report of the Special Committee. This 
statement was revised_and extended by the Association's Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure early in 1948.13 The final position may be summarized es follows: In any proper 
inquiry by his institution it is the duty of a professor to disclose facts about himself 
that are of legitimate concern to the institution. The withholding of such informa- 
tion is relevant to the question of his continued fitness to teach, but not decisive. 
If the professor remains silent, his reason for his refusal to disclose information 
is significant. Moreover, he must accept the burden of explaining his refusal. 
If his purpose is to conceal derogatory information, his silence may reflect unfavorably 
upon him. However, this adverse factor should be judged in the context of all 
the other available evidence as to his professional fitness. If his refusal to 
answer questions is based on honest adherence to principle, his silence should not, 
in itself, be viewed as discreditable. The professor who persists in silence 
must also remember that he may well thereby leave unchallenged other evidence | 
tending to show him unfit. The professor who elects to answer his institution's 
questions may run the risk of losing the protection of the Fifth Amendment, if he 
has previously invoked the privilege against self-incrimination in refusing to answer 
Similar questions put to him by a government agency. The institution's right to 

ow the facts relevant to fitness to teach should prevail over this consideration. 
But under these circumstances the institution ought to be willing to accept an offer 
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by the professor to answer privately and off the record, or to recognize that such 
an offer is in itself some evidence of candor and sincerity on the part of the teacher. 


It is not surprising that the AAUP should have become the center of much contro- 
versy, both within and outside the academic profession, because of the stands outlined 
above. In particular, the action of the Association at its 1956 Annual Meeting in 
censuring the administrations of such institutions as Rutgers University, Temple 
University, the University of Oklahoma, The Ohio State University, and the University 
of California, because it thought that in one way or another they had violated these 
principles, brought down upon it a storm of criticism and even of abuse. 


On the Monday following the Association's 1956 Annual Meeting at which it censured 
the administrations of three wniversities because of the dismissal, without hearings 
on proper charges, of professors who had invoked the Fifth Amendment, the Supreme Court, 
by a five-to-four vote in Slochower v. the Board of Higher Education, ruled that the 
automatic dismissal from a public college of a professor who had invoked the privilege 
against self-incrimination violated the Constitution.14 Section 903 of the Charter 
of the City of New York provided that whenever an employee of the city invoked the. 
privilege to avoid answering "a ewe relating to his official conduct" his employ- 
ment should automatically cease.+5 Slochower, an associate professor, with tenure at 
Brooklyn College, and with 27 years' experience as a college teacher, invoked the 
privilege before the Internal Security Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate in September, 1952, and was summarily dismissed from his post. 
"The investigation...related to subversive influences in the American educational 
system." Slochower offered to answer all questions concerning his associations or 
political beliefs subsequent to 1941. But he refused to answer questions concerning 
his alleged membership in the Communist party during 1940 and 1941. The Supreme Court 
majority found that 8 903, as interpreted and applied in this case, violated the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. The majority opinion was written, sur- 
prisingly enough, by Justice Clark. It is clear, particularly in retrospect, that 
the majority held no more than that automatic dismissal from his post in a state or 
municipal college of a professey invoking the Fifth Amendment before a congressional 
committee is unconstitutional. However, the position taken by the majority as to 
the meaning and significance of the privilege against self-incrimination provided 
powerful support of the AAUP's position that invocation of the privilege by a professor 
Should not in and of itself be ground for his dismissal. Particularly significant 
were these observations by Justice Clark: 


At the outset we must condemn the practice of imputing a 
Sinister meaning to the exercise of a person's constitutional 
right under the Fifth Amendment....~- The privilege against self- 
incrimination would be reduced to a hollow mockery if its exercise 
could be taken as equivalent either to a confession of guilt or 
a conclusive presumption of perjury. ...{A]witness may have a reasonable 
fear of prosecution yet be innocent of any wrongdoing.17 


Schware v. Board of Bar Examiners of the State of New Mexico, and Konigsberg v. 
State Bar of California were decided by the Supreme Court on the same day in May, 1957. 
In both cases the petitioners had been refused admission to the state bar. The issue 
in both cases was essentially that of the effect of membership in the Communist party, 
past or present, on the right of an otherwise qualified candidate to be certified for 
the practice of the law, particularly as such membership was relevant to the determina- 
tion of the candidate's "good moral character." Schware had acknowledged membership 
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in the Communist party terminating in 1940. As a labor organizer during the 30's 

he had also used aliases. He had also been arrested several times but had never been 
brought to trial. His personal record subsequent to 1940 was seemingly without blemish. 
He testified freely at the hearing before the board of bar examiners concerning his 
activities in the 1930's. Numerous character witnesses testified on his behalf. 
Konigsberg was also supported by an impressive array of character witnesses and was 
seemingly a promising candidate for admission to the bar, except that he refused to 
answer any questions concerning past or present membership in the Communist party, 

on the ground that the First and Fourteenth Amendments prevent a state from inquiring 
into a person's political affiliations and beliefs. There was evidence, apart from 
his refusal to answer questions, that he had attended Communist meetings in 1941 and 
that he had criticized public officers and policies at the time of the Korean War in 
a series of newspaper editorials. ~ 


In the Schware case a unanimous Court held that the refusal of the New Mexico 
Board of Bar Examiners to certify the petitioner for the practice of the law deprived 


him of due process of law under the Fourteenth Amendment. In the opinion of the Court, 
Justice Black said, 


Assuming that some members of the Communist Party during the period 
from 1932 to 1940 had illegal aims and engaged in illegal activities, 
it cannot automatically be inferred that all members shared their 
evil purposes or participated in their illegal conduct. 


And he added, 


-e-past membership in the Communist party does not justify 
an inference that he presently has bad moral character.... 
There is no evidence in the record which rationally justifies 
a finding that Schware was morally unfit to practice law.18 


Konigsberg's silence presented greater difficulties. However, by a five-to-three 

vote, the Supreme Court concluded that he, too, had been improperly denied admission 

to the bar under the Fourteenth Amendment. Justice Black, speaking for the majority, 
found that the California Bar examiners had not refused to certify Konigsberg solely 
because of his refusal to answer questions, but instead had regarded his silence as 
evidence from which some inference of doubtful moral character and loyalty could be 
drawn. Again the majority held that there was no evidence in the record of his applica- 
tion for admission, to the bar that rationally justified a finding that Konigsberg had 
failed to establish his good moral character or to prove that he did not advocate the 


forceful overthrow of the government. On the issue of his alleged membership in the 
Commmist party, Justice Black observed, 


Even if it be assumed that Konigsberg was a member of the 
Communist Party in 1941, the mere fact of membership would 
not support an inference that he did not have good moral 
character. There was no evidence that he ever engaged 
in or abetted any unlawful or immoral activities--or even 
that he knew of or supported any actions of this nature. 
It may be, although there is no evidence in the record 
before us to that effect, that some members of that party 
were involved in illegal or disloyal activities, but 
petitioner cannot be swept into this group solely on the 
basis of his alleged membership in that party .19 
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The majority also found that no inference of bad moral character could rationally 
have been drawn from the editorials. 


On the issue of Konigsberg's refusal to answer certain of the bar examiners! 
questions, Justice Black stated, 


Prior decisions by this Court indicate that his claim that 

the questions were improper was not frivolous and we find 
nothing in the record which indicates that his position was 

not taken in good faith. Obviously the State could not draw 
unfavorable inferences as to his truthfulness, candor or his 
moral character in general @ his refusal to answer was based 

on a belief that the United States Constitution prohibited the 
type of inquiries which the Committee was making. On the record 
before us, it is our judgment that the inferences of bad moral 
character which the Committee attempted to draw from Konigsberg's 
refusal to answer questions about his political affiliations and 
opinions are unwarranted. 


The AAUP's stand on the issues of membership in the Communist party, and a 
professor's claim to the right of silence at an intramural hearing to determine his 
professional fitness had been substantially worked out a year and a half before 
the Schware and Konigsberg cases were decided. But the decisions were rendered at 
a moment when committees of the Association were investigating several cases 
involving the dismissal of professors, suspected of Communist party membership, who 
had invoked the Fifth Amendment before congressional committees and had subsequently 
refused to answer questions put to them at hearings within their own institutions. 
The two decisions undoubtedly strengthened the belief of the Association and its 
committees that administrative officers must carry the burden of the proof in 
demonstrating a professor's lack of fitness and that the mere facts of invocation 
of the Fifth Amendment or assertion of a right of silence concerning political 
affiliations and beliefs do not by themselves justify the professor's dismissal. The 
Schware and Konigsberg decisions seemed particularly significant, since a professor 
who is already a member of a college faculty obviously enjoys a stronger position 
than a person who is seeking to be certified for the practice of the law in the first 
instance. The Association was encouraged to hold that where a teacher explains a 
refusal to answer questions at an intramural hearing on the ground of honest adherence 


to principle and where there is no other derogatpry evidence against him, a dismissal 
is unjustified. 


One month after its rulings in the Schware and Konigsberg cases, the Supreme 
Court decided the ;cases of Watkins v. United States and Sweezy v. New Hampshire. 
Both of these decisions were of great importance and interest to the Association. 
Watkins, of course, did not bear directly upon academic freedom or tenure. Moreover, 
the Association has never challenged the right of Congress to conduct proper inquiries 
in the area of subversive activity. Nonetheless, its officers and committees welcomed 
the assertion by Chief Justice Warren that "the Bill of Rights is applicable to 
investigations as to all forms of governmental action."2l Speaking for myself, I wish 
to express my unqualified approval of this much criticized opinion. In my judgment, 
the Chief Justice's opinion is a masterly one and deserves much more commendation, 
particularly from lawyers and political scientists, than it has yet received. Clearly 
the majority was reluctant to impose any further measure of judicial restraint 
upon congressional investigations than had been established by earlier decisions. 
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Just as clearly it was appalled by the continuing failure of the House of Representa- 
tives to define with greater clarity the authority and responsibility of the Un- 
American Activities Committee and to subject the committee to an increased measure of 
supervision and control. The majority called attention to the extremely careless 
wording of the committee's charter and suggested that it made possible improper 
encroachment on First Amendment freedoms of political affiliation, expression, and 
belief, and on the Fifth Amendment right to notice in meeting one's obligations to 
obey the law and to supply the government with essential information. The Chief 
Justice's general observations are worth quoting at some length: 


We start with several basic premises on which there is 
general agreement. The power of the Congress to conduct 
investigations is inherent in the legislative process. That 
power is broad. It encompasses inquiries concerning the 
administration of existing laws as well as proposed or possibly 
needed statutes.... But broad as is this power of inquiry, it. 
is not wnlimited. There is no general authority to expose the 
private affairs of individuals without justification in terms 
of the functions of Congress.... Nor is the Congress a law 
enforcement or trial agency.... No inquiry is an end in itself; 
it must be related to and in furtherance of a legitimate 
task of the Congress. Investigations conducted solely for 
the personal aggrandizement of the investigators or to 
"punish" those investigated are indefensible. 


It is unquestionably the duty of all citizens to 
cooperate with the Congress in its efforts to obtain the 
facts needed for intelligent legislative action.... This, 
of course, assumes that the constitutional rights of witnesses 
will be respected by the Congress as they are in a court of 
justice. The Bill of Rights is applicable to investigations 
as to all forms of governmental action. Witnesses cannot be 
compelled to give evidence against themselves. They cannot be 
subjected to unreasonable search and seizure. Nor can the 
First Amendment freedoms of speech, press, or or political 
belief and association be abridged.... 


We have no doubt that there is no eongressional power to 
expose for the sake of exposure.< 


Moreover, the Court expressed a conviction that the purpose of an investigation 


or the way in which it is conducted cannot be left to the exclusive determination of 
Congress or its committees: 


We cannot simply assume...that every congressional investigation is justified 
by a public need that overbalances any private rights affected. To 

do so would be to abdicate the responsibility placed by the Constitu- 

tion upon the judiciary to insure that the Congress does not unjustifiably 
encroach upon an individual's right to privacy gor abridge his ' 
liberty of speech, press, religion or assembly.“ 


Why these general observations by Chief Justice Warren have not commanded the 
Ms se and approbation of the citizens of a free society, including, in particular, 
lawyers and political scientists, is hard to understand. This absence of wmiversal 
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praise of the Watkins ruling becomes all the more distressing when it is noted that 

the majority contented itself with a formal finding that, because the Un-American 
Activities Committee had failed to make clear to Watkins the pertinency of the 

questions he refused to answer to the subject under investigation, his conviction under 
2 U.S.C. S 192 could not stand: 


In fulfillment of their obligation under this statute, 
the courts must accord to the defendants every right which 
is guaranteed to defendants in other criminal cases. Among 
these is the right to have available, through a sufficiently 
precise statute, information revealing the standard of 
criminality before the commission of the alleged offense.... 
Part of the standard of criminality...is the pertinency of 
the questions propounded to the witness.... 


ecothe "vice of wegueness" must be avoided here as in all . 
other crimes. 


Perhaps the most incredible aspect of the adverse reaction produced by the 
majority opinion in Watkins is the angry, shrill dissenting opinion of Justice Clark. 
He begins by labeling it a "mischievous curbing of the informing function of the 
Congress" and proceeds, amazingly, to wonder how the Court dared equate a contempt 
prosecution under 8 192 with "a criminal trial," particularly in the sense of "the 
same degree of explicitness and clarity that the Due Process Clause requires in the 
expression of any element of a criminal offense."“> Can Justice Clark possibly mean 
what he seems to be saying? After all, 8 192 does define a crime against the United 
States for committing which men can be fined $1,000 and sent to jail for a year. And > 
it is no answer to point out that Congress may still exercise its own implied power 
to punish for contempt if it so chooses. It suited the purposes of Congress as far 
back as 1857 to define contempt of Congress as a statutory offense and to turn 
enforcement of the law over to the executive and judicial branches. Having done 
this, Congress must accept the fact that the procedural safeguards of the Bill of 
Rights are necessarily available to any person charged with the statutory offense. 

In view of Justice Clark's intemperate attack on the majority opinion in the Watkins 
case, it is not surprising that a bill has been introduced in Congress providing that 
the factual issue of the pertinency of questions in congressional investigations shall 
be exclusively determined by the legislative branch. Fortunately, this particular 
anti-Court proposal has not thus far been enacted into law. 


To AAUP and members of the academic profession, as such, Sweezy v. New Hampshire 
is quite possibly the most significant decision ever rendered by the Supreme Court. 
Here for the first time in history a majority of the Court extends the protection of 
the First Amendment to academic freedom. The case bristles with difficulties. It was 
hardly a case that one might have selected as providing an ideal basis for incorporation 
of academic freedom into the Constitution as a First Amendment right. There is no 
majority opinion in the case, only a judgment of the Court in which a majority of the 
justices concur. The majority justices were obviously troubled by the peculiar facts of 
the case, involving the questioning of a free-lance journalist and itinerant lecturer by 
the state attorney general as part of a sweeping investigation of "subversive organizations’ 
and "subversive individuals" in New Hampshire under an incredibly broad delegation of power 
from the state legislature. The dilemmas posed by the case are well illustrated : 
by the quandary in which Justice Frankfurter found himself. Believing, as he did, 
that the attorney general's questioning of Sweezy was a flagrant violation of basic 
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rights in a free society, he was compelled to choose between two, to him, equally 
unpleasant alternatives. He could follow Chief Justice Warren and Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Brennan in their conclusion that the Court could not permit constitutional 
liberties to be endangered in the absence of "eny assurance that the questions 
petitioner refused to answer [fell] into a category of matters upon which the legis- 
lature wanted to be informed when it initiated this inquiry ."26 Or he could reach a 
constitutional issue of wnusual difficulty--the status of academic freedom wder the 
First Amendment. He bravely chose the latter alternative and even went so far as 

to extend "preferred position" status to both academic freedom and the individual's 
"political autonomy": 


In the political realm, as in the academic, thought 
and action are tively immune from inquisition by 
political authority. 


Because of the inability of the six justices in the majority to join in a single 
opinion, the academic profession enjoys the rare privilege of not one, but two 
formulations of academic freedom, one by the Chief Justice and one by Justice Frank- 
furter. Neither is a first-rate performance. Neither, for that matter, provides 
half so excellent a description of academic freedom as did the 1915 Declaration of 
Principles. Justice Frankfurter in evolving his definition of academic freedom is 
strangely reluctant to come closer, in time, to today's reality than the Annual 
Reports of President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, or, in place, to a statement by 
the senior scholars of the Open Universities in South Africa. 


The Chief Justice's description of academic freedom is good as far as it goes. 
He asserts: 


The essentiality of freedom in the community of American 
universities is almost self-evident. No one should underestimate 
the vital role in a democracy that is played by those who guide 
and train our youth. To impose any strait jacket upon the 
intellectual leaders in our colleges and universities would 
imperil the future of our Nation. No field of education is so 
thoroughly comprehended by man that new discoveries cannot yet 
be made. Particularly is that true in the social sciences, where 
few, if any, principles are accepted as absolutes. Scholarship 
cannot flourish in an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. 
Teachers and students must always remain free to inquire, to study 
and to evaluate, to gain new maturity and understanding; otherwise 
our civilization will stagnate and die.28 


The Sweezy decision has posed quite a problem for the AAUP. At the time the 
case was being argued, it was suggested by interested persons that the Association 
consider the submission of an amicus brief to the Supreme Court. The Association 
declined to do so, thinking it likely that the case would be decided on grounds not 
directly related to the principles and activities of the Association, and also because 
it was not completely persuaded of the wisdom of seeking recognition of and protection 
for academic freedom under law. The Court's decision in Sweezy has made it necessary 
for the Association to reconsider its position. At the time this is being written, 
it appears likely that the Association will seek permission to submit an amicus brief 
in Barenblatt v. United States,<9 a contempt of Congress case which raises the issue 
of the extent to which congressional committees can carry their search for evidence 
of subversion among members of the academic profession and on university campuses. 
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The Association would perhaps prefer to let the meaning and practice of academic 
freedom take shape, af it has in the past, on a private, voluntary basis through 

the collective efforts of teachers, institutions of higher learning, and educational 
associations. But faced with the possibility that the Court may choose to spell out 
the meaning of academic freedom under the First Amendment, the Association will probably 
find that it cannot evade the responsibility of offering advice to the Court in this 
difficult undertaking. 


It was suggested earlier in this paper that one reason for the Association's 
reluctance to see academic freedom defined as a legal concept is its fear that what 
the courts give, they may take away, and that having thus given and taken away, 
academic freedom may be left in a weaker position than it was before it became a 
concern of the law. A decision rendered by the Supreme Court on June 30 of this year 
illustrates this danger. The case, Beilan v. Board of Education of Philadelphia, 
raised the issue, left dangling in Slochower, whether a state agency may properly 
dismiss a teacher, who has invoked the Fifth Amendment in refusing to answer a congres- 
sional committee's questions about his political affiliations and beliefs and who 
algo refuses to answer similar questions put to him by his own employer. On two 
different occasions, Beilan, a teacher with twenty-two years of service in the 
Philadelphia school system, refused to tell the Superintendent of Schools whether 
he had been a functionary in the Communist Political Association in 1944. He indicated 
that he would refuse to answer similar questions, although no others were in fact 
asked. Six weeks after the second questioning, and one week after Beilan had invoked 
the Fifth Amendment in declining to answer questions put to him by the Un-American 
Activities Committee, the Board of Education instituted formal dismissal proceedings 
against him. The Board found that Beilan's refusal to answer the Superintendent's 
question constituted "incompetency" under the Pennsylvania Public School Code and it — 
voted to dismiss him. By a five-to-four vote, the Supreme Court sustained the school 
board. Speaking for the majority, Justice Burton comeS very close to accepting the 
generally discredited 1953 stand of the AAU presidents: 


By engaging in teaching in the public schools, petitioner 
did not give up his right to freedom of belief, speech or 
association. He did, however, undertake obligations of frank- 
ness, candor and cooperation in answering inquiries made of 
him by his employing Board exagining into his fitness to serve 
it as a public school teacher. 


to maintain the integrity of the schools as a part of ordered society"31 and declared 
the question asked of Beilan was relevant to his fitness and suitability to serve as 
& teacher, Beilan was held not to be in a position to challenge the question because 
of the remoteness of time of the 1944 activities, since the Superintendent had made 
it clear that he had had other questions to ask which Beilan had indicated he would 
not answer. The majority was bothered not at all by the School Board's translation 
of Beilan's refusal to answer into insubordination, and the latter, in turn, into 


the incompetency specified by the Pennsylvania School Code as a proper ground for 
& teacher's removal: 


We find no requirement in the Federal Constitution that a 
teacher's classroom conduct be the sole basis for determining 
his fitness. Fitness for teaching depends on a broad range of 


Justice Burton proceeded to quote Adler v. Board of Education to the effect that 
"school authorities have the ; and to screen...teachers...as to their fitness 
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factors. The Pennsylvania tenure provision specifies several 
disqualifying grounds, including immorality, intemperance, cruelty, 
mental derangement and persistent and willful violation of the 
school laws, as well as "incompetency." 


The majority notes that the Pennsylvania courts have given "incompetency" a 
broad interpretation and quote with approval a Pennsylvania decision to the effect 
that a teacher who no longer commands "the — and good will of the community" 
may properly be dismissed for "incompetency."2 

The majority distinguished Slochower by pointing out that there the question- 
ing was by an outside agency and was for a purpose "wholly wmrelated to [the teacher! s] 
college functions." Konigsberg is distinguished on the ground that the attempt to 
deny Konigsberg admission to the bar was not based on mere refusal to answer relevant 
questions, but on inferences impermissibly drawn from the refusal. Says Justice 
Burton: 


In the instant case, no inferences at all were drawn from 
petitioner's refusal to answer. The Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court merely equated refusal to answer the —— Board's 
relevant questions with statutory "incompetency." 3 


This distinction is hard to follow. An employer or licensing agency may properly 
arrive at an adverse judgment on the bare fact of refusal to answer relevant questions, 
but if it seeks to draw inferences from such a refusal to answer, it runs the risk 

of violating the Fourteenth Amendment} 


The Chief Justice, and Justices Douglas and Brennan, dissented in separate 
opinions, Justice Black joining the Chief Justice and Justice Douglas in their 
opinions. In the main, the dissenters treat the case as though Beilan had been dis- 
missed because he was believed to be a Communist, rather than because of his mere 
refusal to answer a question. So viewed, they conclude that the record of the case 
did not reveal competent evidence justifying dismissal .2> 


The thought cannot be avoided that in Beilan, and its companion case, Lerner 
vy. Casey, the Court, or perhaps more properly Justice Frankfurther, may have been 
"following the election returns." Its decisions in Nelson, Jencks, Yates, Watkins, 
Sweezy, and other recent cases have brought the Court: under powerful attack from many 
directions. There has been precious little support for the Court and these decisions 
from sources that might well have been expected to come to their defense. Thus there 
may have been a temptation to regard a subway conductor and a public school teacher 
&8 expendable. For the majority, academic freedom seemingly does not extend beyond 
the edge of the university campus. The public school teacher must not only command 
"the respect and good will" of the community but apparently respond to all questions 
his "employer" may choose to put to him. Perhaps it is too much to ask that public 
School teachers enjoy the same academic freedom that the college professor does. 
But Beilan remains a disappointing and unsatisfactory ruling. 


In my judgment the decisions discussed in this paper, with the exception of 
those in the Beilan and Lerner cases, show the Supreme Court performing its historic 
function of balancing the needs of authority and the interests of freedom in a highly 
Satisfactory way. The Court has shown a proper respect for constitutional and legal 
Principles; it has also revealed a wise understanding of contemporary problems and 
the social needs of our times. To be sure, such decisions as those in Watkins and 
Sweezy contain broad generalizations not wholly necessary to the disposition of the 


nite 
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cases on the narrowest possible grounds. But the use of similar generalizations is 

at least as old as Marbury v. Madison. Historically these broad utterances have more 
often than not served a highly useful purpose by reminding the political branches of 
the government and the general public of the meaning of constitutional government 

in a free society. The decisions of the last two years constitute the most remarkable 
affirmation of individual freedom that has ever been forthcoming from the nation's 
Supreme Court in so short a period. At the same time, the Court has not interfered 
with the necessary and proper aspects of the current program to safeguard national 
security. Can anyone seriously argue that Slochower, Schware, Konigsberg, Watkins, 

or Sweezy posed serious threats to the welfare or security of the United States? 


Neither has the Court hamstrung the investigatory power when used for proper 
purposes and in a proper manner. There is nothing in Watkins, for exemple, to 
prevent the House of Representatives from formulating a careful, precise directive to 
a committee charged with investigating the threat to the nation of subversive activity; 
there is nothing to prevent such a committee from employing all reasonable and neces- 
sary means to fulfil its assignment in a thorough and responsible way. 


Through its decisions in the cases here under examination, as well as in Cole, 
Jencks, Yates, and other cases, the Supreme Court has afforded the American people 
and their public officers a much-needed chance to take a second look at certain of 
the more extreme aspects of the postwar program to safeguard national security. In 
particular, it has invited the legislative and executive branches of the national and 
state governments to seek a more satisfactory answer for this age, than has yet been 
found, to the question posed by Abraham Lincoln in 1861. It is incredible that the 
Court's rulings have in the main thus far been met with indifference by the public, | 
carping criticism by many lawyers and political scientists, and vigorous, if not yet 
wholly successful, efforts by political leaders to override them. Not surprisingly, 
there are signs that the Court itself may be losing heart. There is a wide gulf 
between the eloquent language and challenging import of the rulings in Slochower, 
Schware, Konigsberg, Watkins, and Sweezy, and the pedestrian conservatism of Beilan. 
One hopes that the latter decision reflects no more than the majority's reaction to 
the particular facts of the case and its reluctance to concede much by way of academic 
freedom, tenure, and due process to public school teachers. One hopes that the 
majority of the justices still believe that there is a need to adjust the security- 
freedom balance a bit in freedom's favor. One hopes that Barenblatt may fare better 
than did Beilan. Probably the chance is still there. But who can say how much longer 
the Court can resist following "the election returns," if the critics of its work 
continue to make the most noise? 


- 
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1554, U.S. 298, 340, 341 (1957). Emphasis added. 

2543 U.S. 494, 508 (1951), 

+pemocracy and the Supreme. Court (Norman: | University of Oklahoma Press, 1956). 
‘rhe House Committee on Un-American Activities (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1952). 


She 1915 Daclaration is reprinted in 40 AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1954) 90. The 1925 


onference Statement and the 1940 Statement of Principles are reprinted in 44 AAUP Bulletin 
1958) 290. 


Spor a recent statement of academic due process, formulated by a joint AAC-AAUP committee, 
see "Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings," 44 AAUP Bulletin 
(Spring, 1958) 270. 


"see the reports of nine investigating committees in 44 AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1958). ; 
59 AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1953) 91. 

42 AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1956) 58. 

1059 qaUP Bulletin (Spring, 1953) 92, 95. 

lop, cit., 58-59. 


12) College Public Relations Quarterly (July, 1953) 9, 12. 


AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1958) 


M4950 S. 551 (1956). 
15 


"The Court of Appeals of New York...[had] authoritatively interpreted 8 903 to mean that 
'the assertion of the privilege against self incrimination is equivalent to a resignation. ! 
Dismissal under this provision is therefore automatic and there is no right to charges, 
notice, hearing, or opportunity to explain." Id. at 554. ; 


l 
itn practical effect the questions asked are taken as confessed and made the basis of the 
discharge. No consideration is given to such factors as the subject matter of the 
questions, remoteness of the period to which they are directed, or justification for 
exercise of the privilege." Id. at 558. 


"This is not to say that Slochower has a constitutional right to be an associate professor 
of German at Brooklyn College. The State has broad powers in the selection and discharge 
of its employees, and it may be that proper inquiry would show Slochower's continued 
employment to be inconsistent with a real interest of the State. But there has been no 
such inquiry here. We hold that the summary dismissal of appellant violates due process 
law." Id. at 559. 


7 

Id. at 557. The majority also noted that "...the Board had possessed the pertinent infor- 
mation for 12 years, and the questions which Professor Slochower refused to answer were 
admittedly asked for a purpose wholly unrelated to his college functions..... [T]he Board 
seized upon his claim of privilege before the federal committee and converted it through 
the use of 8 903 into a conclusive presumption of guilt." Id. at 558-559. 


= 
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Bscnyare y. Board of Bar Examiners of New Mexico, 353 U.S, 232, 246, 246-247 (1957). 
Justice Frankfurter came even closer to the AAUF position. In his concurring opinion he 
its: To hold, as the [New Mexico] court did, that Communist affili- 
ation for six to seven years up to 1940, fifteen years prior 
to the court's assessment of it, in and of itself made the 
petitioner a "person of questionable character" is so dogmatic 
an inference as to be wholly unwarranted.... Facts of history 
that we would be arbitrary in rejecting bar the presumption, 
let alone an irrebutable presumption, that response to foolish, 
baseless hopes regarding the betterment of society made those 
who had entertained them but who later undoubtedly came to 
their senses and their sense of responsibility "questionable 
characters." Id. at 251. 


konigsberg vy. State Bar of California, 353 U.S. 252, 267-268 (1957). 


“i at 270-271. Justices Frankfurter, Clark, and Harlan dissented. Justice Frankfurter 

sed his dissent on jurisdictional grounds. Justice Harlan in a separate dissent agreed 
with Justice Frankfurter on the jurisdictional issue but also reached the merits. He 
emphasized that Konigsberg had to carry the burden of demonstrating his good moral character 
Thus it did not seem significant that the record did not contain evidence demonstrating 
that Konisberg’s moral character was bad. He also quoted from the record at length to 
show that Konigsberg had been guilty of "constitutionally unprotected obstruction of a valid 
investigation into his qualifications." In particular, Konigsberg had persistently blocked 
the committee’s efforts to test the veracity of his statement that he had not advocated 
the forcible overthrow of government. "...[T]he applicant is the moving party, and his 
failure to go forward is itself sufficient to support denial of admission." Id. at 282, 311 


‘Watkins y. United States, 354 U.S. 178, 188 1957). 
Id. at 187-188, 200. 

» at 198-199, 

a. at 208-209. 


Id. at 217, 224. 


ezy v. New Hampshire, 354 U.S. 234, 254 (1957). 
27 


Id. at 266. Justice Frankfurter was also led to make an unusually strong statement on 
behalf of the exercise of judicial power, if not judicial activism. 


To be sure, this is a conclusion based on a judicial 
judgment in balancing two contending principles-—the 
right of a citizen to political privacy, as protected 
by the Fourteenth Amendment, and the right of the State 
to self-protection. . And striking the balance implies 
the exercise of judgment. This is the inescapable 
judicial task in giving substantive content, legally 
enforced, to the Due Process Clause, and it is a task 
ultimately committed to this Court. It must not be an 
exercise of whim or will. It must be an overriding 
judgment founded on something much deeper and more 
justifiable than personal preference. As far as it lies 
within human limitations, it must be an impersonal 
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judgment. It must rest on fundamental presuppositions 
rooted in history to which widespread acceptance may fairly ; 
be attributed. Such a judgment must be arrived at 
spirit of humility when it counters the judgment of the 
State's highest court. But, in the end, judgment cannot 

be escaped--the judgment of this Court. Id. at 266-267. 


at 250. 
F. 24 875, 354 U.S. 178, 252 F. 2d. 129, 


y. Board of Education of Philadelphia, U.S. (1958). 
0.8. 485, 493 (1952). 


ra, at __. *The teacher was alleged to have lost the respect and good will of the com- 
munity "because of her afterhours activity in her husband's beer garden, serving as a 
bartender and waitress, occasionally drinking beer, shaking dice with the customers for 


drinks and playing the pinball machine." The case was Horosko vy. Mt. Pleasant School 
District, 335 Pa. 369. 


at 


the Chief Justice equated the case with Slochower. He found that the School Board in 
fact dismissed Beilan because of his invocation of the Fifth Amendment before the 
congressional committee, since it had failed to take any action against him for 13 months 
following his first refusal to answer the Superintendent's question. 
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September 4-6, 1958. 1/ 


Few, if any, areas of Federal domestic economic policy involve so much 
political tension and so sharp and deep a schism in political thought, interest, 
and action as Federal electric power policy. This continuing tension and | 
schism are both cause and effect of the fact that Federal power policy, as it 
has evolved in Federal law (including the Atomic Energy Act of 1954), is made 
up of two groups of Federal policies and related institutions that are 
alternative to, ma competitive with, each other in the supply of a "natural 
monopoly"sservice. One of these groups relates to public and rural-cooperative 
power generation, transmission and distribution. The other group relates, 


through regulation, to private investor-owned utility generation, 


1/ This paper is based largely upon research that the author is now 
undertaking as a Research Associate, Resources for the Future, Inc., in 
connection with a general study of the historical development of Federal _ 
Electric Power Policy. The views expressed, however, are those of the author - 
and are not necessarily those of Resources for the Future, Inc. Moreover, 
many of the views of the author as to the accuracy of facts and their inter- 


pretation are still in a formative stage. He would welcome assistance through 
critical examination. 
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transmission and distribution. 1/ 


1/ "Policies" are taken in this paper to be "decisions about what to 
do or not to do in given situations." This is the "common meaning," 
according to Professor Friedrich (see Constitutional Government and Democracy, 
1950, p- 362) and it is deemed to be a generally adequate definition for purposes 
of this paper. More particularly, with respect to public policies, it is deemed 
adequate because it can comprehend: executive and commission decisions (i.e., as 
indicated in policy statements, regulations, and in lines of administrative 
cases); legislative decisions (i.e., as indicated in laws of general applicability 
over @ class of situations, as well as in legislative authorization and appro- 
priation of funds for specific projects); and judicial decisions (i.e., as in- 
dicated in cases involving constitutional as well as other questions, where the 
effect of the decision is to condition future executive and legislative decisions). 
All such decisions are considered "policies" here because the center of interest 
is the full substance of the matter rather than the agency of the sovereign 
that is deciding and the different forms taken by its pronouncements. A further 
matter of definition should perhaps also be noted, namely, the distinction that 
is made in the text between "discretionary policies" and "policies embodied in 
law [including judicial decisions] of general applicability." The former 
refers to executive policies generally, and to legislative policies expressed 
in authorizations of, and appropriation for, specific projects that are within 
the confines of the latter and assume it to be fixed in the “short run." This is 
a rather gross distinction. But it is deemed to be adequate to indicate 
matters of policy with respect to which there is substantial freedom of action 
in contrast to matters that realistically are taken to be relatively fixed. 
As will be seen at a number of points in the text this is an essential dis- 
tinction to understanding the current status and operation of Federal power 
policy. 
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Relation to State and Local Public Policies 


Each of the two groups of policies at the Federal level relate to more 
or less complementary groups of governmental policies at non-Federal levels. 
It is at the state level where policy ordinarily determines the existence, 
ie as well as the powers and geographic scope within a State, of the alternative 
institutions in the supply of electricity: the terms by which a municipality 
or public power district may take over upon its initiative, or relinquish, 
the function of electrical supply; the conditions governing cooperatives in 
supplying electricity to members and non-members if necessary group initiative 
is exercised and if electric cooperatives are permitted at all (Note: Apparently 
they are not permitted to function in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island); and the terms of charter and regulation of private investor-owned 
i. utility corporations for effecting electrical supply within a State or the 
terms of permission of a "foreign" corporation to do so under State regulation. 
In 48 States and the District of Columbia in 1955, there were in existance: 
1,968 municipal systems, 950 cooperative systems, and 92 public utility and 
: : other public district and state projects--totalling 3,010 non-Federal public 
= and cooperative enterprises. Private investor-owned electric utilities total- 
ed 581. 1/ 


Wide variations exist between the States in content of State and local 


policies in each policy group. Nebraska and Tennessee, through the combined 
effects of State and federal policies, have become almost complete public- 


cooperative power States and are the only two States to have become so. [In 


1/ Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957; U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Table No. 661, p.531. 
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Nebraska, however, this has come about more as a result of state policy than 

of Federal, while in Tennessee the opposite has been the case, due largely 

to the roles of the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Rural Electrification 
Administration. On the other hand, there is an almost complete absence of 
municipal, other public, or rural-cooperative electrical service in West 
Virginia and Rhode Island. Essentially all power in these states is generated, 
transmitted, and distributed by private electrical utilities that are regulated 
by state commissions. In addition, these utilities are regulated or the Federal 
Power Commission (with respect to hydroelectric developments and interstate | 
transmission and sales at wholesale, if any) and by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission under the Public Utilities Holding Company Act of 1935 (as it is 
applied to the operations of American Electric Company in West Virginia and to 
the New England Electric System and to Eastern Utility Associates in Rhode 
Island). 

The remaining 44 states necessarily range in between these extremes of 
presence and absence of public and rural-cooperative power. Measured by the 
number of municipal and cooperative organizations involved today in the supply 
of electricity compared to the number of private operating utilities most of 
these 44 states take on the appearance of being heavily committed to local- 
public and rural-cooperative power. This appearance of commitment would also 
seem to have been true in 1923 when the total number of municipal public power 
enterprises for all states appears to have been at its peak (around 3,1000), 


when rural electrical cooperatives were few and very far between, and when the 
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aggressive consolidation movement among private utilities of the twenties still 
had some way to go. Measured by number of customers or kilowatt hours supplied, 
however, the opposite appearance has always been true; the predominant role 
of private power is clearly indicated. This has been true largely because 
municipal public power, with few exceptions (most notably Los Angeles and 
Seattle) is now, and always has been, a phenomenon of the town and small city. 
And, of course, the rural cooperatives have also been relatively small. Although 
neither measure is satisfactory for the purpose, the number of enterprises 
would seem to be much more indicative of the political significance of local | 
public and rural cooperative power than the number of customers or kilowatt- 
hours supplied: it has had (beginning in the 1880's), and still has, wide- 


spread "grass roots" significance in American society. 1/ 


1/ Of the some 3,100 municipal public power enterprises in existence in 
the United States in 1923, some 2,400 had originated as municipal enterprises. 
Only some 700 had orginated as private undertakings and had been taken over 
and transformed into municipal enterprises (See, "The Changing Character and 
Extent of Municipal Ownership in the Electric Light and Power Industry," 
Herbert B. Dorau; Research Monograph No. 1, The Institute for Research in Land 


Economics and Public Utilities, Chicago, 1929, pp. 20-26. ) Tt would thus seem 
clear that the typical municipal enterprise at that time did not have a public- 


private controversy in its heritage (as may be generally thought today) » but in 
some sort of community action aimed at keeping the town or city up with the 
advances which 19th century technological development had brought about. 
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The Core Issue 


At the Federal level, the core issue of Federal electric power policy would 


appear to be this: which group of policies and related institutions, public- 


cooperative power or regulated private power, is to advance relative to the 


other? Although this would appear to be the core issue, it is not, of course, 
the only issue today in Federal electric power policy. There is, for example, 
the issue of amending the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 to enable 
two or more private utilities operating in different states to own dedienkisy 
through a subsidiary an optimum-sized generating unit without each utility 
subjecting itself for this reason to Federal regulation under the holding 
company act. This issue can be, and is, argued on independent grounds. More- 
over, the same economic objective is being sought by four New England utilities, 
without a change in the holding company act and without political protest. But 
the issue of amending the holding company act would appear to be viewed by many 
of those most actively concerned, in part at least, in its relation to the core 
issue. Also, as an example, there is much that is said, on both sides of the 
argument that has been gcing on in recent years as to whether the Federal govern- 
ment should build, or subsidize the building of, further atomic power demon- 
stration plants that is quite apart, logically, from the "public power" issue. 
But no one who is close to this policy struggle would doubt, I believe, that 
the public-private issue underlies much of the argument and is the factor 
which produces much of the force in the debates. 

The core issue is not the only issue in another sense. Within the camp 
of each side on the core issue, there tend to be important differences. 


Within the rural electric cooperative movement, represented nationally by the 
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National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, there are tendencies for 
policy splits between those who seek close alliance with public power, those 
who emphasize cooperative generation and transmission (including,.in some 
instances, the sharing of special Federal benefits with private utilities) 

and those who go along relatively contentedly in the wholesale purchase of 
power from private sources. Within the public power sector, there are a sub- 
stantial number of small municipal enterprises which, it may be presumed, feel 
secure and are indifferent to their kinship with other such enterprises and 
with Federal public power policy. Thus they do not join associations for their 
mutual protection and benefit. But within the group of such enterprises that 
is not indifferent, and represented nationally by the American Public Power 
Association, there are tendencies for policy splits at least along two general 
lines. First, as might be expected, there tends to be a split between those 
who wholeheartedly support Federal generation and transmission and those who are 
somewhat fearful of "Federal domination." At least as a first choice, they 
would prefer to rely on State and/or local public enterprise to fulfill their 
needs. Second, there tends to be a split between those who conceive of public 
power strictly from the consumer point of view as calling for the lowest possible 
price consistent with sound business principles and those who view municipal 
public power as one of several municipal services and the one best suited to 
provide substantial "general revenue" for the city over and above operating 

and capital costs (including an amount which might appropriately be considered 
as "in lieu of taxes"). The existence of the core issue, however, appears to 


be a strong force for closing ranks. And the impact of organized influence from 
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the public and cooperative power side (which are joined together at the 

national level in the Electric Consumers' Information Committee) does not 

appear to be mitigated much, if any, by these and whatever other divisive 
tendencies there may be. 

The regulated private power industry, the outside observer tends to assume, 
is rather completely unified on its side of the core issue. But in response 

to practical circumstances, it can be noted, particular private utilities 

have supported Federel power generation projects and even certain Federal trans- 
mission lines (e.g., in the Colorado River Storage Project and in the Pacific 
.Northwest), where they expect to share in the benefits of such development. 

, Marked variations also occur among private utilities, it is said, in their 
policies relative to wholesaling of power to local public and cooperative enter- 
prises in their arees. Also, “power pools" and other forms of cooperation exist 
between the two sides, particularly in the Pacific Northwest, but also in a 

few other areas. Nevertheless, these intra-industry differences do not appear 

to affect the industry's rigid public posture of strong opposition to "socialism" 
in the electric power industry. This it generally cultivates with joint 
institutional advertising campaigns, high-level addresses at annual meetings of 
the Edison Electric Institute, and in other ways. When it comes to taking stands 
on proposed Federal policies, however, the industry (unlike its opposition) 
eschews acting in public with a common spokesman. Industry testimony before 
Congressional committees is by leaders speaking on their own behalf or on be- 
half of their company or the United States Chamber of Commerce. Nevertheless, 
substantial differences in testimony on matters of policy, if at all, would appear 


to be rare. The National Association of Electric Companies maintains a staff 
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in Washington, but does not act as a public spokesman. This may be due, at 
least in part, to the fact that it is supported by only a minority of private 
investor-owned electric utilities. 

To identify the core issue is not also to suggest that all groups and 
individuals supporting one side or the other have been chiefly concerned about 
the core issue. Many, who at various times supported various Federal policies 
with which sill Meiiaiiiatli power policies are related, have been motivated 
largely by the prospect of different practical consequences. Nevertheless ? 
their organized political support for things in which they were interested 
‘(e.g., navigation improvements, flood control, reclamation, comprehensive 
resource development of river basins, reform of city government, a non-tax 
source of city revenue, work relief, and betterment of farmers via cheap 
electrical service and cheap fertilizer) added, in effect, to support for public 
power and/or rural cooperatives. Authorization in 1927, for example, of some 
200 comprehensive surveys of river basins looking towards possible multiple- 
purpose development, as detailed in House Document 308, 69th Congress, lst Sess., 
probably did more to push the development of Federal public power policy in the 
years ahead than almost anything else. Yet much of the support which obtained 
passage of this act, it can be presumed, came from those who were concerned about 
other matters than public power, for example, the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. Also, a substantial part of the support for inclusion of power devel- 
opment in multiple purpose projects under Reclamation law has always come more 
from a desire to cut the reimbursable costs to be paid by the irrigators than 
to provide public and cooperative power per se. And, as a final example, organ- 


izations of taxpayers primarily interested in keeping Federal taxes down can be 
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found on the side of private power. 


Tendency for "All Out" Struggle 


Even though power policy issues can be identified that in some sense and 
degree are independent of the core issue, even though both sides are not exactly 
homogeneous in their policy views, and even though important supporters can be 
identified on both sides who have consequential interests that are independent 
of the core issue, that issue would still appear to be at the heart of the 
successive policy struggles. This would seem to be indicated clearly ww the 
"all out" character they tend to assume. Why is this so? 

First, each side has "vested interest," individual and group, to protect 

in their enterprises and government policies related to them. These interests, 
on the public and cooperative power side, run back longer and deeper than the 
New Deal. They run back into State and local history from which comprehensive 
knowledge is very difficult to come by and not well understood. The interests 
of private utilities and their historical setting, on the other hand, are much 
better understood. 

Second, at both the propaganda and intellectual levels of discourse, the 
public-cooperative side (at least in part) and the private utility side deny 

the legitimacy of the very existence of the other. Public and cooperative power 
is labeled "socialism," as if it were a manifestation in this country of an im- 
ported ideology and did not have here a thoroughly American "grass roots" origin. 
Regulated private electric utilities are labeled "the power monopoly," as though 
there had been no Federal and State regulation (including the Holding Company 


Act) now for many years. 
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On the intellectual level, the position and arguments of each side rest 


on opposite assumptions, largely implicit, regarding the present and potential 


efficiency of government regulation of admitted monopolies in specified areas. 
Private utilities came to accept the principle of public rate regulation around 
the turn of the century (under the leadership of Samuel Insull) as a way, among 
other objectives, of legitimizing such monopolies. Today, they and their 
supporters assume, as a basis for their general position, that the present 
scheme of regulation generally protects the public interest. On the other hand, 
in the rhetoric and arguments of the other side would appear to be the assumption: 
_ (a) that the present scheme of public regulation does not, in fact, protect the 
public interest; and/or (b) that substantial public-cooperative power is an 
essential competitive supplement. And, in some arguments, the view is ex- 
plicitly expressed that public regulation cannot--for both theoretical and 
practical reasons--be made to achieve the public interest. No real dialogue is 
going on at this level among the protagonists. No general public investigations 
are underway. Current public opinion appears to be largely a carryover from the 
era of the last great electric utility investigations of some 30 years ago. 

And third among the reasons for the "all out" character of the struggle 
is that there are no conceptual and/or operational limits beyond which each 
side can have confidence that the other will not extend its role. The "yardstick" 
concept of Federal public power, which held out to the liberal voter of the late 
twenties and early thirties the illusory hope of an "accounting" comparison 
of public and private operation as an aid in regulation of the latter, never 


materialized as a limitation upon further development after initial Federal 
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installations. 

A more realistic notion of the "yardstick;"was an experiment or demon- 
stration to the private utilities that, as an economist would say, they possess 
a continually decreasing unit-cost-curve (within a wide range) and face a more 
elastic demand curve than they had customarily thought. But this form of the 
yardstick concept has proved to be no limitation either. The first such demon- 
stration is now over 20 years old. But public power advocates have yet to say that 
there is no longer a need for further demonstration. | | | 

Also, the original confinement of Federal power to water power projects 
‘ was broken in the TVA area. TVA now has more steam-electric power than hydro- 
electric power, and its steam capacity is destined to continue to expand. Moves 
in the direction of Federal steam power in the Pacific Northwest and, more gen- 
erally, for the Western part of the United States were made prior to 1952, but 
they never materialized. 

And in 1956, the original Gore bill would have established a beachhead 
Fay power production in such a way as to give public bodies and cooperatives 
a preference in its distribution under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. Ina 
subsequent version of this bill which did not pass, this beachhead feature was 
modified to preclude sale of the power until such time as the power would not 
be needed by the AEC in its activities. An authorization bill which has just 
passed the Congress contains provisions which could result in a beachhead, but 


this is not a necessary result.2/ 


1/ Act of August 4, 1958, P.L. 950, 85th Congress, 2nd Session. 
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The formal position of the public-cooperative side, and one which in 
present and foreseeable circumstances is realistic, provides a very wide 
latitude for struggle between the two sides but it is not "all out." Ina 
recent speech, Alex Radin, General Manager of the American Public Power 
Association, reiterates this position in these words: "...we believe there is 
a rightful place in American democracy and economic life for both private and 


public power..." This would appear to mean, in effect, that competition between 


organizational types in the supply of electricity should be the highest public 


policy in this field. This position is not unlike Republican Senator Cullom's 

. position in 1886 with respect to - transportation policy. He and his committee, 
in recommending direct regulation of railroads via the Interstate Commerce Act, 
also endorsed continuation of indirect regulation of rates and services via 
competition from private water transport made feasible by public navigation 


improvements constructed by the Corps of Engineers .2/ 


1/ See Senate Report 46, 49th Congress, lst session (1886). 
The policy of indirect regulation of rates and services refers to the views 
of the Windom Committee of 1874. This committee, headed by Republican Senator 
Windom of Minnesota, had rejected a policy of direct regulation of railroads 
(largely on grounds that it wouldn't work) and had recommended a Federal policy 
of government-owned freight railroad lines and publicly improved waterways 
as the best means of regulating private railrcads. See Senate Report 307, 
43rd Congress, lst session (1874). Ever since the Civil War, Federal navi- 
gation improvements have been supported to a very large extent on grounds of 
enabling competition with railroads and thus providing cheaper transportation. 
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Limitation of the domain of regulated private electric utilities 
conceptually and operationally is, at least equally, lacking. On the general 
conceptual level, it need hardly be mentioned that private investor-owned 
utilities endeavor to associate themselves in the public mind with "free 
[competitive] enterprise" which widely proclaims that it alone has instit- 
utional legitimacy. Operationally, private utilities are now usually limited 
at a given time by regulation or franchise to particular geographic areas. 
Moreover, it would appear to be generally true that a private wel would 
have to buy out a local public power enterprise before it could give service 
- to its area. This limitation, however, does not obtain in many states with 
regard to invasions of the "service area" of an electric cooperative. Thus, | 
except for some not insurmountable hurdles and except for definite refusals — 
of local public bodies to sell out or an electric cooperative to give up, 


there would appear to be no real limitations to further extension of the domain 
of private utilities. 


The Current Political Result: Stalemate 


The current political result of the existence, as noted above, of the 
two groups of Federal power policies - the core issue, the pullings and 
haulings on issues around the core issue, and the tendency for "all out” 


struggle between the protagonists - is largely a oti. 2 That this is 


1/ Senator Clinton P. Anderson, Vice Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, in a speech of June 18, 1958, at the Fourth Annual Meeting, 
Nuclear Energy Writers Association, New York City, N.Y., characterized policy 
development in the atomic power field as in a stalemate (p.13). In this speech 
he also presented an atomic power program for ending the atomic power policy 
Stalemate (pp. 10-13). 
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the result would appear to be a reflection that neither national political 
party, nor a substantial and disciplined block from both, can now identify 
itself with either side in the struggle and prevail. Thus the political 

stalemate is not just the result of the running out by 1958 of what steam 


there was in 1953 in the Eisenhower Administration's somewhat equivocal 


"partnership" power policies. 2/ It is also due to the fact that the New Deal 


and Fair Deal Administrations, which never openly opposed the continued ex- 
istence of regulated private power, spoke out strongly at one point, for many 
more "valley authorities" (being somewhat equivocal, publicly, as to the role 

- of public power in them) but subsequently settled for lesser, ad hoc advances 
in public and cooperative power. These advances lost more and more luster 
(e.g., the Hells Canyon issue both before and after 1952) as domestic politics 
have become more and more conservative, and as fiscal and other policy 


considerations have intervened, since World War II. 


Objectives in a New and Better Modus Vivendi 


Stalemate in policy change is an acceptable modus vivendi, no doubt ~ oF 


one endorses or just accepts the existing rugged competition between the present 


organizational types in the supply of electric power. Moreover, if one is a 


political scientist finding viability in the "pluralist society" or a political 
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economist deriving faith from the not so "unseen hand" of "countervailing 


power," such acceptance is buttressed by very general considerations. The im- 


portance, however, of finding a new and better modus vivendi might be said to 


be indicated by one's desire to achieve the following substantial objectives: 


(a) To remove the core issue as an obstacle to changes in 
Federal regulatory policy which would encourage private investment to 
be made, more generally, in large lowest-unit-cost generating units; 

(b) To find a way of providing municipal and sibinetive power 
distribution enterprises, which want to remain so, with a general and 
sure means of obtaining wholesale power at acceptable rates, thus ob- 
viating the usual necessity to generate their own power in much less than 
optimum-sized units when confronted with what they feel are excessive 
monopolistically-determined wholesale rates; 

(c) To remove the core issue from the debate on whether: the 
Federal government should, or should not, further subsidize directly or 
indirectly technological development of atomic power and on whether this 
should be done at home or abroad; | 

(a) To remove the power policy issue from consideration where 
it, in effect, is an obstacle to approval of otherwise approvable water 
resource development projects; 

(e) To remove a possible element of over-emphasis on multiple- 
purpose water resources development (e.g., in proposed Potomac River 


development) in instances where recreational values of an undeveloped 
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river valley might be considered quite important; 

(f) To remove as an issue possible under-emphasis upon inclu- 
sion of water power as a multiple purpose (e.g., in the public development 
of New England rivers) because of opposition to public power per se; 

(g) To remove the core issue from having a bearing upon whether 
public ieipeniacwis power should or should not be used as peaking power 
rather than for base load; 

(h) To minimize the impact of steam power generation upon the 
quality of water resources (via temperature increases from return con- 
densing water) through location of relatively fewer large plants within 
a wider selection of water supplies; and 

(i) To lighten the over-loaded agenda of national politics and 
administration of a@ narrow, but very time-consuming, issue. 

To identify the substantial objectives that one might want to achieve 


through a new and better modus vivendi is a long way, of course, from specifying 


what policy scheme could conceivably bring it about. Hopefully this panel 
discussion of Federal electric power policy by political scientists could 
contribute significantly to the discovery of such a scheme which would commend 
itself to the public at large, to political practitioners, and to a decisive 
grouping of the interests involved. 


Contemporary Federal Power Policy 


To further set the stage for this panel discussion, beyond the foregoing 
introduction, the balance of this paper will endeavor to do three things: to 
set forth in Group A, below, the principal Federal public-cooperative policies; 


to outline the types of Federal regulatory policies in Group B, below, that 
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Telate to private investor-owned utilities; and to outline the basic elements 

of a proposed policy scheme, the Giant Power Scheme, recently resurrected 


from the past, which would appear to be worthy of reconsideration in any search 


for a new and better modus vivendi. 


Before covering Group A and Group B, a few words should be said about what 
are to constitute contemporary Federal electric power policies. The present 
state of those policies, as revealed in law of general applicability, is identical 
with that which was extant in January 1953. The Eisenhower Abiidatovention's 
"partnership policy" was not a set of policies which required changes in law 
- of general applicability. Rather, it was an executive policy which determined 
Administration stands on legislative authorizations and appropriations of funds 
for particular proposed Federal construction projects involving electric power. 
Also, it indicated the dtvection in which discretionary administrative power, 
was to be exercised within extant law. Thus the contemporary state of Federal 
electric power policy would appear to be best revealed by noting particular 
policies as they are embodied in law and then the principal differences between - 
the Eisenhower Administration since 1952 and the Truman Administration in the 
exercise of discretionary power and in making pendinnetialinee on individual 


project proposals. 


Group A: Public and Rural Cooperative Power Policies 


Federal policies relating to public and rural-cooperative power fall into 
three categories: (a) those dealing with Federal generation, transmission, and 
sale of electric power; (b) those dealing with Federal financing of non-Federal 
public and cooperative power; and (c) those dealing with Federal regulation in 


the form of licensing of non-Federal public and cooperative power. 
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Federal Generation, Transmission, and Sale 


Federal generation, except with respect to TVA steam plants, has been con- 


fined to legislative authorization of hydroelectric instllations within Federal 
water resource development projects, 1/ Thus Federal provision of power is 
dependent upon Federal water resources policy, But any implicit limitation in 
the provision of Federal power deriving from this dependency has been substan- 
tially reduced, so far, by the availability of hydroelectric potentials and 

by historically generous Federal action in making of investigations and plans 
for potential water resource projects, authorizing their construction, and 
providing the necessary funds, Provision for Federal generation in potential 


‘projects, however, depends upon the exercise of administrative discretion in 


planning and of Congressional concurrence when authorizing each project. The 
inclusion of complete generating facilities, with the implicit exception of 
TVA, is not required by any laws of general applicability. 2/ On the other 
hand, the authority in law has long existed in the Secretary of the Saster 
to lease a power privilege at a Reclamation dam (since 1906) and in the 
Federal Power Commission (since 1920) to issue’a license "for the purpose of 


utilizing ... water power from any Government dam..." It was this state of 


1/ There are minor exceptions to this statement, The Federal government 
is authorized to, and does, generate and sell diesel and other electric power 
in and around some military posts, national parks, etc. But this activity is 
considered irrelevant to this discussion of Federal electric power policy, 


2/ The only partial requirements (and that applicable only to projects df 
the Corps: of Engineers) is that "penstocks or other similar facilities 
adapted to possible future use in the development of hydroelectric power shall 
be installed in any dam ... when approved by the Secretary of the Army upon 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers and of the Federal Power Commission," 
(33 U.S.C. 7013), Note: Tltis and subsequent references to the United States 
are to the 1952 edition, 
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policy in law, as of 1952, which enabled the Eisenhower Administration, without 
obtaining a change by the Congress in the general law, to propose "partnership" 
arrangements with non-Federal interests; assert that such proposals were con- 
sistent with long-run legislative policy; and, thus, reverse the direction in 
which discretionary policy had been exercised (with but few exceptions) since 
1933. 1/ 

Even though TVA might be said to have been obligated to include Federal 
generation facilities (to the extent practicable) in whatever dams it built, 
Congress did not in 1933, nor after the private utilities in the area had been 
bought out as of 1939, clearly place responsibility in law upon itself and/or 
upon TVA for the exercise of "public utility responsibility" for power supply 
in the TVA service area. Power service contracts of TVA have always recognized 
this lack of unequivocal responsibility by providing that distributors are only 
bound to buy their power from TVA if TVA has it available. Thus the implicit 
"Dixon-Yates" power policy of the Eisenhower Administration (i.e., of removing 
the need for further expansion of steam generating capacity by TVA itself), 
as well as the culmination of the controversy in having the city of Memphis 
(rather than a private utility) augment the power supply of the TVA transmission 
system, was not inconsistent with extant policy as expressed in law. That the 
"Dixon-Yates" policy was a reversal of discretionary policy of the Truman Admin- 
istration with regard to Federal expansion of supply, a blow to preconceptions 
about fixed TVA policy in "the valley," and an anomalous use of AEC authority, 


+ See, Ralph A. Tudor,"!Partnership! in Water Resources Development," 57 
Public Utilities Fornightly, 7, March 29, 1956, pp. 43-0. 
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can hardly be doubted, 1/ 


Federal Transmission, via Federally constructed or purchased transmission 


facilities of Federally generated or interchanged power has come about with a 
minimum of general policy determination in law and with a maximum of discre- 
tionary policy determination on specific transmission lines. In reclamation 
law there is no explicit general provision authorizing Federal transmission- 
line construction and operation, etc. Congressional authorization is obtained 
as a part of the authorization of each separate reclamation project. 

As for general law applicable to projects constructed by the Corps of En- 
gineers, the Secretary of the Interior (the power marketing agent of the Federal 
Government, except in the TVA area) "is authorized [but not directed] to con- 
struct or acquire, by purchase or agreement, only such transmission lines and 


related facilities as may be necessary in order to make power ... available in 


V The essence of the Dixon-Yates scheme was this: Memphis was the part of 
the TVA service area in which augmentation of power supply was particularly 
needed, Failing to obtain Administration support for additional capacity to 
meet service area loads, TVA was instead relieved of a portion of its committ- 
ment to supply the AEC at Paducah, Kentucky. The supply thus released was to 
be available for its regular loads, However, arrangements were initiated 
whereby TVA would continue to supply AEC at Paducah from its Shawnee plant, 
with Dixon-Yates supplying power equivalent to TVA's released committment into 
the TVA grid in the area of the Memphis, Thus the Dixon-Yates proposal in- 
volved, in effect, that a private utility under a contract with AEC would 
assume TVA?s incremental wholesale power need in the Memphis area, Plans for 
other large private steam plants bordering the TVA service area are said to 
have been on the sidelines. If the Dixon-Yates scheme had materialized with- 
out political upheaval, it would have been within the realm of executive 
discretionary possibilities to meet future wholesale power needs in the TVA 
service area by encouraging private generating plant construction and inter- 


connection, Thus the need for expansion of TVA generating capacity would have' 
been precluded, 
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wholesale quantities for sale on fair and reasonable terms and conditions to 
facilities owned by the Federal government, public bodies, cooperatives, and 
privately owned companies." In adopting this particular language, which subse- 
quently became law in Section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 19h, the Senate 
Committee on Commerce specifically rejected language authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior "to [acquire] construct, operate, and maintain 
such electric transmission lines [etc.] , including auxiliary steam or other 
types of plants, as he finds necessary, desirable, or appropriate for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act...," Mn so doing, and also while cocitidindéen 
support for "preference clause" policy, the Committee in its report stated: 

"The committee desires sab [to provide] a convenient and 

practical method of disposing of power without setting 

up a public power trust which would be unduly competitive 


with established private power utilities." 1/ 

The Tennessee Valley Act of 1933 and the Bonneville Act of 1938 include 
language regarding the provision of transmission facilities that is more in the 
spirit of the language rejected by the Senate Committee in 194). In neither 
case, however, was it as broad and imperative, In both cases, however, it was 


sufficient, with support through Federal appropriations, to acquire or construct 


a er Report No, 1030, 78th Congress, 2nd Session, (Underscoring 
ed, 
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basic regional transmission systems, 1/ 

The piecemeal purchase by TVA of private utility facilities culminated in 
the famous Wilkie-Lilienthal negotiations, The result was the purchase by TVA 
of practically all the private utility properties in an area of some 80,000 
square miles by 1939. These events substantially determined the present TVA 
service area and thus its basic transmission system, The Bonneville system was 
much less decisively determined. Other Federal transmission lines, for the 
most part, have been constructed only after the most detailed consideration by 
policy officials of the Executive branch, the pertinent appropriations int other 
sub-committees in the Congress, and the Senators and Congressmen from the areas 
involved in each case, Thus Maerua sais in the determination of policy 
has been decisive over the years in determining the development of Federal 
transmission lines. 

The exercise of this discretionary power, except probably in the case of 
TVA and the early Bonneville lines, has generally occurred in the following 
context. Legislative policy, it is generally conceded, calls for provision of 
transmission facilities for Federal power by the Federal government from the 
point of generation to load centers within economical distances. Two alterna- 


tives are many times available, however, in making such provision: Federal 


1/ Actually, the Tennessee Valley Act (16 U.S.C, 831 K), surprising as it 
may seem to many today, expressed a strong preference for non-Federal public 
or cooperative power transmission in place of Federal transmission, But this 
preference could only be operative if non-Federal public or cooperative orga- 
nizations "shall construct or agree to construct and maintain" appropriate 
transmission lines, etc. Such non-Federal initiative apparently did not 
materialize, Thus TVA was not inhibited by this policy in developing the basic 
transmission system it now has. 
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construction and operation of transmission facilities; and "wheeling agreements" 
(i.e. agreements with private utilities for transmission of Federal power over 
private lines for a fee). Prior to 1952, Administration policy, and the influ - 
ence of preference customers, tended strongly to be on the side of Federal con- 
struction and operation. Wheeling agreements were generally avoided unless 
Congress insisted upon particular agreements by refusing to appropriate funds 
for Federal construction, 1/ Since 1952, Administration policy has been to 
construct and operate Federal lines "unless other public or private agencies 
have or will provide the necessary facilities upon reasonable terms" (i.e. "at 
costs not higher than would result from" Federal construction), 2/ This latter 
discretionary policy has slowed, but not stopped, Federal construction and oper- 
ation of transmission lines. Between June 30, 1954, and June 30, 1957, some 
3,417 miles of Federal transmission lines have been added to the 25,761 miles 
that were in place on June 30, 1954. 3/ 


i The formal statement of policy, however, was as follows: "Transmission 
outlets to existing and potential wholesale markets shall be adequate to 
deliver power to every preferred customer within the region upon fair and reason- 
able terms, They must be owned and controlled by the [Federal] government un- 
less privately owned facilities should be made available upon terms which assure 
full accomplishment of the basic objectives of the congressional power policy 

and which do not reward the private company simply because of its strategic 
location of monopolistic postion." (Source: "Memorandum on Power Policy," 
Secretary of the Interior, January 3, 196; reprinted in "Power Policy," 

Hearings before the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 83rd Con- 
gress, lst Session, 195, pp. 7-9.) 


2/ "Power Policy," U.S. Department of the Interior, (mimeographed release), 
August 18, 1953, (Reprinted in "Power Policy," Hearings before the House 


Committe on Interior and Insular Affairs, 83rd Congress, lst Session; 195), 
Pp. 2 


3/ Source: Office of the Secret U.S. Department of the Interior , 
annual reports of the Tennessee alley authority. 
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Federal sale of electric power, with few exceptions, is done at | wholesale, 


This includes, in many instances, direct sales to large industrial customers as 
well as sale to non-Federal public, rural-cooperative, and private-utility orga- 
nizations which operate retail distribution facilities, It is implicit, but 
nowhere explicit, in Federal policy as expressed in law that there is a limita- 
tion upon the Federal government to sell power only at wholesale, But such 
explicit limitation is really unnecessary. There appears to be clear recognition 
that maintenance of the whole structure of inter-organizational relationships on 
the public-cooperative power side depends upon Federal abstention from dhrte- 
tion. Thus explicit policies with respect to selling Federal power deal with the 
following: (1) wholesale rates, (2) preference in sales as between wholesale 
customers, and (3) Federal control of resale. 

Wholesale rates (1) are determined on the basis of legislative and adminis- 
trative policies that differ substantially depending upon whether the power is 
produced by facilities constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps of 
Engineers, TVA, etc. The details of these complex differences cannot be covered 
here, There is,however, one major difference among these policies, relating to 
the objective that is being sought, which should be iii 

In the sale of power from Reclamation projects, the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior is to make sales: 

"... at such rates as in his judgment will produce power 


revenues at least sufficient to cover an appropriate share 


of the annual operation and maintenance costs, interest on 
an appropriate share of the construction investment at not 


less than 3 per cent per annum, and such other fixed charges 


as the Secretary deems proper," / 


43 U.S.C. 485 h (c). 
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The underscorings which have been added clearly indicate that legislation pro- 
vided a floor in the setting of rates, Nothing is stated indicating an explicit 
ceiling. If one reads this language in conjunction with an understanding of how 
irrigation water users benefit from anticipated proceeds from power sales, it is 
clear that the implicit general policy is to charge whatever is necessary to 
make the reimbursable segments of the total project financially feasible and 
still be able to sell the power, In the sale of power from projects of the Corps 
of Engineers, on the other hand, the Secretary of the Interior has been given 
by legislation both a ceiling and a floor within which to exercise his discre- 
tion, He is to: 

"..- dispose of power and energy in such manner as to encourage 

the most widespread use thereof at the lowest possible rates 

to consumers consistent with sound business principles" (i.e., 

apparently, "recovery...of the cost of producing and trans- 

mitting..., including the amortization of the capital invest- 

ment allocated to power over a reasonable period of years,") 1/. 
The Tennessee Valley Act, the Bonneville Power Act, and other acts relating 
to certain specific projects also provide similar, although not identical, ceil- 


ings as well as floors as legislated rate policy, 


Y/ 15 U.S.C, 825s. Although payment of "interest" is not mentioned in terns, 
it has been deemed by the Executive Branch to be included as a cost that is to 
be met; discretionary policy now provides that this be 2.5 per cent, 
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The difference in objective between these two general forms of legislated 


rate policy, both of which the Secretary of the Interior must implement, is 
clear. In reclamation policy, the primary objective is the furtherance of re- 
clamation, through limitation of the amount of reimbursement by farm irrigators 
to what it is determined they can repay and er the difference primarily 
from power revenues. In non-reclamation policy, the primary objective is wide- 
spread use of power, at a low price, by urban residential and rural electric 
consumers. 

That there is a very real conflict of objectives between these two types 
of rate policies came sharply into focus around 194, Then, in effect, the 
rate was being determined at which the Bureau of Reclamation was to sell power 
from Grand Coulee Dam to the Bonneville Power Administration for resale under 


its power marketing act. If the Bonneville basic-wholesale rate of $17.50 per 


kilowatt year had not previously been set, and if it had not been determined 
that the rate Reclamation wanted to charge Bonneville (inclusive of a substan- 
tial subsidy of irrigation costs of the Columbia Basin Project) could be met 
by Bonneville and still produce a modest surplus, then the two opposing objectives 
noted above would have been much more difficult to eee eG V/ | 

The current controversy over public versus private development of power in 
the Trinity River Division of the Central Valley Project is, in substance, 


largely a controversy between the same two opposing objectives: furtherance of 


1/ See Daniel M. Ogden, The Development of Federal Power Policy in the 
Pacific Northwest, Chapter Vill. (A PhD. thesis dated June 1949, University 


of Chicago). 
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reclamation and widespread domestic use of low-priced power, ‘In this instance 
private power development appears to be supported by many on the irrigator's 

side. According to Secretary Seaton, such development would contribute more 
revenue to the accounts of the Central Valley Project, and thus a greater subsidy 
to irrigation, than public development and sale at established public power 

rates to preference (e.g, the Sacramento Municipal Utility District) and other 
customers. 2/ Private development is also favored, of course, by the Eisenhower 
Administration, During the Truman Administration, it is very doubtful indeed 
whether this issue would even have arisen: the possibility of private power 
development just would not have been brought to the surface for consideration. 
Differences between the two Administrations as to the exercise of dis- 
cretionary power with respect to the setting of power rates are not subject 

(at least, on the basis of my present knowledge) to accurate, simple and clear 
generalization, Most Federal basic wholesale power rates were set prior to 

1952; thus there is not much to compare, It can be said, however, that the 
possibility of substantial differences arising in the establishment of any ~ 

new basic rates has been greatly lessened in recent years by the fact that the 
official estimated cost of current and prospective hydro-electric power in 
multiple~purpose river basin projects (except, principally, in the Pacific North- 


west ) have become much closer to the price of alternative sources of electric 


U/ That this irrigator interest in high power revenues can prevail over low 
consumer rates is indicated further by a recent application of Yuba County 
(which is in the Central Valley of California just north of Sacramento) for a 
preliminary FPC permit for construction of six multiple-purpose dams, The FPC 
news release (No, 9917; July 2, 1958) notes that: "The applicant said the 
power generated by the project would be sold to the highest bidder," 
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power, Assesment of recent efforts to change certain established rates upward, 
within policies established in law, is a complex task that also cannot be 
attempted here, 

With respect to preference (2) in the sale of Federal power as between 
different types of wholesale customers, Federal policy as expressed in law (in- 
cluding the Atomic Energy Act of 195) uniformly provides for preference in 
sales to public bodies and cooperatives over private utilities and industrial 
customers. Differences between various preference policy provisions in Federal 
law, to the extent they exist, relate to the amount of time available to prospec- 
tive preference customers to perfect legal and financial arrangements to become 
customers as well as to limitations upon the contracting-away of power to non- 
preference customers that may be needed in the future by preference customers. 
It should also be empahsized that differences in law and in discretionary policy 
regarding Federal conniebiati of power have an important bearing upon the 
effectiveness of preference provisions. Even more fundamentally, differences | 
in discretionary policy over whether there is to be Federal power generation in 
Federal water development projects determine whether preference policy provi- 
sions in law are to be short circuited or not. 

The vital link between Federal public power and the non-Federal public and 
cooperative power, the link which basically puts each on the side of the other, 
is the preference clause. The Truman Administration not only fostered Federal 
generation and Federal transmission and honored the preference policy (as re- 
quired by law), but also pursued an executive policy of actively assisting the 
organization of public agencies and cooperatives for the distribution of 


power, "The statutory objectives," as it viewed them, "were not attained by 
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merely waiting for a preferred customer to come foward and offer to purchase 
the power," 1/ The Eisenhower Administration, on the other hand, has not 
sought to change preference policy as provided in law. Nevertheless, it has 
tended in various ways not to make assistance to non-Federal public and coop- 
erative enterprise the most important criterion in the exercie of its discre- 
tion in the sale of Federal power. 2/ In place of a frontal attack on the 
preference clause, it has tried strongly to short circuit preference policy 
under its "partnership policy"--the essence of which is encouragement of non- 
Federal development and operation of power within water resource pentecta, 
With respect to control of the resale (3) of Federal power by public, 
cooperative, and private bodies, only the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Bonneville Power Administration are authorized and directed by law to exercise 
such control, It is done as a matter of administrative policy in other power 
making activities of the Secretary of the Interior. Such control is accomplished 
through terms and conditions in sale contracts which may include resale rate 
wianiee The scope and degree of control exercised in these long-term con- 
tracts of sale were established prior to 1952. No fundamental change is known 


to have taken place since 1952 in discretionary policy applicable to control of 


resale, 


1/ "Memorandum on Power Policy," Secretary of the Interior, January 3, 196, 
section on "operation and sales, item (a). (Reprinted in "Power Policy," Hear- 
ings before the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 83rd Congress, 
lst Session, 195, p.8. ) 


2/ For example, see "Power Policy," Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate (83rd Congress, lst Session), 
parts 1 and 2, December 1952, relating to the Eisenhower Administration's 
initial marketing criteria for Missouri Basin power. 
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Federal Financing of Non-Federal Public and Cooperative Power 


Federal loans and grants to non-Federal bodies for the construction of elec- 
tric power facilities include the following: loans for public works--which can 
include loans for electric power generation, trasmission, and distribution--by 
municipalities or other public bodies; loans and grants for "small" multiple- 
purpose river basin projects, having irrigation as their principal purpose, 
which may include power production; and loans for rural electrification, 

Loans and grants for public works in the form of electric facilities were 
made in substantial amount in the thirties to municipal systems and public 
power districts by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC), Public Works 
Administration (PWA), and the Works Projects Administration (WPA) including 
its predecessors. This financial aid made possible the development of substan- 
tial non-Federal public power agencies as, for example, in South Carolina, 
Nebraska, Texas, and Oklahoma. Also, many old municipal public-power systems 
were enabled to modernize themselves, Currently and since 1955, Federal policy 
embodied in law and administered by the Community Facilities Administration of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, authorizes interest-free loans for planning 
and authorizes loans to and the purchase of securities on obligations of any 
non-Federal public body "to finance specific public projects under State or 
municipal law," if the "financial assistance applied for is not otherwise avail- 
able on reasonable terms," etc. Obligations outstanding at any one time are 
limited to $100 million, 1/ A $2 billion fund for similar purposes was being 


seriously considered by the Congress until very recently. The present revolving 


U.S.c. (Supp. IV) 192. 
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fund has not been used for non-Federal public power projects to any important 


extent. 2/ Loans and grants not in excess of $5 million in aid of "small" non- 
Federal public multiple-purpose river basin projects that will not have an over- 
all cost of more then $10 million, inclusive of local contribution, were authorized 
by the Congress in 1956. Irrigation must be the principal purpose, but other 
purposes including power production may be included. Costs allocated to power 
production are reimbursable in a period not to exceed 50 years with interest 
based upon she rate paid on certain long-term obligations of the United States. 
Commercial power, if sold at wholesale by the non-Federal public body, must be 
sold preferentially to public bodies and cooperatives. 2/ 

Of the three tyves of Federal. financial aid, that undertaken by the Rural 
Electrification Administration (REA) since the thirties has ‘one, of course, 
the most substantial by far, Over $5,5 billion in loans have been made through 
June 30, 1957. Some $300 million vere loaned in fiscal year 1957 alone: 58 per 
cent was for the construction cf electric distribution facilities; )O per cent 
was for generation anc srausmiss!on facilities; and 2 per cent was for consumer 
facilities, 3/ 

Loans for rural electrification at 2? per cent per sini on the unpaid bal- 


ance, and to be repaid in < period not exceeding 35 years, are authorized in law 


i/ But it has been used; The Weshington Pvblic Power Supply System was granted 
an interest free loan in July 158 of $205,000 to make advance plans for its pro- 
posed hydro-electric plant on Pacitwocd Lake in eastern Lewis County, Washington. 

2/ Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, P.L. 984, 8th Congress. 


3/ Report of the Administratox of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 1957, pp. 1 and 2, 
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to be made to individuals, corporations, public bodies, and cooperatives for the 
purpose of providing facilities "for the furnishing of electric energy to persons 
in rural areas who are not receiving central station service." 1/ However, no 


loan for the construction operation, or enlargement of any generating plant shall 


be made unless the applicant has first obtained the consent of the State authority, 

if any, having jurisdiction. Preference in the granting of loans is to be to 

"public bodies and cooperatives, non-profit, and limited dividend associations, "2/ 

Also, loans at 2 per cent are authorized for the "purpose of financing the wiring 

of the premises of persons in rural ears and the acquisition and installation of : 

electrical and plumbing appliances and equipment. 3/ Both types of loans are 

subject to policies embodied in law regarding the proportionate allotment of 

funds annually available for loans among the States and territories. 
ModemRepublicanism, until recently, has not sought to change rural electri- 

fication policies embodied in law during the New Deal and Fair Deal. And no 

changes have been made in REA law since 1952. In the President's Budget Message 

for 1958, however, the Administration has propsoed legislation: "to assist 

both electric and telephone borrowers to obtain financing from private param 


where the security is adequate and the loans can be repaid in a reasonable period 


1/ 7 0U.S.C. 90). See debate and Comptroller General's decision of July 21, 
1958 with reference to a loan to the Central Iowa Power Cooperative in 10) 
Congressional Record 138-1388 (July 31, 1958) for an appreciation of the 
background and current implications of the quoted phrase. See also 10) Congres- 
sional Record 15676-15680 (August 12, 1958) for reprint of letter of August 7, 
» trom Acting Secretary of Agriculture to Comptroller General requesting 
reconsideration of decision of July 21, 1958. 


2/ 7U.S.C, 904, With very few exceptions, all of these loans have been made 
to public bodies and cooperatives, mostly the latter. 


3/ 7 U.S.C. 905, 
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of time; and...to adjust interest rates on future loans for all loan programs 
to meet the Government's cost." It is presumed by REA borrowers and other 
supporters of the public-cooperative power side that adoption of these pro- 
posals would have the effect of raising interest rates charged then in the 
future, The reception accorded them so far would not encourage the belief 
that they will be trunaleted into law in the foreseeable future, 


‘2 
| 
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Federal Regulation in the Form of Licensing 


There are four elements of Federal regulatory electric power policy 
embodied in law that belong within the group of Federal public-cooperative 
policies. The first two of these provide an opportunity for the making of 
Federal decisions in favor of Federal generation of hydroelectric power 
over non-Federal generation and thereby enable extension of the realm, of 
Federal power marketing law. "Whenever, in the judgment of the [Federal 
Power] Commission, the development of any water resources for public purposes 
should be undertaken by the United States itself, the Commission shall not 
approve any application for [license for] any project affecting such develop- 
ment, but shall ... submit its finding to Congress with such recommendations 
as it may find appropriate concerning such development." 1/ This is the 
first of the two opportunities. The FPC, so far as I now know, has never 
availed itself of this opportunity to initiate public development, but it has 
endorsed the initiative of other agencies. 

The second opportunity relates to the period when an existing license 
is to expire. "Upon not less than two years' notice in writing from the 
[Federal Power] Commission the United States shall have the right upon or 
after the expiration of “- license to take over and thereafter to maintain 
and operate any project ... upon the condition that before taking possession 
it shall pay the net investment of the licensee ..., not to exceed fair 
value of the property taken, plus" severance damages.2/ The policy of 
preserving this right by the Federal government, thus avoiding the less 


advantageous alternative, namely, recourse to condemnation proceedings, 


1/ 16 U.S.C. 800(b). 
2/ 16U.s.c. 807. 
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will have no application until the first FPC licenses expire in the 1970's. 
Under the Federal Water Power Act of 1920, licenses shall be issued for a 
period not exceeding fifty years, but the right to take over can be frustrated 
by inaction or delay in bringing many existing projects under license, by 
re-dating existing licenses or issuing, under certain conditions, new licenses 
for already licensed projects. 1/ The Public Works and Rescurces Subcommittee 


of the House Committee on Government Operations is now looking into FPC dis- 


cretionary policies along these lines that have developed in recent years. 


The third element of Federal regulatory electric power policy embodied 
in law that belongs within the Federal public-cooperative policy group is 
that providing for certain preferences for public bodies or cooperatives in 
the granting of leases, permits and/or licenses relating to hydroelectric 
power. Three situations are distinguished in law to which this preference 
policy is applicable: (1) lease and/or license of the power privilege or 
"water power" from a Federal dam; (2) preliminary permit and license of new 
hydroelectric development; and (3) in certain circumstances, new license for 
taking over existing non-preference developments when the original license 
expires. Preference shall be given in these three situations by the FPC 
only if it is found that the plans Of the preferred applicant are "equally 
well adapted [or shall be made so within a reasonable time] to conserve and 
utilize in the public interest the water resources of the region" in relation 
to the plans of another applicant and unless it is found that the development 


of a water resource for public purposes should be undertaken by the United 
itself. 


1/ 16 U.S.C. 799. 
2/ 16 U.s.c. 800. 
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Preference is to be given (first situation) to "public bodies and 


cooperatives" in leasing the power privilege of a Reclamation dam and to 
"States and municipalities" in the licensing by FPC of “water power" at "any 
Government dam." 1/ So far as I now know and without intensive checking, the 
Federal government has never been faced with the problem of giving preference 
in this situation. 2/ 

Preference is to be given by FPC (second situation) in the granting of 
preliminary permits and licenses for new hydroelectric development to "States 
and municipalities" if and when they exercise the necessary ind tintive: 3/ 
This is no doubt the most important preference provision of these three. No 
measurement of its importance has been made so far as I now khow, but pre- 
sumably it has been of substantial importance since 1952 when a relatively 
large number of preliminary permits and licenses have been granted. 

Lastly (third situation), preference is to be accorded "States and 


municipalities," if they exercise the required initiative, when new licenses 


1/ 43 U.S.c. 485h(c); 16 U.S.C. 800. The limitation of the preference to 
"States and municipalities" in section 800 derives from the fact that this was 
the form of preference in the Federal Water Power Act of 1920. The notion of 
including "cooperatives" in preference clauses did not arise until 1927 when 
Senator Norris included them in a redraft of his "TVA bill." Since the en- 
actment of the Tennessee Valley Act of 1933 all preference clauses have 
included cooperatives. Presumably, there is little, if any, difference in 
meaning between the phrases "States and municipalities" and "public bodies." 


2/ In June 1958 Harrison County Rural Electric Membership Corporation 
No. 89, of Corydon, Indiana, applied to the FPC for a preliminary permit for 
&@ hydroelectric powerhouse (80,000 k.w. capacity) to be located on the Ohio 
River at the proposed U.S. Government Navigation Dam and Lock above Cannelton, 
Indiana. This application gives the cooperative the right of priority of ap- 
plication, but no preference right (see previous footnote). The application 
indicates however, that interest in obtaining licenses for the development 


and use of water power at a Government dam is not dead (see FPC release No.9905 P 
June 24, 1958). 


3/ 16 U.S.C. 800 (see previous footnote 1/). 
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are to be granted in place of expiring licenses of non-preference holders if 
the United States does not choose to "exercise its right to take over, maintain, 
and operate the projects..." or to grant renewals to existing licensees. Pub- 
lic bodies or others acquiring existing facilities in this way shall, "before 
taking possession, pay such amount, and assume such contracts as the United 
States" would be required to do if it were to take over the project. 1/ 
Whether this preference right will have substance in the 1970's, just as the 
right of the United States to take over, will depend upon whether the integrity 
of the 50 year limit on licenses is maintained by the FPC in the meantime. 

The fourth element of Federal regulatory electric power policy embodied 
in law that belongs within the group of Federal public-cooperative policies 
relates to atomic ciate. In licensing atomic developments for the generation 
of commercial power, the Atomic Energy Commission shall give “preferred con- 
sideration to applications for such facilities which will be located in high 
cost power areas in the United States if there are conflicting applications 
for a limited opportunity for such license. Where such conflicting applications 
resulting from limited opportunity for such license include those submitted 
by public and cooperative bodies, such applications shall be given preferred 
consideration." 2/ Atomic electric power, however, is still deemed to be in 
the research as well as pilot and demonstration plant phase of development 
under the terms of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. Thus application of the 
above preference policy with respect to “commercial power" is not technically 
involved in the current public-cooperative versus private power “who should do 


what" controversies. Nevertheless, in this phase a cooperative, a municipality, 


1/ 16 U.s.c. 800, 807, and 808. 
2/ 42 U.S.C. Supp. IV, 2232(c). 
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and a public power district are now involved with AEC dx the development of 
experimental atomic power plants at Elk River, Minnesota, Piqua, Ohio, and 
Omaha, Nebraska, respectively. When atomic power becomes economic for com- 
mercial production generally within the United States, it is now difficult 

to see why there will be "limited opportunity for ... license," calling pref- 
erence policy into play. 1/ Some day, it can be presumed, there will not be a 
physical shortage of materials and equipment for commercial atomic power pro- 
duction. Thus the present efforts of cooperatives, municipalities and public 
power districts to get in on the ground floor of atomic power research and 
development is understandable and these othe should be a more significant 
determinant of their future roles as generating suppliers of electric power 


~ 


than this form of preference policy. 


Group B: Federal Regulatory Policies re Private Utilities 


Governmental regulatory policies relating to private utilities are very 
substantially State policies. Municipalities still have a regulatory role, 
but this role in most States has been reduced very greatly since the advent in 
1907 of the State regulatory commission into the field of electric power. Fed- 
eral regulatory policies, as will be seen below, are limited to particular 
matters deemed to require regulation that are beyond the scope of State juris- 
diction, and to particular matters that are subject to concurrent jurisdiction, 
but concerning which the Federal government has chosen to "occupy the field." 
These particular matters are: (1) hydroelectric power development and operation 


on waters subject to the commerce authority of the Congress, on Federal public 


1/ This view depends upon certain lay interpretations of law and assump- 
ticns regarding future facts with which legal opinion may differ when con- 
frented with the actual facts. 
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lands, and at Federal government dams; (2) atomic power development and opera- 
tion; (3) transmission of power over Federal public lands; (4) transmission in 
interstate and foreign commerce as well as sales at wholesale in interstate 
commerce; and (5) the organizational and financial management of electric 
utility holding company systems. 

The elements of the first type of activity--hydroelectric power development 
and operation on waters subject to the commerce authority of Congress, on Fed- 
eral public lands, and at Government dams--are regulated by the Federal Power 
Commission in accordance with specific Federal policies embodied in the Federal 
Water Power Act of 1920, as amended. The elements subject to Federal regulation 
are the following: the undertaking of a proposed development, involving the 
issue of whether it is "best adapted to a comprehensive plan for improving or 
developing a waterway or waterways," etc.; provision of certain navigation 
and fish facilities at licensees expense; the period of construction; charges 
to cover cost of license administration, for occupancy (if any) of Federal 
lands, and as an expropriation by the Federal government of "excessive profits" 
until the States make provision for preventing or expropriating them; payment 
to the United States or other licensees for headwater and storage benefits; 
power rates, quality of service, and issuance of securities unless or until 
the State shall provide for their regulation; as well - the period of the 
license (50 years), renewal rights, and terms of settlement if no renewal. In 
addition, the Federal Water Power Act of 1920 authorized the exercise by 
licensees of the right of eminent domain in Federal courts in the acquisition 


of required property. 1/ Less than 12 per cent of the total private investor- 


1/ 16 U.S.c. 791-823. The relevant provisions in this citation also relate 
to hydroelectric development and operation by non-Federal public and cooperative 
organizations. Only provisions which were considered to be distinctively 
‘public power policy" were treated above, p. 34 to 36. 
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owned electric capacity of the country is hydroelectric and is thus subject 
(for the most part) to the above regulation. 

The most noteworthy observation to make about these Federal hydorelectric 
policies is that since 1952 "the partnership policy" of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, plus renewal of non-Federal interest (private and public) in hydro- 
electric development, has increasingly brought them into use. This was the 
implicit, though nonetheless clear, intention of that Administration policy. 
For roughly the previous 20 years, the Federal government had tended to assume 
as a general rule that non-Federal interests were economically or otherwise 
incapable of undertaking hydroelectric developments. 1/ The relatively few 
applications by private utilities for preliminary permits and licenses for 
generally small developments between 1933 and 1949 may well have been taken 
as confirmation of that assumption. When non-Federal interest in hydro- 
electric development tended to increase after 1948, Federal executive policy 
then tended strongly to oppose licensing of a large proportion of major non- 
Federal developments through interventions by the Secretary of the Interior 
in proceedings of the FPC on groups of conflict with Federal development 
plans and/or injury to fisheries. The position of the Interior Department, 
taken in its pursuit of the Roanoke Rapids case up through the Supreme Court 
in the last years of the Truman Administration, is also indicative of a 


general policy attitude in this regard. 2/ Moreover, the tireless opposition 


1/ See, for example, National Resourcés Committee's study of 1939: Energy 
Resources and National Policy. 


2/ 345 U.S. 153. The Supreme Court (1952) did not accept the argument that 
& certain indication of Congressional interest in a river basin plan, short of 
& clear "authorization" in the usual form for a project, was sufficient to 
withdraw a dam site from the licensing authority of the FPC. Presumably, if 
it had, there would have been other sites around the country that could be said 
to be withdrawn for public development. 
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since 1950 to private development under FPC license in Hells Canyon is tech- 
nically based upon the plausible view that 3-dam development is not “best 
adapted to a comprehensive plan..." etc. But few would deny, I should think, 
that opposition to private development, even if this were to be the “high dam," 
is at the heart of the long controversy. 

The second type of activity, atomic power development and operation, is 
regulated by specific policies embodied in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 
The Atomic Energy Commission is authorized under this act to license private 
utilities and others to obtain and possess "utilization or production facilities | 
[e.g., power reactors] involved in the conduct of research and development 
activities leading to the denenotretion of [their] practical value ... for 
industrial or commercial purposes." In the issuance of these research and 
development licenses, “priority shall be given to those activities which will ... 
lead to major advances in the application of atomic energy for industrial and 
commercial purposes" (e.g., the production of electric power). All AEC licenses 
to date that relate to power production are of this research type. Special 
authorization and appropriation of Federal funds, moreover, has been required to 
promote this research and development. Thus, in the exercise of discretionary 
power in this phase, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has played an important 
policy role along with the Atomic Energy Commission. Due to the makeup of the 
committee (e.g., the inclusion of Chet Holifield, Democratic representative 
from a district in Los Angeles County) the viewpoint of public-cooperative power 
Policy has not been overlooked. 

"Whenever the Commission has made a finding in writing [which it has not 
done to date] that any type of [power reactor] has been sufficiently developed 


to be of practical value for industrial or commercial purposes, the Commission 
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may thereafter issue non-exclusive [commercial] licenses for such type..." 
Conditions relating to such commercial licenses will include: limitation 

of licenses to 40 years with possibility of renewal; adherence to health and 
safety regulations; as well as anti-trust and patent controls. 1/ Except for 
policies reflected in these conditions and others that are largely technical, 
and except for "preference policies" in selling output from any Federal plants 
(42 U.S.C. Supp. IV, 2064 ) and in licensing (see above, pages29 and37 , respec- 
tively), Federal policies relating to electric power from commercial atomic 
energy are now to be the same as for electric power generally. "Nothing {in 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954] shall be construed to affect the authority or 
regulations of any Federal, State » or local agency with respect to the genera- 
tion, sale or transmission of electric power." 2/ 

Transmission of power over Federal public lands, the third type of 
activity, is Federally regulated primarily under the following provisions of 
law enacted in 1911: "The head of the department having jurisdiction over the 
lands is authorized and empowered, under general regulations, to be fixed by 
him, to grant [without charge] an easement for rights of way, for a period not 
exceeding 50 years, over, across, and upon public lands, ‘national forests, and 
reservations of the United States ... for the transmission and distribution of 
electric power ..." Two conditions attached to this authority deal with lines 


Over national parks and forests, etc., and forfeiture for non-use. 3/ Under 


1/ 42 U.s.c. (Supp. Iv) 2132, 2133, 2135, and 2181-2190. These provisions 
also apply to non-Federal public and cooperative power organizations. 


2/ 42 U.S.C. (Supp. IV) 2018 and 2019. 


3/ 43 U.S.c. (Supp. IV) 961. In addition, there are several special statutes 
dealing with the granting of rights of way generally, and in particular, parks 
and forests, etc. » in the form of revocable permits. In 16 U.S.C. 797e the FPC 
is also authorized to grant licenses for transmission on public lands and reser- 
vations. Non-Federal public and cooperative organizations are aiso subject to 
the provisions relating to easements and permits. 
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general regulations fixed by him in 1948, the Secretary of the Interior re- 
quired applicants for power-line rights of way to agree to allow the Federal 
government to use for a fee any excess capacity in those lines, or increase 
the capacity of those lines at its expense, to transmit Federal power. This 
was done to enable the Federal government, when it might so desire in the 
future, to transmit power to preference customers without itself constructing 
a duplicate transmission line when it could not negotiate an acceptable wheel- 
ing agreement. In 1954, this requirement was removed from "general regulations" 
by the Acting Secretary of the Interior. Subsequently, this removal ae the 
subject of a Congressional investigation in which contemporary differences 
over power policy generally were clearly at the root of the controversy. 1/ 
The fourth grouping of particular matters is regulated by the Federal 
Power Commission under law enacted in 1935 and involves, basically: the 
voluntary interconnection and coordination of facilities for the generation, 
transmission, and sale of electric energy; the mandatory establishment of 
physical interstate connection of transmission facilities and sale or exchange 
of energy using these facilities (but only upon application of a State commis- 
sion or an organization engaged in the business) ; ‘oeineehuebue to and from 
foreign countries; rates and charges for transmission or sale of electric 
energy in interstate commerce; and the adequacy of any established interstate 
service (but only upon complaint of a State commission). Springing from 
Federal jurisdictim established in connection with the foregoing matters, Federal 


regulation extends to: the disposal, merger, consolidation, and purchase of 


1/ See House Report No. 1975, 84th Congress, 2nd session (March 1956). 
This 13th Intermediate Report of the House Committee on Government Operations 
deals with "Certain Activities Regarding Power, Department of the Interior 


(Changes in Power Line Regulations)." Both majority and minority views are 
presented. 
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ownership of facilities for transmission and sale of power in interstate 
commerce; sale of securities and assumption of liabilities, unless such reg- 
ulation is provided by State law; interlocking directorates and certain 


activities of officers and directors; and prescription and enforcement of a 


uniform system of financial accounting. The general policy intention in back 
of all this regulation is that it is "to extend only to those matters which 
are not subject to regulation by the States." 1/ No policy controversies 
appear to exist currently that pertain explicitly to these regulatory matters. 
The percentage of total private utility electric output in recent years that 

is involved in this regulation does not appear to be known, but it is believed 
to be small, certainly less than 20 per cent. Only some 192, out of over 500 
private investor-owned utilities, come under this type of FPC jurisdiction, 

but most of the large utilities in the country are said to be included in the 
192. 2/ 

And finally, the fifth category of Federal regulation of private activities 
pertains to the organizational and financial management of electrical utility 
holding company systems. Federal regulatory policies in this category, as set 
forth in the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 and administered by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, provide in essence for: (1) exemption from 
"regulation under the act [with or without reorganization] if a holding company 
system is predominantly intrastate in character," if a holding company is itself 
predominantly an electric utility operating company "whose operations as such 


do not extend beyond the State in which it is organized and States contiguous 


1/ 16 U.s.c. 824-825r. These provisions are not applicable to public bodies 


(16 U.s.c. 824(£)), but presumably they are applicable, to the extent they are 
relevant, to cooperatives. 


2/ Source: Federal Power Commission. 
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thereto,” or if other less significant criteria are met; (2) voluntary and 
involuntary reorganization of a holding company system to meet standards of 
functional integration (i.e., the supply of electricity or gas, but not both), 
geographic integration, and corporate simplification; and (3) intensive 
regulation of companies continuing to be subject to the Act with respect to a 
substantial number of different types of internal and external financial - 
other transactions. 1/ 

The most outstanding net result of the holding company act as of today, 


and stemming presumably from the existence of the above three policy elements 


in combination, has been the breaking up of the former corporate agglomerations 
made notorious by the utility investigations of the late twenties and early 
thirties. In 1938, when the maximum number of companies were subject to the 
act, the proportion of the industry subject to the act was very much greater 
than in recent years. As of June 30, 1957, only 14 electric holding company 
systems with aggregate net assets of only $7.0 billion, as compared with $33.3 
billion for all private electric utilities as of December 31, 1956, remained 
subject to regulation under the act. 2/ In other words, the typical private 
electric utility system today is one which confines its activities functionally, 
organizationally, and geographically in such a way as to be exempt from regula- 
tion under the criteria of the act. This undoubtedly makes for smaller electric 


utility systems today than otherwise would be the case. 3/ It suggests, more- 


1/ 15 U.S.C. 79 to 792-6. 


2/ Based on data in 23rd Annual Report, Securities and Exchange Commission 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, p. 102; and Electrical World, 


January 28, 1957, p- 129. 


3/ Requirements in a number of States regarding domestic incorporation of 
utilities operating within the boundaries of a State presumably force holding 
company organization upon many utilities if they want to operate in more than 
one State. Thus many electric utilities cannot operate in more than one State 
and also stay out from under the Holding Company Act. 
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over, at least one important reason why only 7 out of 55 additions by private 
companies to steam-plant capacity (in units above 4,000 kw) were in units of 
more than 200,000 kw in 1957--a time when technological advance had brought 


us to the point where steam units with the least cost per kilowatthour were 


in excess of 200,000 kw and advances in electric transmission have kept pace.1/ 
For "small systems," large least-unit-cost additions to their capacity (steam 
or hydro) are not economically feasible. “This fact is at least one reason why 
the Idaho Power Company proposed to build in Hells Canyon three dams over a 
period of several years instead of one dam at once. 2/ This fact is also the 
underlying reason for the cooperative scheme for making larger unit additions 
(over 100,000 kw) to their combined oute-eianatte by four electric utilities 
in Connecticut than any one of them acting alone would find economic. These 
four companies do not come under the holding company act. They appear to be 
cooperating in this fashion, rather than operating through a joint subsidiary, 
in order to make certain that they do not come under the act. 3/ 

Together with an unwillingness to come under SEC jurisdiction with respect 
to the holding company act, a desire to make large hydroelectric projects in 
the Pacific Northwest feasible for private utility development is back of current 


efforts to add to the criteria of exemption in the act. The proposed vehicle 


1/ Data derived from Edison Electric Institute, 22nd Semi-Annual Electric 
Power Survey, October 1957, Appendix II, pp. 28ff; and testimony of Dr. Maurice 
R. Scharff at hearings on S. 2643 by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 84th Congress, 2nd Session, 1956, pp. 84-92. 


2/ See John V. Krutilla and Otto Eckstein, Multiple Purpose River Development 
(Published for Resources for the Future, Inc., by the Jobns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1958), pp. 152-159. 


3/ See statement of Austin D. Barney, Chairman of the board of directors, 
Hartford Electric Light Company included in hearings on S. 2643 by a Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 84th Congress, 
end session (1956), pp. 471-474. 
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is the Pacific Northwest Power Company, a joint subsidiary for power generation 
of four operating public utilities not now under the holding company act which 
serve over 770,000 customers in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Wyom- 
ing. 1/ In the current Federal power policy stalemate, the Pacific Northwest 
Power Corporation (via amendment to the never-amended Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935) and the Columbia River Development Corporation (via creation 
by Federal statute as currently proposed by the Pacific Northwest Public Power 
Association) are both looking forward to becoming the chosen instrument (in 
place of present diverse and complicated means) for carrying out future hydro- 
electric development in the Pacific Northwest and for bearing the burden of 
"public utility responsibility" for much, if not all, the region. 

The most atypical electric utility, the American Electric Company (a 
holding company system with net assets of $1.2 billion as of December 31, 1956 
and operating in seven eastern and middle western states), does not appear to 
share the typical reluctance to be regulated under the holding company act 
in its present form. Moreover, it is very interesting to note, it is the 


private electric utility that, along with TVA, is doing the nation's most 


1/ See statement of John E. Corrette, President, Montana Power Company 
on behalf of companies owning Pacific Northwest Power Company included in 
hearings on S. 2643 by the Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, United States Senate, 84th Congress, 2nd session (1956), 
pp. 224-252. Aside, apparently, from a general unwillingness of private 
electric utilities generally to be regulated under the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act, specific reasons appear to relate to an unwillingness to 
give up present gas distribution subsidiaries and to meet certain standards 
of financial structure as the SEC would require. An unwillingness to be 
incorporated in the state of principal business on the part of some utilities 
also appears to hinder development of a multi-state systems with continued 
exemption from the Public Utility Holding Company Act (see testimony of SEC 
Chairman Armstrong, William Gilman, and other testimony generally in hear- 
ings on S. 2643). 
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outstanding job in making additions to steam capacity in very large "lease- 
unit-cost" plants (e.g-, 450,000 kw). | 

Expansion of electric power capacity via additions within a system of 
plants, both hydro and non-hydro, at least-total-unit-cost is clearly 
desirable, at least on grounds of economic efficiency. Much is made publicly 
of the desirability of optimum development of hydroelectric potentials, for 
example, in debates on development of Hells Canyon. But little public 
cognizance is given to the apparent fact that current additions to hon- 
hydro capacity are not optimal and that these additions in total are 
quantitatively much more important than hydro additions can be in the 
provision of power supply. Neither political party can really be said to 
be seized with this issue. To be so would involve consideration of changes 
in the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 and all other factors 
involved in the determination of the size of utility systems. And this, it 


would appear, neither party is anxious to do. 1/ 


1/ In this connection, it is interesting to note the great current 
concern in the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs over the 
projected rate of hydroelectric and other water development in the Soviet 
Union and Red China in comparison to that in the United States. (See 
"Relationship of River and Related Water Resource Development Programs of 
the United States, Soviet Russia, and [Red] China," Memorandum of the 
Chairman to members of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
December 20, 1957; printed for use of the committee by the U.S. Government 
Printing Office.) If this great concern, as related to hydroelectric 
power, were focused upon optimum economic efficiency in non-hydro power 
development, it would be focused upon a problem, whose solution would 
presumably make a greater contribution to relative U.S. economic strength 
than maximizing development generally in the United States of remaining 
hydroelectric potentials. 
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A New and Better Modus Vivendi? 


Given all these existing Federal policies, what policy schemes are 


there to propose which might provide a new and better modus vivendi than 


that of the present? What schemes are there which might be able to break 
the present stalemate and realize at least some of the substantial objec- 
tives, noted above, pages 16 and 17, which are frustrated by the existing 
situation? 

If Albert Lepawsky is right (and I believe he is) that public power 
is here to stay, it can be said with at least equal certainty that so p* 
private investor-owned utility power! 1/ Thus, the relevant policy problem 
is to discover a practical policy scheme that will provide this new and 


better modus vivendi. It is not to plot strategy and tactics on either 


side for the obliteration of the other. 

There may well be several policy schemes that political scientists 
and others could formulate which, even if only vaguely and tentatively at 
first, might ultimately be considered technically feasible and within the 
"ball park" of political practicality. My intention here in the conclusion 
of this paper is briefly: to introduce historically, to outline, and to 
ask certain basic questions of one such scheme. This one, the fundamentals 
of which were thought out in the twenties and were apparently considered 
but rejected in the early New Deal period, has an all but forgotten 
history. Recently, it has been revived, put within the framework of 
his own thinking, and publicly promoted by Leland Olds, member and 


sometime chairman of the Federal Power Commission (1939-1949) and 


1/ Albert Lepawsky, "Why Public Power is Here to Stay," The Reporter, 
October 6, 1955. 
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strong advocate of divep 123 Electric Living.1/ Because Mr. Olds is known favor+ 
ably as "Mr, Public Power" in certain circles, this no doubt makes his views 
highly suspect in others, But this certainly should not stop all those seriously 
concerned with Federal Electric Power Policy from independent consideration of 

the fundamentals of this policy scheme which, as it came forth in 1926, would 
appear to have been an even-handed attempt at dealing with what has been called 
here the core issue. 

During World War I (in marked contrast with World War II) there was a very 
serious problem of electrical supply. This manifested itself on a ase pock= 
marks of power shortages and gluts which could not then be readily elminated 
through interconnection, long di transmission, and provision of large-areal 
reserve supplies, After that war this problem came up for serious technical and 
public investigation and discussion, In 1921, "A Super-power System for the 
Region Between Boston and Washington" was published by the Geological Survey. 
Creation of private-utility "Super-power" systems became the public response 3 
of private industry to the public problem--a response which materialized in the 
great holding company empires having their greatest growth during the decade of 
the twenties, Also in public response, but probably even more in response to 
not unfounded fears of economic obsolescence, the municipal public power move- 
ment (spearheaded nationally by the Public Ownership League with headquarters 
in Chicago) held a "Public Super-Power Conference" in Washington in 192). As 
a result of that conference, Senator Norris of Nebraska and Congressman Oscar 
K, Keller of Minnesota introduced bills into Congress providing for Federal 


involvement with municipal power enterprises, proposed State public power 


i/ See, for example, "Giant Power for the American People", speech at 
Western States Water and Power Conference, Salt Lake City, Utah, May 11, 1957. 
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districts, and other public power projects in a national publicly-owned "super- 
power system, 

At that time and subsequently "public power district" legislation was being 
vigorously pushed in many State legislatures, typically by statewide organiza- 
tions known as the League of (Wisconsin) Municipalities, Ontario Hydro (Canada) 
a public system with its well publicized low rates, was a vivid gspiration, if 
not an exact model, for this movement which was propelled by increasing disen- 
chantment with State regilatcry commissions on the part of Progressive Republi - 
cans and Democrats who still drew upon the political heritage of Populism. | 
Even Senator Robert LaFollette, who fathered the Wisconsin regulatory commission 
into being in 1907, switched to the fostering of public power in the early . 
twenties. "Progressives" then and since have been split between those for 
public power, those for direct regulation of private power, and those-- in 
effect-~ for both, 

The Norris-Keller sponsored bills, giving national publicity to a public 
counter-proposal to private "super-power," was no doubt politically and other- 
wise premature as potential legislation, But there can be little doubt that 
there was substantial political support in the Congress during the twenties 
for municipal public power, for Federal public hydro-electric power, and for 
bringing electricity to the farm. In the usual crediting of the New Deal 
with bringing about TVA, it tends to be forgotten that Norris! TVA bills 
passed the Congress and failed to become law only because of Presidential 
vetoes in 1928 and again in 1931, 
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It was in this environment of emerging State and Federal action on the side 
of public power that Gifford Pinchot, then Progressive-Republican governor of 
Pennsylvania, and Morris Llewellyn Cooke came forth in 1926 with their Report : 
of the Giant Power Survey Board, Their policy scheme, designed for Pennsylvania, 
was conceptually different from both private or public "super-power," It was 
a combination of both, This is what might have been expected from Pinchot--a 
man who at the national level had pushed strongly for regulation as embodied 
in the Federal Water Power Act of 1920 under the banner of Conservation, who 
had studiously avoided becoming identified with public power (until the 1910's) a 
and who had published a polemic in 1920 entitled: "The Power Monopoly," 
The essence of the scheme was this: The function of power supply was to 
be broken up into its three components--generation, transmission, and distri- 
bution; any one private utility was to be licensed to engage in only one of 
these functions; and distribution was to be undertaken by municipalities, by 
"mutual companies," or by private investor-owned utilities--as local voters 
might see fit. Two key policies were to animate this structure and enable 
it to handle the technico-economic and political realities of the times, First, 


emphasis in licensing generation and transmission utilities was to 
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be placed upon “giant power," that is: large steam generating units of 


maximum efficiency located on top of coal mines; optimum development of hydro- 
electric potential; and systematic, basic, high-voltage transmission grids 
connecting generating plants with distribution facilities at appropriate load 
centers. Second, the wholesale rate to be charged distributors was to be 
publicly regulated and was to be nondiscriminatory as between the three 
different types of distributing organizations that were recognized to exist within 
the State. | 

Many of the elements of Pinchot's Giant Power scheme (but somewhat | 
vaguely) found their way in a federalized form into the Report of the 
Mississippi Valley Committee of the Public Works Administration (193).2/ 
This is not surprising inasmuch as Morris Llewellyn Cooke was chairman of 
that committee. But here in this Cooke report the Giant Power approach to 
total power supply--private, public and cooperative--appears to stop. By 1935 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act and the laws relating to Federal 
regulation of transmission and sale in interstate commerce had become Federal 
policy. And, as has been noted above (pp.43 to 48), these tended to maximize 
the role of State regulation, minimize the role of Federal regulation, and 
be one important factor, at least,in the encouragement of "small" private 
utility systems. It would appear that the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, which is predominantly an association of State 


Commissioners, played a very important role in cutting down what attempts that 


1/ Report of the Mississippi Valley Committee of the Public Works 
Administration, October 1934 (U.S. Govt. Printing Office), pp.43-53. 
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were made to enlarge the span of Federal power regulation over that which 


then became law. The Association apparently resolved in the early twenties 


not to let jurisdiction over electric power get out of State hands as had much 
of railroad regulation in the Transportation Act of 1920. It has maintained 
this position ever ince. 2/ 

After this effort to increase Federal regulating responsibility and 
other contemporary experiences (e.g., the public-private power fight in the 
TVA area), developments in New Deal and Fair Deal electric power policy per- 
tained solely to public power and rural electrification largely through co- 
operatives, with a major emphasis upon an increasing role for Federal public 
power generation and transmission. ‘The Eisenhower Administrations have attenpted 
to reverse the direction of this Federal role by. promoting partnership deals 
which short circuit preference policy. They have sought to replace the hopes 
and expectations of non-Federal public bodies and cooperatives of increasing 
Federal financial aid and supplies of cheap power, and thus decreasing this 
current substantial dependency upon private utilities for wholesale supplies at 
what many consider high rates, with the prospect of lessening Federal support 
and increasing dependence upon private utilities for wholesale supplies. This 
prospect, by and large, has not proved to be acceptable to many, including those 
most directly involved. Stalemate in policy development, as has been noted, 
is the order of the day. 


The skeleton of a Federalized Giant Power scheme, for breaking this stalemate, 


1/ Bdaward Walter Smykay, "The National Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners as the Originators and Promoters of Public Policy 
for Utilities" (Ph.D. thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1955). 
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A. Separation of the functions of generation, transmission, and distribution 
into separate groups of enterprises. Usually, but not always, these func- 
tions are united at present in each private electric utility. This is not 
s0 to the same extent in non-Federal public and cooperative enterprise. 

This provision implies substantial breaking-up of the present vertical 
integrations and some recombination into horizontal integrations with 
respect to generation and transmission facilities - all to be accomplished 
by appropriate transition arrangements. That such public re-structuring 

of an industry, although clearly drastic, is not unprecedented in American 
experience is indicated by the following: the actions that have been 

taken under the Public Utility Holding Company Act since 1935; the public 
divorcement of certain functions from Transamerica Corporation and The Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company; the public replacement of private monopoly 
in the aluminum industry by a private oligopoly; and other actions that have 
been taken under the anti-trust laws. 


B. Federal licensing of development and operation, as well as regulation of 
rates, etc., of virtually all private and any other power generation. 
Presumably there would be some low level of maximum generation that could 
be undertaken in certain circumstances that would not involve Federal 
license or regulation. 


C. Federal regulation, and/or Federal ownership and operation, of several 
regional inter-connected transmission systems. Whatever the number of such 
‘systems which would provide optimum efficiency in some appropriate sense, 
this number would no doubt be much smaller than the appropriate number of 
separate generating enterprises (each composed, presumably, of several 
generating plants) which would supply each transmission system. 


D. State jurisdiction over distribution systems. Presumably, such jurisdic- 
tion would involve a system for the making of public decisions of choice 
between public, cooperative, and privete-utility distribution for areas with- 
in a state as well as rate and other regulation with respect to private 
utility distribution as is the general rule at present. 


E. Federal regulation of wholesale rates charged all distributors, without 
discrimination on the basis of organizational type (i.e., public, coopera- 
tive, or private). This is obviously a key provision. Without it, the 
substantial interests of non-Federal public bodies and cooperatives would 
not be adequately recognized and generally met. 


F. Development and operation of public and private hydro-electric power and, 
possibly, some public atomic power. A number of important considerations (e.g., 
the desirability of unified public hydraulic management of a river basin, 
Federal fiscal policy, and risk-taking in technological advance) could be taken 

into account in each specific decision in this regard. Such decisions, how- 

ever, would be a matter of indifference to particular distributors in view of 

(E), above. Presumably this would make a sharp difference in the environment 

of decision-making regarding public versus private development over that which 

prevails at present. 
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Questions for Consideration 


Would this basic scheme be acceptable to non-federal public and 
cooperative power interests? More specifically, would a non-discrim- 
inatory Federally regulated wholesale rate for power satisfy what 
these interests really want out of power policy? ; 

Would it be acceptable (assuming appropriate transition arrange- 
ments) to private utilities, interested in making lowest unit-cost 
additions to capacity, but frustrated by the fact that 7 
such additions currently would provide increments to their capacity that 
for them are uneconomic? 

Would it be acceptable to the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners? 

Would it enable the substantial objectives (noted above, pages 
and to be realized? 

Would it be desirable in the context of the general problem of 
Federalism today? 


Would it be desirable public policy? 1/ 


1/ In bringing this scheme to the attention of the panel for discus- 
sion, the author is not thereby recommending it. Leaving aside questions 
of acceptability, he feels that one should have the benefit of more research 
on substantive matters having a bearing on the scheme before committing 
oneself to it. In particular, (1) a comprehensive and objective appraisal 
is needed of the experience of municipalities and cooperatives in buying 
power at wholesale from private investor-owned utilities before one should 
take a position recommending drastic policy change on the assumption that 
the experience has been very bad; (2) Federal policy in the form of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act is no doubt only one reason why private 
utility systems stay "small" and generally add less than optimum sized 
units to their systems --thus all reasons need to be studied as a basis for 
considering a policy change; and (3) some sort of an estimate should be 
made indicating the annual real cost difference to the Nation between the 
Present electrical supply set-up and an hypothetical optimum, efficient 
capacity so that one could judge whether the difference is worth the effort 
to bring about policy changes. 
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The purpose of this paper is to investigate some of the critical 
determinants of the structure of metropolitan government, There are two 
ways by which such an examination might proceed, The first approach is 
to classify metropolitan areas according to significant categories of 
social, economic, or governmental characteristics and then to determine 
whether pertinent differentia call for a particular type of govermmental 
arrangements This approach, of course, would assume from the beginning 
that there is a nexus between metropolitan government structure and 
"objective" characteristics, There have already been some generaliza=- 
tions of this type. For example, it is said that the county can easily 


be converted into a metropolitan government in those SMA's that cover 
only one county. ; 


The second approach may be more profitable. I propose to consider 
what some of the more recent metropolitan surveys have actually taken to 
be the critical determinants of the goverrmental devices they have pro= 
posed. Upon what metropolitan characteristics have these researchers 
placed the most stress? What values seem to be implicit in their work? 
What images of the metropolitan area do these studies evoke ~ images of 
both the present metropolitan area and the metropolitan area structurally 
reorganized according to their proposals? 


If this approach is valid, it may be illuminating for two reasons. 
First, we may gain insight about the nature of this increasingly 
common activity called "metropolitan study", Secondly, we may return to 
the assumption of a nexus between metropolitan characteristics and par= 


ticular governmental devices with more chance of success in seeing what 
universals, if any, exist. 


Ie 


There are a few preliminary observations and assumptions that should 
be made explicit, A rather important one is that there are at least four 
ways of analyzing the characteristics of a metropolitan area, or, to put 
it another way, that there are four models of the modern metropolis, We 
can view it as a system for the production of goods and services (an 
economic model), a system of neighborhoods, group relationships, and 
Values (a sociological model), a system of urban land uses (a physical 
model), and a system of public services and political relationships (a 
governmental model). There are also important connections between these 
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models, The social values that Americans apperently attach to space and 
privacy are reflected in both the distribution of land uses and the public 
policies of local governments, These same public policies also influence 
the way in which economic enterprise is distributed in the metropolitan 
areag Each of the four systems is affected by changes in any one systeme 


An important factor in the metropolitan complex is the existence of a 
great deal of conflict. While we may recognize the interdependence that 
creates the conditions favorable to the growth of large urban clusters, it 
would be unrealistic to deny that there are important conflicts in the 
goals held by a number of groupse In addition to the traditional division 
between central city and suburbs, groups whose economic interests depend 
upon the prosperity of different parts of the metropolitan area vie 
against one another, The increase in the nomshite population of metropol~ 
itan centers, especially in the northeastern region, has added another 
element of social discord, And the probability that conflicting goais 
will be expressed has been increased in recent years by the development 
and invention of new public services and regulations. The choice of pub- 
lic housing sites can keep a big city in turmoil, as it has in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. Zoning can be used, and is being used, to segregate income 


groups, and to generate a neomercantilist competition among governmental 
jurisdictions. 


The third observation I wish to make is one that will be investigated 
throughout the rest of this paper, It is the hypothesis that a difference 
in size is a difference in kind, insofar as devising governmental struc~ 
tures is concerned, John D. Corcoran, who has been involved in a number 
of metropolitan surveys, has recently distinguished two approaches to the 
problem of metropolitan government. One, which is exemplified by the 
Miami, Houston, Sacramento, and Nashville studies, is characterized by 
lower study costs, by proposals to change the structure of government, and 
by the involvement of public officials, The other approach, which is 
usually quite costly, places more emphasis upon the economic and social 
characteristics of the metropolitan area than upon local government reforms 
The studies are broader and deeper, and are usually citizen-oriented 
efforts. Mr. Corcoran mentions the St. Louis, Dayton, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, and Kansas City studies as examples of this second approach.+ 


The interesting thing about this analysis is that, with the single 
exception of Dayton, the metropolitan areas in which the second approach 
has been used are among the very largest in the United States, while the 
areas in which the study emphasis has been almost wholly upon new govern= 
mental structures are among the small and medium-sized Standard Metropol- 
itan Areas. In short, the research in the smaller areas has been grounded 
on the assumption that the governmental model of the metropolis is the 
only model worth studying intensively. In the large areas, the other 
models receive much more attention. If we treat these contrasting 
approaches as phenomena, rather than pass judgment upon them, we may 
advance our understanding of both the unique requirements of the larger 


&reas and the reasons why governmental reform is met with either massive 
indifference or suspicions 
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One final caveat is in order before we turn to the govermmental 
metropolis of the metropolitan surveys. This is the problem of whether to 
take the emphases and methods of the written reports at face value. Un=- 
doubtedly in most surveys, which are cooperative ventures involving several 
groups, a great deal of negotiation has taken place before the formal 
report is written. However, in the absence of direct knowledge and exper= 


ience, I am afraid that we can do no more than treat the written materials 
as the best available evidence. 


IIe 


let us look, first of all, at the attitude of the surveys toward the 
community, as distinct from the corporate area, The most common image of 
the metropolitan area that we receive from the surveys is that the area is 
a social and economic unity. Although it is divided into a number of gov- 
erments, it is really one community. In some cases, the existence of 
comunitas is simply posited, or it is assumed from the fact that the 
Census Bureau classifies the area as an SMA. In others, the area is proven 
to be a “unity” by adducing evidence of interaction, particularly between 
the central city and the suburbs. We are reminded that there is a great 
deal of commuting and of physical mobility for other purposes, such as 
recreation and cultural attractions. The surveys make much of population 
increase, particularly outside the central city. Sometimes the impression 
is given that the suburbs receive these new residents from the central city, 
or, to change the metaphor and use the descriptive British phrase, that the 
rapid suburban increase is an "overspill"” from the core citye 


But all that this type of analysis proves is that the modern metropolis 
exists and grows because of increasing specialization of labor. It estab- 
lishes no necessary connection between the economic and social metropolis 
and the structure of local government. The mere existence of interaction 
does not inevitably call for a general political relationships the method 
no more justifies a government than a statement that, since a number of 
businessmen ride the Broadway Limited, New York and Chicago should have some 
Sort of common government. The usual methods of the surveys establish few 
connections between the various models of the metropolitan area. 


If interaction is to be an argument for governmental change, so that 
the community and the corporate area more closely correspond, it would 
appear that the investigation should show that interaction of a certain type 
or in certain amounts establishes an interdependence for purposes of public 
policy decision-making. From what we can see so far, this is partially the © 
reason why the studies in the larger areas draw upon social science research 
competence other than public administration and political science. Two 
aspects of the St. Louis survey, for example, are interesting from this 
point of view. One is the study of a manufacturing operation that showed to 
what extent employment and economic activity throughout the area depended 
upon this single operation, The other is the rather sophisticated method 
used to demonstrate a type of social unity throughout the metropolitan area. 
The techniques of social area analysis developed by Shevky and Bell were 
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applied to both the central city and the suburbs, and the results showed 
that both warts contained an equally wide range of social characteristics. 
Instead of postulating similarity and minimizing conflict, which surveys 

in the smaller metropolitan areas tend to do, the St. Louis survey comes 

to grips with the contradictory type of unity<in-diversity that metropolitan 
areas seem to reveal, 


Although the Philadelphia study is not yet underway, the prospectus 
envisions two types of research: "applied" research about governmental 
problems, and "basic" research about the economic and social characteristics 
of the area,g The fact that the two are distinguished indicates once more an 
implicit concern that the various models of the metropolis be designed to 
illuminate each other. 


Tit. 


The second aspect of the surveys that we should look at is the attitude 
toward political participation. This is closely related to the attitude 
toward the camunity. As one report states, the metropolitan area "has a 
common history, cammon social and economic interests, similar political 
characteristics, and a similar set of long-range goals". In many reports 
we find that the individual is said to be only an important unit of polit 
ical action. Living in an unreconstructed metropolitan area, the individual 
citizen is "frustrated" because there is no vehicle for "area-wide decision~ 
making". However, he would be able to express an area-wide viewpoint if 
only the organization existed through which to speak. 


~ 


This attitude indicates that the written reports proceed from holistic 
premises; they seem to assume that simple congruities can be established 
among all of the elements of the metropolitan complex. Lewis Mumford states 
that citizens must decide whether they want schools or cloverleafs, or, more 
basically, babies or automobiles, Some metropolitan surveys say that not 
only must citizens decide, but they can decide. There is a tendency to 
reify the metropolitan areas it can "speak with one voice". 


Behind these exhortations lie certain assumptions: (1) there are 
matters which require area-wide control, (2) the residents of a metr tan 
area are substantially and continually exercised about such matters, (3) the 
residents are aware of alternative courses of action, and () there are in 
fact no modes of action through which these matters are being agitated. 
However, there is evidence that casts some doubt upon the validity of these 
assumptions, We know, for example, that when people do perceive a problem, 
they quite often pose it in terms outside a metropolitan frame-of-reference. 
Quite often the problem is related to the dwelling, or to the small neigh- 
borhood, And this should not be surprising. Studies conducted in housing 
research at Cornell show that most people establish a pattern of living — 
according to narrow paths between primary focal points of activity: home, 
work, shopping area, school, church, etc. Since they rarely stray from 
these paths, their attitudes are conditioned by the circumscribed nature of 
their contacts and experiences. Therefore, many people live in a metropol- 
itan area, but they are not of it. ‘The larger the metropolitan area, the 
more disparate individual attitudes and interests are likely to be. 
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We may also question the assumption that there are no important 
methods by which problems that involve two or more coordinate local govern= 
ments are agitated. Some of the formal reports do not deal with interjur- 
isdictional problem-solving at all; others discuss only the special dis- 
tricts or authorities that have been created to meet special needs. After 
reading some reports, one feels that they have been victimized by their om 
assumption that local government is "Balkanized". One intuitively recog=- 
nizes that in a metropolitan area common problems are met in several ways. 
There are a great many surrogates for metropolitan government. 


In the Philadelphia area, for example, there are literally hundreds of 
inter jurisdictional agreements, covering a wide variety of functional 
fields. The over=all pattern of these agreements may not be particularly 
neat, but it has prevented crisis. Sewage disposal agreements, fugitive 
search plans, and police radio networks serving several governments have 
pretty well taken care of those germs and criminals that recognise no 
municipal boundaries. State agencies like the department of health, the 
sanitary water board, and the department of highways sometimes prove more 
appreciative of "area-wide considerations" than the "frustrated" citizens of 
the area do. The political leaders in the area seem to be willing to erase 
municipal boundary lines for certain common purposes, although, it must be 
admitted, they sometimes do this at their peril. 


Here, again, we can observe some difference between the study atti~ 
tudes in the largest areas and in the smaller ones, In the former, there 
is much more hesitation about drawing up brave new schemes of metropolitan 
government without first investigating the reasons for the fact that things 
do get done and the metropolitan system keeps functioning, not only asa 
viable economic structure but also as a system of local government services. 
This, I think, is the significance of the approach that Geddes Rutherford 
took in his study of administrative problems in the Washington, De Ce, area, 
and of the discrete, functional studies that the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Services Commission is now conducting. Similarly, the Study Commission of 
the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area made its primary objective that of in- 
vestigating through functional studies the extent to which local governments 
have the capacity to cooperate in meeting their common problems. 


Holistic premises are reflected in the treatment of metropolitan area 
planning, as well as in the political motivations of the citizen, Almost 
every metropolitan survey concludes that there is a self-contained geographic 
unit for purposes of planning, and that planing for any smaller territory 
can be neither comprehensive nor effective. This concern goes quite beyond 
such simple matters as making sure that the centerlines of major streets 
Strike a municipal boundary line at the same point; it is grounded, too, on 
the belief that an over-all plan of land uses can be formulated, and that 
reference to this over-all plan can remove the inconsistencies that arise 
from segmental planning of utility and transportation systems. Two surveys 


—- that municipal zoning be required to conform with the metropolitan 
Ne 
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This appears to be an extension of the older master plan concept to 
the metropolitan area, It flies in the face of the fact that this type of 
general planning does not seem to be prevalent in our largest cities, and is 
% even less prevalent in our big metropolitan areas, No more than three or 
q four large cities have master plans of land uses. It is interesting to 
; speculate why reality is so far from the planners’ article of faith. Does 
there exist a sufficient concensus on values in the largest areas in order to 
produce master plans? Or, though the concensus of values may exist, does the 
master plan try to accomplish too many purposes? 


IVe 


The third aspect of the metropolitan surveys to which I want to call 
attention is their attitude toward governmental services, This is partic- 
ulerly important for a reason quite significant for purposes of this . 
paper; much of the criticism of metropolitan study approaches has been a 
criticism of functionalism. As Robert C. Wood has written about the main 
body of local government research, "the emphasis was not toward a consid- 
eration of the capacity to governeee Rather, it was oriented toward need, 
that is toward the way in which the capacity to act was exercised, the 
removing of deficiencies in all sorts of services, from police protection 
to planning," 


There has undoubtedly been a strong element of this kind of analysis 
in all metropolitan surveys. But, again, I think it is possible to ascer= 
tain certain significant differences in attitude that distinguish the very 
large from the smaller metropolitan areas. In the latter areas, studies 
have generally assumed that varying service levels and major gaps in serv= 
ices are, per se, problems. The criteria of adequacy tend to be a double 
standard for each discrete service: one uniform standard for all local 
goverrments with urban land uses, and another, lower standard for all 
local governments with rural populations. In the smailer areas, the sur= 
veys consider the level of services within the jurisdiction that provides 
them as the most important factor. ‘In this sense, many surveys are really 
studies of urban government, not metropolitan government. 


As the size of the metropolitan area increases, it becomes more md 
more difficult to view services in this way. The largest areas have gov= 
ermental jurisdictions with wide variations in population density, and 
with equally varying demands and needs for governmental services, There- 
fore, there is a tendency in studies of these areas to accept variations 
in some services, but to judge the adequacy of others by considerations 
relating to the metropolitan area as a whole. Usually the criteria are 
more related to the economic and sociological models of the metropolis 
than to an administrative model. In his description of the St. Louis 
Survey, Thomas Eliot made two perceptive comments: “Any measurement of 
adequacy must follow, not precede, the decision to render unto the metrop= 
Olis those things that are metropolitaneee The Survey put greatest weight 
On adequacy when failure to render services ageqnately would clearly and 
immediately harm the whole City-County area." 
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I shall return to the matter of governmental services later in the 
paper, but I think it is worthwhile to note here the very common assumption 


that, as the PAS study of Sacramento puts it, "local government was created 
to do a job", 


Ve 


The last major aspect of the metropolitan surveys that I wish to 
develop here is the attitude toward the fiscal capacity of local government. 
On this point there is virtual unanimity that local finance is in a bad waye 
Central cities have a deteriorating physical plant; suburbs must stand the 
burden of financing costly new capital improvements, All of this must be 
accomplished principally through the property tax, which becomes increasingly 
inadequate. Studies of the Philadelphia area show that the intuitive resist= 
ance of suburban areas to popwlation growth (or, more accurately, to the 
"wrong kind" of growth) is justified, for, on the average, a municipality can 
expect only a 9% increase in market value per capita to accompany a 10% in= 
crease in population density. 


In fields of metropolitan research and action other than political 
science, fiscal considerations are becoming more prominent. The whole area 
of cost-revenue analysis has received great attention in recent years. Some 
of this work has been done in connection with annexation proposals, Some 
has been designed to assist municipalities in deciding what kind of industry 
is most acceptable, or in zoning for the proper type of residential develop= 
mente It is a popular article of faith that a dwelling, the value of which 
is below a critical break-even point, does not pay its way for municipal 
services, There is an interesting parallel here between the efforts of 
political scientists to distinguish area-wide functions from local functions 
(or aspects of functions) and the dilemmas in cost-revemue studies of decid= 
ing what service costs to allocate to the individual house and what costs to 
allocate to the whole community, 


All studies are agreed that local finance is a serious problem. What, 
then, is their conception of a "fair" tax system? The proposed governmental 
structures are all different in detail, but from a fiscal point-of view, 
they can be roughly categorized by three major types. The first is a form 
of federation through creation of a new area-wide goverrmental unit, as in 
Toronto, St. Louis, and Miami, The second is city-county consolidation with 
the added feature of tax differentials for parts of the consolidated area 
that receive different levels of service. This is the hallmark of the Baton 
Rouge, Nashville, and Sacramento plans, The third is a division of func- 
tions between the city and the county, which was adopted by Atlanta. 


The point worth noting is that all three of these alternatives mean 
about the same to the property taxpayer. In all, the underlying rationale 
combines the benefits-received and costs<incurred principles of taxation. 
The citizen pays for the services he receives at his residence. Insofar as 
Possible, he subsidizes no one else. The proposals do not differ concerning 
the basic principle; they may only disagree in judging what services benefit 
the whole area and should be a charge against all residents. 
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The curious thing about this benefit principle of financing local govern= 
wity one Oommanity With siared Camon goals, If peonis relly believed 
= one s cammon goa rea 
his comunity, then they j 


that they were partners in t kind of c ty, not object 
to for services that they did not yaoi pa pga The benefit to the 
one who pays would be no less real for being te 

VI. 


If the attitude toward equity in taxation appears to contradict the atti- 
tudes toward the natural community and toward political participation, we may 
begin to understand what the proposals for local government reform purport to 
do. Therefore, let us —— for a moment and reconsider the nature of this 
activity called metro tan study. The primary characteristic of the metro- 
politan area is conflict. Economic and social groups pursue a great number of 
ends, not all of which can be realized, If metropolitan study is to be pro- — 
ductive of results in this kind of a contradictory complex of human activities, 
its methods must constitute a good strategy. The situation is analagous to the 
conditions of the theory of games, and the term "strategy" has the same meaning 
as in the th of e The methods of metropolitan st should be de~ 


signed to e the minimum number of ends that can at at d, no matter 
what the effect of the uncontrollable factors. 


I take it that any metropolitan st is an integral of the oing 
tical process of aetrepeliten mn | in which it is =. conduct ie 


hose who are involved in the study are trying to create change in exist 
reality; they must view their work as a plan for a course of action. Their 
strategy, then, must consist of two mrts,. First, since the metropolitan area 
contains groups with conflicting ends, the proposals must provide a basis for 
the bargaining that is the aenerety prelude to my action. But bargair is 
not the whole process, We realize that in a metropolitan area the "stockpile 
of incentives" that can be traded to produce common action is not large. In= 
deed, the larger the area, the smaller this stockpile seems to be. Therefore, 
the second part of the strategy is to reduce the area subject to bergedning as 
much as possible, It is important to discover the shared ends upon which the 
actors can base their actions, In short, the methods and recommendations of 
metropolitan st accomplish two purposes: they increase communication in 
order to show that there are in fact shared, common goals, and they furnish 
basis for bargaining. 


This, then, is the basis for the values that are manifest in the written 
study reports, The attitudes toward the natural community and toward political 
icipation are the efforts to adduce the existence of common goals and to 
ease communication, At the risk of oversimplification, I think we often 

get from the printed page the following picture of the smaller metropolitan 
area: it is one community that would be able to ess a consistent set of 
common goals, were it not for the existence of artificial boundary lines of 
local government units. These goals are shared in common by individual resi- 
dents of the area, but fractionated government keeps these goals submerged. If 


area-wide institutions can be created, the result will be a tremendous unleash= 
ing of civic interest and participation. 


This may be an unrealistic picture for the small metropolitan areas; it 
is certainly unrealistic for the largest onese In the latter, it is simply 
not a good strategy. This is why the surveys in the large areas are more 
tentative about the unity they find in the area, and why they use more 
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sophisticated techniques for demonstrating the type of unity that does 
exist. The holistic overtones of the picture are, in my mind, the most 
objectionable, but there may be an element of calculation in them, as well. 
The folklore of rationality in public decision-making seems to be a strong 
element in American society. 


The attitudes toward governmental services ami toward fiscal capacity 
partake of both elements of the strategy. On the one hand, the measures of 
adequacy point to the fact that people who live in an urban setting all 
have a common interest in a certain quality of service. On the other hand, 
the proposals for governmental reform hold out the inducement that people 
who need services can have them, and have them more abundantly. 


In the treatment of fiscal considerations, the surveys have used sev- 
eral methods to find a common basis upon which groups might base action. 
One of the more important ones is the result of the fact that suburban tax 
rates are rapidly approaching the central city's rates. Accordingly, sev= 
eral surveys, including the studies of St. Louis and Sacramento, have com=- 
pared the property taxes or costs of services for a "standard house" 
located in several parts of the area. This tends to show that there are 
no tax advantages in suburban living. It is part of the you're-all~in- 
the~same~boat argument, and therefore attempts to show the existence of 
shared ends. The proposals for financing the new governmental devices make 
up the inducements for bargaining. 


To sum up, the ostensible determinants of proposed governmental solu~ 
tions appear to be grounded on sane principles that are assumed to apply to 
all metropolitan areas, not just to tne particular area being studied. 

These determinants are (1) geographical, in that the new device should 
coincide as closely as possible with the natural community, which is defined 
in terms of physical interaction, (2) political, in that the proposed change 
should give voice to the organismic public interest of the natural community, 
and (3) administrative, in that the new structure should extend adequate 


ae services with the advantages of scale, professionalism, and lower unit 
c Se 


However, if the analysis of the nature of metropolitan study is valid, 
it should be clear that the real determinants must constitute a good strat~- 
egy, and to constitute a good strategy, they must be realistic in terms of 
the political process of the metropolitan area. As Thomas Eliot maintains, 
there is only an apparent conflict between the ideal and the politically 
feesible,tt 


It was mentioned before that the ostensible determinants are not a good 
Strategy for the large metropolitan area, for the picture does not accord 
with mch of the evidence we have about conditions in such areas. There is 
another reason why metropolitan surveys in large areas have been hesitant 
about advancing thoroughgoing gevernmental reform, and have emphasized non- 
governmental analysis. This is the difficulty of calculating what effect a 


change in local government structure would have upon the economic and social 
Structure of the area, 
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VII. 


How, then, can the problem of government in the largest areas be 
approached, if both the methods and recommendations of surveys of smaller 
areas seem inappropriate? I think we can gain some insight about the matter 
if we return to the problem of governmental services with a different per- 
spective. Let us lock at services, not from an administrative standpoint, 
but from the perspective of (1) economic development, and (2) the physical 
growth of the metropolis. 


However, we should first establish some more definite dividing point 
between "large® and "small" metropolitan areas, Britton Harris states that 
"at some point around a population of 500,000, the city of today becomes a 
metropolis and has ‘metropolitan! problems. Economically, these probiems 
are associated with growth, in relation to the functions which sustain that 
growthee. These underlying difficulties arise out of size and growth, and 
will always be present in a dynamic metropolitan area, regardless of its 
governmental organization".5 


All metropolitan areas show concern with the prosperity of their eco- 
nomic base, and the methods of attracting new industry. The surveys seem 
acutely sensitive to the need for receiving a fair share of expected national 


economic growth. In fact, this is often used as an argument for changing the 
governmental structure, 


The base-service method has been applied to the metropolitan economy in 
a number of areas. In its classic formulation this method assumes that the 
industries that sell goods and services outside the study area are basic, in 
that these transactions bring money into the area with which the residents 
purchase services. While there have been criticisms of this method on sev=- 
eral points, Hans Blumenfeld has raised the most pertinent objection for our 
purposes. Blumenfeld points out that, the larger the area, the less impore 
tant are the basic industries in explaining population growth, and the more 
the residents of the area prosper through "taking in each other's washing". 
In the large areas there is natural process of industrial growth. 


The prerequisite for the operation of this natural process is the avail- 
ability of business services of sufficiently high quality. Therefore, the 
business services, which include public services like highways, water supply, 
and education, become the truly "basic" activities in the large metropolitan 


ae if they are attended to, industrial expansion will take care of it~ 
Clie 


There is some corroboration of this argument in the Philadelphia area, 
for there has not been a noticeable suburbanization of industry. Between 
1954 and 1957, the ratio of manufacturing employment in the central city to 
manufacturing employment in the four suburban counties of Pennsylvania has 
remained constant. One explanation for this state of affairs is that the 
Suburban areas have not been competitive with city locations, insofar as 
the quality of services is concerned, The most serious deficiencies are in 
water supply, transportation, and sewage disposal, / 
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To turn to the relationship of services to the physical growth of the 
metropolis, let us begin by assuming that we can distinguish urban from 
rural territory by using population density as our indicator. If we assume 
that the metropolitan territory consists of those urban areas that proceed 
outward from the core city unbroken by rural territory, and if we map the 
growth of this territory over time, we can see that growth consists of two 
distinct types of movement. In the Philadelphia area, the boundary line of 
the metropolitan territory has expanded spasmodically. The rate of growth 
seems to depend upon general economic conditions. The boundary moved outward 
very rapidly between 1920 and 1930, and between 195 and the present time, 

Between 1930 and 195 the outer boundary was virtually stationary. 


The second type of population movement takes place within the broad 
envelope of the metropolitan territory, and, in contrast to the first type, 
is extraordinarily regular. According to another study of Blumenfeld's, 
"the crest of the wave of metropolitan expansion", which is defined as the 
locus of the most rapid growth, has moved outward in a concentric circle 
from the center of the core city at a rate of one mile per decade for the 
last fifty years. It is a secular trend. 


It is the first type of movement that is particularly significant with 
respect to urban services. For while the rate of growth seems dependent upon 
the prosperity of the economy, the direction of growth, and its quality, as 
well, are strongly affected by employment opportunities and by facilities 
like water supply, transportation, and sewage disposal, Developmental pol= 
icies concerning these matters have contributed to the way in which the 
metropolis has grown. 


Therefore, not only in economic development but also in the process of 
converting land to urban uses, it appears that the timing and quality of 
public services act as a powerful lever on the type of development that takes" 
place. When the "bundle of services" is judged according to its influence on 


development, we can begin to evolve a new set of criteria far devising metro- 
politan governmental institutions. 


I think that this approach may constitute an acceptable strategy for 
netropolitan study in our largest areas. Basically, the method would consist 
of identifying the services and facilities that are critical in the physical 
and econamic development of the metropolitan area, and of deciding what kind 
of public control, if any, would be appropriate. In adopting this approach, 
one would be under no compulsion to postulate a unity of the area that goes 
beyond the specialization of labor that produces economic interdependence. 


» the method would furnish incentives for important groups in the 


We should not underestimate the difficulties of this approach in provid~ 
ing a basis for bargaining. Economic development is a subject that both 
divides and unites the central city and the suburbs. It divides them in the 
sense that the central city may lose certain types of economic activity to the 
Suburbs if the provision of services makes suburban industrial sites competi- 
tive with the denser areas, It unites them in the sense that the central city 
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will be strengthened, if the suburbs attract industry that will inevitably 
use the type of business services which the CBD seems destined to centralize. 


In spite of these contradictory aspects, many groups are vitally con=- 
cerned with the economic prosperity of the metropolitan area. So, too, is — 
there much concern with the consequences of the physical growth of the area. 
During the last half century, the primary factor that has caught our atten= 
tion in the largest areas seems to be the physical plant of the metropolis. 
Throughout this period we have believed that negative consequences have 
ensued from the methods by which urban land is used. Therefore, many efforts 
have been directed toward reducing the costs of growth. 


Let it be emphasized that these costs have not been expressed in purely 
economic terms, We have a long tradition of appreciation of the social costs 
of metropolitan phenomena like slums and commuting. Perhaps today the pack=- 
age suburban housing development shares some of the opprobrium of the slum. 


It is blamed for inconvenient living, for monotony and conformity, and for 
the ugliness of sprawl, 


I raise this point because it is sometimes said that metropolitan 
studies have been too closely tied to considerations of administrative effi- 
ciency. However, this oversimplifies the case in the larger areas. In 
looking back at the 1920!s, which was the first period of both rapid metro=- 
politan growth and intensive interest in metropolitan problems, one can find 
a number of study efforts (as in Philadelphia and New York) in which the 
sponsors carefully avoided the subject of local government reform and used 
instead an area-wide approach to land use planning in order to achieve a more 
rational physical structure for the metropolis. Present-day metropolitan 
researchers perhaps pay more attention to government structure, but one of 
the reasons is because government is the only institution in urban society 
that has the power to make moderately rapid changes in the physical pattern 
through capital investment, zoning, and other regulatory devices. 


If this approach were adopted, it would call for the establishment of 
the type of relationship that exists among the four models of the metropol= 
itan area. Therefore, the side-effects of proposed governmental changes 
might be more easily calculated. The approach would also discriminate among 
Services and facilities with regard to their effect upon development; it 
would prevent raising a particular service to the stature of a metropolitan 
problem just because a number of governments provide it or just because it 
is provided unevenly. The approach would require an analysis of the way in 
which decisions about the important facilities are in fact made. Finally, 
this approach would furnish a basis for bringing participants together in a 


political relationship, for its focus would be u developmental policy=making 
at the strategic points of the metropolitan complexe — oe 
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THREE "STYLES" IN THE USE OF MATHEMATICS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


James S. Coleman 


Paper te be delivered at meetings of American Political. Setence Asséciation 
Sepfs-4r6, 1958, “St. Louis, Missouri 


Social science keeps searching for a miracle drug to solve its ills, 
to free it from charges of being idle speculation and academic jousting 
at windmills. Mathematics is probably as frequent a remedy sought as any 
other. Attempts to apply such a remedy began long ago, at least as early 
as the geometrician Descartes. But recent attempts at the use of mathe- 
matics have been particularly frequent, and it is worthwhile asking just 
what good, if any, they might do for political science. 


Before discussing how mathematics can be, and in a few ways is now, 
used fruitfully in the service of political science, there are a few un- 
fruitful directions which should be noted. Mathematical facility and the 
use of mathematics tends to confer prestige, or at least a certain re- 
spect or awe, in some circles of social scientists. Like any attribute 
which confers prestige, there are certain symbols which can substitute 
for the attribute itself: a high school football sweater, for example, 
is such a substitute symbol. Prestige is given for being a good football 
player--but by wearing a football sweater, a non-football player can get 
a little illegitimate prestige among those who can only tell the football 
players by their sweaters. 


Something like the same thing goes on in social science. Prestige 
is legitimately conferred when mathematics is systematically and care- 
fully used in the service of political science. But certain terms serve 
the same function as the football sweater. “Information theory," 
"entropy," "homeostasis," "game theory," "boundary-maintaining systems," 
and a few other terms are the ones to watch for. If a paper is liberally 
sprinkled with such terms, then be careful. This is very likely not a 
use of mathematics in the service of political science, but only the use 
of its external symbols in the service of its user's prestige. 


Such "scientific namedropping" does exist in political science, but 
in some cases it is hard to distinguish from the real thing. In such cases, 
it is probably better to err on the side of naivete--to risk being fooled 
by emptiness--than to risk rejecting what may be fresh and powerful ideas. 


The styles or strategies to be discussed here are not the kind of 
namedropping mentioned above. Whether they will make positive contribu- 
tions to political science, however, is another question which cannot now 
be definitively answered. Yet this is precisely the question to which 
I want to direct this paper. What can be the possible values for political 
Science of particular styles or strategies in the use of mathematics? 


The three strategies examined below have in common one feature: 
they are all concerned with the political system. And it is in large 
part for this reason that they were selected here. The study of a system 
of complex interrelated parts is one for which mathematics has been 
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particularly suited in other sciences. It is with this general experience 
in mind that I hold a working assumption that the use of mathematics to 
characterize systems of behavior may turn out to be particularly fruitful. 


Beyond this similarity, the three styles diverge greatly. They go 
at the study of political systems in different ways, and very different 
things can be expected from them. Just what can be exrected from each 
will be examined shortly. First it is necessary to give a short sketch 
of what each is like. 


1. The Semi-normative Style: Downes' Economic Theory of Democracy. 


The theory of games will illustrate what I mean by a semi-normative 
theory. It is not a theory about how games should be played to maximize 
the social welfare. Thus it is not strictly normative. Yet it is not a 
theory about how games are in fact played, so it is not strictly descrip- 
tive. It is a theory about how the game would proceed if the players 
played completely rationally. 


Such theories may have quite important values in social science of 
a sort to be discussed below. In political science there is one excellent 
recent example of a semi-normative mathematical theory. The theory has 
been recently published as a book, An Economic Theory of Democracy, by 
Anthony Downes. 


How does Downes use mathematics? There are few formulae and symbols 
in his book, and no numbers at all. The first thing to note, then, is 
that this first approach does not use mathematics as a way of handling 
data, as a model to which quantitative data may be applied. The model is 
as far from quantitative data as the most non-empirical theory to be 
found in political science. It starts not with the intention of fitting 
data which will be gathered on political systems, but with a fundamental 
conception of the functioning of a democratic political system. 


The elements in this conception are simple. The structure is this: 
there is a governing body which is elected at intervals; there are elites 
(or political parties) competing to gain control of the government; and 
there is a citizenry whose votes put one or the other elite into control 
of the government. These are the two complementary groups in this theory: 
the political elites who compete with one another to gain the favor of the 
electorate, and the members of the electorate who support one party or 
another, But how do the elites compete, and what motivates the electorate 
in their support of one group or another? The elites compete via their 
policies and platforms, while the members of the electorate vote on the 
basis of the benefit they expect to derive from the policies of the party 
they support. Thus each group acts completely on the basis of rational 
self-interest: the elites in formulating policies which will put them 
into office or keep them there, and each member of the electorate in 
voting for that party whose policies will benefit him most. The theory 
is semi-normative in setting up a "purely rational" system, one in which 
every element acts on the basis of rational self-interest. 


a 
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There is nothing radically new in these assumptions. They have been 
applied to the capitalist economic system at least since the time of Adam 
Smith, who noted that the complementary self-interests of firms and con- 
sumers acted as a "guiding hand" to keep the economic system in operation. 
In application to political systems, these assumptions are implicit as a 
kind of base line in the work of many, if not most, political theorists. 
They are built into the American constitution, which attempts to defend 


each segment of the populace or government against the selfish interests 
of the others. 


If, then, these assumptions are not new, what is? The procedure of 
verbal theories which begin from these self-interest assumptions is 
roughly this: to note the assumptions, and then, after a short line of 
reasoning, show what kind of consequences these assumptions imply for 
politics. It is obvious that such a procedure breaks down if the assump- 
tions become too complex, or if the chain of reasoning which goes from | 
assumptions to consequences is too long. It is at this point that the . 
mathematics becomes of value. The essence of a mathematical system is 
the explicit linking together of assumptions, the formal chains of reason- 
ing by which consequences are deduced. Such formalization is not important 
when the system is very simple; it is imperative when the system is complex. 
And political systems, even when highly abstracted, are quite complex. 


What I am saying, in effect, is this: verbal reasoning about the 

behavior of a system is fine as long as the system is simple. But when 

it gets complex, so that many elements are interdependent, then the form- 
ality of mathematics is necessary to extricate oneself from the theoretical 
maze. It is in this way, then, that Downes' theory differs from those of 
other theorists who have used these same rational self-interest assumptions. 
Note that such linking together of assumptions and consequences requires 

no empirical data. It is characteristic of the semi-normative approach 


of Downes' theory that its value accrues largely without any use of 
quantitative data. 


In short, then, the Downes model is an attempt to describe mathemati- 
cally the functioning of a political system from an extremely parsimonious 
set of assumptions, particularly parsimonious because they assume only a 
self-interest motivation on the part of each person. It is the more sur-— 
prising, then, that a model of a functioning political system results, 
one which does not fly apart in the manner of Hobbes' “war of all against 
all." (It should be added that Downes finds it necessary to introduce a 
few assumptions which help keep the system from flying apart, and which 
have some of the same arbitrariness that Hobbes’ socie’ contract had. 
However, it seems clear from the nature of the model that these assumptions 
could be eliminated by adding a little complexit; to the system.) The 
model makes no attempt to mirror all the aspects of concrete political 
Systems, but instead says, in effect, "Let's see just how many aspects of — 


Concrete political systems are derivable from this very simple set of 
postulates A 


¥ 
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2. Descriptive Theory: A Mathematization of Bentley's Ideas. 


The second style of mathematics in political science comes a step 
closer to empirical data, and a step closer to being a descriptive theory. 
It is like the first in that it works deductively from a set of postulates; 
but it is unlike the first in that it keeps a much more attentive ear to 
empirical data, and to the way political systems in fact operate. It is 
nearer than the semi-normative approach to what one ordinarily thinks of 
as theory in social science. 


The example I will use is some work of my own, not as yet published. 
The work consists of a mathematical restatement of the basic ideas found 
in Bentley's Process of Government. Bentley had a conception of the func- 
tioning of a political system, one which differed somewhat from the con- 
ception of economic theory in the Downes model. His conceptioh starts 
more nearly at the beginning, prior even to the existence of a formal body 
of government. His theory is in essence a general theory of social control-- 
a theory of the way societies regulate themselves. His fundamental con- 
ceptions are as follows: 


(a) Everyone in society is engaged in a set of activities which are 
interrelated with those of other members of society. 


(b) It is at the point that these activities interrelate (that is, 
coincide, conflict, compete, complement, etc.) that there is need for some 
sort of social decision. The interrelation of these activities sets up 
points of tension, points at which not all activities can benefit simul- 
taneously, or at least equally. 


(c) These activities, and their resulting points of tension, generate 
subjective interests in particular policies--desired gains which can be 
realized by some policies, and feared deprivations from others. These 
interests interrelate (coincide, conflict, compete, complement, etc.) just 
as the activities which generated them do. 


(ad) These subjective interests in particular policies which derive 
from the activities affected by those policies translate themselves 
through individual political participation into objective pressures to 
bring about or inhibit the policy. 


(e) The policy which finally results, then, is that policy which is 
nearest the balance point or equilibrium of these pressures. 


Bentley proposed this theory not just as one to account for the elec- 
torate's response to a policy offered by a party; he proposed it as a 
theory to account for the introduction and formulation of policies as well. 
He proposed it even for the formation of the very structure of government. 
(For example, the rural bias which has been built into most state legis- 
latures since their conception derives, in Bentley's formulation, from the 
great importance of the farming activity, not just to farmers themselves, 


but to the economy of the state as a whole, at the time the legislatures 
were set up.) 


otk 
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Bentley's basic conceptions are thus both very simple and very funda- 
mental. It is much less elaborate than the system of competing elites 
and supporting electorate involved in the first example; yet it purports 
to be more fundamental in that it traces subjective motivations or 
"interests" or "utilities" back to the activities which generate them, and 
it traces the origin of policies, as well as the structure of government, 
pack to the balance of interests which generated them. 


One consequence of Bentley's ideas is particularly interesting: the 
basic elements of his political system are not people, and the policy is not 
determined by the number of people aligned on either side. Activities are 
his basic elements, and policies are determined by the amount of activity 
aligned on one side or the other. This solves in a very simple fashion 
the problem that individuals are often not aligned fully on the side of 
one policy, but are often divided; and it solves just as neatly the problem 
of differing intensities of support given by different people. According 
to the theory, an activity generates high intensity when it happens to be 
concentrated heavily in particular individuals rather than dispersed over 
many. By not beginning with the a priori assumption that every person 
counts equally, the intensity problem never arises: people are merely the 
agents through which activities exert their pressure on policies. Some 
activities exert their pressure upon and through many people, while others 
exert just as much pressure upon and through only a few. 


So much for Bentley's conceptions. What does this second strategy 
in mathematical political science attempt to do with them? Just this: 
it takes them as a basis, or a starting point from which to work, and 
builds from there. Bentley's conceptions give the fundamental postulates 
for the functioning of a political system, and it would be possible to 
take the same tack as Downes by building a mathematical system based on 
these alone. This second strategy, however, asks the question: In what 
way are there systematic empirical deviations from what would be predicted 
by these postulates? Then it tries to build explicitly into the system 
whatever modifications are needed to make the model more adequately 
descriptive of concrete systems. For example, one major bias is this: 
there seems to be a "threshold of attention’ below which an activity will 
not engage the interests of its participants, and thus generate pressures 
in its behalf. As a consequence, a tiny "special interest" minority can 
often put over a measure without opposition, although this bill goes 
directly against a weak interest of the rest of the population. Such bills 
do not generate the opposition pressures which Bentley's theory would pre- 
dict, possibly because the activity is not of great enough importance to 
any single member of the general public to incite him to opposition. Be- 
cause of this problem, then, it becomes important to incorporate in the 
theory, as Bentley did not, the distribution of concentration of the 
activity over the populace, as well as its total amount. As another 
example, although Bentley discussed interest groups at length, his theory 
provides no mechanism for the way in which actual groups and organizations 
develop, so that a potential group becomes a real one, with the political 
Strength which derives from organization. 
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These examples of possible modifications of the theory illustrates the 
general strategy: to start out with a set of postulates such as Bentley's, 
put to continually modify and add to the postulates in such a way that the 
theory becomes more and more descriptive of concrete systems. \Jhile the 
first approach remains austere and "clean," deriving as much as possible 
from extreme parsimony, this one allows itself to be cluttered up with 
additions and modifications which make it more and more nearly descriptive 
of concrete systems. This does not mean that either approach is "better." 


These two approaches serve quite different purposes, as will become evident 
shortly. 


3. Empirical Synthesis: Simulation of the Electoral System. 


The third approach is illustrated by work currently being carried out 
at Columbia by a sociologist who has studied voting behavior, ‘\/Jilliam McPhee. 
It constitutes a radical departure from the first two styles; perhaps some 
would not label it a "mathematical" approach to political science at ail. 
The strategy is this: first of all, it is concerned with only a sub-part 
of the total political system, the electoral process. Secondly, it is 
"contentless,'' unconcerned with issues of a particular campaign, and con- 
cerned only with the social processes through which people come to vote, 
together with the effects of their past voting history. Specifically, the 
strategy is this: to start purely inductively, using social-psychological 
propositions which have been generated by empirical studies of voting 
behavior (e.g., one's first vote upon coming of age has a certain probability 
of being the same as his father's present one). It sets up a prediction 
model by means of these propositions. Then, using an automatic computer, 
it carries a hypothetical electorate through a whole series of elections. 
For example, programmed on the computer are processes through which the 
members of this hypothetical electorate influence each other as the campaign 
progresses. Programmed also is a modification of one's future probabilities 
as a function of his vote in the present election. Then it becomes possible 
to feed into the computer hypothetical populations to which different things 
are happening--different birth rates, varying social-class differentials 


in birth rate, varying rates of occupational mobility, etc. 


What this strategy does, then, is to use all available empirical knowledge 
about factors affecting voting behavior to program these propositions into 
a computer, and then to feed into the computer different kinds of hypothetical 
populations. The result is the voting pattern of this population as it under- 
goes the general processes which populations undergo: aging, new births, 
occupational and geographic mobility, and so on. The model (or program, for 
the model consists of precisely that--a computer progrem) will be subject to 
many modifications, or "doctoring up," with the express intent of making it 
come as close as possible to a simulation of the voting processes which 
characterize American society. This approach stands at the opposite extreme 
of the theoretical austerity and parsimony of the Downes theory. It is a 
Synthesis of pieces drawn from everywhere, explicitly designed to fit. The 
Second strategy lies in the middle in this respect: starting from a concep- 
tion about the functioning of a political system and letting a mathematical 
model of this form the basis of the theory, it goes on from there--it modifies 
the postulates to provide a system more in accord with reality, and when 
necessary adds further postulates for the same purpose. 
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These, then, are three "styles" or strategies which can be presently 
found in the application of mathematics to political science. The first is 
very nearly the strategy of mathematical economics, the second a strategy 
more often found in verbal theories in other parts of social science, and 
the third a strategy made possible for the first time with the advent of 
electronic computers. This strategy of simulating behavior with computers 
has been used in several areas, such as human problem-solving and psychol- 
ogical discrimination, and is rapidly coming of age. 


4, Potential Results of Each Style. 


What can the first approach do--the semi-normative theory of competing 
political elites and electors acting on the basis of purely selfish interest? 
Surely this is not adequately descriptive of politics. Politicians are 
often motivated by altruistic concerns, and by a deep identification with 
their country and the part of it they represent. Voters have ideologies, 
often quite at variance with their selfish interests; they are subject to 
influence from other persons; they often vote out of identification with 
some group to which they are affiliated; and above ail they are creatures 
of habit, voting much the same way as they did in the last election, quite 
independently of the policies proposed by the parties. 


What answer does the first style give to this? One answer is that 
these are asking for the wrong thing--that the intent of such a theory is 
not to describe matters precisely as they are, but to show the political 
consequences of certain parsimonious assumptions. The usefulness of this 
becomes apparent when we ask what are the things for which one wants a 
political theory? Not only for pure description of the way things are; 
also for answering such questions as: What are the conditions under which 
a democratic system can survive? For this, the theory based upon rational 
self-interest is of particular value. To be sure, some politicians are 
altruistically motivated, and act out of a deep sense of personal duty. 
But the democratic systems which depend on such altruism for adequate 
functioning do not survive long. The graveyards of democracy are full of 
Latin American republics and trade unions which long ago lost their demo- 
cratic processes. There is good reason, then, for developing a system of 
political theory which lets its members be motivated by purely selfish 
interests and states the conditions under which a system can maintain it- 
self even then. The authors of the American constitution were theorists 
of this sort, as the Federalist papers will attest. They attempted to 
design a political structure which would survive the most selfish intents 
of individuals, of minority groups, and of the majority. 


But this last observation leads to a second question: If men in the 
eighteenth century without the aid of mathematics were able to do this, 
why is a highly formal mathematical theory necessary? The answer was 
given earlier: mathematics is a chain-of-reasoning device which allows us 
to go beyond the simple if-then statements of verbal theories. Thus, for 
example, Downes' theory can introduce the condition of a multi-party 
(rather than a two-party) system into his theory and from this, together 
with his basic assumptions, explicitly derive certain consequences about 
the kinds of policies which will result, and the different way these 
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parties will behave than will the parties of a two-party system. Conjectures 
about such differences, and actual observations of existing differences, 

have been made by many political theorists. But it is quite another thing 
again to derive such differences from certain other aspects of the system. 
Mathematics is the tool which allows such derivationsto be explicitly made. 


These are the kinds of things one might expect from the austere strategy 
of a pure theory such as Downes' self-interest theory. First, in almost a 
normative sense, the model can tell what conditions are necessary for a 
political system to be viable if we depend on nothing more than self-interest-- 
without attempting to answer the descriptive question of whether political 
elites will be self-interested or fully altruistic and self-sacrificing in 
their policy formulation. Secondly, the model stands as a "reasoning 
device" to link structural changes in politics to their political cohsequences. 
Without pretending to be fully descriptive of all the consequences, the model 
can show just what consequences flow from the specific narrow set of pos- 
tulates which comprise the model. ? 


The second strategy, illustrated here by the model which begins with 
Bentley and goes on from there, is more fully descriptive, and aims more to 
be a theory in the usual sense of the term. It is more ambitious than the 
first in that it tries to be more accurately descriptive of the way political 
systems function. It is less ambitious because it allows itself to employ 
a wider range of social and psychological theory in doing so. 


But to go back to some of the objections raised to the first strategy, 
such as altruism of leaders, ideologies and group-identification of voters, 
and the like: What does the present strategy say? It says, look here, much 
of this behavior is itself deducible from the theory--or if it is presently 
not, the theory will be modified to make it so. Although it will never 
deduce that this or that man will be self-sacrificing, it would aim to deduce 
that certain social and political conditions produce a higher rate of self- 
sacrifice than do others. 


But for other aspects of concrete political systems, this strategy is 
no more adequately descriptive. In its focus upon the activities in society 
in which people engage, it neglects ideologies along with many other things. 
As is inherent in the nature of theory, it abstracts from the totality of 
political life only a few elements, but attempts to make these elements 
"work overtime" by telling not only about themselves but also about other 
things which the theory allows it to deduce from these few. 


Probably the major aim of such a strategy as this has again to do with 
the use of a mathematical theory as a special chain-of-reasoning device to 
draw deductions from initial conditions. It will aim to deduce changes in 
the content of government policies from changes in the activities in which 
members of the society are engaged. In other words, since the theory itself 
links up the fundamental activities of society with government policies, 
its ultimate aim should be to state how the latter might change as the former 
Changed. For example, the theory when full-blown should be able to predict 
the political consequences of automation (assuming we had good estimates of 
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the direct effects of automation upon the economic structure). It should 
predict the political effect of the move to suburbia, based only upon a 
knowledge of how the activities of suburban life (the psychological and 
economic investments) differ from those of city life. In some ways, the 

aim of this strategy would be like that of a branch of economic theory 

known as input-output analysis--a branch of economic theory, incidentally, 
which is much less highly "theoretical," less austere and postulational than 
most mathematical economics. Input-output economics consists of merely a 
matrix of the functional interrelations of the various segments of the 
economy--the material and money flows between each industry and its suppliers 
and consumers. This matrix then allows examination of the indirect effects 
of changes in one segment of the economy upon the remainder. It would tell, 
for example, the ultimate impact (or at least the impact at two or three 
steps removed) of a slump in the auto industry. Something similar to this 


in the realm of politics would be the major aim of the second re 
described here. 


But one objection which is often made to this kind of "deterministic" 
political theory can be legitimately raised, both to the second strategy 
and to the first one. Both these strategies treat policies and political 
behavior as strictly determined by the constraints of the system, when in 
fact this is far from the case. Anyone who knows the workings of politics 
knows that decisions often hang almost on the toss of a coin; and they know 
also that personality differences between different office-holders create 
important differences in the policies that are formulated. What do such 
theories as these make of facts like this? Unfortunately, not much. Any 
theory in which the primary constraints are internal to the system itself 
must neglect such variations. This means the theory is less good in pre- 
diction than it might be. But there is one saving grace--in either of 
these two strategies, the theory can tell the degree to which an office- 
holder is free to exercise personal variability (altruism, statesmanship, 
corruption, po power aggrandizement, etc.) unconstrained by the pressures of 
the electorate. In some systems and for some offices such freedom is great; 
in others, it is nearly absent. The theories just described cannot say 
what the office-holder will do when he has this freedom; but they can say 
just how much he can exercise without being taken to task at the polls. 


Finally, then, to the results of the third strategy, the empirical 
Synthesis of machine-simulated election processes. What does it aim to do? 
What are its results? They are basically two. First of all, we must go 
back to the way the model was constructed. At every point in the construc- 
tion of the simulation procedure, actual empirical results were used. 

There was no attempt at unity or parsimony, no attempt to derive the simu- 
lation from a grand conception of the electoral process. "Small" theories-- 
Mostly social-psychological ones at that--were introduced at various points, 
but only because they worked--they gave results which simulated those in 
actual elections. This criterion was used at every point, resulting ina 
Simulation process which best fit actual election statistics. 
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The obvious thing one can do now--and it is just the opposite procedure 
from that of the other two strategies--is examine this synthetic system to see 
what makes it work. Since its psuedo-election statistics can be made to 
mirror accurately what actually happens, and since it "works" over the span 
of a generation or so, then as a synthesis of processes it must also 
accurately mirror the synthesis of processes which constitutes an actual 
electoral system. It becomes important, then, to look back at the theory 
to discover just what this "successful" synthesis is. Note how this inductive 
process is completely backwards from the first strategy, which makes a 
definite commitment to a certain theoretical position--that is, its postulates 
or assumptions--and then examines the consequences of this position, seeing ~ 
their points of similarity and divergence from actual political behavior. 


The second use of this strategy is similar to the other two strategies. 
One can make numerous variations in the initial conditions and examine the 
political consequences. For example, this strategy would attempt to answer 
what would be the effect on election statistics of certain changes in the 
occupational structure; what would be the effect of changes in birth rate 
differentials, the effect of a "strong candidate’ on the rest of the ticket, 
the 6ffect of a "high temperature" campaign with intensified political 
discussions, and so on. In some of these, the model would sometimes 
predict the same as the first or second strategy; but even in such cases 
the grounds on which the predictions are made would differ radically. 


None of these three strategies or styles in the use of mathematics for 
political science has yet proved itself. It is hard to say just what the 
prognosis is for each. If I were predicting, I would predict the following: 


(a) Semi-normative theories will be few in number. Almost by defini- 
tion they are limited, for all such theories have a single behavioral or 
psychological postulate: rational self-interest. They differ in the 
structural arrangements under which they operate. For example, Downes’ 
theory and classical economic theory are alike in their behavioral postulate; 


their difference lies in the structure of the system within which rational 
behavior operates. 


Thus, I suspect that there will come to be a single mathematical theory 
of rational political behavior, but one greatly enlarged in scope--much as 
mathematical economics is today. 


The second point concerning such a theory will be the surprisingly large 
amount of political behavior that it will account for. Already there are 
surprises in Downes' work--surprises that certain aspects of the political 


System can be derived from a theory that is so bare of postulates about 
behavior. 


(bo) The use of mathematics for descriptive theory and empirical syn- 
thesis, the second and third styles discussed above, will meet with diffi- 
culties of a sort that the first style never encounters: to add further 
behavioral assumptions requires mathematics at the level of psychology, 
which is largely missing at present. 
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However, with provisional solution of such difficulties, there is one 
avenue which seems extremely appealing, a kind of combination of the second 
and third strategies. It combines the more "theoretical" approach of the 
second style with the electronic computer of the third. It would proceed 
something like this: first, to develop mathematically a theory along the 
lines of the second strategy, but then to arrange the storage cells of a 
computer to represent as complex a political and social structure as one 
likes; and finally to program the theory upon the computer and insert hypo- 
thetical situations to let the theory act in conjunction with the political 
structure mapped out there. This possibility, of which there have already 
been beginnings, can allow a mathematical theory to deal with the complexity 
of actual political systems--something which has always been one of the 
stumbling-blocks with mathematical theories. 
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ROBERT 4. 
Yale University 
Freparcd for delivery at the 1958 Anaual Meting of che Americen rolitical 
Science Association, St. Louis, Missouri, Hotel, 
September 4-6, 1958. 
NOT QUOTATIGN OR .UBLIC .1TON 

New Haven is @ striking case of an organiz.cion -—— in this case, 

a political system -—- thet has passed from one "state" or "order" into 
sonething radically different. Since I am going to nced labels for 
these diffcercent political orders, I shall call the first a 
center.d" order and the second an "“executive-—cent« red" order; but I 

beg of you not to read anything into ihe labels, which I heve chosen 
mostly for convenicnce, 

Both orders have displayed 2 good decl of stability. The orizins 
of the first cre lost to us, but certainly it endured for a decade, 
probably longer, possibly very much lonzer. It is safc to say that 
the present exccuiive-ccnter d order will last scven yeurs ai a miniiaun, 
probably longer, possibl; much longer. 

ky collearues and I who have been examining political leadership in 
New Hoeven for the past year know 2 good deal more abou.» the executive- 
Con.cred order, which we have been able to observe in action, so to 
Speak, chan we do about the multi-centerd order that preceded it. But 
We are Certsin what che existcncee of the two is no illusion. Becs~use 
I cannot sst out all the evidence in this short paper, let me presont a 
very general sumucry of the condition of ihe evidcenee for whut I am going 


vO Say, The amount of inform ition we have bccn able to assimble is 
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very great. Most of it, however, has not yet been systema ically 


analyzed, What I am about to present is the most plausible explana~ 


tion we can find for much of our data. We have a very high degree of 
confidence in the propos:tion that the multi-centered order has been 
succeeded by an executive-centered order; and therefore (since, as I 
warned you, the labels are mere words of convenience) in propositions 
about the general characteristics of the two orders. On the other 
hand, I heve much less confidence in some of our statements abou. details 
and in our atiempt to explain the causes for the change from the one 
order to the other. And lest anyone be misled by labels , in spite of 
my warnings so far, let me add one finai word on thra:subject, I have 
the impression that «he word "pluralistic" is popuier among us these 
days -~- and that we regard the quality of pluraiisir, whavever it may be, 
as a good one. I do not want any one to sup.ose that the multi-centered 
order in New Haven was "piuralistic" and une execucive-centered order is 
not, for bovh are special cases of what I, at any r2ic, would consider 
a "pluralistic" political system, 

Let me now describe the two orders, each in turn, and cnen seck 
for an explanation of causes, 

I. The multi-centered order, 

The multi-centered order in New kaven can be regarded as having 
ended not long after the municipal election of 19523, when Richard Lee, 
a Democrat displaced William Celentano, a Republican. Celentano, 
who owned and operated a well-known undertaking establishment, wes the 


Son of a moderately prosperous storekeeper and the first person of 


Italian backgroud to.become mayor of New Haven, a city in which persons of 


Itélian extraction comprise almost half the powilecion. In 1945 he had 
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soundly defeated an old guard Irish politician, a Democrat, who had 
provided leadership that was, from a middle class point of view, 


unenlightened, somewhat corrupt and hopelessly inef:icient. Celentano, 


who came in as a reform candidate, Was supported with enthusiasm by 
school teachers and the Leaguc of Women Voters, by the middle class 
wards, by the "Italians" in the 1Ovh and llth wards, and, it was 
charged, only feebly by the Rejublican organization which was, until 
then, largely the domain of the Yankees, the business community, and, 
surprisingly, a shrewd Irish leader. | 
As a system for making decisions, the polivical order that Celentano 
bequeathed to Lee was probdabiy not markedly difference from the one he 
himself inherited, although of this we cannow be aitogetlier sure. In 
any case, its salient characteristics were these: First, with respect 


to the locus of decisions,the order was highly decentralized. 


Second, 


with respect to the distribution of influence over decisions, individuals 


in the conmunity were highly unequal -- although probably not more so 


than in most American communities, hird, with respect to the means 


for coordinating diverse decisions, the order depended very heavily, 


although not exclusively, on bargaining among interested parties. 


1. the locus of decisions, 


Let me now examine these general characteristics in more detail, 
the political order of New Haven consisted of more or less separate 
"centers" for making decisions -- and it is only a slight exagzeration 


to say that Mayor Celentano was only one of these centers, Let me 


make quite clear what I mean by a "center," Suppose that at some period 


in time we take decisions of a certain scope: decisions on matters of 
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public schools, for example, or on zoning, or on political nominations, 
ee on parking. And suppose we take all the individuals vihic are 

actively trying to infinence che outcomes of decisions on ons of these 
topics, and from among these we choose those who are in fact relatively 
influential, or, concretely, those “no succecd in initiating proposals 


over the opvosition of ovhers, who veto proposals initiated by others, 


or who secure the compliance of others for proposals to which no 
opposition is offered, Suppose, further, vhat we conbine into one 
class any of these categories of decisions ~- or "scopes," as I have 
been caliing them -- for which une seis of individuals involved are 
quite extensively over-lap.ing. 

We think it is empirically true that in New Haven during Mayor 
Celeniano's administration, and probably before, we would have rather 
quickly exhausted the overlapping sets of individvals and ended up 
with a rather larger number of non-overlépoing seus. I do not know 
precisely how many; but the set of people who were influential on 
public schools -- curriculum, appointments, organizeiion, new construction, 
and to a considereble extent on budgets -- was very different from 
the set of people who were influential on zoning and pnarking,. and these 
in turn overlepped only in seek part with those vho were influential 
on political nominations, I do no* wish to push the point too far, 
both because our evidence for statements about this period in New 
Haven's history is,as I have indicated, far from complete, and because 
aS Wwe shall see there were some coordinating forces at work even then. 


But we believe it is roughly correct to say that 2 number of such 
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centers existed where decisions were mede; that the number of influ- 


ential individuals comprising each of these centers was very small 


when compared with those affected by the decisims or with the New Haven 
electorate; that the individuals were different in the sense that 

the same person rarely pervticivaied in two centers, almost never in 

as many as three, and so far as we know never in all of the most 
salient ones; that they were also socially difzerent, in the sense | 
that if you located the individuals according to gross indicators Like 
occuration, status, income, or educacion, they would, on the average, 
be different; that the individuels in one center tended to maximize 
policy goals different from those of another center; and that there 
was not much communication ainong members of different sets. 

The public school system will serve as an illustration. ihe 
public school system of New Haven, which is a city of 165,000 people, 
is made up of 35 elementary schools, 4 junior high schools, and 2 high 
schools, (Outside the public system there are also 16 parochial 
schools, most of them Roman Catholic.) Under the old Democratic 
administration the schools had fallen into an appalling state and, as 
I have said, Mayor Celentano came into office in 1945 as a reform can- 
didate committed to improving the schools, There had evidently been 
considerable interplay bevwe.n politicisns and the school system on 
matvers of appointments, Theat was now largely ended; the school 
administration was substantially insulated from venality; expenditures 


Were increased, 


Still, it would hardly be correct to say chat the insulation of 
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the school administravion from political pressures significantly 
enhanced the infiucnce of some hitherto powcrlcss publics. For now 
the schools were firmly run by the school administration; and in 

fact this generally meznt the superinicndent of schools. Although 

he was ostensibly an employee of the school board, the board was litvle 
more than his rubber stamp, No agenda was circulated in advance of 
Board meetings, to which the members therefore came singularly unpre- 
pared; and action consisted mostly of agreeing to the proposals of the 


superintendent. He was, then, the towering figure in school decisions. 


He had allies on the school board and within che school system; yet 

the alliance seemed to be based primarily on personal friendships and 
sympathies, The alliance may have ben predominantly Irish Catholic 

in composition; but in a city where two-thirds of the population and 

4 out of 7 members of the Board of Education are Poman Catholic, where 
the Irish moved into both politics and the low.r middle class 
gencrations aheed of the thahiaie. and where until quice recently the 
biggest supply of aspiring school teuchers was to be found in girls from 
Irish Cathoiic families -- in such a city, the composition of the 
dominant school alliance is not the least surprising. ihere are 
rumors but little evidence that che Roman Ustholic Church actively 
intervenzd in the public school system, the need, in fact, was not 
likely to arise, The allience, so far as we can tcll, was not in 
any significant way connected with other centers of influence: with 
the parties, for exaaple, or busincssiien,or cven with the Hayor's 


faction within the Republicen Party. 
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There was, then, a nearly autonomous center of influence over 


school decisions. Political recruitment was decided in several 
different centers: There were two in the Republican Party, partly 
coordinated in an uneasy aliiance; for the man who wes generally 
acknowledged to be thie peapchenies prior to Mayor Celentano's victory, 
Frank Lynch, still retained a large’ share of’ his "inf 
and he was covertly hostile to the rise of the Celentano faction. 
Because his vies with the State organizavion wae older and “iene 

than the Mayor's, and because municipal court appointments rested with 

the state legislature (under a provision of the State constitution 

dating from 1818), Lynch had at his dispesal some of the best patronage 
positions, In the. Democratic Party, nominations were firmly in the hands 
of an experienced party-leader, lir. John Golden, Irish-Catholic 
eee broker who ran the party in the style of the classical boss. 

And there was, finally, the probave court, a remarkable institution 

with a fabulous income and extensive patronaze, an cmpire of its own, 
W..hat was true of schools and political recruitment was true of 

other areas as well, Thus when urban redevelopment and renewal began 

to engage the atiention of the city fathers around 1950, a year after the 
Hofising Act of 1949. offered what appeared to bc tempting opportunities 

for "saving" downtown New Haven, that set of decisions came to rest in 


amore or less separate center, There were others: police, welfare, 


and zoning, to'’name three ones, 
2, The distribution of influence, 
_ Now why was influence over community decisions decentralized in this 


Way to various centers? ©The answer is to be found in two places: first, - 
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in the charactcristics of the bases of influcnce in New Haven, and 


second, in the means and tecimigues of the Mayor, 


By a base for actor A, I simply mean a resource that, with the 
aid of some means oe technique, can be employed by A to influence B, 
Thus with respect to political nominations (scope), wealth is a base of 
infiuence by the wealthy insofar as campaign contributions, bribes, 
or other means dependent on wealth as a resource, would enable the 
wealthy to affect the outcome of political nominations, 
It appears to be the case in New Haven that: 


1. There are a considerable number of diffcrent bases of influence 


over political decisions, These include: legitimacy, legality, popular 
following, disciplined organization, patronage, disposition of contracts 
and ovthcr rewards, wealth and income, status, friendships, information 
and knowledge, available time, end probably many others. 

2. None of the bases J have listed is completely monopolized by 
one individual or by a collection of individuals employing a coordinated 
strategy, 

3. To discover a base monopolized in this way, we would have to 
resort to a quite narrow classification of resources: e. g., certain 
kinds of probete court patronage. 

4, There is no collection of individuals who stand in a uniformly 
favorable relation to all bases: who, for example, are wealthy, have 
high social status, popular following, and patronage. 

5. Individuals who stand in a favorable relation to one base 
are not uniformly more influential over dccisions than individuals who 


stand in favorable rclation to sume other base, 
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6, But the number of individuals who exploit any of these bases 
is relatively small in proportion to the number of aduli citizens, 

What I have said so far docs not exclude the possibility that there 
might be some coalition of individuels with various bases who would 
pretty thoroughly control the policies of the various centers, But I 
am going to argue that no such coalition exisicd in the period of the 
multi-centered order we are presently concerned with and further more 
that no such coalition could have existed unless it were led and, indeed, 
substantially dominated by a mayor capabic of cmploying a very wide 
range of legal powers and political techniques with a high degree of 
skill, Or to look at the matter another way: it is difficult to 
imagine how the shecr play of "pressure politics" could ever have 
produced anything other than a nulti-centered order, 

I do not,: unfortunately, have the space to cicborate the evidence 
for this kcy hypothesis, but I can suggesv ihe sorts of evidence we find 
persuasive, Any social scientist oniy moderrtely familiar with New 
Haven could construct a list of some:of the possible clcments in a 
coalition that might conccivebly dominstes the government2l policics 
ot New Haven, The list would doubtless include the old Yankee 
familics with their base of influence resting csscntially on social 
Status; businessmen and bankcrs with bases in wealth, control over 
incomes, 2nd organization; people of upper sccio-cconomic status in 
gncral, with bases in status, friendships, knowledge,. and wealth; 
the Yale community, with basus in status, expertness, information, 


expenditures and landholdings; th: Romain Catholic Church, with bases in 
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organization, loyalties and religious commitments; tie party organi- 
gations with bases in noniinations, patronage, and contracts; the public 
bureaucrzcics, with bases in information, cxjriness, "ncuvrslity," 
end legality; and, of coursc, the elected officials, with thoir bases in 
populer following, legality, legitimacy, pitronage, contracts, organizacvion 
loyaltics, and so on, For any of these groups, with the ysossible 
cxception of the lasi, it is possible Lo show that the way in ind 
they exploived and their bases gave them only a limited influences, 
that, in fact, their bases quite probably could not have been cxploitced 
to any great extent; and tiiat in any case they were not, for the most 
part, unificd in their nolitical goals and stratczics. 

Take the old Yankee familics, for cxample, iin«y possess the 
highest social status, in the ususi sense, But there are not many 
of them left in Now Haven itself; for ticy have cmigrated from New 
England, or the family has come to an end, or the descendants have 
fled to the suburbs; and the old inansions are left for docvtors! offices, 
Catholic schools, apartments, und arrivais: +risn, Italians, Jews, 
roles, and Yale professors, More than that: their social status is 
a commodity of curiously linitcd negotiability, Only those on the 
immediate fringe can be much tempicd by the prospects of admission to 
the charmed circle; the men most likely to be in public office in New 
Haven are least likely to be anywhere nuar that fringe; morrizge is 
not exactly a matter for negotiation, like royal matrimony; the clubs 
ére not so very exclusive; and to all except a very tiny vroportion of 


the population, thc whole business is cs remote as Zanzibar. There are 
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dozens of status hierarchics in New Haven according to which individual 
locate themselves, and the old familics are irrclevant to most of these, 
Nor are the old families much intcrestcd in politics; it is intriguing 
to suppose that when thcir leadership was destroycd a half ccntury ago 
they were permanently traumatized, Today only a handful can be found 
anywhere in public life, (cithcr behind the scencs or in the spotlight) 
and of these all cxccpt two or threo are cx-officio mombers of the | 
Park Board whcre by virtue of ccrtain lcgal anachronisms they posscss 
what amounts to an hereditary tenure. | 

Or take the businessmen ond bankers. Wew Haven is not a great 
financial centcr, There arc 7 comucrcial banks scrvicing the New 
Haven area; nearly half the financial rvusourccs of all seven are 
concentrated in one bank, the First Now Haven National, and 85% are 
conccntrated in the thrce largest banks, (fhe smallest bank was 
established by Jews, who were, and arc, systematically excluded from 
dircetorships in the other banks, and who felt they had excessive 
difficultics in securing credit.) There are 3 savings banks and 3 
Savings end loanassociations,. Business is ihere are 
only 7 firms in New Haven (and 3 more in the imucdiaic suburbs) employing 
over 1000 employces; none cmploys more than 5000. there are over 

onc nundred firms employing betwiccn 50 and 1000 people. Now I do not 
went to socm to imply that businessmen and bankers arc not, on the 
average, more influcntial chan ordinary citizcns; But as a group 

they have some very scrious limitations. Many of them live in the 
Suburbs and are unwilling to devote mech time to the affairs of Now 


Haven, Exceutives in the large national corporations are often 
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transicnts with little intcrest in New Haven except for assessments, 
For example, of all the cxccutives in the New Haven branch of 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical, which now owns thc old New Haven firearms 
firm, the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., so far as we know only onc 
participates at all actively in public affairs. (He is a chomist, 
an ex-college teacher, and a Westerncr, who is devoted to the cause 
of public cducation.) If the business community dominates any- 
thing, it is the Community Chest -- hardly a centcr of great power. 
Even when the more articulate members can unite around a program 
requiring political action, they need politicel leadership at least 
as much as political leadership needs chem, The Ci:amber of Commerce 
takes great pride in having sct out a ten point program some ycars 
ago that that they sve as having grown into New Haven's cxtensive 
redevelopment program. But most bankers and busincssmen in New Haven, 
as in other Northern citics, arc Republicans, When Mayor Cclentano, 
a peociitidiie moved at a snail's pace on urban redevclopment, the 
business community was helpless and unconcerned, They continucd to 
contribute to Republican m-yoralty campaigns through his defcat in 
1953 and that of another Republican candidate two ycars later. It 
was not until 1957, when spectacular progress on urban redevelopment 
under Mayor Lec had persuaded then that salvation of New Haven!'s 
downtown areca rested: with the kind of leadership Lec provided, that 
they switched thcir contributions from the Republican candidste to Lee, 
| Or lect us take that much larger group, the 5000 individuals wno 


comprise ‘iollingshead's "Class The in this class are mainly 
Based on a three-factor Index of Social Fosition (residential 

arca, occupation, and education.) Hollingshced estimates that 3.4% 

of the population fall into Class I. A.B. hollingshcad and F.C.Redlich, 

Social Class and Mental Iliness; A Community Study (Now York,1958),p.69. 
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business exccutives and professionals. they are a heterogeneous lot, 


renging from Republican bankers to Democratic Yale professors; about 60 
per ccnt arc Yrotostants, a quartcr arc Roman Catnolic, end about 
13% are Jowish. The rrotestants are predominantly of old Yankce 
stock; but about 11% of the whole cless are of Irish descent and 
9% arc of Italian background. It would take a political leaders with a 
very strong and ioyal following drawn from the othcr classcs to , 
withstand a united front of the men (and women) of this class; thoy 
have moncy to finance campaigns, prestige, acccss to officials, 
knowledge of affairs, the capacity to articulaic their vicws, But 
they are not united and probably prs be cxcept for certain limited 
purposes like urban redevelopment, and only for some aspects of that. 
Furthcrmore, most of them are not sufficicntly motivated to parvici- 
pate in political or "civic" activitics, Many arc too timid or 
unenturprising for any cxtensive personal involvoment; 2nd many are 
just not intcrested in public affairs. 

in general, then, the "influcntials" arc comparatively fcw in 
mimbor, But they arc dispersed, divided, apathctic, and incapable 
of acting in unity. A politic:l leadcr who is capable of uniting 
them is almest eertain to be very powcrtul in his own right. 


3. ocrdinetion.- 


forces. 


rivst of all, in the background, domin-iing the sntirc political 
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Tre distribution of influence supplicd to the political systcm 
ascot of strongly charged centrifugal forecs, Yet it would be over- 
stressing tne ocint to conclude that there were no limits on these 
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order and all the issucs raised within the order, there existed 
(end still exists) such an overwhelming agre:ment among citizens of the 
community on goals that vast numbers of altcrnatives ary excluded 
from consideration. One could fill a book the sizc of the Ncw Haven 
telephone dircectory with a list of alicrnatives that are (in some 
jll-defined technical sensc) tenon? but which have never been consi- 
dered in the period under revicw. I could cite sone bizarre 
examples to make the point -- legalized houses of prostitution might 
be one -- but let me use somcthing more mundanc, Water is supplicd 
to the New Haven areca by a privately owncd watcr company. This 
sccmingly anachronistic institution gocs about its busincss quictly 
and, I suppose, no more incfficicntly than most private bureaucracics; 
however that may be, its forturcs ari never a matter of public issuc 
and the altcrnative of municipal owmcrshi; is simply not considered, 
The point Iam making is a familiar onc but worth stressing: the 
"issucs" of polivics in most commnitics are a tiny squall in the 
midst of a vast and silent sca of indiffcrencc, agrs ment; end latent 
responses, 

Nonetheless, there arc conflicts, There arc, for one thing, 
conflicts over scarce resources, A highly dceccntralizcd system of 
decision-niaking of the kind I have becn ascribing to New Haven would 
quickly outstrip available resources without som. minimal coordina- 
tion. For the over-all vatucs, being not only ambiguous but posi- 
tively favorabl<c to a varicty of compcting cnds, would not socrve as 


an adcquate cheek on complevcly autonomous ecntcrs, The legal powcrs 
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of theMayor and the Board of Finance provide authority for some 
coordination; and fear of the political comsequenecs of raising 
taxcs supplics the impulse, Thus the sccond main limit on the 


centrifugal forces of Ncw Haven was sct by the cfforts of the Mayor 


and the Board of Finance to limit the resources available to the various 


departments, These cfiorts were encouraged by the owner of both. 


local newspapers, who was quick to attack any .roposeal involving increased 


cxpcnditurcs end maintaincd a stcady cditorial complaint against the 


high cost of government. For more than thirty ycars this men exerciscd 


a considerable -- although largely negative -- influcnce over muni- 
cipal affairs. 

Other conflicts wore handlcd mainly by mans of the Moyor's 
control over appointments, and his capacity for cxcrcising a ccrtain 
veto over the decisions of subordinates. 

Since the diffcrenccs between the multi~-centcred order and the 
exccutive-ccntcred order I am about to discuss ar: qualitative, it 
may be that I have cither undcrsire.ssed or the 
Mayor's role, but the general nature of the order is perhaps now 
clear cnough. Decisions were, by and large, decentralized to 
ccntcrs that approechcd autonomy; there was no collcction of indivi- 
duals who cxcrtcd a strong influcnes ovr the decisions of all the 
centers; cxecpt possibly for the mayor, no collection could heve 
done so; and there was somc minimal coordination imposed by the 
Mayor or the Board of Finance through thcir controls over financial 


resources, or appointments, or by vctoing actions proposcd at a 
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particular ecntcr of decision-1-king. 

‘throughout tnis :criod the Leaguc of Womcn Votcrs wos agivating 
against New Haven's "wcak-mayor charter." No doubt the order had 
meny of the charactcristics associated in the litcraturs with the 
Nweak-mayor" form of government, the charter ccrtvainly poimittcd 
a high degree of docentralization; it may wee have prescribcd it; 
but, as we shall sce, it did not r¢guire it, 

II. The Exceutive-Centercd Order. 

The eoxceutive-centcrcd order, as I have said, can be detcd 
approximately from the clcction of 1953 in which Richard Lcc came 
to officc; but of course the transformation was not instantancous. 
In that clection Lec, after twice being dcefcat.d by Celentano (onec 
by 712 votes, once by 2 voics), won by a margin of less than 2%, 
years later, against a weak candid-te (Ccluntano had wiscly de- 
cided to bide his timc) Lee polled 65% of the votc; end in 1957, 
again 65%. There has litcrally never been anything like this in 
Ncw Havcn's history. In thc century, no candidate for Mayor 
has cvcr won the proportion of thc total votc Lee has carncd twice; 
on only two occasions has a mayor's proportion gonc ovcr 60% in 
the past ecntury -- onec with a Republican in 1879 and once with a 
Democrat in 1937. (Even Roosevelt in 1936 got only 63, and Wilbur 
Cross, thc Democratic candidatc for governor that ycar, end a 
legendary figure in Connecticut politics, got just over 64%.) 


Lec, who was 37 when he was first clectcd, had alreedy had long 
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expericnce in New Haven politics. He came from an Irish-Catholic 
working class family (his mother,howcver, wis of Yankee stock, a 
fact he rarcly mcntions in public), wont to Ncw Haven public schools, 


worked as a reportcr on the Jcurnal-Couricr, scrved as an officcr of 


the Junior Chambei of Counercc, had a bricf spell in the army, and 
from 1943 until his clection was in charge of Yale's public relations, 
He had been a mombcr of the Aldermen, where he ouickly 
came majority leader, and was the fair -i.aired boy of John Golden, 
who in 1953 was the acknowlcdged boss of th: Domocratic Party, | 

Let me now describe very bricfly the cxccutivo-ccntcred order he 
has instituted, 

1. ‘the distribution of influcnec, 


Except for chengcs in the position of the mayorxlty team end 


coalition,no substanvial changes taken place in the distribution 


of influcnce, It is still truc that a major share of influcncc over 
key decisions is distributcd to a rclatively sm-1l number of indivi- 
duals. Theres have no important changes cithcr in bascs of 
influence or in the tcchnioucs of oxploiting the bascs, 

But the change in the position of the meyoralty tcam and coalition 
is cxtreordinary. For now th. distribution of influcnce over kcy 
decisions is csscntially pyramidal, with the mayor at the summit of the 
pyramid, Tuis will be disappointing, and oven puzzling, to all those 
who look for a hiddion hand behind public officiels, but it is almost 
certainly the case, The mayor, to be surc, is port of a tcam and a 


coz lition; but hc very much runs both tcam and coalition. 
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fhere arc three ways in which the distribution of influcnecc differs 


under Lee from the multi-ccntcred order: First, there hes beon a 
very great inercasc in the number of scopes over which the influcnce 
of the meyoralty coalition is significant; hardly a center of public 
policy oxists in which the mayoralty coslition docs not possess influ- 
cnec. Zoning and zoning appesl, to take only an cxamplco, are now rather 
tightly controlled by the Mayor's officc, Sccond, there been a 
significant inerwase in the amount of infiucnee cx=rcis-d by the 
mayoralty tcam within cach of these scopes. In the schools the 
mayor's coalition consists of 3 ;cople besides himself, a Yale 
profcssor of inglish, the president of tho Connecticut CIO-aFi, 

and an cx-school teacher who is a fricnd from Army dzeys and still a 
professional cducztor. others, including the Board chairman, arc 
fricndly; end no onc on the »rescnt board is hostile to vhe Mayor, 

the Board has slowly incrvas<d its influcones over decisions so 
that it is, today, the dominant force in vhe major decisions, alihough 
it sometimes los«s on subordinat« oncs,. In urban redevclo ment, 
Which is thc major policy on the mayor's agenda, che mayor's tcam 
initiatcs all important policics and most minor onus, sidctracks al- 
ternatives it considers undesirable, and, if neccessary, ovcrcoms the 
scanty end disorganized opposition that somtimes appears. 

In the third placc, the mayoralty tcam end coalition omploys a 
much wider range of tceehnigucs for cxploiting its bascs, cmploys 

them morc skillfully, and has actually ercat:d some new bases. I 


Will return to this point in a moment. 
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2. The locus of dccisions. 


It follows that thc locus of dccisions hes to a substantial 


extent shifted to the Mayor's officc, or more properly to his tcam 
and coalition. Roughly, it is now truc that for all kcy decisions 
over mattcors of highcst salicnee to the mayoralty (rcdcvclopment 
and rcncwal, schools, nominations, patron.ge, porking, traffic, taxes, 
racc rclations) the successful alvurnatives are initiated by the 
mayor's tcam; all altcrnatives under considcretion are tcstcd for 
consistency with the major objectives of thc team (which of course 
includes rce-clcection, or clection tthe governorship or the U. S. 
Senate, as salicnt goals); end alternatives initiatcd clscwhere are 
generally vctocd unless thcy hap.cn to be consistent with the major 
objectives of the tcam, 

Decisions of a sccond ordcr of salicncc -- salicnec being partly 
a mattcr of "contcnt" and partly a mattcr of urgency -- arc made by 
a coalition of the mayor's toam and leaders in the old "conters" of 
decision-making. Examples would be qucstions of police administra- 
tion, some schcol appointments of intermediate importance, and probate 
court patronage (which still rests largely with the judge of probatc.) 

Other decisions --- school appointmnts, for cxample- are 
made mors or less autonomously at the various centers; but there is 
dircet intervontion by the mayoralty tcam if 1 threat to major 
objectives appears. 

Finally, there has been 2 noticcablc tendency for decisions to 


move from the last catcgory to th. sccond and from thc second to the first. 
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It may be, however, that the limits of ccntralization have now been 
reached; and that there cxists a kind of cquilibrium between the old 
ecntrifugal forccs and the newer centripctal ones. But whether the 
equilibrium is a stable one is a question on which we shall have to- 
speculate, 
3. Coordination. 
It follows from what I have alrcady set out that there cxists a high 
degrce of coordination on all qucstions of policy salicnt to the ? 
mayor and his team, and a fairly high degree of coordination on all 
othcr mattcrs. There has becn, incidentally, no change in the 
chartcr, Having said so much it is pcrhaps tine to try to cxplain 
the change. 

III. Causes, 
Of the possible cxplenations for thc change in the character of 
the political ordcr, we can rule out all those thet imply a change 
in some basic featurc of the New Haven community. For cxamplc, 
the legal and constitutional foundation of the system, the chartcr, 
remaincd the same, The population has bcon stable in size and compo- 
sition; in 1940, the population was 160.4 thousand, in 1950, 164.5 
thousand, and in 1958 according to cstimates by the Connccticut 
Department of Health, 166.9 thousand. There were no significant 
demographic changes, Whatever changes there were in the overt 
political bchavior of votcrs (the mayoralty clections to one side) 
these offer no clucs, It is true that for the first timc since 


1924, the city went Republican in the Presidential clection of 


1956 by a proportion of just under 55%; but in 1954 it hed gone 
Democratic in the gubernatorial clection by almost oxactly the same 
percentage; it would be difficult to cstsblish a "trend" in ecithcr 
direction, and evcn more difficult to interpret its meaning if there 
were onc. ‘Turnout fluctuctcd from one Glection to anothcr within 


moderate bounds. 


There had been, however, a drestic decline from 1945 in retail 
sales in the city of New Haven and a dramatic rise in rctail sien in 
ccrtain suburbs. A new shopping ccntcr in Hamden, a suburb of 38,000 
on the city's edge, had obviously draincd off a large number of 
consumers from down totm Now Haven. The decline of down town New 
Haven had been going on for years... As early as 1938 James ‘J. Hook, 
the president of the United Illuminating Company, hed cailed for action 
to stop the dccay. (16 years lster he became an important and 
viola advocate of the redevclopment progrem under Mayor Lee; by 
the time he died in 1957 he was able to look out on 42 acres of rce- 
development going on under his office windows.) 

There arc, I belicve, three plausible causes to which one may 
look in order to account for the change: the decline in down town 
New Haven, the political techniques of the mayorelty tcam, end the uni- 
fying chcractcr of the issucs exploited by the maya. In addition, 
however, thcre arc some necessary conditions located in the 
Characturistics of the community.. One mey put the gencral hypothesis 
this way: There cxists a class of communitics in which the organi- 


zation for decision-making may partake of the charactcristics cither 
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of a multi-ccntecred order or of an exccutive-centercd order. Given 
such a community, whethcr it is a multi-centercd order or an cxccu- 
tive-centercd order is determincd by ons or more of three factors: 
the existcnce or non-existence of a "substantial" threat of depri- 
vation removable by governmntal action; the neture of the political 
techniques employed by clccted leaders; and the extent to which the 
means proposed by clected leaders to remove the threat of deprivecion 
produce convergence or divergence in the goals of the politically 
active minority. 

What. we wish to know, then, is this: Wheat ere the essential 
characturistics of the class of communicvies (of which New Haven is 
one member -~ and possibly the only member) capable of changing from 
multi-cenicred order to an executive-centered order? What are 
the relative weights of the three cous2l factors we have enumcrated? 

It is perfectly obvious that these questions cannot be answered 
by cxamining New Haven alone, However, it may be uscful to draw 
on the evidence from New Haven to derive some plzusible answers, 

As to the characteristics of New Haven thet seein to be most 
closely related to the change I have been discussing, I am inclined 
to think that the most essential clement is the underlying patiern 


in the distribution of influcnce, The bases of influcnce, I have 


tricd to show, arc highly fragmented; they arc numerous and independent, 
The most comprehensive set of bases that can be exploitcd cre available 
to the elected leaders. Thus if there is to be a "dominant" center 


of coordination anywhcre in the system it will have to occur in the 
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elected political leadership; as we have seer, it may not exist 

even there; but if it does not exist there, it docs not exist at 
all. It seems to me reasonable to cxpect that the system would 

and will quickly relapse into a multi-centcred order if the combina- 
tion of Mayor Lee, urban redevelopment, and concern over the decay 
of the city disappears from the sccne, 

‘hint ‘of ‘the Of dues fastest? Xt 
very difficult to appreise the extcnt to which there cxisted a sense 
of threat resulting from the decay of down town New Haven. Some of 
our informants contend it was widespread among businessmen. The 
Chamber of Commerce had talked about the need for action for some 


years. We do know that the redevelopment program met virtually no 


opposition until the past year, when 2 group of sinill merchants became 
concerned over the possibility of being redeveloped out of cxistence. 
Redevelopment did gencrate a very considerable amount of enthusiasm, 
It is most unlikely that this response co.1ld have ben produced in 

a community wh-re the threat was less self-evident -- in a middle 
class city, for example, where deczy was not far sheen, At 

the same time, howover, political lcadcrship can, within linits, ac- 
centuate the sense of threat, ond thcre is no doubt that Lee deepened 
the awareness and concern among the active minority in New Haven. This 
decline of the central business district and growth of the suburbs is 
Comion to a great meny American citics. 


We would be inclined to give 2 very heavy weight to the diffcr- 


ences in political strategics and techniques employed by the two mayors, 
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Mayor Lee and his team have exploited a considcrable varicty of 
bases that were availabie to previous mayors of New Haven but were 
either unused or used with less finesse and drive. Among thcse 
are technioues (such as the carefully selcctcd Citizens Action 
Commission on urban redevelopment and its host of subcommittees, 
numbering over 500 persons in 211) that confer legitimacy, facili- 
tate the spread of information, and stimulate involvement in pro- 
groms of this administration -~ with no very notable diffusion of 
actual influence over decisions. There is 2lso the enormous 
technical superiority of the members of the Mayor's immediate team, 
and of his broader coalition; their ex erience, intclligence, level 
of information, 2nd dedication are without exception above tnat of 
most of their critics and supporters in the community. Other 
tecanioucs inciude the soniiieiliieids of sympathetic and like-minded 
meabers of the coalition into decision centers and, correspondingly, 
the elimination of hostile members; close control over budgetary 
allocations and expenditures; an extensive and skillful program of 
information and propagsnda; meticulous of the rewards 
and threats available to the meyor's team by virtue of control 

over patronage (600 positions), contracts, public scrvices, and 
Coercive agencies; an extraordin:ry intclligence and inform-:tion-— 
gatncring network; infiltration of loczl newspa;ers ovmed by hos- 
tile publisher; a full-tine, energetic commitment to the job; and 
the exploitstion of unifying issucs that cut across traditional 
Politics] divisions and unify, at least temzorsrily, a curious variety 


of old antagonists. 
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HOUSE DIVIDED: URBAN-RURAL RELATIONSHIPS IN 
ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI 


David R. Derge 
Indiana University 

Few aspects of state and local government have received more attention 
from political scientists than urban representation in state legislatures, 
and the political implications of wrtes underrepresentation. Murray Stedman 
states that "Rural minorities control many state legislatures and thereby 
penalize urban majorities. The virtual serfdom of the urbanite to the 
rurally controlled state legislatures in many areas is a recurrent plaint 
in the writings of political scientists."* Commenting on the tendency of 
state legislaters to form blocs reflecting individual localities, local and 
regional interests, Alfred DeGrazia concludes that "every American state 
with any considerable urban population has undergone protracted conflict 
between rural and urban blocs, often regardless of party lines."3 Text~ 
books on municipal government, and state and local government, universally 
condemn urban underrepresentation in state legislatures and state, or imply, 
that the result is consistent defeat or frustration of urban interests in 
the legislative arena! 

In general, the argument might be stated as follows: 1) there exist 
urban and rural interests which are incompatible; 2) urban legislators will 
forward urban interests, rural legislators rural interests; 3) since rural 
population is overrepresented, rural interests will prevail over urban 
interests; ) a redress of mmerical representation to favor the urban 


areas will reverse the outcome of this conflict and urban interests will 
prevail, 
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It is the thesis of this paper that gemine urban-rural conflict in 
the Illinois and Missouri General Assemblies is rare, and that most of the — 
conflict surrounding legislative consideration of urban problems arises | 
from intra-urban party disputes, central city-suburban antagonisms, or 
factionalism within the urban majority party. Further, collision of urban 
and rural interests, as forwarded by legislators from these two areas, is 
seldom found, while conflict of interests within the urban areas frequently 
appears in the legislature. Finally, the success or failure of urban del- 
egations in the legislative process is usually dependent on the level of 
agreement between urban parties or factions, or between central city and 
suburban legislators, or both, and is not usually dependent on the intrinsic 
attitudes of rural legislators toward urban problems. 


I 

This study examines the behavior of the urban delegations in the 
Illinois and wissouri General Assemblies and responses to this behavior 
by rural legislators in order to determine the frequency and intensity of 
conflict between these two groups. The five legislative sessions chosen 
for the analysis, 19h9, 1951, 1953, 1955, and 1957, cover a ten-year 
legislative period. 

The recorded roll-call vote is used in this analysis to determine 
' position-taking by legislators, and to uncover group conflict. The organ- 
ization and conventions of these legislatures operate to produce a large 
mumber of roll-calls each session, and to guarantee that a small minority 
of the membership can force floor action, and a roll-call vote, on most 
measures. Observation of the Assemblies, and interviews with members, Bave 
led the writer toc onclude that most substantial legislative conflict, such 
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as that between urban and rural legislators, will be permanently recorded 
in the form of a roll-call at some stage of legislative action. Based on 
their studies of the Illinois and Missouri Assemblies, W. J. Keefe and 

G. D. Young comment that the roll-call is a proper criterion for measuring 
party attitudes on legislation and that most of the legislation deemed 
important to one of the parties will receive some sort of floor action.? 
Numerous other studies of legislative behavior in both national and state 
governments have relied heavily on roll-call analysis 6 

Roll-calls which occurred during the ten year period totalled 1,052 
in the Illinois House and Senate and l,989 in the Missouri House.! “Each 
of these 19,041 roll-calls was examined for the presence of urban-rural 
conflict. Most roll-calls were unanimous or nearly unanimous, so for pur=- 
poses of analysis a group of "contested roll-calls" was selected. To 
qualify as "contested" a roll-call must contain 10% of the membership on 
the losing side of the vote. This reduced to 3,652 the mmber of roll- 
calls to be subjected to the more elaborate analyses in which voting 
cohesions of party and geographical groups were determined for each roll- 
call. The use of high speed data processing equipment facilitated the 
analysis of the more than 500,000 individual Miehalover votes. 

In this study tests of cohesion are based on the percentage of the 
ekcted membership of the delegation commeaneiben the majority position of 
the delegation on any given roll-call. Except for comparative data this 
test of "absolute cohesion" is used throughout. For example, if 100 seats 
are held by Democrats and if 67 Democrats vote "yes", the Democratic cohe- 
sion on that vote would be 67% regardless of the number of Democrats who 
vote "no" or the number who were absent. This test retains the simplicity 
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of a single, easily understood expression useful in identifying groups 
in conflict without adding the bi-dimensionality of intra-group cohesion 
which is not the main concern in most of the analyses and which is handled 
by certain manipulations of the absolute cohesion test when necessary .° 
Illinois, an example of what V. 0. Key terms a"unimetropolitan" state,” 
is frequently selected to demonstrate the frustration of urban interests 
in a rural-dominated legislature.” Cook County comprises most of the 
Chicago Urbanized Area and accounts for 52% of the Illinois population, but 
in the 1949 through 1955 sessions of the Assembly held only 37% of the 
House and Senate seats. Legislative reapportionment in 1955 gave Cook : 
County 51% of the House seats and contimed control of the Senate in areas 
outside of Cook County. Until 1957, 54 of the 57 Cook County House seats 
and 18 of the 19 Senate seats were held by legislators whose districts were 
wholly or substantially within the city of Chicago. Consequently the whole 
Cook County delegation is treated as the "urban" delegation in the analyses 
of the 1949 through 1955 sessions. The 1955 reapportionment produced 
districts either wholly within or wholly without Chicago, and this is reflected 


in the 1957 analyses by the use of the Chicago delegation as the “urban” 
delegation and by the exclusion of the greatly enlarged suburban Cook 

County delegation. The area wholly outside of Cook County, often referred 
to as "downstate", is treated as the "rural" delegation although it includes 
both substantial urban populations such as Peoria (pop. 110,000) and legis- 
lative districts in which 80% or more of the population resides in places 

of less than 5,000 population. Statements about urban-rural conflict are 
usually couched in terms of the big city vs. the rest of the state, a 
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dichotomy which obtains in popular beliefs about urban-rural conflict in 
both Illinois and Missouri. 

Missouri is a "bimetropolitan" state with two geographically polar but 
politically similar cities, St. Louis and Kansas City, containing 36% of 
Missouri's population. The suburban St. Louis County contains another 10% 
of the population. St. Louis City hold 11% of the House seats and Jack- 
son County (most of which is in Kansas City) holds 8% of the House seats ,12 
In this study the three Missouri "urban delegations are the St. Louis City 
delegation, the Jackson County delegation, and the St. Louis City and Jack- — 
son County delegations together. All areas outside of St. Lanta Cite, St. 
Iouis County, and Jackson County are treated as "rural", 


Ir 
1. The urban delegation seldom votes with high cohesion. Tables I and 


1.1 contain data on the voting cohesion of urban delegations in Illinois and 
Missouri. (Tabular material appears in the Appendix). In Illinois during 
the ten year period studied, the urban delegation voted with a cohesion of 
more than 90% on 32 contested roll-calls (2%), more than 80% on 163 roll- 
calls (10%), and more than 66% on 82 roll-calls (30%).13 On 70% of all 
contested roll-calls the urban delegation voted with a cohesion of less than 
67%. 

In Missouri the same pattern is evident. The urban delegations voted 
with a cohesion of 91% or more on 3% or less of the contested roll-calls, 
and with a cohesion of less than 67% on more than 70% of the roll-calls. 

It is notable that the two metropolitan delegations, St. Louis City and 
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Kansas City, voted with a combined cohesion of 91% or more on only of 
the 2,047 contested roll-calls. 

The conclusion is that urban delegations were not in the habit of vot- 
ing solidly on issues which caused conflict in the legislature. Such 
occurrences on contested roll-calls were the exception rather than the rule. 

2. The urban delegation almost always wins when it votes with a high 


cohesion. In determining what would be considered an urban victory or 
defeat it was necessary to decide what degree of voting cohesion would be 

- necessary to indicate “gupport" or "opposition" by the urban doleeniton. 

In this study if the voting cohesion of the delegation was 67% or more on 
a given roll-call, the delegation is considered to have "supported" or 
“opposed” the measure involved. Although such a definition is necessarily 
arbitrary, certain considerations are apparent in the determination of dele- 
gation support or opposition. A vote on which less than half of the delega- 
tion was in agreement would be climinated on the basis that a minority 
expression does not represent a position imputable to the majority. On the 
other hand, to demand a cohesion of 100% would eliminate all contested 
roll-calls from the analysis. Interviews with observers of the Assemblies 
indicated that, if anything, this 67% level of significance tends to be too 
low. 

Tables 2 and 3 contain data showing the five session wins and losses 
of the Illinois urban delegations when they voted with a cohesion of 67% or 
more. Out of 482 roll-calls on which the urban delegation voted with high 
Cohesion, there were 38) wins (80%) and 98 losses (20%). Three-fourths of 
these losses were in the Senate where the party division within the urban 
delegation confused high urban cohesion with high Democratic cohesion. 
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Because of the unique system of cumulative voting in the election of 
each Illinois House district's three-member delegation, House districts are 
certain to elect two members of the majority party in the district and one 
member of the minority party.14 thus, although Chicago is a Democratic 
stronghold, the House urban delegation contained a substantial percentage 
of Republicans during each of the five sessions. In no session did the 
Republicans have fewer than 36% of the House urban delegation seats. A 
roll-call reflecting a cohesion of 67% or more in the urban delegation 
necessarily included both Democrats and Republicans. This situation erin 
us with an opportunity to examine the success of the urban delegation 
when it not only voted with a high cohesion (67% or more) but also with 
substantial support from both parties within the delegation (at least 51% 
of each party group). Table ) contains these data for the House sessions. 

On 168 of the 97 contested roll-calls the House urban delegation voted 
with high cohesion and with inbra-delegation bipartisan support. The dele- 
gation was on the winning side of 153 of these roll-calls (91%) and on the 
losing side of 15 (3%). On 10 of the 15 losing roll-calls the urban delega- 
tion lost by one vote at a time when 17 members of the delegation were voting 
against the delegation majority position. 

The urban delegation in the Senate included enough Republicans in 
1949, 1951, and 1953 to make feasible an analysis of roll-calls on which 
the test of cohesion (67% or more) also included the requirement that at 
least 51% of each party group voted with the delegation position. The wins 
under this redefinition were 89 (95%) as compared to 71 (76%) when the | 
requirement was simply a cohesion of 67% or more. 
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The total losses under the two definitions of high urban cohesion mst 
be viewed in relationship to the total of 14,052 roll-calls of this ten 
year period. The Illinois House and Senate urban delegations lost on 98 
(seven tenths of one percent) when the test of cohesion was 67% or more of 
the delegation, and on 71 (five-tenths of one percent) when the test of co- 
hesion was 67% or more of the delegation including at least 51% of each 
party group. 

It is notable that the Illinois urban delegations lost on only three 
out of 14,052 roll-calls when they voted with a cohesion of more than 90%, 
indicating as in the case of Missouri that as urban delegation solidarity 
approaches 100% it is virtually certain that the delegation will be on the 
winning side of the vote. 

Table 2.1 contains data on the wins and losses of the ilissouri urban 
delegations in the 1955 and 1957 sessions. All of the urban delegations 
were on the winning side of more than 85% of the rollecalls on which they 
voted with a cohesion of 67% or more « As the cohesion of the delegation 


increased, the mumber of losses doeennned until at the 90% level of cohesion 
St. Louis Vity was on the losing side of five out of a total of 938 contested 
roll-calls, Jackson County was on the losing side of four, and the combined 
St. Louis City-Jackson County group was on the losing side of only one. 

Put in another way, the Missouri urban delegations were practically never 
on the losing side of a roll-call vote when they were highly united. The 
relatively greater success of the Missouri urban delegations was partly 

due to the fact that they were primarily Democratic and were operating in 
a Democratic-controlled chamber,while the Illinois urban delegations were 
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primarily Democratic but were operating in Republican-controlled chambers. 
The partisan composition of the Illinois urban delegations also influences 
the win-loss pattern. As demonstrated above, by controlling the party vari- 
able it was possible to bring the Illinois urban win-loss patterns more into 
line with what was found in Missouri. 

3. The rural delegations seldom vote with high cohesion against the 


urban delegations. Assumptions about urban-rural conflict imply that the 


two groups clash in the legislative arena and that the urban delegation 

loses. The preceding section suggests that the urban delegation whine 

with high cohesion seldom loses. The assumptions about urban-rural con- 

flict further imply that high vetben cohesion is met by heavy rural opposition. 
Tables 5 and 6 contain data showing the degree of rural opposition to 

the Illinois urban delegations when the latter voted with a cohesion of 67% 

or more. It is striking that over the five session period (including 7,186 

roll-calls) there was no instance of a House urban-rural clash involving 

over 90% of the urban delegation in opposition to over 90% of the rural 

delegation in opposition is found. In the Senate two instances of conflict 

at the over 90% level are found. Fifteen cases of conflict at the over 

80% level occurred in the Senate, but twelve of these took place in the 

1955 session when 89% of the urban delegation was Democratic and 9% of the 

rural delegation was Republican, If the 1955 Senate session is excluded, 

the other four Senate sessions and the five House sessions produced only 

six instances of urban-rural conflict at the 80% level of significance. 

If the test for urban-rural conflict is lowered to the 67% level of conflict 

between delegations, seven such cases are found in the House and 28 in the 
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‘did his Republican colleagues from the same district. Some of the implications 
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Senate. But 2) of these Senate roll-calls occurred in the 1955 and 1957 
Senate sessions when over 80% of the Democrats were urban and over 80% 
of the Republicans were rural. 


It is notable that during the five House sessions which produced more 
than 7,000 roll-call votes, there were only three instances of urban-rural 
conflict in which a combination of more than 67% of both urban Democrats 
and urban Republicans were opposed by more than 67% of the rural delegation. 

When there is opposition to the Illinois urban delegation, from what 
quarter does it come? Using roll-call votes on which the urban delegation 
voted with a cohesion of 67% or more, a support-opposition score was ob- 
tained for each legislator by euvveestine the number of times he voted 
against the delegation from the number of times he voted with it. In the 
quartile of the highest opposition to the urban delegation practically all 
legislators are rural Republicans, with rural Democrats clustering in the 
two quartiles of lowest opposition. Support-opposition scores were obtained 
for the three-member House districts by summing the scores of the three 
members. Results of the analyses of House and Senate districts using the 
Spearman rank order correlation significant at the .0l level indicate a 
positive correlation between: 1) degree of opposition of Senators and of 
House members of the same party from the same area; 2) opposition to the 
urban delegation and degree of "Republicanism" of the district as measured 
by proclivity of the district to elect Republican legislators. Each down- 
state district sent at least one Democrat to the House, and in each case 


the Democrat had a score showing higher support of the urban delegation than 
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of these findings are discussed in later parts of this paper. The support- 
opposition scores of legislators from Illinois downstate urbanized areas 
throw interesting light on the hypothesis that the common problems faced 
by cities throughout the state may lead legislators from these different 
cities to work together. Although there are wide variations in voting 
behavior of legislators from non-Chicago urbanized areas, those legisla- 
tors are distinguished neither for support of, nor opposition to, the 
Chicago delegation. Finally, it should be noted that there are some Re- 
publican legislators from Chicago and Cook County in the quartile of highest | 
opposition to the Chicago delegation. 

Table 5.1 contains data showing the rural opposition to Missouri 
urban delegations voting with high cohesion in the 1955 and 1957 sessions. 


‘ The most striking finding is that the urban delegations were never opposed 


by as much as 90% of the rural delegation, and that only St. Louis City 
was met with as much as 67% opposition from the rural delegation. This 
occurred twice in the 1955 session. Data not included in Table 5.1 show 
that during the 1949, 1951 and 1953 sessions of the Missouri House there 
was no roll-call on which 67% or more of an urban delegation was opposed 
by 67% or more of the rural delegation. 

This absence of urban-rural conflict on Missouri roll-calls is not 
explained by lack of roll-calls with high urban cohesion. Rather, the rural 
delegation is practically never united on contested roll-calls. During 
the five session period in Missouri, the rural dek gation voted with a 
Cohesion of 67% or mare on 89 (k%) of the 2,047 contested roll-calls, and 
‘With a cohesion of more than 80% on only three roll-calls. At no time did 
rural solidarity reach the 90% level of cohesion, This is explained largely 
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by the fact that the _Missouri rural delegations were politically divided. 
In contrast, the rural Illinois delegations are more politically homogeneous. 
In the Senate, where tiost rural members are Republicans, the rural de lega~ 
tions voted with a cohesion of 67% or more on 3% of all contested roll- 
calls in the five session period. The margin of Republican control of the 
rural delegation in the House is less marked, and House rural delegations 
voted with a cohesion of 67% or more on 10% of all contested roll-calis. 

An illustration of the refusal of Missouri rural Democrats to vote 
against their urban colleacues is provided by analysis of their behavior on 
the 166 roll-calls which elicited high cohesion in the combined St. Louis 
City-Jackson County group in 1957. A majority of the rural Democrats voted 
with the urban Democrats on'90% of these roll-calls, and against the urban 
Democrats on only one roll-call. A majority of rural Democrats voted against 
St. Louis City Democrats on only three roll-calls and against Jackson County 
Democrats on M™mly one roll-call. Thus, when Yemocrats hold a substantial 
mmber of rural seats and refuse to vote against their urban colleagues, 
urban-rural conflict is avoided. 

In summary, these findings show that urban and rural delegations in 
the Illinois and Missouri Assemblies seldom vote solidly against each other, 
and that urban-rural conflict in this sense seldom occurs. 


4. Party conflict is more prevalent than urban-rural conflict. Party 


loyalty exerts a much greater influence on the legislator's behavior than does 
his geographical base. Tables 7, 7.1 and 8 present comparative data on 
frequency of party conflict and urban-rural conflict. The findings of Keefe 
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and Young presented to indicate that tests of relative cohesion produce 

the same conclusions as tests of absolute cohesion.” In Tlinois, with the 
exception of the 1955 and 1957 Senate sessions, party votes occurred in one 
to six percent of allroll-calis, while urbanerural votes occurred in less ‘. 
than 0.3% of all roll-calls. In the data on the 1955 and 1957 Sessions, 

the party divisions again clond analysis of urban-rural conflict, a fact 
that is partially illustrated by the footnotes to Table 8 listing the urban- 
rural votes meeting the test of party comflict votes. In the other cases 
party divisions within the Illinois urban delegations control the party 
variable to some degree. 

In Missouri party votes occurred or .vom 3% to 12% of all roll-calls, 
and conflict between the rural delegation and one of the urban delegations 
never exceeded 067% of all roll-calls. No urbam-rural conflict was in 
evidence during the 1949, 1951, and 1953 roll-calls. 

These data support the conclusion that in Missouri and Tllinois 
Democrat vse Republican was much more the significant type of conflict. 
Clear-cut urban-rural conflict was amare occurences 


Intrawurban political disputes often surround legislation relating 


tothe citye To conform with assumptions about urban-rural conflict, urban 


legislators mst act together to support or oppose legislation, and rural 

legislators must oppose these efforts. This overlooks the probability that 

in large urban areas there will be political power struggles and that legisla- 

tors emerging from these struggles will behave in the legislature just as they 

behave in urban politics. | 
Because Republicans constituted a suhstantial part of the Cook County 

an@ Chicago House delegations we are able to examine the impact of intra- 

urban party conflict on the legislative behavior of an urban delegations 

Table 9 contains data on the frequency of votes showing high bipartisan co- 

hesion and partisan conflict within the Illinois House urban delegations 
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of 1955 and 1957. Two significant findings are obvious. First, urban 
Democrats and Republicans were in conflict slightly more often than all 
Democrats and all Republicans in the chamber. Second, urban Democrats and 
Republicans were.more often in disagreement with each other than in agree- 
ment. I¢ should be noted that on 2 of the 61 roll-calls showing such 
agreement less than 25% of the total membership of the chamber was on the 
losing side, a clear indication that bipartisan urban agreement usually 
does not occur on highly contested matters. : 

The behavior of the 1957 House Chicago Democrats ani Republicans on 
32 bills applicable only, or primarily, to the Chicago metropolitan area 
reveals that the urban dstaghiens seldom acts with unity on municipal 
problems which give rise to conflict in the state legislature. Table 10 
contains a summary of the agreement and disagreement pattern of 47 roll- 
calls taken during consideration of the 32 bills. On 85% of oun roll- 
calls Chicago Democrats and Republicans were in disagreement. While they 
were in agreement at a high level on two (5%) of the roll-calls they were 
in disagreement at a high level on 28 (60%) of the roll-calls. 

The past five sessions of tue Illinois Asseubly have produced mmerous 
bills introduced by Chicago and Cook County Republicans to embarrass or 
damage the Democratic-controlled Chicago administration. Conversely, 
Chicago Democrats introduced bills to consolidate their political advan- 
tages against Republican incursions. The downstate response to such measures 
tended to be partisan, producing chamber party votes rather than urban- 
rural votes. It should be noted, however, that in a mmber of cases the 
downstate legislators adopted a wait-and-see policy, refusing to take sides 
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in an intra-city fight. Several downstate legislators have said in 
interviews that they are willing to support Chicago legislation on which 
both urban parties agree, but are themselves unwilling to settle intra- 
urban political disputes. It is a rare occasion when legislation supported 
solidly by both urban parties fails to pass. 

S. B. 310 in the 1957 session provides a good illustration of intra- 
urban conflict in the state legislature. This bill, introduced by three 
Chicago Republican Senators and one Cook County Republican Senator, simply 
restored a tax rate limit for the City of Chicago after the 1955 session 
had failed to place limits on how much money the city administration could 
take from the taxpayers. To slace swh 0 tax limit would not only impose 
an important financial restraint on the Democratic city administration, 
but would also carry the implication that this administration could not 
be trusted to act in accordance with interests of the people of Chicago. 

This bill passed the Senate on a straight chamber party vote, the 
Chicago ont Cook County Republicans lining up with downstate Republicans 


against Chicago Democrats. The House Municipalities Committee reported 


the bill with a "do not pass" recommendation and Chicago House Republicans 
attempted to revive it by moving to overrule the Committee recommendation. 

In the ensuing debate on this motion Repe Pollack (R-Chicago), the House 
Majority Whip, accused Chicago Democratic legislators of political treach- 
ery in failing to keep 1955 promises to continue the tax peg limit under 
which Chicago had been operating until that times Two bills were intro= | 
in 1955 by Chicago Demcerate toc ontique this Limit, but-both bills 
were allowed by their-sponsors to die on the calendar. In moving to overrule 
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the Municipalities Committee recommendation, Pollack charged that without 
the tax limit "the taxpayers will be at the whim and caprice of the City 


of Chicago, and the taxpayers of Chicago deserve the protection of a limit." 


He further argued that "the people will be at the mercy of a city council 
controlled by the city administration":and that "the ‘home rule‘ argument 
that Chicago should not be limited by the legislature is an attempt to 
take the lid off property tax, contrary to the historical practice in the 
state of Tllinois." 

Rep. De La Cour (D-Chicago), House Minority Leader, countered that 
"we (sic) of Chicago have treated our taxpayers fairly" and accused the 
Chicago Republicans of unfair and dilatory action. The debate on the 
House floor was entirely between Chicago Democrats and Republicans. The 
vote which defeated Pollack's motion to overrule the "do not pass" recom- 
mendation illustrates both the internecine urban party behavior and the 
tendency of downstaters to line up along party lines or to ignore intra- 
urban disputes. Chicago Democrats and Republicans voted solidly against 
each other, the downstate Democrats voted with Chicago Democrats and the 
downstate Republicans with Chicago Republicans, and a small but decisive 
number of both downstate Democrats and Republicans abstained from voting. 
The silence of 21 downstaters killed Chicago Republican chances to restore 
the tax limit when the motion went down 71-69, 18 votes short of the re- 
quired constitutional majority of elected members. 

Other 1957 measures sponsored by Chicago Republicans to damage tr — 
discredit Chicago Democrats included the abolition of the Chicago Department 
of Public Welfare and removal of its functions to an agency more amenable 
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to Republican control, the alteration of Chicago aldermanic structures and 


election procedures to enable increased Republican political opportunities, 
and a change in the method of filling vacancies in the Cook County Board 
of Commissioners to protect Republican representation on the Board. 
Although the scarcity of Republicans in the Democratic Ste Louis 
and Jackson County County delegations precludes statistical analyses to 
intents intra-urban party conflict, evidences of other conflict may be 
adduced. It is a commonplace in the Missouri Assembly that the bitter 
opposition to St. Louis City bills comes from the St, Louis County dele- 
gation, a majority of which is Republican. It was largely through the 
efforts of A. Clifford Jones (R-St. Louis County), the Republican Minority 
leader, that 8t. Louis bills were disputed in the 1957 session. While 
this action was probably an attempt to discomfort the St. Louis City 
Democratic administration, it was also tied to the existence of the Ste 
Louis earnings tax which causes St. Louis Countians employed in the city 
to contribute to the city treasury. Any legislation which would cause added 
expense to the city was met with opposition from St. Louis County and what- 
ever rural Republicans the County legislators could persuade.16 
A series of pay raise bills for St. Louis City employees was brought 
into the 1955 and 1957 sessions of the Assembly by the St. Louis Democrats. 
Jones stated during debate on one of the 1957 bills: 

Who pays for these salary increases? St. Louis County tax- 
payers who work in St. Louis City pay. The Board of Estimates and 
Apportionment is not a trustworthy watchdog of city finances. The 
necessity for legislative acts enabling St. Louis pay raises is 
blamed on the legislature and the lack of home rule. These acts 
Should be blamed on the Aldermen, the Board of Estimates and 


Apportionment, and the St. Louis Democrats, I will not be blamed 
for increased taxes on the people of St. Louis County. 
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And in an attack on what he termed "a pay raise for Jug Ears Hagen, the 
license collector," Jones charged that "the St. Louis delegation is con- 
stantly trying to increase the costs of St. Louis government through salary 
raises while they let Mayor Tucker's bills be killed in committee." 17 

The penchant of St. Louis County legislators for opposing St. Louis 
City in the legislature is illustrated by their behavior on the 31 con- 
tested roll-calls involving 1957 legislation relating to St. Louis City. 
Table 10.1 contains data on the level of agreement and disagreement between 
the two groupse There was a high level of disagreement on 81% of the whee, 
and a lower level of disagreement on 10% more. ‘St. Louis City and St. 
Louis County legislators were ila % reach some level of agreement on 3 
of the 31 roll-calls involving St. Louis City bills. 

The reaction of rural legislators to controversial city legislation 
in Missouri is much like the reaction found in Illinois: they either vote 
along party Lines, or are not attentive to the conflict. This reaction is 
described by Dr. George D. Young, a rural Democrat in the 1955 and 1957 
House sessionse 


The great majority of party votes fall into the category of 
‘desire to help &@ fellow party member.' St. Louis City salary bills, 
and the Jackson County salary and local government bills fall into 
this category. They are not items of statewide concern or of state 
party concern. They are not discussed in caucus or asked for by 
state party leaders. They could not effect the re-election chances 
of representatives outside of these areas, but they still cause 
party voting. Outstate Democrat members grumble about so many city 
bills and many are not actually in favor of all of the bilis, but 
they vote for them. The attitudé seems to be that if the 5t. Louis 
or Kansas City representatives want them they should not interfere, 
The opposition from Republicans from the two metropolitan areas 
seems to strengthen Democratic resolve to vote for them.18 
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Young reports that "emergency" deetelation put before the 1958 Special 
Session by the Governor at the request of the St. Louis and Kansas City 
administrations failed because of opposition from urban legislators, The 
St. Louis administration proposal for an increase in the earnings tax 
levy was opposed by virtually all of the St. Louis County delegation and 
many of the St. Louis City legislators. Young concludes that: 


In the House the difficulty in passing city legislation does 
not come from rural members but from members of the city's own delega- 
tioneeeMembers of a city delegation opposed to a certain proposal 
urged by the city administration can exert strong influence against 
it when it comes up for action inthe House or Senate; this has 
resulted in the failure of many bills. On the other hand, it is 


almost invariably true that if the city's delegation = united upon 
a measure it will be accepted by the entire General Assembly. 


The power relationship between City Hall and the city's legislative 
delegation has much to do with the delegatioh's behavior. The Democratic 
Mayor of Chicago exercises firm control over the Chicago Democrats in the 
Illinois Assembly. As one Chicago House Democrat put it to the writer in 
1957: "A telephone call from Mayor Daley can control 0 of the )2 Chicago 
Democratic votes in the House." 

While the Chicago Mayor enjoys such control over Democratic city 
legislators, Kansas City's administration has little, if any, control over 
the Jackson County delegation. The political cataclysms of the hte 1930's 
and early 19hO's which smashed the Pendergast organization and ushered in 
"nonpartisan" municipal government, resulted in a crazy quilt factional « 
struggle in the Jackson County Democratic party. Forced out of open 
competition for control of the city administration by the reformers, 
organization Democrats concentrated on the Jackson County Court, a non- 
judicial county executive board with patronage resources. This factionalism 
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has operated against cooperation among Kansas City lhegiskatérs, Ohe 
Jackson County House Democrat told the writer that "we have wasted our- 
selves because of being split. There is a lack of leadership -- everyone 
is a chief, nobody's an Indian." 

Outside of the two gerrymandered Republican districtsin Jackson County, 
competition for legislative seats occurs among half a dozen fairly stable 


factions. The leaders of the city administration, a mayor and a city 
manager, have nothing to do with the nomination and election of the city's 
legislative delegation, and exercise no control over the delegation's 
behavior in Jefferson City. Because of the animosity between the city 
administration and the Jackson County Court, most members of the legisla- 
tive delegation are not kindly disposed toward the city. A Jackson County 
House Democrat explained to the writer that "the Jackson delegation doesn't 
trust city hall. They got in on a reform movement, but they have been 
playing politics ever since. Cookingham (the city manager) has made a 
whipping boy out of the County Court. We can't get anything from the 

city government, so factional leaders fight over the county patronage." 


Both the city administration and the County Court maintain lobbyists 
in Jefferson City during the Assembly session, and at times the Jackson 
County delegation is in opposition to city-sponsored legislation. An 
example of this is the perennial fight over city representation on the 
Jackson County Board of Equalization. While Kansas City is almost 90% 
of Jackson County, there are no city representatives on this Board which 
exercises important power over assessment ad taxation. In 1957 one of the 
two Jackson County Republicans sponsored H.B. 272 which provided for two 
city representatives on the Board. This legislation was supported by City 
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Manager Cookingham and the influential Kansas City Star but was vigorously op- 


posed. by_the Jackson, Counby Court and the Jackson Democretic_legislators who 
had it killed in committee, A Jackson Democrat, who had refused a city 


request to sponsor the bill, explained to the writer that "the bill never 
had a chance. There are city ‘favorites’ and county *'favorites' on tax 
fixes. It's simply a matter of who gets favors, not of the benefit to 
Kansas City as a municipal corporation." Of ten bills identified by a 
city administration official as eliciting active opposition from the 

city in 1957, eight were sponsored by Jackson County Democrats. Your | 
of these bills constituted what the official termed "political attacks" 
on the Kansas City municipal eons They provided for rules of evidence 
and venue changes which might embarrass the mmicipal courts, prohibited 
municipal judges from practicing law in any Missouri court, and gave 
Jackson County magistrate courts appellate jurisdiction over Kansas City 
municipal courts. 

On a continuum of city administration control over the city's 
Democratic legislators, Chicago would be placed on the extreme of strong 
control, Kansas City on the extreme of weak control, and St. Louis some- 
where between these polar oppositess Observation of the behavior of these 
urban delegations suggests’ that as city hall control of the legislative 
delegation becomes’ stronger, the climate for treatment of city bills in the 
legislature becomes more favorablee Since both the Tllinois and Missouri 
Assemblies Shelude a substantial number of rural Democrats, and since these 
rural Democrats have demonstrated their willingness to "go along" with city 
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delegations, a city administration with no control over city legislators 
is in a weak position. In the case of Kansas City, "nonpartisanship"® 
in city government may nurture a condition in the selection and control 
of the legislative delegation which operates against city interests in 
the state capital. If the relationship between the Jackson County dele- 
gation and the Kansas City administration were analogous to that between 
the Chicago delegation and the Chicago administration, Kansas City's 
position in the Missouri Assembly might be more secure. 4s a Kansas City 
official told the writer: "Kansas City would do all right if the Jackson 
delegation were unanimous in support of our bills. Too many are anti- 
administration." | 3 

6. Reapportionment may not guarantee a more favored position to big 
cities. The previous sections of this paper have suggested that Chicago 
and Cook County, even though in the minority, were quite successful in 
being on the winning side of votes, particularly when high cohesion tended 
toward bi-partisan unity. Downstate opposition to high urban cohesion 
seldom reached a significant level of conflict. It was also found that 
urban intra-delegation partisan conflicts exceeded bipartisan agreements. 

With these points in mind the possible effects of the 1955 Reappor- 
tionment Act may be examined. Table 11 indicates that the net gain in 
House seats of the Chicago and Cook County Democrats in 1957 was 503% 
while the net Republican gain was 8.7%. ‘he party division within the 
Chicago delegation remained about the same as in 1955. Heaviest gains 
in seats were made by the suburban Cook County area, a Republican strong- 
hold. The Chicago and Cook County Republican gains in the Senate are more 
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spectacular. While Chicago Democrats suffered a 7% ‘ieee in seats in 
1957, Chicago and Cook County Republicans enjoyed a 17% gains Much of this 
is accounted for by the addition of five new Senate seats in Republican 
- guburbiae Because reapportionment of the Senate requires a constitutional 
amendment, it is unlikely that Republican gains will be offset in the 
near futuree Political habitd of suburbia md the pattern of urban growth 
point toward a continued Republican domination of Cook County outside of 
Chicago, the area most likely to gain in seats as the House is reapportioned 
decenially. If it is true that the strongest opposition to Chicago comes 
from Chicago and Cook County Re>ublicans rather than from rural Sastilies 
tors, then in the 1957 Assembly Chicago was actually in a weaker position 
than before the reapportionment, Recress through fundamental changes in 
political loyalty in Republican suburban Cook County and downstate areas 
would seem remote. 

It is interesting to speculate whether increased representation of 
the suburban Cook County area in the legislature may encourage enemies of 
the Chicago city administration to transfer much of the intra-city and 
county power struggles to the legislative arena. ‘The Cook County and 
Chicago Republican gain in 1957 House seats was 87% as opposed to a 
downstate Republican loss of 6%, and the Senate gain was 17% compared to 
the downstate Republican loss of 9%. If Gook County and. Chicago Republicans 
have enjoyed a corresponding increase in power within the Republican 
legislative parties, it is reasonable to conclude that they will be in m 
even better position than before reapportionment to line up downstate 
Republican-célleagues in the harassment of Cook County and Chicago Democrats 
who speak for City Hall. This role of Chicago Democratic legislators is 
illustrated by a statement in debate by Reps De La Cour (D~Chicago), the 
1957 House Minority Leader. De La Cour described the Democratic Mayor 
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of Chicago as "Director of the Board, a captain of the ship, a commanding 


general." 
It is not with shame that I say to you 'the Mayor of Chicago is 
the Democratic Central Committeoman and he is expressing what the 
people of Chicago want.' Orders have to be given, and I am happy 
as Minority Leader to get those orders, because it is in the ine 
terest of the wishes of the people of Chicego and of Illinois. 
Needless to say, Chicago and Cook County Republicans do ni perceive 
the Democratic Mayor of Chicago as De La Cour describes him, either in 
city politics or in the state legislature. © 
Political scientists propose "home RULE" as one solution to the stepchild 
lot" of the big cities in the state legislatures, although many of them feel 
that without "fair representation" the solution could never be forced. Para- 
doxically, in Illinois at least, the reapportionment which many counted on 
to make grants of power to Chicago more possible may indeed have created a 
political situation making such grants even more remote. Tho Republicans 
of Chicago, and their allies across the city limits in suburban Cook County, 
may develop into the strorgest opponents of giving their political enemies 
more autonomy in the operation of Chicago ¢ity government. Tye more in- 
dependent a Democratic-controlled Chicago administration becomes, the less 
secure will be Chicago Republicans and Republican suburbs fearful of big 
city intrusions, With their increased legislative power resulting from 
reapportionment, they may effectively veto ambitions for home rule ines 
III 
This analysis suggesbs.that the traditional belief in. bitter.urban-rural 
conflict in state legislatures must be rejected for Illinoismd Missouri, 
at least at the roll-call stage. Such conflict is rare, perhaps because 
issues calling up such conflict are raree When unified urban delegations 
come to the state capital they usually get what they want. Urban legislators 
are not trampled on by rural legislators, even whenthe latter are ina numeri- 
Cal mjoritys 
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Rather, a different type of conflict emerges in which political factors 
yithinthe urban area determine the fate of city legislation. The city's 
bitterest opponents in the state legislature are political enemies from 
‘within its own walls, and those camped in the adjoining suburban areas. 

The city's rural friends are members of the majority party of the urban del--. 
egation, and the balance of power is held by rural members of the urban min- 
ority party. Rural legislatures have demonstrated their willingness to co- 
operate in the solution of urban problems provided urban legislators can 
reach agreement on the solutions. They have demonstrated equally woll that 
when the urban political groups bring their squabbles to the state legislature, 
rural legislators will usually divide along party lines if they are attentive 
to the dispute at all. This situation places grave respomsibilities on urban 
political groups to resolve differences on policy before putting their case 
before the legislature. ° 

Intra-urban political conflict may be in the finest tradition of the 
doctrine of party responsibility, according to which mrty conflict is a 
healthy phenomenon and the majority party must be under the constant scrutiny 
and criticism of the minority party. If urban areas are to have saris systems, 
and if this doctrine is to be enneinl in the governing of large cities, it 
is only reasonable that urban parties should behave in this manner in the state 
legislature where many urban problems seek their solutions. 

As long as partisanship has a role in governimg the metropolis, and only 
a few political scientists now beleive that it does not, it is likely that 
the city's success in the state legislature will be determined by partisan 


considerations. To ask for more than this is to avoid the hard facts of 
political reality. 
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While thousands of roll-calls occurred in the Missouri Senate over the 
five session period, it was felt that too few caused enough dispute to 
be subjected to the analyses made of other roll-calls in this study, 
The conventions of the Missouri Senate apparently operate to reduce re- 
corded conflict, Committees function more meanipgfuljly in the Missouri 
Senate than they do in the House, and since roll-calls are more dif- 
ficult to take than in the House mch more of the Senate business is 
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conducted by viva voce or show of hands votes, Undoubtedly the size of 
the group (3) facilitates pre-voting compromise and consensus, An ex~- 
amination of the contested roll-calls which did occur in the Senate sug~ 
gests that there was no more, and possibly less, urban-rural conflict 
than data included here indicate for the House, However, further in- 
vestigation of the Missouri Senate is necessary before concluding urban- 
rural conflict does not occur there, At this time the writer feels that 
such further investigation would not alter the conclusions of this papers 
This is substantiated by George D. Young in "The 1958 Special Sess.on uf 


the Missouri General As Missouri Political Science Association 
Newsletter, Noe 3 (May, 1958 9 Pe Je 


A number of quantitative tests of voting cohesion are available, Stuart 
A, Rice developed an index of cohesion which is useful when a single 
expression of unity within the delegation is needed, and intra-delega- 
tion conflict must be expressed, See tive 
4(New York, 1928). Other writers have used a ve cohes st 
which is based on the percentage of a delegation voting on a particular 
roll-call, The expression of cohesion is obtained in the same manner 
as in “absolute cohesion" tests, but is not related to the total mem- 
bership of the group being studied. The “relative cohesion" test ex- 
poses the analysis to the danger of imputing the position of a minority 
of the delegation to the majority. For example, if Democrats divided 
LO yes, 3 no, and 57 absent, the relative cohesion of the Democrats 
would be 93%. If the Republicans divided 2 yes, 30 no, and )0 absent, 
Republican cohesion would be 94%. Under the relative cohesion test 
this roll-call would qualify as a party vote at the 90% level of con- 
flict, although less than half of the Republicans and Democrats even 
participated in the roll-call,. 

The chi square test has been used to determine whether the distribu- 
tion of votes cast by two or more groups on one roll-call can be at~ 
tributed to random chance, See Murray C. Havens, City versus Farm 
(University, Alabama, 1957). This test yields a statement of statis 
tical risk involved in rejecting hypotheses that distributions of ele- 
ments are random, Havens established the level of significance at 
P=,05, the usual choice of social scientists using the X° statistic. 

At this level he accepts a relationship between variables involved in 
the roll-calls, in this case urban and rural groups, Thus, on those 
roll-calls where distribution of urban and rural votes yields P=.05 or 
less, Havens accepts the hypothesis that urban-rural conflict was 
present. There are several criticisms of this method, Assuming a hy- 
pothetical legislature in which urban and rural groups each hold 100 
seats, a division of 57 urban uyee", 43 urban "no", and 3 rural "yes", 
57 rural "no" would produce a X* value of 3.92, which is significant at 
the .05 level, and would lead to a conclusion of urban-rural conflict, 
This is substantially below the levels of significance used in this 
study and in roll-call analyses of party behavior cited in footnote 6, 
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Further, no goog comparison can be made between roll-call votes if no 
more than the X* and P values are available; that is, the X* test 
does not by itself provide a measure of the strength of correlation 
between variables, (urban or rural constituency and position-taking 
on roll-calls), but only a statement of probability that randomness can 
account for distribution of votes. Unless this test is further re- 
fined by a coefficient of contingency, or similar statistic, no com- 
parison can be made of association of variables on different roll-calls,. 
One merit of a fixed absolute percentage of delegation membership 
as a test for level of significant cohesion lies in being able to state 
that a delegation did vote with a given high cohesion, and that it was 
or was not opposed by another Gglegetion voting with & given high co- 
hesion, On the contrary, the X* test opens the door to conclusions of 
urban-rural conflict which may hardly be justified if "conflict" is toa. 
be endowed with its usual meaning. For example, Havens obtains a P=,01 
for a roll-call on which the urban group divided 18 "yes", 15 "no", and 
the rural group 32 "yes", O "no". This meets his requirements for 
"urban vse rural" although the urban delegation is almost evenly die 
vided, and a majority of both urban and rural groups voted on the same 
side. (p. 5h op. cit.) Testing the distribution of votes within the 
urban delegation with a 50-50 hypothesis, one concludes that in this 
case the distribution must be attributed to random chance (P=.30). 
Thus, one might conclude that this roll-call, and several others meet- 


_ing Havens! test of “urban vs, rural" show a difference in behavior of 


urban and rural groups, but not a conflict between these groups. 

Finally, Havens! application of the X* test to that portion of the 
total membership of a delegation which voted on a given roll-call re- 
sulted in the labelling of several roll-calls as “urban vs, rural" 
when less than half of either or both groups represented the majority 
position of the group on the roll-call,. 


V. O. Key, Jr. American State Politics (New York, 1956), pe 23h. 


See Kneier, op. cit,, Snider, op. cit., Benjamin Baker, Urban Govern- 
ment (Princeton, 7)» PPe 325-328. Gordon E, Baker, Rural versus 


Urban Political Power (Garden City, 1955), ppe 15-19. 


It should be noted that while Chicago is part of Cook County, St. Louis 
County and St. Louis City are independent local governments, The lat- 
ter exercises both municipal and county powers. 


In the Missouri House each county has at least one seat, but a mil- 
tiplier effect in the apportionment formula gives increased represen- 
tation to heavily populated counties, This increased representation 
is not in direct proportion to the population of the county. Thus, 
St. Louis City has 22% of the population and 11% of the seats, Jackson 
County 14% of the population and 8% of the seats, The Missouri Senate 


is reapportioned decenially on the basis of population, At present 
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St. Louis City and Jackson County contain 36% of the population and 
hold 32% of the Senate seats, 


The relatively higher incidence of voting cohesion from 67-91% in the 
1955 and 1957 sessions of the Senate may be accounted for by the fact 
that Democrats comprised 83% of the Chicago delegation in 1957, and 
89% in 1955. In all other House and Senate sessions, some Republican 
votes were needed to push delegation cohesion above 67%. The 1955 and 
1957 Senate data reflect party conflict, 


For analyses of the cumulative voting system and its political impli- 
cations see George S. Blair, “Cumilative Voting," 52 American Political 
Science Review 123 (1958) and Charles S, Hyneman and J, D. Morgan, 

ve Voting in Dllinois," 32 Dllinois Law Review 12 (1937) 


Keefe, op.cit. pp. 232-233 contains analyses of 1919 and 1951 Illinois 


votes on of relative cohesion, and Young, op. cit. pp. 100 and 
176 contains similar analyses for the 1955 and souri House 
sessions. 


An example of the opposition of St. Louis County to the St. Louis City 
earnings tax is provided by a series of 18 House votes on HgB. 50 (1951) 
which authorized extension of the tax, St, Louis City and St, Louis 
County delegations were in high opposition on 12 roll-calls, in oppo- 
sition at a lower level on 3 roll-calls, and in agreement on 3 roll- 
calls. Ten of the roll-calls were chamber party votes under the def- 
inition of 67% of the elected party groups in opposition to each other, 
and fifteen of the roll-calls were chamber party voted under the def- 
other, 


This may have referred to the fate of the proposal for increased power 
of eminent domain to acquire off-street parking locations in St. Louis 
(HeBe hh). This bill was reported "do not pass" by the Governmental 
Organization Committee of the House, Two members of the Committee told 
the writer that a majority of the St. Louis City delegation was opposed 
to the bill and that this influenced the Committee, 


Young, Ope cite, Pe 203. 


George D. Young, "The 1958 Special Session of the Missouri General 
Assembly," Missouri Political Science Association Newsletter, No, 3 
(1958). My S186 


It is interesting that in the 1957 House, after reapportionment had 
placed all Cook County districts either completely inside or completely 
outside the city of Chicago, there were only four of the 322 contested 
roll-calls displaying a cohesion of more than 67% for the combined 
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Chicago-Cook County group which had a numerical majority in the House, 
This should ease the fears of those downstaters who predicted that re- 
apportionment would mean "control of the state by one county," 


Edward C. Banfield has pointed out the inherent political difficulties 
of metropolitan area organization steming from control of the central 
city and the suburbs by two different political parties, "The Politics 
of Metropolitan Area Organization, 1 Midwest Journal of qoutes 
Science 77 (1957). He states that "it seems 

es will become more and more Democratic" Aa 
sien cae tae in general suffered little from the increase in pop- 
ulation." As a result "these facts suggest that for many years to 
come it will be difficult or impossible to integrate local governments © 
where the two party system operates" because "in effect, advocates of 
consolidation schemes are asking the Democrats to give up their con- 
trol of the central cities or, at least, to place it in jeopardy." It 
may be that Banfield's argument can be broadened to say that the same 
forces which bring the central city Republicans and the suburbs into 
collision with the Democrat central city administration in metropolitan 
area organization can be expected to appear in legislative considera- 
tion of expanded "home rule" powers for the central city. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF CONTESTED ROLL-CALLS ON WHICH THE COOK COUNTY 
DELEGATION WON AND LOST WdEN IT VOTED WITH A COHESION OF 
67% OR MORE: HOUSE SESSIONS OF 1949 THROUGH 1957 


Number of roll-calls 


NUMBER OF CONTESTED ROLL-CALLS ON WHICH THE COOK COUNTY 
DELEGATION WON AND LOST “HEN IT VOTED “ITH A COHESION OF 
67% OR MORE: SENATE SESSIONS OF 1949 THROUGH 1957 


Voting co- 

hesion of 1949 1951 1953 1955 1957* 
Cook County 
delegation Won | Lost | Won | Lost | Won | Lost | Won | Lost | Won | Lost 
91-100 0 1 0 0 6 1 0 
81-90 5 | 0 18 186 9 

67-80 25 1 20 1 25 1 he |15 52 

Total 38 | 2 1 | 1 166 416 65 kh 
*Chicago 

TABLE 3 


Number of roll-calis 


Voting co- 
hesion of 1949 1951 1953 1955 195 7# 
Cook County 
delegation Won | Lost | Won | Lost | Won | Lost | Won | Lost | Won | Lost 
91-100 0 2 3 0 0 0 13 0 2 
81-90 11 5 2 29 
67-80 22 313 20 8 3 12 | 20 21 9 
Total 33 |15 |28 | 5 j10 39 137 52 1h 
*Chicago 
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TABLE 


NUMBER OF CONTESTED ROLL-CALLS ON WHICH THE COOK COUNTY 
DELEGATION WON AND LOST WHEN IT VOTED WITH A COHESION OF 
67% OR MORE, INCLUDING AT LEAST 51% OF BOTH COOK COUNTY 


DEMOCRATS AND COOK COUNTY REPUBLICANS: 
HOUSE SESSIONS OF 1949 THROUGH 1957 


Voting co- 


Number of roll-calls 


hesion of 199 1951 1953 1955 1957* 
Cook County 
delegation Won} Lost | Won }| Lost | Won jLost | Won | Lost | Won | Lost 
91-100 8) 8) 1 0 0 0 6 1 0] 0 
81-90 13 1 0 2 0 18 0 Oo 
67=80 1 | 18 | o | 2 | 29 | 23 2 
Total 23 2 2h 0 22 1 53 {ll 31 1 
“Chicago 
#Cook County lost on these ten roll-calls by one vote. 
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TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF CONTESTED ROLL-CALLS ON WHICH PARTY GROUPS VOTED WITH A 
COHESION OF 67% OR MORE, AND WERE IN AGREZMENT OR DISAGREE ENT: 
HOUSE SESSIONS OF 1955 AND 1957 


1955 1957 
% all contested % all contested 
N roll-calls N roll-calls 
Urban Democrats and Repub~ 
licans in’ agreement. 27 10.8 34 10.6 
Urban Democrats and Repub~ 
licans in disagreement 31 12.4 2905 
All Democrats and Republi- 
cans in disagreement 30 12. 90 2769 
TABLE 10 


LEVEL SF AGREGYMENT OR DISAGREEMENT OF THE CHICAGO DEMOCRATS AND 
REPUBLICANS ON 7 ROLL-CALLS INVOLVING URBAN LEGISLATION IN THE 
1957 ILLINOIS HOUSE 


67% or more Democrats opposed 
67% or more Republicans 


Democrats and Republicans in 
disagreement below 67% ah 


Democrats and Republicans in 
agreement above 67% level 


Democrats and Republicans in 
agreement below 67% level 


Total 


N 
28 5905 
12 2505 

2 4.5 

5 10.5 
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TABLE 


LEVEL OF AGREEMENT OR DISAGREEMENT OF ST. LOUIS CITY DELEGATION AND 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY DELEGATION ON 31 ROLI-CALIS ON LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO ST. LOUIS CITY: HOUSE SESSION OF 1957. 


67% or more of Ste Louis City delegation 
opposed by 67% or more of Ste Louis 25 81. 
County delegation * 


Ste Louis City and Ste Louis County 


delegations in disagreement below 67% 3 10. 
level 
Ste Louis City and St. Louis County 7 
in agreement above the 67% level 1 36 
Ste Louis City and Ste Louis County 
delegations in agreement below 67% 2 be 
level 
Total 31 100. 


*tncludes passage votes on which St. Louis County delegation withheld 
support by voting "present" or absenting themselvese This behavior 
is tantamount to a "no" vote because a constitutional majority of 
elected members was required for passages 
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TABLE 11 


SEATS HELD IN 1955 SESSION (OLD APPORTIONMENT) AND 1957 (NEW AP» 
PORTIONMENT) BY PARTY GROUPS FROM CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY OUTe 


SIDE OF CHICAGO 


1955 1957 
% all % all % gain or loss 
N seats N seats in 1957 

HOUSE 
Chicago Democrats 22. k2 2he +2 
Cook County Democrats 1 007 7 he + 3.3 

Total + 563 
Chicago Republicans 20 13. 27 15 + 26 
Cook County Republicans 2 1.3 1h 8. + €.7 

Total zs it + 6.7 

1955 1957 
% all % all % g2in cr loss 
N seats N seats in 3967 

SENATE 
Chicago Democrats 17 336 15 266 - 7. 
Cook County Democrats 0 0. 

Total 33-6 15 266 Te 
Chicago Republicans 1 26 3 De + 3. 
Cook County Republicans 1 26 6 16. 4Uin 

Total +176 
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PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 


by 


David Easton 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences and 
the University of Chicago 


I 


Unlike most earlier centuries, one of the fundamental phenomena of 
our age is the relative frequency with which political systems have col- 
lapsed to be displaced by new types of regimes. The increase in the 
quantity and rate of political change has been especially visible in 
western Europe where at least the obvious facts of economic distress, war, 
and conquest help, although in part only, to explain the emergence of new 
types of political orders. But for the first time the growth of new types 
of orders has achieved equal prominence in the so-called underdeveloped 
areas of the world, Although we are all aware of the economic and cultural 
transformations in these areas and are quite sensitive to their implica- 
tions for international relations, we cannot neglect the fact that these 
countries are also experiencing internal political changes of the most 
profound and often unexpected kind, Aside from any purely theoretical 
considerations, the fact of the many new political types coming into ex- 
istence calls for increased attention to ways of studying those forces that 
contribute to the destruction of existing political regimes and the stability 
of both old and new ones. 


Political change is thus the context within which this essay is to be 
interpreted. It is an attempt to study one aspect of the dynamics under- 
lying the change of a political system from one basic type to another. 


The study of political change has been approached from a number of 
directions. Among them the main emphasis has been placed upon the role of 
such factors as the economy, conquest, war, and the religious or general 
cultural ethos. Little attention in modern research has been paid to the 
conditions under which a political system can achieve and maintain itself . 
across generations as an integrated unit, thereby stabilizing the given wf 
political system. For the most part speculation has tended to look outside 
the political system, to its environment in the form of the economy or 
conflict situations, rather than to the actual way in which the system 
operates, internally, as it were, to perpetuate itself. Although fluctua- 
tions in the economy, contacts with new cultures, and the occurrence of 
military defeats may impose apparently intolerable stresses upon the system, 
the fact is that many political systems have been able to cope with some of 
these successfully and emerge, if not unscathed, at least basically un- 
changed. Witness Britain, the United States and Switzerland in the 
twentieth century. Others, however, such as the Weimar Republic, the 
Italian monarchy, Russia and most recently, perhaps France have succumbed. 
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This suggests that there may be certain internal factors, involving the 
political structure and processes, that have made it possible for some of 
the systems to cope with these external strains where others have failed. 


As a means of understanding the nature of these internal political 
factors, it is helpful to focus on the fact that every system seeks to 
maintain itself by taking steps to weld its members into a cohesive or 
integrated political unit. A major task of political processes is to 
settle differences among individuals that cannot be resolved or regulated 
through private means. Conflict or dispute lies at the heart of every 
political system. Since conflict over goals tends to divide and antagonize 
people, a system could not begin to cope even with the normal stresses of 
everyday life, let alone the extraordinary demands of war or economic dis- 
tress, unless it provided a variety of integrative processes. This is 
especially true for a highly pluralistic society suchas our own. 


From this point of view, we can shed some new light on why a po- 
litical system changes its regime or is able to achieve stability over 
a span of time if for research purposes we pose the following question: © 
What minimal kinds of structures or processes must a system have if it is 
to maintain itself as an integrated whole from generation to generation? 
Or alternately, what are the minimal conditions for the continued existence 
of an integrated political system? 


There are of course many factors that contribute to the maintenance 
of a political system. Here I wish to deal with one only, namely, the 
one implied in the hypothesis that no system can attain or remain in a 
condition of integration unless it succeeds in developing among its members 
a set of shared political values and attitudes as well as a body of shared 
knowledge about political matters. As they develop toward maturity, the 
members of the system must develop common expectations with regard to the 
standards that are to be used in making political evaluations, the way 
they ought to feel toward political institutions and personalities, and the 
way they perceive and interpret political phenomena. These three elements 
I shall call the basic political orientations. 


Consensus with regard to these is a necessary although not a suffi- 
cient condition for maintenance of a system through time. My assumption is 
that if in the development from child to adult, convergence of expectations 
with regard to these basic orientations fails to materialize, then the mem- 
bers of the system will find it difficult if not impossible to cooperate to 
the degree necessary for making political decisions that are acceptable as 
legitimate. The. Hobbesian war of all against all becomes a real possibility, 
even though in actual life this outcome is normally avoidable either through 
the intensification of the other integrative practices or through the use of 
force, generally thought to be the least successful means over the long run. 
In any event, if the system does not collapse and disappear, it at least 
changes its basic form, 


David Easton 


From Plato onwards, the great political theorists have of course 
recognized that what happens to the child has vital significance for the 
destinies of a given political system. Modern totalitarian systems, as 
well as others, have consciously used formal education and special youth 
organizations to bolster their regimes. Thus although in practice we 
recognize that the political evolution of the child is critical for the 
maintenance of a system, there has been little actual research to indicate 
just what happens in the process of political maturation and how critical 
this process is. We do not have reliable knowledge about how a child ac- 
quires the political outlook that fails or succeeds in integrating him 
into a given political system and what alternative processes are more or 
less likely to do so. 


II 


Before we can intelligently enter upon a discussion of political 
socialization of young people, we need to get our conceptual bearings if 
only because there has been very little in the way of a theoretical struc- 
ture for research in this area. As I have suggested, it is useful to look 
at the socialization of consensus as involving the acquisition of three 
types of basic political orientations. A few simple illustrations will 
demonstrate what is implied in the case of each of these orientations and 
will enable us to see their connection with political consensus. 


With regard to the way a person orients himself to political knowledge 
and information, the assumption is that most members of the system must share, 
in some presently unspecifiable but nonetheless determinate minimal degree, 
an image of the nature of the political processes, events, institutions, and 
persons with respect to which they may interact in their political behavior. 
For example, if for the moment we hold values and attitudes constant and 
we let one half of the members of the American political system perceive 
government as consisting of the people and institutions at Washington and the 
other half view it as a ruling class acting in a concealed and conspiratorial 
way through puppets at Washington, we could expect this condition to generate 
far-reaching divisions in party alignments and policy positions. The capacity 
to work together in the solution of differences depends in some measure upon 
having a relatively congruent image of political persons and institutions. 
Although the point is only too apparent when thought about, it is consistently 
overlooked in discussions of political consensus. 


In the case of values, if for the moment we view them as the most gen- 
eral goals toward which members hold that a system should strive, there can 
be little doubt of their importance for holding a system together. We need 
only cite the example of Ghana today. There survival of the system is 
threatened by the great chasm that separates the traditional values of tribal 
life, as represented in the Ashanti Confederacy, from the modern rational- 
istic values of Nkrumah embodied as they are in the image of a free repre- 
sentative system stabilized by improvement of the standard of living and 
objective administration through a technical bureaucracy. 
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With regard to attitudes, the assumption is that if differences among 
major segments of the system with regard to the nature of the affect they 
display toward perceived political objects passes beyond a certain minimum 
there will be difficulty in holding the system together. If in important 
matters relatively equal numbers of members trust and distrust political 
persons, institutions or processes, stand in awe of them and are disrespect- 
ful, feel efficacious and powerless, display interest and indifference, or 
stand consistently sympathetic and hostile, the possibilities of harmonious 
political relationships will clearly be reduced if not destroyed. 


To say that minimal consensus is necessary for the maintenance of a 
political system is quite commonplace. By itself it says little that is 
new or interesting. The intriguing question has always concerned the de- 
velopment of indices to identify such a state and the specification of the 
conditions under which it might prevail. Nevertheless, what the conceptual- 
ization here adds to this statement is a means of breaking down the idea of 
consensus into its component variables, namely, knowledge, values and 
attitudes. As it stands, consensus is too vague and undifferentiated a term 
to be useful. It takes on meaning for research when it is reduced to more 
easily managed elements. By examining the agreement or disagreement in a 
system with respect to each of these elements, it would be possible to begin 
to develop some measure of the degree of overall consensus that could be 


said to exist. That is, consensus is here defined in terms of congruence of 
basic orientations. 


My problem, however, is not one of studying the conditions under which 
consensus can be achieved. If it were it would lead us down a rather dif- 
ferent conceptual path. We would want to know something about the minimal 
range of variation in basic orientations that is compatible with the main- 
tenance of a given system, the number of persons who would have to be in 
agreement at any time, the effect of their concentration or dispersion over 
the territory covered by a system, and the intensity of the orientations 
they share. Nevertheless the path we do want to follow in understanding 
something about the way a system achieves continuity over time, requires us 
to be able to sort out those orientations that are significant for the 
maintenance of a system. And the very ones that are significant are those 
that are involved in the consensual aspects of a system. This is why they 
are important for us. Therefore in order the better to investigate the way 
in which socialization contributes to continuity of significant orientations 
in a system we must pursue the question of consensus a little further. 


Not all disagreement or cleavage in the basic orientations of the 
members in a system need necessarily constitute a threat to its survival. 
Whether or not it does will depend upon the subject matter or object with 
respect to which the disagreement prevails. For example, it is obvious that 
democratic systems manage to survive even in the face of deep cleavages with 
respect to all these orientations. Party alignments, candidate preferences 
and issue choices may well reflect the fact that members of the system have 
adopted widely divergent images of their political opponents, use sharply 
different criteria for evaluating persons and issues, and feel strongly but 
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differently toward the same political figures and parties. Whether or not 
the mere existence of cleavage in all or some of the basic orientations 
will constitute a threat to the system depends upon the subject matter in 
which the differences center. 


Although subject matters may show infinite variety and it would be 
possible to classify them in many ways, from the point of view of the 
maintenance of a system there are three major objects with respect to which 
the extent of consensus is vital. I shall call these the government or 
authorities, the regime, and the political community. These objects or 
subject matters toward which the basic orientations may be directed repre- 
sent three different levels of the system. 


The utility of analytically dividing the system into these three 
levels derives from the different relevance and meaning of each for the 
maintenance of a system, When we speak of changes in a system we may mean 
one of three things: that the government or day to day authorities have 
been changed, that the regime or basic form and norms of the system have 
been altered, or that the community in which the government and regime 
operate has been broken up into two or more separate systems or fused with 
another system. It’is possible for a system to change at one level alone 
or at all levels simultaneously and typically in the history of political 
systems, the rate of change has been greater at the governmental, regime, 
and community levels in that order. 


Just as consensus becomes a manageable term when broken down into its 
elements, so the idea of maintenance of a system can be useful for research 
only if we differentiate it into its components. We can now see that the 
impact of agreement or disagreement in a political system will in part be 
a function of the object toward which the disagreement is directed. Lack 
of consensus in basic orientations at the governmental level will usually 
not have the same consequences as if this condition occurred at one of the 
other levels. It is for this reason that we can say that the components of 
the system represent different levels; they are so structured that we can 
say that one is prior to the other in importance for purposes of under- 
standing how the system is maintained. 


Let us look more closely at each of the three possible levels of 
consensus in a democratic system. The government or authorities consist 
of all those roles through which the day to day formulation and administra- 
tion of binding decisions for a society are undertaken. In relating to 
this object in the political system, members typically display wide and 
often deep cleavages of attitudes and values. Normally it is not consensus 
but cleavage that is expected with respect to the political authorities. 
Members are expected to take opposing views on who is to govern and the 
policies they are to pursue. This level tends to become one of high 
tension, if only because the differences that are intrinsic to the situa- 
tion periodically become magnified through the conflict between parties 
and interest groups as they seek to settle their disputes. 
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We would expect therefore that the political orientations applying to 
government would display the lowest measure of accord. Although there is 
no comparative material, studies on voting behavior do bear out the fact 
that there is a considerable measure of disagreement. They reveal not only 
stable cleavages in the American system along party lines but also substan- 
tial diversity of orientations with regard to perceptions of political 
figures and parties, evaluation of the performance of leaders and parties, 
stands on issues, and attitudes toward candidates. (1)* 


Not even at the governmental level, however, can cleavages alone 
prevail. Some minimal degree of consensus is probably required, in order 
to dull the edges of conflict and division that are periodically sharpened 
through electoral campaigns. Consensus with regard to the regime will be 
seen to have this consequence in part. But some ties probably have to be 
strung between members of the system at the very level with regard to which 
conflict is taking place if the partisans are not to be flung by the cen- 
trifugal force of policy dispute into permanent and irreconcilably hostile 
camps. 


A recent study points to some of the elements of consensus that pre- 
vents the partisan members from drifting too far apart, even in the heat 
of campaigns. Most members of the sample examined in this study tended to 
agree at least on the agenda of issues that they thought ought to be dis- 
cussed so that they were not talking past each other. Most also agreed on 
the criteria to be used in judging the worth of candidates, on a number of 
specific issues which were thereby removed from the area of contention, and 
on the meaning and significance of the outcome of the election. (2) But 
it is of the nature of this level of political interaction that the areas 
of difference should overshadow those of accord. 


Although we have little by way of reliable data on which to rest an 
analysis, in the case of consensus at the level of the regime the reverse 
is probably true. A system would not be able to survive if agreement in 
this case did not overshadow differences. 


Basic orientations at the level of the regime may be analyzed in two 
parts. There are, first, the orientations that relate to the given organ- 
ization or form of government for which a constitution, written or unwritten, 
spells out the formal prescriptions both as to structure and allocation of 
rights and privileges. Although we often assume that there must be agree- 
ment with regard to our knowledge or perceptions of the formal structure, 
limited testing does indicate that if there is considerable consensus, it 
probably lies in the area of large scale ignorance. This might lead one to 
suspect that it does not matter much, from the point of view of mere survival, 
whether the members of the system understand the nature of the formal and 
informal constitutional provisions. What might prove to be of greater im- 
portance is their attitude toward the general form of the political structure. 
As long as the members are favorably disposed toward the constitutional forms, 
even if they are vaguely conceived, this will serve to perpetuate them. Know- 
ledge may of course become vital at moments when changes of a far-reaching 
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character are suggested, 


The second part of a regime consists of those customary rules that 
may be so universally accepted as to become part of the political culture, 
supported largely by social rather than special legal sanctions. These 
are, for example, the norms that approve of the existence of a competitive 
party system, that establish a politics of compromise rather than in- 
transigence, that spell out the so-called rules of the game legitimating 
a government's actions, that place a premium upon tolerance of opposing 
points of view rather than upon monolithic conformity, and that impose 
upon a member the civic duty to adopt a partisan position while showing 
a deep concern for the common good. Substantial consensus of orientations 
with regard to this aspect of the regime are probably the necessary condi- 
tions for the tolerance of wide and pervasive cleavages at the governmental 
level. That is, alternations in governments or ruling authorities are 
feasible only because there is sufficient consensus with regard to orienta- 
tions toward the regime to provide a stable understructure. 


If the maintenance of consensus with regard to the regime is logically 
prior to the shifting character of government, this is equally the case in 
the relationship between the regime and the political community. The po- 
litical community for this purpose consists of an aggregate of persons who 
seek to solve their problems in common through a shared political structure. 
The assumption is that the maintenance of a system requires that its members 
share their orientations with regard to the community itself as an object 
of perception, evaluation and attitudinal expression. The breakdown of 
consensus at this level becomes apparent not when governments have changed 
or regimes have been displaced, but whan a large separatist movement forms 
or civil war threatens. At these moments, if the community is seriously 


dismembered, the old political regime and governments frequently fall with 
them, 


The utility of analyzing a political system in terms of levels is now 
apparent. The notion of levels derives its justification from the fact that 
the absence of consensus at each level, in an ascending order from government 
to regime to-~community is usually consistent with the maintenance of other 
aspects of the political system as long as consensus with regard to basic 
orientations prevails at the next higher levels. For example, as long as 
no powerful group challenges the form of the regime or the unity of the 
given political community, severe conflict at the governmental level with 
regard to which party is to hold power in any period offers very little 
threat to the rest of the political system. If no powerful group questions 
the nature of the regime, the consensus with regard to basic orientations 
at this level leaves the way free for even deep and protracted pluralistic 
struggles over control of public policy. To be sure if these governmental 
or policy conflicts persisted over a long period, the cleavage at this 
level would filter through to other levels. Typically under these condi- 
tions, as the present events in France amply show, dissatisfied groups begin 
to question the fundamental arrangements themselves. At this point, cleavage 
at the lower, that is, the governmental level begins to act upon and erode 
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consensus at the higher level. 


And what applies to the relationship between government and regime, 
is equally true, other things constant, of the relationship between regime 
and community. Just as governments typically change their character without 
seriously disturbing the nature of the regime, so regimes may and do change 
without involving a destruction of the political community. From the 
seventeenth to the twentieth century the English constitutional order has 
experienced a variety of profound modifications without at any point bring- 
ing into question the existence of the nucleus of the English political 
community, except to expand or contract the territory under its authority. 
But as in the case of the possible impact of cleavages at the governmental 
level upon the regime, similarly if the differences concerning the desira- 
bility of a regime become sufficiently great and protracted among powerful 
groups, both the regime and the community may fall together. This almost 
occurred in the United States at the time of the Civil War when the com- 
munity was divided against itself and could well have taken the path toward 
the establishment of two separate systems, 


It is typically the case also when subgroups within a system find that 
the constitutional order fails to provide sufficient outlet for or recogni- 
tion of their demands. They may be then driven to seek satisfaction of 
their needs through the organization of separatist movements, not for the 
modification of the regime, but for the destruction of the unity of the 
community. The experience of the split in the political community of 
India along cultural-religious lines and the organization of two separate 
political systems rather than the construction of a regime satisfactory 
to both groups illustrates this point well. No amount of research with 
regard to the orientations of the Indians toward their regime could by 
itself satisfactorily account for the breakdown of the community, aside, 
of course, from the role of the imperial power. We would have to determine 
not only the effect of the struggle over the regime upon the outlook of the 
-Indians toward a unified community, but also the other factors that helped 
to weaken and then destroy their image of a unified India as a desirable 
one, their values that had led them to put a store upon a single community 
in the past, and their general attitudes toward such a community. 


The identification of these three levels of a system, together with 
the three types of political orientations, provides us with an initial way 
of conceptualizing the study of political socialization. It means that we 
need not turn at random to the vast variety of political ideas and attitudes 
to which young people in a democratic society are exposed. Our structure 
of concepts, when presented in tabular form, gives us a set of nine cells. 
Each of these cells represents a kind of orientation is is acquired by each 
new generation in a political system. In the light of the discussion to 
this point, I am suggesting that it is worth looking at the socialization 
of orientations classified in this way if only because the problem of the 
nature of consensus in relation to them is vital to the overall maintenance 
of a system, 
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TYPES OF POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS 


Levels of a 
Political Basic Political Orientations 
System 


Knowledge Values Attitudes 


Community 


Regime 


Government 


To appreciate the implications of the conceptual structure proposed 
here, it is useful to look at the alternative structure implicit in the 
existing literature that deals with political socialization. This reveals 
three things: that concern with socialization has been largely peripheral 
to other interests and therefore there are few reliable data upon which to 
base any analysis; that the small amount of research that does exist has 
been geared to the needs and perspectives of disciplines other than political 
science; and that because of this ancestry, these studies have quite un- 
wittingly been led to confine themselves largely to orientations in that 
part of the system I have called the government. The last two points call 
for some extended comments. 


Since the research dealing directly with political socialization is 
so scanty, we must take our cue of the direction in which it is moving from 
the main body of data out of which odd bits and pieces about the nature of 
political socialization can be gleaned.(3) These fragments of research have 
been embodied in general studies of voting behavior, political attitudes, 
and the relationship of personality to political behavior broadly conceived. 
The significant point for us is that this research has drawn its inspiration 
from the needs and objectives of disciplines other than political science, 
such as social psychology, sociology, and education. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the research should reflect, not the perspectives of political 
science, but the needs and objectives of these other disciplines. This fact 
has had certain important consequences for the nature of the research, as one 
might expect. 
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In the first place, the theoretical criteria that dictate the prior- 
ities with regard to this research are not necessarily those that would 
have been attractive to someone immersed in the perspectives of political 
science. It is well known, for example, that the motivations underlying 
the Columbia voting studies were closely associated with the needs of 
social psychology for its study of the way in which people make decisions 
in various areas of life. Some work had already been done in areas other 
than politics, but in order to refine techniques for unravelling the de- 
terminants of choice, it was useful to construct interviewing methods 
applicable to large aggregates of persons in the process of making well- 
defined decisions. Voting provided a natural setting for the development 
of technical inventions in this area, particularly because the unit of 
study, that is, the vote, could be so easily identified and isolated. 


But it would be naive to imagine that these technical criteria alone 
account for the selection of voting as an area for intensive investigation. 
The fact that at the present time politics has begun to emerge as a vital 
field of activity in the United States has not been irrelevant.(4) Al- 
though the methods could equally well have been developed in relation to 
economic decisions of various sorts, it is clear that in turning to the 
study of voting social psychology was given the opportunity to apply its 
methods and theories to an area of transparent social significance and 
probably of compelling interest to the research workers themselves. 


Although the relative ease with which a well-defined unit such as 
voting could be studied gave some plausibility to the selection of this 
area for an understanding of the way people arrive at decisions, theoretical 
justification becomes less tenable when we look at other interests of social 
psychology. For example, psychologists and sociologists interested in the 
acquisition, development, diffusion, and assimilation of attitudes could and 
do refine their theoretical tools in a wide range of substantive fields. The 
increasing interest shown in politics derives not from any special theoreti- 
cal problems that are found there but rather from the fact that the substantive 
conclusions themselves have an obvious and quite practical social significance. 
Even those dedicated to the study of personality structure have been enticed 
into pursuing their interests in political situations. Although research 
into the authoritarian personality might just as easily, and in some ways 
even more easily, have been pursued in other contexts, as for example within 
the family where considerable work had been done or within small religious 
organizations, the unmistakable substantive appeal and policy relevance of a 
political setting can hardly be overlooked as an active motivation, 


I am not of course arguing that just because pressing political matters 
were selected as areas of research, other disciplines weakened in any way the 
outcome of their efforts. How useful this research has been from the point of 
view of any of the given disciplines is not a matter that I am called upon or 
qualified to discuss. My only point is that although the theoretical rele- 
vance of this research to each of the given disciplines may be quite apparent 
to the members of these disciplines from the .point: of viewcof political science 
there is much that is wanting. The fact that there are shortcomings in this 
respect is the responsibility not of these disciplines but of political science 
itself. 
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From the point of view of the theoretical needs and perspectives of 
political science, the contributions of the other disciplines have been of a 
twofold character. At the level of technical skill and invention, they have 
been at the least suggestive and at the most, of crucial significance in 
providing tools for research hitherto inaccessible to political science if 
only because there was not a sharp awareness of the way in which these tools 
could be applied directly to politically relevant problems, At the theoret- 
ical level, however, where priorities of substantive interest and criteria 
of relevance are paramount, uncritical acceptance of the problems identified 
as important for research would result in political scientists abdicating 
their responsibilities as specialists in their chosen field. 


As the result either of accident or the manifest practical relevance 
of certain areas, the other disciplines have insisted on entering political 
research largely, although not exclusively, through one door, namely, the 
one that leads to an understanding of partisanship or political cleavage. 
The voting studies and their associated or derivative research, have focused 
on the factors that induce members of a political system to vote the way 
they do, and to act on behalf of, become involved with, or prefer a given 
party, candidate, or issue. Voting research has concentrated on under- 
standing why members of a system participate along the existing lines of 
partisanship. The attitude studies have typically sought to illuminate the 
sources and characteristics of various kinds of partisan ideological com- 
mitments, usually along some kind of right-left or conservative-liberal 
dimension, And many of the personality inquiries have been intent upon 
sorting out the determinants of latent or manifest predispositions toward 
authoritarian as contrasted with democratic political positions which of 
course have partisan political implications. 


The result has been that quite unwittingly, data have piled up with 
regard to the factors that influence the adoption of partisan positions in 
a political system. The emphasis has been placed upon the source of po- 
litical cleavages in a system through alignments in partisan relationships, 
the acquisition of broadly differentiating political ideologies or response 
patterns, and the development of a partisan spirit of involvement and 
concern, 


To the limited extent that this research has pushed bach into child- 
hood and adolescence for additional information about the influences at 
work, we have obtained some understanding of the way in which partisanship 
is socialized in the United States. But once we cast these results within 
a broader analytic framework, we can see the direction in which current 
research has been moving. This research has helped us to understand some 
of the processes at work in socialization but largely at the governmental 
level where, as we have already seen, partisan cleavages are probably most 
pronounced, This is not at all an unexpected outcome if we take into con- 
sideration that the investigators here were social scientists interested in 
politics primarily as a secondary area for the application of their techniques 
and concepts, Such cleavages are the most visible and dramatic upon first 
inspection and certainly need understanding. But because they are the most 
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prominent, they are apt to distract attention from deeper processes also 
at work. 


What has been almost entirely neglected, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions (5),is that broad substratum of consensus at the regime and 
community levels within which, we have assumed, the deep-seated cleavages 
at the governmental level alone becomes possible. And if a system is to 
perpetuate itself over the generations, then not only would we expect to 
find that the patterns of political partisanship might display some con- 
tinuity, but what is of equal importance, we would anticipate that the 
orientations at the lower levels of the system would have to be transmitted 
as well. Socialization must occur at all levels of the system. If we 
confine research to the most obvious level we would be at a loss to explain 
the way a system does or does not manage to maintain itself through time. 


IV 


With these broad conceptual matters behind us, we can now turn to some 
of the specific problems that would have to be explored if we wish to under- 
stand the way socialization takes place with respect to basic orientations 
at all levels of a system. Socialization is essentially a learning process 
through which as a member matures physiologically in a society he acquires 
a certain range of political orientations. Since it is a learning process 
we might be justified in assuming, aside from any evidence to the contrary, 
that if the conclusions of contemporary psychology in areas other than 
politics such as aggression, sexuality, achievement and dependence, are 
correct, what is learned early in the process of maturation tends to endure 
and spills over into the later periods.(6) Not that adults stop learning 
but their learning takes place within a rather well-defined and therefore 
limiting matrix of earlier patterns of behavior. All that this means is that 
in the usual case the rate of change for behavior already learned declines 
with the increase in age. 


With respect to political orientations we need not adopt this con- 
clusion as an untested assumption. The research conducted in the socializa- 
tion of political participation and partisanship offers certain initial 
hypotheses that have the advantage of being quite consistent with the 
conclusions of psychology already mentioned. These political hypotheses 
indicate, in the first place, that in the United States by the time a person 
has reached the age of 16, and certainly by the time he has reached his 
normal legal majority of 21, he has acquired a set of attitudes that it is 
difficult to distinguish from those of mature adults coming from similar 
backgrounds.(7) Development of attitudes toward participation, voting and 
ideology tends to be complete at a relatively early age. 


In the second place, not only are these attitudes complete but they 
have become by this age relatively fixed or stabilized. That is, after the 
period of adolescence or youth is past, these political orientations may 
change or develop, but if they do, it is normally at so slow a rate that we 
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can say they are stable.(8) For a small part of an adequate sample, of 
course, significant changes may occur. For most of such a sample partisan 
orientations would be relatively stable, although changes with regard to 
party alignment, that is, partisanship as expressed in party identification, 
would be even less likely than attitude expressed as political ideology. 


Partisanship refers to the governmental level of orientations, as 
has already been pointed out, and we have little evidence as to whether 
orientations toward regime and community follow the same pattern. Some 
data seem to show that at least with regard to attitudes toward those 
rules of the game embodied in certain traditional civil liberties such as 
tolerance or non-conformity, attitudes and values are relatively fixed 
and complete by the end of adolescence.(9) We might well surmise on the 
basis of common sense observations, that other orientations toward com- 
munity and regime should be even less likely to change than those toward 
party and ideology. 


The reason for this is that in the normal life of a democratic 
political system it is not only usual but also expected and preferred that 
members question and scrutinize their ideologies and party preferences. 
Democratic norms hold that one ought not to vote in a spirit of blind and 
uncritical loyalty. Change of party affiliation is morally acceptable if 
not desirable from time to time. But with regard to the regime and commun- 
ity, not only are members normally reluctant to tolerate novel alternatives, 
but the whole weight of the practical democratic ethic is to put even dis- 
cussion of the desirability of a radical change beyond the pale of re- 
spectability. Even in otherwise tolerant systems, severe social sanctions 
threaten those who would question the fundamental premises of the regime 
or community; they may be branded immoral, deviant, subversive, or crack- 
pot. We consider it ethically natural that a system should use whatever 
means deemed necessary to perpetuate the fundamental character of its 
political order and the existing unity of its community. For these 
reasons we might certainly be justified in expecting that research would 
reveal that orientations at the community and regime levels are much more 
deeply seated and therefore less easily displaced than those at the gov- 
ernmental level. 


If it is true that the stability of governmental orientations can be 
accounted for as a product of early attachments during the pre-adult stages 
of life, and if it is also correct to surmist that community and regime 
orientations would turn out to be at least as tenacious, we would be 
justified in assuming that something must be happening before adulthood 
is reached that serves to create these relatively unyielding attachments 
to community and regime. On the basis of our initial evidence of the 
significance of a person's early years, therefore, the study of political 
socialization will make sense only if it pushes back before the adult 
period and seeks to reveal the way in which a hard core of orientations is 
transmitted to and inculcated in the young person. We shall for this 
reason find it is useful to confine the discussion of socialization to 
this pre-adult period of life. We leave as a separate task an inquiry into 
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the way in which and the extent to which adult learning and experiences alter 
and reshape the hard core of patterns acquired at an earlier period. (10) 


Our assumption then is that as in other areas of behavior, the pre- 
adult stages are the vital formative years in political life. We can now 
ask: What would be a useful way of undertaking research with regard to 
this formative period? 


The approach typically adopted in cleavage research has been a static 
one, We have snapshots of the kinds of political orientations toward govern- 
ment young people hold at a given time and place or as they change in the 
historically brief intervals between elections. But for a fuller under- 
standing of how young people come to hold these views, where they come from 
and where they are going during this early malleableperiod, it is essential 
to direct our attention to the developmental aspect of socialization. How 
do young people acquire the orientations that they come to adopt at each 
in a number of stages of their social and chronological maturation? 


What we have here is a conception of the new-born child as the raw 
material upon which the society has to work and which will ultimately be 
processed into an adult with rather stable political orientations. A full 
understanding of why the outcome is what it is requires us to explore what 
happens to the child as he advances from infancy through childhood and ado- 
lescence or youth to adulthood and as he is subjected to the variety of 
influences of family, peer groups, schools, and the broader social aggregates 
of class and status, regional location, ethnic groups and the like. (11) 


Several major questions are relevant to such a developmental study. 
First, it has been suggested that from the perspective of the needs of the 
individual himself to make an adjustment to American society, if he is to 
achieve "a satisfying membership in a social group" (12) adolescence is the 
period when he must begin to behave like an adult. At that period he can be 
expected to accept many of the social responsibilities of increased maturity, 
presumably including political responsibilities. Therefore in terms of 
optimal social development for a child, that is, from a subjective point of 
view, it might well be better to leave his overall political education to 
adolescence or at least to late childhood. At that age he would have a 
mental and emotional apparatus better adapted to dealing with such matters, 


Although we have no reliable evidence as to when political socializa- 
tion actually does begin, we do know that as in the case of other critical 
areas of social behavior, the child is inevitably exposed to political 
phenomena at a very tender age. Even if parents and siblings could them- 
selves avoid transmitting to him many of their own orientations, they would 
find it difficult if not impossible to shelter him from influences outside 
the home to which he might react. There is no reasonable way in which we 
could conceive of the postponement to adolescence of all political social- 
ization, 
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Furthermore, even if this were desirable from the point of view of 
the child's own progressive development, from the standpoint of the needs 
of the political system for continuity and integration, it would probably 
be, if not disastrous, at least dangerous. The danger would arise if only 
because in terms of contemporary knowledge of childhood, it is axiomatic 
that many of the most enduring, although not absolutely unchangeable, 
orientations are acquired by the age of five or six. If it were to push 
out of this very malleable age period a matter of such vital importance 
as the continuity of its political system, a society might well unneces- 
sarily imperil its future. 


Whatever evidence we have bears witness to the fact that a system 
does not permit the advantages of early inculcation of political orienta- 
tions to be overlooked. For example, it is common knowledge that once a 
child has become sensitive to other persons outside the family situation, 
he has the opportunity to pose questions charged with considerable political 
content. And since some answer is normally forthcoming from the adults in 
his environment, they will find it impossible to avoid transmitting 
political orientations. 


The child typically queries his parents or siblings about the role 
of policemen, firemen, postmen, soldiers or the flag. These he can 
scarcely avoid seeing on the streets or in his readily available picture 
books. Such simple questions as who pays the postman or policeman as 
compared to who pays daddy, or why do we have to do what the policeman 
says, immediately create a context in which the parent can circumvent the 
political elements only with extreme difficulty. Any catalogue of pre-school 
age children's toys reveals an amazing number with political connotations 
and it would be interesting to discover how the political meanings are 
communicated and interpreted at this early age. Symbols such as the flag, 
related as it is to orientations toward the political community, tradition- 
ally draw the interest and pique the curiosity of many children. Further- 
more, in societies in which persons are exposed to the stimuli of mass 
media, whole new ranges of experiences become possible. These are especially 
significant today when pictorially through television the minor crises of 
intense political campaigns and their associated rhetoric and symbolisms 
May pass across the child's horizon. 


Coupled to the problem of when political socialization has its start, 
is a second major question: Are there any well-defined stages, possibly 
correlated with age, in the further development of the socializing process? 
Traditionally in the study of pre-adults, the classification of the maturing 
process is drawn along age lines. The life cycle is broken into infancy, 
childhood, adolescence or youth, and adulthood. It is true that there is 
considerable difficulty in distinguishing these stages in our society with 
any real sharpness; aside from adolescence, they are vague social rather 
than precise physiological categories.(13) And our society provides few 
rites or rituals to help us decide when a person has passed over the boundary 
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from one category to another. The line between a late adolescent and young 
adult, for example, is particularly troublesome to define, 


Without pausing to debate the utility of this classification for 
political socialization, we do have data to dispel the older conviction 
that critical changes in political orientations occur at the time a youth 
enters the labor market, selects a mate, sets up a household and begins 
to adopt the normal responsibilities of early adulthood.(14) As has 
already been mentioned, by the physically mature age of 16, sometime before 
the average adolescent crosses the threshold into the responsibilities of 
social maturity today, he has acquired a full bundle of political orienta- 
tions that differs little from that of adults in the same social groups. 


Not only that, but there is some evidence to suggest that the sta- 
bilization of development may well take place at an even earlier age, that 
is, not at the end but by the beginning of adolescence. This would be an 
important point to establish firmly. A review of the literature and some 
preliminary scrutiny of raw data presently being gathered from a working 
and a middle class high school in the Midwest suggest that for those who 
go on to high school, there is little evidence of substantial development 
during the whole of the high school period, at least in the area of govern- 
mental orientations. The period of adolescence, from about fourteen to 
sixteen, appears to constitute a plateau in which there may be a certain 
reinforcement of orientations but few if any significant changes for most 
persons. And if my suspicion is correct that community and regime orienta- 
tions are learned even earlier and are more deeply imbedded than governmental 
ones, it would seem reasonable to hypothesize that they too reach a plateau 
at least at about the same time, The conclusion is apparent. Among the 
various stages of political development, it would be worth investigating 
initially whether the period of childhood, both pre-school and elementary 
school, is not most decisive in the acquisition of political orientations. 


This second major question, dealing with the course of political 
socialization after its inception in early childhood, suggests a third one 
along similar but more general lines. To what extent is the path along 
which political socialization moves, continuous or discontinuous? 


A number of alternative developmental patterns are theoretically 
possible.(15) In the discussion to this point the implication has been 
that political development is probably smooth and continuous. The image 
is one of the very young person gradually absorbing orientations at the 
various political levels, each succeeding set of orientations being con- 
sistent with the earlier ones and enriching or reinforcing them. The 
product by adulthood is a full set of more or less compatible orientations in 
all political levels. The smoothness of the curve would suggest that if we 
had tested an adult at some point in childhood, later development would not 
be too different from what we might have expected from a projection of his 
early orientations. There are data hinting that this is the typical 
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developmental pattern at least with respect to partisan and ideological 
orientations. (16) 


There is further implicit in my remarks the notion that age growth 
does not display a parallel development with political orientations, at 
least after childhood is past. The process is continuous but tends to stop 
at a given age. The image here is one in which basic orientations are 
gradually absorbed up to a young age and then remain constant right through 
to adulthood, early tutoring having resulted in effectively fixating them 
so that the individual is encapsulated politically for the rest of his life. 
When phrased in these explicit terms, this is a course of development that 
one might find difficult to accept. But if we connect it with our knowledge 
about the relatively indifferent place politics has in the life of the 
average adolescent and adult in the United States, the interpretation takes 
on a somewhat more realistic air and would be worth investigating. 


An entirely different course of development is possible however, 
especially if it should turn out upon actual research that development is 
not basically complete either by the end of childhood or of adolescence. It 
is conceivable that the acquisition of orientations is discontinuous at a 
given point or at various points in the whole of the course of development, 
with the curve resembling a step-function. There is no reason, as Breslaw (17) 
suggests, why there could not be periods of latency, during which certain 
political orientations lie dormant, only to be triggered into a positive and 
visible response by some social or emotional crisis. The direction in which 
the orientation might go would not be entirely predictable even if the nature 
of the latent state was known. This would represent a traumatic course of 
development as against a continuous one, 


Of course no one of these paths of development may emerge but rather 
some combination of them. It is also entirely likely that different sub- 
groups in a political system might display substantially different patterns. 


A fourth major question concerns the presence of any special order of 
transmission to young people of the different kinds of orientations linked 
to each level of a political system. Is a young person more likely to acquire 
his orientations toward the regime and community before those toward govern- 
ment? A greater measure of consensus is probably necessary at the regime 
and community level, if a system is to maintain itself, than at the govern- 
mental level. At the latter level, as we saw, the cleavages of partisanship 
are not only present but are themselves a condition of existence for democratic 
systems, One might therefore suspect that regime and community orientations 
would be instilled very early. eS 


Although few comparative data are available, we do know that the adult 
governmental orientation most firmly fixed in the child at an early age is 
party affiliation as against political ideology. Once acquired, party iden- 
tification is less likely to change than ideology. No studies have been made 
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to attempt to explain why this should be the case although Hyman proposes 
a number of possible alternative explanations.(18) Party might be 
socialized early and most readily because of the simplicity of the symbols 
of party loyalty, the greater degree of direct indoctrination by parent 

to child, or because of the lesser range of alternatives available. 


The fact that party identification is absorbed at an early stage in 
the child's development does not of course mean that other orientations 
are necessarily postponed to a later period. It is quite consistent with 
the data to speculate that orientations to community and regime might arise 
if not at an earlier period at least simultaneously. If the assumption is 
made that the child tends to progress in its social learning from the con- 
crete to the general, then parties are not the only concrete political 
things immediately visible. After all, parties are not themselves visible 
entities to the young person. What he sees are the symbols and candidates 
of parties and what he feels are the emotional overtones of his parents 
about their party preferences. 


But if my reasoning about the pre-school age child is correct, the 
community and regime both have their concrete symbols to which a child is 
exposed at least as early as he is to party symbols, if not much earlier. 
The policeman on the corner or in the squadrol and the flag on a public 
building probably cross the child's horizon much earlier and far more 
frequently than party symbols. At best, the symbols of parties are episod- 
ically visible whereas the symbols of authority constantly present them- 
selves in a variety of forms. A good case can therefore be made for the 
high visibility in concrete forms at an early stage of a person's develop- 
ment of the symbols of the regime and community and therefore for the 
likelihood that the child will acquire orientations to these levels, if 
not before his governmental orientations, at least no later. 


Past research may have neglected other orientations in favor of 
party orientations for two reasons. In the first place, as has already 
been mentioned, the perspectives of those undertaking research in this 
area left them prone to probe into the socialization of governmental 
orientations and therefore it was natural to unearth little information 
about the comparative time appearance of other orientations. In the second 
place, research instruments at the present time are better equipped to 
elicit data about such relatively tangible phenomena as party identification 
or political ideology. These are areas in our political system about which 
people either are or can be made to be quite explicit. They are normally 
a matter for articulation in ordinary interaction between members of a 
System, Orientations toward community and regime, however, tend to be more 
subtle and are communicated less explicitly and consciously. They may be 
less accessible to research with the instruments presently available, at 
least on the scale of a social survey. Hence on the basis of the informa- 
tion available about the early acquisition of party orientations, it would be 
premature to conclude that community and regime orientations necessarily come 
late or last in the ordering of the acquisition of all political orientations. 
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Indeed, although we lack adequate data and consequently can deal with 
this matter only speculatively, certain evidence does hint at the hypothesis 
that community and regime orientations precede the more particular govern- 
mental ones, and then perhaps proceed contemporaneously throughout the 
pre-adult period. It is reasonable to attribute the relative permanence 
of party identifications to the early stage at which they are acquired. If 
it is true that what is learned earlier in life, especially by the age of 
5 or 6, has a tendency to be least easily dislodged, then we have a clue 
about the possible period of acquisition of community and regime orienta- 
tions. All impressionistic evidence points to the fact that these orienta- 
tions are even more difficult to change than those of partisanship. In 
part this might be due to the greater sanctions that a system imposes 
against non-conformity with regard to these as compared to partisan orienta- 
tions. It would nevertheless be well worth exploring the hypothesis first, 
that community and regime orientations endure longer and are more intransi- 
gent to change and second, that this is due to the fact that they are 
instilled at a tender and formative age and receive continuous reinforcement 
through social sanctions. 


We have not been able to discuss the order in which political orienta- 
tions are socialized without touching on the matter of the intensity with 
which a set of orientations is acquired. From a number of directions we 
have arrived at the conclusion that community and regime orientations are 
probably not only acquired at a somewhat earlier stage than governmental 
orientations, but they are also probably more deeply entrenched. That is, 
they are less subject to change as the person grows older. 


This hypothesis suggests a fifth major question that needs to be 
asked for a fuller understanding of the processes of political socialization. 
To what extent are political orientations successfully instilled in young 
people, in comparison at least with certain other social orientations to 
be mentioned shortly? 


It would be impossible to answer this question adequately without 
undertaking a full comparative study of the various areas of socialization 
and devising some techniques for measuring the tenacity of their hold on 
young people. However, even though precise measurement is not available, 
there are data that can at least offer us some crude impressions of how 
effective or enduring socialization may be over the whole range of political 
orientations at all levels. These data will suggest the hypothesis that, 
during the period of youth at least, political orientations cling more 
tenaciously in the minds of young people than certain other values and 
attitudes adults would like to see securely transmitted to them. 


The period of youth plays a special role in American society and it 

has been the object of extensive research. In fact of all phases of the life 
cycle, behavior in the period of youth is so markedly different that it has 
been given the special label, youth culture. The most pronounced feature 

of this youth culture is its repudiation of a whole range of adult values and 
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the effort to escape adult expectations and discipline. Where adults measure 
success and prestige in terms of vocational specialization, youths put a 
premium on rounded good fellowship; the exemplary individual is the one 
possessed of a well-developed non-specialized range of interests in the 
humanistic pattern. Where adults see their destinies in terms of their 
social responsibilities to family and job, youth seeks to assert itself by 
deliberately shaking off worldly or adult cares. The youth who merits 
prestige from his peers is the one who excels in personal attractiveness, 
popularity, skill in the pleasures of romantic love as confirmed by success 
in rating and dating, and a keen knowledge of and taste for special types of 
leisure pursuits such as sports, ultra-modern music, and lively uninhibited 
types of social dancing. © 


This phenomenon in which large segments of youth devote their time, 
energies, and resources to what appear to be trivial pursuits from the point 
of view of their later responsibilities as adults is peculiar to only a few 
societies of which America is one and perhaps the foremost. The values of 
youth are so much a part of our culture as a whole that although from time 
to time adults may wonder at the meaning and consequences of this behavior 
and deplore it, nevertheless they have come to accept it. Some have in fact 
gone even further; they have come to expect that one ought to sow his wild 
oats while he is young. If irresponsibility is not encouraged it is at 
least permitted. And older age groups themselves have not proved unwilling 
to idealize youth and from time to time, out of a romantic nostalgia for this 
all too fleeting state of irresponsibility and abandonment to the pursuit of 
pure fun, they even seek to refresh memories and experiences of their own 
bygone days through imitating youthful behavior. 


The reasons why youths turn against adult values in our society have 
been thoroughly documented.(19) We know that adolescence and youth con- 
stitute a period of stress and storm for American youth, not for any 
physiological reasons, as was once supposed, but because of the special 
position they hold in the social structure. Youth in all societies is a 
period when young people are confronted with two of their most critical 
decisions: the choice of a vocation and of a mate. In other societies and 
in the past of our own, a youth would plunge directly into the tasks of 
earning a living and raising a family and he would have little doubt as to 
the paths he ought to take. A son would normally be expected to follow in 
the vocational footsteps of his father and his mate would be partly if not 
entirely selected for him by his parents. 


Today the path toward job and marriage is strewn with a variety of 
disconcerting hurdles. Although by the end of adolescence a young person 
is physically prepared for marriage and well able to undertake a job, the 
complexities of a technological, changing society prevent him from stepping 
directly into his father's vocation. In many cases he requires prolonged 
training for types of jobs unknown in his father's day that will carry him 
well into adulthood and thereby require a lengthy postponement of marriage. 
Thus, while physiologically he is at the peak of his sexual and physical 
powers and is fully capable of having children and holding down a job, he 
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must relate to the opposite sex with trustworthy virtue and continue to be 
dependent upon his parents for income and support, a constant cause of ir- 
ritation and conflict. And, added to this, youth's position on the labor 
market is marginal; he is the last to be hired and the first to be fired. 


These sources of dissatisfaction and internal tension are compounded 
by the indeterminacy of the choices he must make both with respect to job 
and mate, Although in the expectations of the community he is supposed 
to be reaching the point of maturity where he can make these decisions him- 
self, he is not entirely free from supervision by his parents. His position 
in the family structure in this respect is peculiarly ambiguous. The 
authoritarian structure of the family in the past gave the parents complete 
control over the child, even to the point of life or death in some societies. 
Today, the authoritarian family in the United States has been destroyed as a 
norm, But even though the youth now stands in a more permissive relation- 
ship to his parents, the boundary line between the power of parent and 
child in day to day choices is not clearly defined, providing another serious 
source for frustration and friction on both sides. 


Youth's ambiguous place in the economic and family structure has led 
to the description of his overall social position as one of "tolerated 
parasitism," (20) a phrase invented by adults that in itself carries a strong 
overtone of disparagement. Confronted at one and the same time with the need 
to make vital decisions with regard to the future in the way of marriage and 
vocation and with the incapacities deriving from their position in the so- 
cial structure, youths have responded with classical withdrawal behavior. In 
the outcome they have attempted to carve out for themselves an area of life 
as independent of and alien to that of adults as possible. They have sought 
to retreat into a world of their own values anchored in the pursuit of 
pleasures and at the extreme, in social irresponsibility. 


In the area of politics, too, we might well anticipate that youth 
would seek to reject adult modes of behavior and in fact the typical inter- 
pretation of youth culture does suggest that this has occurred. But the 
picture is not entirely clear. Before we can accept this judgment, we must 
inquire into the kinds of expectations and patterns of behavior adults 
might consciously or quite unwittingly transmit to young people and then 
determine the extent to which they have been repudiated. 


On the one hand, adults are prone to accept the world that youths have 
carved out for themselves and to advocate that youths ought to enjoy them- 
selves while they can, Politics is too serious a matter for young people 
to meddle with. On the other hand, under the impulse from their own demo- 
cratic values, adults know that youth should be a period in which young 
citizens prepare themselves for accepting their future civic responsibilities, 
a period when they might learn that they have obligations to a broader com- 
munity. This is summed up in the commencement rhetoric that youths are the 
future leaders of the world. And the curricula of our schools are apt to 
reflect this ambivalence by attempting to instill in students a conscious- 
ness of the need to think in terms of the common good and their future 
responsibilities as dedicated citizens while at the same time suppressing 
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everything but the most anaemic and unprovocative discussion of political 
ideas, 


: In insisting upon preparation for citizenship at this period, edu- 
cation in a democracy is of course based upon sound principles. The period 
of youth would seem, on any independent estimate, to be well adapted to 
inspiring not only an interest in but a positive and serious concern for 

the welfare of society. Among adults, the demands of vocational special- 
ization with its accompanying narrowness of perspectives is known to inhibit 
a broad concern for the common good. The demands of a specialized vocation 
absorb a large part of the emotional energies and interests of adults and 
tend to separate members of a political system rather than to bring them 
together. Youths, however, are still humanistically oriented. When we link 
this with the fact that they are at the peak of their physical and emotional 
energies and are typically motivated by idealistic principles, the ground 
seems to be well prepared for the seeding and growth of a strong and thriving 
drive toward political interest, concern and even participation. 


The ambivalence that adults display between the feeling that youths 
ought not to be burdened down with serious matters and that they ought to 
be prepared for the grave tasks of citizenship, is further brought to light 
by the frequency with which adults are prone to deplore the indifference of 
youth to politics. It seems to suggest that adults believe that youth are 
repudiating adult orientations to politics. , 


For example, invidious comparisons are often drawn with the youth of 
other countries. It is pointed out that in Russia prior to the Revolution, 
the teenage was the time when young people became sufficiently fired by a 
purpose and ideology to do more than merely explore political problems 
intellectually. And in Germany a recent volume has recounted the way youths 
banded together in the Roamer movement at the turn of the century to rebel 
against the school system, family and in part the political order, moti- 
vated strongly by the feeling that something was wrong with the world and 
that they could do something now to prepare themselves for doing much more 
when they grew up. (21) 


Other countries have also experienced the spontaneous growth of youth 
movements with a political motivation.(22) Among them the United States is 
an exception. Not only have self-generated youth movements of any signifi- 
cant proportions failed to emerge here, but even tutelary organizations with 
social purposes, that is, youth organizations formed, shaped and supervised 
by adults, have never embraced more than a tiny fraction of the population, (23) 
This would certainly seem to bear out the impression that if there has not 
been a direct and open rejection of adult political orientations, at least 
there has been little acceptance of them, in itself a form of repudiation. 


In the empirical research with regard to the degree of youthful in- 
terest and participation in politics we find a similar overtone of dissatis- 
faction with the political role of youth, as though youths were rejecting 
adult standards.(24) Numerous investigations have shown incontestably that 
politics is an area of very low salience for youth in the United States. (25) 
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Although as young people grow to manhood, they do become better informed 
politically and more interested,(26) this has been interpreted not as the 
growth of a genuine concern for political life, but as the outgrowth of a 
special personality type that inspires American youth to conform to what 
his peers expect of him.(27) One ought to be informed and interested, not 
in order to do anything of a serious nature about it, but only to have the 
inside dope, to be in the know. It does not constitute a basis for pos- 
sible action, either as a young person, or even later as an adult. Youthful 
involvement in the form of interest and party alignment is normally paired 
with well entrenched apathy or indifference. And large segments of youth 
are neither well informed nor interested. It is true that there are 
youthful forays of an isolated and limited nature into politics, but these 
involve only a tiny fragment of the youthful population. Furthermore they 
are either in the form of a lark as part of the youth culture's permissive 
way of expressing itself, or they are the slight stirrings of response to 
deep social crises, as during the great depression of the thirties. 


In the face of the rich potentialities for serious political concerns 
at this period and in the face of the actual political involvement of youth 
in other countries, this presumed repudiation of adult political expecta- 
tions is accounted for and in part explained away on a number of grounds. 
It is said that in the United States the absence of youthful participation 
is a sign of health in the body politic, that all is going well. It is 
interpreted as an indication of a basic consensus that gives little cause 
for getting excited about politics. Although conflicts of interest may 
exist between social classes or farm and city, they are not deep or 
intractable.(28) Unlike the case of underdeveloped areas or such countries 
as Japan, social changes in the United States are neither too rapid nor too 
sharp to disturb the mind of young people or fire their imagination with a 
deep sense of wrong. And unlike Germany in the pre-Hitler period, the 
United States is a land still rich in opportunity so that the youth have no 
incentive to try to create a world better than the one they know. These 
factors, it is argued, have made it feasible for the unique American youth 
culture to grow to proportions so gigantic that although this culture helps 
to relieve the subjective tensions created by a complex and slowly changing 
society, it also serves to distract the minds of the young from more serious 


political matters. By absorbing so much of their energies it leaves little 
for other pursuits. 


There can be no doubt about the validity of these explanations for 
helping us to understand why young people in,the United States have failed to 
develop a true political consciousness. And yet as persuasive as they are, 
these explanations do not go to the heart of the matter or tell the whole 
story. They are based upon the premise that American youth have in fact 
repudiated adult values with regard to politics in the same way as they have 
in other areas of behavior. On this premise we are quite correctly called — 
upon to explain how it is that as in the case of social responsibility, 
sexual behavior, prominence given to leisure and pleasure, personal popular- 


ity and the like, youths have also been led to abandon adult patterns in 
politics. 
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Close scrutiny forces us to abandon this premise, however. We find 
that quite unlike other areas of behavior, in the case of politics there 
has in fact been no repudiation at all. What we have is a peculiar in- 
stance in which youths have not only failed to rebel against adult, but 
have instead followed a pattern of utter conformity, an amazing degree of 
submissive acceptance of the pattern of behavior of the older generation. 
What we are called upon to explain is not a failure in the area of social- 
ization in politics, but its very success. 


We have been able to accept the implication that as in the case of 
other areas, socialization has failed with regard to politics as well 
because, with other critics we have for the moment continued to look, not 
at the actual patterns of political behavior that are transmitted across 
the generations, but at the verbal expectations expressed in democratic 
theory about the civic responsibilities of young people. It is true these 
democratic values find an outlet in courses on civics in the schools and 
in democratic rhetoric on the proper occasions. But we know that young 
people are apt to be sensitive not to the verbal expressions of what is 
considered right and adequate, but to the actual model that adults present 
for them to emulate. And if we look at the actual patterns of adult be- 
havior in politics, we find that youthful behavior presents a faithful if 
pale reflection. 


With regard to governmental orientations, where alone considerable 
empirical data exist, the picture of adult behavior is the very one that 
adults have been inclined to deplore when they see it mirrored among young 
people. Although adults as an aggregate do display an interest in and 
knowledge of politics, it is well known that only a small fraction of the 
adult population is actively engaged in purposeful political activity, such 
as participation in political meetings, working for candidates, or con- 
tributing money. In spite of the exhortations implicit in democratic 
philosophy, for adults politics rates far lower than the pursuit of success 
in terms of wealth and sociability. 


But this is precisely the condition in which we find American youth 
except that as we might expect, the small percentage that actively involves 
itself in politics is undoubtedly considerably smaller than in the case of 
adults. Far from repudiating the actual orientations of adults toward 
politics, observation suggests that youth have faithfully mirrored their 
adults, that is, that socialization has been only too successful, at least 
at the governmental level. And my assumption all along has been that what 
is true for the governmental level is probably equally true at the regime 
and community levels as well. Youthful orientations, in other words, tend 
to be traditional with respect to politics, however innovating and variant 
they may be in other areas of social life. 


We can conclude therefore that if this reasoning is correct, we should 
find in research that in comparison with the other areas of behavior al- 
ready mentioned, political orientations tend to be transmitted from generation 
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to generation with a considerably higher degree of success. They represent 
today highly stable, traditional social patterns across the generations. If 
anywhere. it is here that one can properly apply the aphorism from Pope's 
Moral Essays, often misquoted in the literature, that "just as the twig is 
bent the tree's inclined." 


We have now touched upon a number of the major problems that would 
have to be explored if we are to begin to understand the processes under- 
lying political socialization. As in the case of the study of other large 
aggregates, we would of course expect that the processes might work dif- 
ferently for different subgroups of youths classified not only by age but 
by ethnic, class, status, regional and other criteria. We would also need 
to explore the roles played by various agencies, such as the family, schools, 
peers, and mass media, in the actual transmission of important political 
orientations. But my major point is that sufficient initial research has 
been done to make it profitable at the present time to begin to put some 
real effort into developing an analytic structure for the study of political 
socialization. Alternately, continued empirical research without the bene- 
fit of such conceptualization would only by accident make an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of such central puzzles as the way in which 
a political system manages to maintain and perpetuate itself or the extent 
to which the processes of socialization contribute to the emergence of 
changes in a political system. 
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NOTES 


A. Campbell, G. Gurin and W. E. Miller, The Voter Decides (New York, 
1954) and B. R. Berelson, P. F. Lazarsfeld, and W. N. McPhee, Voting 
(Chicago, 1954). 


B. R. Berelson et al., op. cit., p. 187. 


An excellent inventory and analysis has recently been completed by 
H. H. Hyman, in Political Socialization (Columbia University, Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, 1957). 


To confirm this, one only needs to look at the last chapter of 
B. R. Berelson et al., op. cit. 


An insightful beginning in research at the regime level has been made 
by David Riesman in Faces in the Crowd (New Haven, 1952). There he 
discusses partisanship but not in order to discover the determinants 
of party or ideological alignment. He is interested in discovering 
the roots of the will and capacity to commit oneself, regardless of 
the direction of the commitment. That is, he seeks to understand 

the determinants of the capacity for commitment in a partisan direc- 
tion rather than the influences at work upon the direction itself. 

No democratic system could endure long without the existence of such 
a capacity. 


For a review of research on socialization in areas other than the 
political see I. L. Child, "Socialization" in G. Lindzey (ed.), 
Handbook of Social Psychology, Vol. II (Cambridge, 1954). 


H. H. Hyman, op. cit. 
Ibid. 


S. A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties (New York, 
1955) at p. 105. 


A beginning has been made in this direction with regard to political 
socialization by A. Inkeles, "Social Change and Social Character: The 
Role of Parental Mediation," 11 Journal of Social: Issues (1955) 12-23. 


For development of the child in the social structure see the following 
classic articles by K. Davis: "The Sociology of Parent-Youth Conflict," 
5 American Sociological Review (1940) 523-35; "The Child and the Social 
Structure,’ 14 Journal of Educational Sociology (1940-41) 217-29; 
"Adolescence and the Social Structure" 236 Annals of American ionieen 

of Political and Social Science (1944) 8-16; also T. Parsons, Essays in 
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1. legislative research and the goals of political analysis. 


The term "legislature" is denotatively unambiguous. It directs attention 
unerringly to the empirical phenomena comprising certain bodies of men, organized 
in some fashion, doing certain things which are commonly described in studies 
of legislatures. 


a. End variables in political inouiry- 


But knowledge about legislatures requires that what is described be | 
related to something. The various "characteristics" used to describe legisla— 
tures, even in the most purely descriptive studies, are conceived of at least 
inferentially as variables upon which, presumably, other variables depend. 

Any political scientist has (or will agree others ought to have) some conception 
of the ultimate questions it is his job as a political scientist to answer. 

So, schematically, we can diagram the logical structure. of the task of legis- 
lative analysis as follows: 


a Vv 
"LEGISLATU RE- b W "END- 
VARIABLES" xX VARIABLES" 
(Independent ) d Y (Dependent ) 
e Z 


Figure 1 = The Goal of Legislative Research 


The "end-variables," V, W, X, ..., here represent the ultimate dependent 
variables it is the task of political science to explain, and a,b,c, ...; 

the characteristics cr properties of legislatures which function remotely © 

or proximately as independent variables controlling variations in V,W,X, ... . 
Explanation involves linking a,b,c, ... to V,W,X, ... with demonstrable and 
logically related hypotheses. | 


We can sketch out what seem to be a few developing concepts in the end- 
variable area - - - the V's, W's, and X's of Figure 1. One such variable 
is "equilibrium," the stability over time of established and observable 


relationships among the individuals and en making up society. Another is 
"conflict" or "tension," the motivational posture of individuals and groups 


in society toward one another and toward their relationships one with another. 
A third is the "power distribution" among individuals and groups in society.’ 
It is worth noting that many familiar value-oriented concepts can be treated, 
at least in part, as synonyms for "good" or "bad" affixed to certain states of 
these variables according to the preferences of some judger. "Liberal" and 
"cons2rvative" for example, refer to (among other things) different pre- 
ferred or unpreferred distributions of power: "responsibility" likewise can 
Connote a preferred relationship of accountability among individuals or groups 
in society, as it can also connote the capacity of a political system to keep 
conflict or tension in society below some preferred threshold. 


But our goal in current legislative research is not to contribute directly 
and immediately to construction of this general theory by conceptualizing and 
explaining the end-variables of political inquiry. We hope legislative research 
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will contribute eventually to a general theory of politics, but we certainly 


do not undertake now to investigate directly the key hypotheses of such a 
theory. 


b. Legislative output and end-variables. 


We assume that the legislature constitutes a sub-system occupying 
some definable place in the political system and, therefore, in the social 
system. Such an assumption inclines one toward curiosity about how the 
activities of legislatures contribute to the maintenance of equilibrium, the 
reduction of social tensions, etc. This means we are interested in the "output" 
of legislative activity, conceived of as a series of "decisions." (he term 
decision must be conceived broadly enough to include, for example, the total 
absence of action in the face of demands or expectations for it by individuals 
or groups in society). We assume that the sum-total of legislative decisions 


at any given point in time has consequences which can be characterized by 
three variables. 


1. Articulation with other authoritative decisions in the 
political system. This describes for us a variable explored 
through comparison of the number and type of legislative de- 
cisions (in a given time and place) with those made by other 
governmental bodies, with the expectations and demands for 
decisions on the part of individuals and groups in society, as 


well as with the expectations and demands of members of the 
legislature themselves. 


2. The state of tensions and conflict in the sub-system called 
the legislature. We assume these are not irrelevant to the 
tensions and conflicts in society, although we recognize that 


the linkages between them are a crucial area for political 
research. 


3. The equilibrium of the legislature as a sub-system. Although 
closely related to it, this is not the same thing as tension 

and conflict. We assume that in order to function as a decision- 
making mechanism, the legislature is required to manifest ten- 
sion, to possess the capacity for constantly focussing and 
resolving tensions and conflicts. Equilibrium refers to the 
Capacity of the system to perform its tension-focussing, 
tension-resolving function without significant alteration in 

-the relationships which constitute the legislature as a system. 


In terms of the original schematic representation of theoretical goals 
(see Fig. 1), we have now conceived of "the legislature" as a decision-making 
System and process, and inserted between it and the original "end-variables" 
a set of constructed variables directly linked to legislative decisions as 
showm schematically in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2: An Approach toward End Variables 


This schema represents the rationale of our research; it does not 
describe the variables directly subjected to research. We have sketched 
out the conceptual relationships between legislature, output, consequences 
of output, and end-variables only to keep clear the ultimate objectives 
of research. Our immediate research interests lie at the extreme left 
of the diagram. The function of this schema, so far as our research is 
concerned, is to guide us in constructing a typology of legislative deci- 
sions appropriate to later exploration in the direction of the end- 
variables. 


2. The Problem of a model political actor. 


All conceptions of a legislature picture, it to begin witha’ 


aa collection of 
individuals engaging in various actions. No theory or explanation of why a 
legislature does what it does, therefore, can altogether dispense with a con- 
ception of why individuals do what they do. Some theory or model of individual 


behavior must underlie every model or theory of legislative behavior. 


a. Perception and behavior. 


The most useful as well as most realistic model appears to us to 
be one gphasizing what might be called the perceptual aspects of human be- 
havior. The guiding ideas of such an approach are essentially those suggested 


1. An alternative model, which appears far less realistic, is the rational- 
man model implicit in a great many political works, particularly those of 

the popular variety. According to it, the political actor is a man who somehow 
or other (writers disagree on how) is apprised of an end and engages in actions 
which he conceives of as means to: that end. 


A psychoanalytical model, which seeks to exolain an individual's behavior 
or significant proportions of it, by subconscious motivations, particularly 
mechanisms of sublimation, displacement and projection, has sometimes been 
used in specialized studies, such as Harold lasswell's notable works. See 
Psychopathology and Politics (Chicago: ~ University of Chicago Press, 1930). 


In our view, each of these views may afford significant insights into 
the behavior of persons under certain conditions, but neither is adequate as a 
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by George Herbert Mead and utilized for political analysis first and most notably 
by Walter Lippmann. We picture any actor acting politically only in a certain 
Situation, which, from the actor's standpoint, is an objective set of things 

and persons influenced by his actions and acting with effects on him. We 
postulate that the actor's view of this situation is a construct and not an 

exact picture or replica of the "real" situation. 


- Perception thus becomes (at least for purposes of political analysis) 
an intervening variable between motivation in the general sense (instinct, 
drive, purpose) and action. The significant feature of such a concept (again 
for purposes of political analysis) is that it spans all the alternative models 
of the individual actor. Whether he is motivated by rational pursuit of an 
end, subconscious, sublimated, displaced, or projected drives.and instincts, 
or otherwise, insofar as his actions impinge on other persons or objects ina 
situation, these actions will be in some discoverable relationship to the 
actor's perception of the objects, persons, and events making up the situation 
for him. By fastening upon the intervening variable of perception, the politi- 
cal scientist is able to avoid needless commitment to a particular psychological 
school. Such generality and freedom of choice is justified by the fact that 
the aim of legislative research is not to explain the idiosyncratic behavior 
of any individual legislator, not to contribute directly to general theories 
of individual behavior, but is rather to explain the constellations of indivi- 
dual actions which constitute legislative behavior and to explain their relation 
to the political system. Our legislative researcher is assumed to be a political 
scientist, not a psychologist or sociologist, however much he can profit by 
intellectual collaboration with sociologists and psychologists. 


b. The concept of role. 


A corollary of the perceptual outlook which leads to the notion 
serving better than any other as an organizing concept, asserts that an impor- 
tant part of the perceptual apparatus of any actor is his perception of hin- 
self, his self-concept. To a large degree, the person sees himself not as a 
mere isolated and unique "thing" in a universe of unique things, but as 
standing in certain relationships to other things and persons. The word which 
refers to his perceptions of his relationships to the things and persons in the 
universe around him is "role." A person in any situation perceives not merely 
himself and an "objective" situation; he perceives himself in a series of roles, 
which he defines to himself in terms of actions and attitudes toward other 
persons and things. To put it another way, the situation "is," tg any actor, 
largely the roles he thinks himself and others do or should play. 


general model of individual behavior. Furthermore, they are both focussed more 
upon the problem of motivation of individuals than upon the problem of patterns 
and uniformities of behavior among individuals. 


2. See especially Anselm Strauss (ed.) The Social Psychology of George Herbert 
Mead. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1956) Parts l-6 and Walter Lippmann, 
Public Opinion (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922). 


3. An excellent theoretical summary of the concept of role and its relation to 
other basic concepts in modern sociology is that of S. F. Nadel, Tne Theory of 
Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957). Good short statements of 
the meaning of role and related terms are to be found in Ralph Linton, The 
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Briefly and oversimply stated, role theory says that all vatterned or 
uniform relationships among persons are described and defined by the expecta- 
tions of each person in the relationship concerning his own and the others! 
actions. aA businessman behaves one way toward a customer, another to a seles-— 
man, and still another to his lawyer. His behavior in each case is largely 
guided by his conceptions of the actions he thinks avpropriate toward the other 
person as occupant of @role. Moreover, he has expectations of the behavior he 
thinks appropriate for customers, salesmen and attorneys to take toward hin. 
Still further, his expectations are not of the "whole rerson" with whom he is 
dealing but with that person« - as-something. His exvectations concerning one 
and the same individual, with respect to both his own and the other's behavior, 
will vary depending upon the role that person is thought to be playing. Finally, 
to return to the social character of the term role, it is the fact that persons 
do entertain stable exoectations concerning their own and others' roles that 
social behavior is distinguishable from mere aggregated or symbiotic behavior 
of individuals. Society "is" a network of roles. Without such a network, any 
given number of people is only a collection of persons. 


It is for this reason that role-theory is particularly appropriate for 
investigation of the political system or a sub-system of it like the legisla- 
ture. In the first vlace, le Pee aa of the precise character of the 
roles which make up the system to be studied is useful in any functional analy- 


sis of the system. For, knoving the various behaviors thought proper for 
certain persons in certain circumstances, and knowing the probabilities of 
their actually engaging in such behavior, we can estimate the chances of the 
system's functioning to achieve the goals supvosedly set for it. We can, in 
other words, investigate the functionality and dysfunctionality of the various 
roles constituting the system. , 


We have referred to the "probabilities" of persons actually vlaying roles 
which are excected of them for good reason. For we often find two or more 
persons in a role-situation entertaining quite incongruent concepts of the 
roles each is supposedly playing. By definition, of course, a system can 
supvort only a certain minimum of such role-incongruence (disagreement about 
the behaviors appropriate to given roles) and still remain a system. Inves- 
tigation of the extent and the character of role-incongruence, therefore, 
can tell us much about the stability or instability of a system, as well as 
about the character of tensions and conflicts within it. 


There remains but one more comment concerning the general role-concept. 
We have so far talked as if role-relationships exist only between particular 
individuals, as if they were particularized for innumerable face-to-face sets 
of persons. This restriction is by no means necessary. It is, in fact, 
undesirable. Social psychologists have long talked about the "generalized 
other," just as political scientists have long talked about "the public." 
There is good grounds for assuming that an individual will see certain actions 
as appropriate for himself in the light of what he perceives as "public" 


Cultural Background of Personality (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 197) 
po. 76-77; R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, T11.: 
Free Press, rev. ed. 1957), Chavters 8 and 9; Talcott Parsons and Edward A. 
Shils, Toward a General Theory of action (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


Press, 1951). 
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expectations. So long as we can svecify the cues which lead a person to think 
it proper for him to undertake certain actions, even if there is no particular 
person toward whom he sees himself acting, we can define his role-concept exactly 


as if we were dealing with a two-person relationship. No new theoretical 
problems are raised. 


Cc. Role theory and political theory. 


The character of the role-relationship demonstrates the connection be- 
tween that behavioral approach which concentrates exclusively on uniformities 
of observed, concrete behavior (actions) and that which incorporates a percep- 
tual focus. For one thing, if roles are the normative sort of thing we have 
suggested, we can elicit (by questionnaire, e.g.) from any actor his percep- 
tions of the actions he considers appropriate toward any given person in any 
given situation. We thus elicit action (verbal responses) of the kind the 
strict behaviorist demands. For another thing, we now have a logical (theoreti- 
cal) framework which enables us to establish theoretical relationships, 
working through perceptions, among two or more observed uniformities. We 
have also a concept so defined that we can always establish empirically, for 
any desired case, the correspondence between a role-relationship defined by 
the perceptions of the role-takers and the same relationship defined by an 
outside observer. In other words, we can dispense with one troublesome theore- 
tical and methodological problem which has at times plagued behavioral researchers. 
We can be "loose constructionists" with respect to the types of admissable 
data for empirical research without sacrificing the empirical rigor demanded 
by strict behaviorists. 


In taking "role" for a guide we are doing no more than accepting 
a model of individual behavior in terms of which we can describe and classify 
the political behavior of legislators. We acquire, by assuming role theory 
as a basis, a primitive organizing concept and a limited number of categories 
for organizing data, but we acquire no hypotheses about relationships among 
the data. The theoretical power of the concept of role for political analysis 
stems from the fact that it entails no commitment to or rejection of any existing 
body of political theory but enables us to incorporate significant contributions 
fron all of them, by interpreting these theories themselves (class, group, etc.) 
in role terms and thereby relating them to each other. 


For example, the concept of role is compatible with the basic premise 
of group-based theories: that institutionalized governmental groups (e.g. 
Congress, the Supreme Court, the Democratic National Comnittee, etc.) are 
generically comparable and commensurate with all other groups of persons. It 
goes beyond this, however, to suggest that what significantly differentiates 
one from the other type of group is the role-concepts of the various group- 
members and the role-concepts of others in their relationships with group- 
members. A given citizen plays a role as Chamber-of-Commerce member; he plays 
a role too as member-of-the-political-comunity. For him, legislative decisions 
Constitute a significant class of cue-giving actions; for him, the legislature 
is a "generalized other" toward whom he must play roles. Comparison of his 
role-concepts respecting legislatures with his role-concepts respecting the 
Chanber of Commerce and of his with others' role-concepts will go far toward 
explaining for us the character and functions of the political system in society. 
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An important concept in the literature of groups and institutions is 
that of "organization." It should by now be fairly obvious how organization- 
theory can be translated into role-theory terms. Indeed, the very concept of 
role began with the attempt to describe and explain something called social 
"structure." Briefly, organization approached in this way becomes an abstracted 
sysvem of roles which can be described independently of the particular persons 
playing those roles at any particular time. An organization can be described 
in terms of the roles which any person occupying certain statuses (offices) 
empirically found to constitute the organization will play if they assume those 
statuses. This brings us back to the conception of institutional groups as 
sets of offices which specify roles for all incumbents of those offices. 


In short, we can conceive any sub-system of the sccial system as a 


stem.of roles. , We,can describe the. principal, rol r statuses, if the; 
are abstracted) which make up the do the’ sane thing 


for more than one sub-system. We can therefore explore the linkages (through 
relevant role-relationships) between sub-systems. The concept of role is 
therefore strategically located whether we wish to move from legislative 
decisions forward towards explaining "end-variables" of political inquiry or 
move backward towards explaining why a given system of roles exists in sme 
political sub-system or why individuals occupying certain statuses in that 
system hold the kinds of role-concepts which produce the role-system we find. 


Finally, use of the role concept helps to eliminate some spurious 
argumentation between "institutionalists" and "behaviorists." The concept of 
institutions is meaningless if divorced from the behavior of people. The usual 
way of defining institutions is to call them regularized ways of doing things, 
which immediately says that institutions are visible only as uniform classes 
of activity by people. Whatever else they are, institutions are uniformities 
of behavior. This alone, even without the notion of roles, suggests the 
futility of dichotomizing behavioral and institutional study into mutually 
exclusive approaches. This implication is frequently overlooked because many 
"institutional" studies concentrate upon the functional or what-—is-accomplished 
aspect of the behavioral uniformities called institutions. Use of the role- 
concept to conceptualize behavior does not require abandoning all concern with 
functional questions of this sort; on the contrary, we arrived at this 
organi.zing concept because we started with just such a concern. 


3. The legislature as a role-systen. 


The term "legislator" is more than just a pointer to enable us to 
distinguish legislators from other human beings; it is the name of a role. 
It signifies that the person named "legislator" occupies a certain status in 
a certain group and thereby acquires to obligations to undertake certain actions 
toward certain people and to forego others. The existence of "rules of the 
game" in the legislative group or club, often pointed out, attests to the 
recognition by legislators that they ought to respond to certain cues by other 
members with appropriate responses of their own. "The role" of legislator is, 
however, not & simple role played vis-a-vis persons in some other simple role. 
It is a complex of roles, made up of role-relationships between legislator and _ 
legislator, legislator and outsiders, legislator and party leaders, legislator 
and governor, and so on. 
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Analysis of legislators’ role concepts can best begin with their conceptions 
of the norms and behaviors entailed in their mutual inter-relations inside the 
legislature by their general acceptance of “lawmaking" as the generic description 
of the sum total of their activities, Not every member of a legislature will 
always accept even this basic premise in building his own role-concepts. The 
term Oppertunist neatiy describes the legisiator who approaches every colleague 
in every situation with the thought of utilizing his legislative office and the 
relationships it makes possible for purposes of his own quite extraneous to the 
supposed business of the "organization." In our terms, such a legislator is 
really rejecting all legislative rcles. Although physically a member of the 
legislative body, he accepts none of the expectations of others concerning his 
legislative behavior as legitimate or binding upen him. 


A legislature peopled predominantly (perhaps ¢ven noticeably) by Opportunists 
could not long remain 4 legisiature, if we mean by legislature an institutional- 
ized system, since by such a term we mean that it is a collectivity of actors 
whose behavicr involves 2 patterned and permanent sequence of acts - a structure 
of action. What prevents the behavior of legislaters from being random and oc- 
casions a behavicral pattern continuous through time is the set of role relation- 
Ships among legislators. And these relationships could not be carried on if the 
participants did not expect some stability, bcoth in the form and in the content of 
each other's behavior. 


Roles taken in the institutional setting of a legislature, then, may be thought 
of as the premises which guide legislators with regard to the form and content of 
their decisicn-making behavier.” There may, of course, exist disagreement with 
regard to the most desirabie form and content of legisiative decision-making. If 
such disagreement were tc reach 4 point where each legislator had a different no- 
tien of what form and content the legislative precess should have, the legislature 
as an institutien would disintegrate, for an undue multiplicity of crientations 
would make it impossible to take appropriate roles, The relationship among the 
legislative actors, if one can speak of a relationship at ail, would be symbictic 
rather than sccial. This does not mean, however, that only cone conception of what 
is a proper legislative cr representational role is a prerequisite for institution- 
alized behavior. Bezause che legisiature is an institutionalized group, a range 

of role orientations is mere likely than a single legisiator-role concept. The 
functional requirements cf a legisiature are varied and permit choice among roles 
which are germane to the maintenance of the legislative system. 


The distinction between the content and the form of role behavior suggests the 
importance of distinguishing between the lezislator's legislative role preper, which 
is focused on the substantive goals of legisiation - the what for of the legis- 
lative process - and his representational role, which has as its focus of attention 
the process of legislation - the how of the decision-making process. 


a. The roles of the legislator as lawmaker (The legislative role 


proper). 


Legislation may have at least four major types of content, First, the 
creation of policies necessary to adjust the political system to the ever 
changing needs of the larger social system and to maintain the polity as an 
4. For the conception that roles constitute the premises of decision-making 
behavior, see Herbert A, Simon's introduction to the revised edition of 
Administrative Behavicr (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957). 
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5. Other political sub-systems pertinent to legislation are: the legislative 


authoritative decision-making mechanism for the social system. ‘f£econd, the 
coordination and integration of possibly conflicting interests and demands in 
terms of a minimum conception of the public weal. Third, the articulation and 
achievement of popular needs, wants or preferences. And fourth, the passage 

of legislation necessary for the performance of those services which the polity 
is expected to render as a matter of course. 


Each of these major types of legislative objective requires that 
legislators take roles appropriate to their achievement. Theoretically, each 
legislator could take at least four legislative roles, then, which are geared 
to the four objectives of legislation. In practice, of course, there will be a 
division of labor, with some legislators taking only one role, while other = 
legislators may take two or more roles simultaneously. Insofar as it is pos- BS 
sible to identify the roles which legislators take, it is possible to say what 
premises guide them in their decision-making behavior as this pertains to the 
content of legislation. 


Four major role orientations appropriate to the content of legislation 
have been identified. The Inventor as a role-type stresses the policy—creating 
aspects of legislation. The Broker emphasizes the coordinating and integrating 
function of legislation. The Tribune articulates the democratic focws of legis- 
lative action and works for the realization of popular aims. The Ritualist is 
concerned with the passage of routine legislation. What each of these roles has 
in common is their focus on the content of legislation, the what of legislative 
activity. legislators relate themselves to each other in terms of these roles. 
Their taking these legislative roles patterns their behavior in reference to 
the content of legislative action and makes it more or less predictable - 
subject, of course, to the fact that they also may take other, possibly con- 
flicting, roles in other political sub-systems which may also guide their 
decisions. 


b. Representational roles. 


As a sub-system of the political system,” the legislature is a 
iegitimate and authoritative decision-making institution. ‘hat makes the 6 
legislature legitimate and authoritative is its representational character. 


It is through the process of representation that the legislature is linked to 
other political sub-systems. How this linkage is perceived by legislators in 
their formal position as representatives is particularly relevant to their 
decision-making behavior. Different orientations towards the bond between 


district system, the party system, the lobby system, and the administrative 
system. 


6. It is through representation - whatever the unit represented may be — that 
the legislature, though a relatively small group of persons, is empowered to 
act for the whole body politic, or legitimized. And it is because, by virtue 
of representation, they participate in the legislative process that the re- 
presented accept legislative decisions as authoritative. 
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legislators and their clienteles give rise to different representational roles. 
These roles constitute the premises of how decisions ought to be made in the 
legislative process. 


Two major orientations have been traditionally postulated as to how 
legislators as. representatives ought to make up their minds as they approach 
the task of legislation. First, the legislator as representative should act 
on the basis of his ovm conscience, convictions, principles, best judgment, 
appraisal of the issues and understanding of the facts involved in an issue. 
Second, the legislator as representative should decide on the bases of instruc- 
tions, preferences or demands which reach him from his clientele. A third 
orientation may be suggested: the legislator should make his decisions as 
circumstances require, sometimes relying on his own convictions or judgment, 
sometimes following a mandate, possibly even harmonizing both approaches - 
for precisely because the clientele may be heterogeneous, instructions may be 
conflicting, so that judgnent is called for to reconcile divergent demands. 


Three major representational roles have been identified, correspond- 
ing to these three conceptions of the how of legislative behavior. The 
Trustee is expected to act as a free agent, unhampered by instructions from 
clienteles. The Delegate is expected to follow an imperative mandate from the 
represented to which he must subordinate his cvm principles or best judgnent. 
The Politician is expected to follow one line of action or the other, or to 
harmonize both, devending on conditions and circumstances. These representa- 
tional roles, then, provide the premises of how legislators as reoresentatives 
are likely to proceed in the course of law-making. 


c. Clientele roles: the foci of innut. 


We have already said that representation is the link bet~reen the 
legislature and the public, emphasizing that this link takes place not only 
through the legislator's role-relations with his district but through role- 
relations with various clienteles.8 Observation as well as the literature of 


7. Following the classic arguments of Edmund Burke, political scientists have 
traditionally treated the problem of representation as if the legislator's choice 
was solely that between "his ovm conscience" and instructions from his district, 
or constituency. In view of the many "publics" we now think significant for 
legislators, we can now see that Burke's argument was aimed at only a special 
case, that the legislator faces similar choice not only vis-a-vis his district 
in the legal, electoral sense, but in respect to many other clienteles - of 
which party, administration, and significant oressure groups constitute the 

most outstanding examples. The distinctions among role-types which follow 

are generic distinctions which do not tell us which of these clienteles is more 
sabia for a legislator. Problems of this kind are treated in section 3c 

elov. 


8. The concept of "overlapping memberships" of legislators, as discussed by 
David Truman (The Governmental Process, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951, rp. 
332-313), comes close to the notion we are here setting forth. In the language 
of role-theory, role-relationshipns of group-members (in this case legislators) 
with non-group-members (in this case, lobbyists, poverful constituents, party 
leaders, etc.) define the boundaries of groups and, more important, are the 
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legislative analysis suggests that at least four clienteles - their formal 
constituencies (districts), political parties, pressure grouvs, and the 
administration - are of major significance in the eyes of Western legislators 
generally, though individual legislators may disagree upon the exact order of 
significance among then. With each of these clienteles (or persons representing 
then), the legislator is required by the facts of interaction to maintain some 
role-relationship as legislator. ith each or all of them he may also be 
related in other, non-legislative roles (e.g. as Chairman of a party committee, 
as Executive Secretary of a manufacturers' association, or as brother-in-law 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury. If such is the case, we should want to 
know how these extra-legislative role-relations affected his role orientations 
as legislator toward the person or group in question. But this is a special 
case. Ordinarily we can expect to deal primarily with relationships which 

come about only because the legislator is a legislator. 


Just as we found not a single role-orientation but alternative and 
sequential role-orientations in discussing representational and internal 
legislative roles, so we can expect not one but various orientations in 
legislators' roles in relation to each of the major foci of attention which 
constitute an element of "input" into the legislative system from the respective 


sub-systems. Since we are dealing with sub-systems outside the legislative 
system, a major dimension of a person's role orientation toward any one of 


them will concern the saliency of that sub-system for him. Saliency, in this 
case, will reflect both his cognition or awareness of the sub-system in cuestion 
and his affective incliriations toward it-~-i.e., like or dislike of it. 


(1) Party-related role-orientations. 


Although the language of role has not been utilized directly, 
discussions of party influence in legislatures have often hinted at the 
possible varieties of role orientation among which legislators choose. 

The name party man signifies one such type, the legislator who listens 
willingly, if not eagerly, to cues and clues from party leaders, voting as 
party leaders suggest, helping out in campaigns for party candidates, 
serving in party offices, and so on. Equally familiar is the independent, 
who refuses to look upon cues from party-leaders as exceptionally authori- 
tative or important in his owm decision-making, even though he may perform 


mechanisms by which groups are related to groups. The language of role seems 
more appropriate than the language of groups for analyzing such phenomena, since 
we have to deal here with legislators’ relationships with, say, the C.I.0., the 
league of Women Voters, the local Taxpayers Association, the local Republican 
Comittee, the governor's Budget Office, and many other groups, in very few of 
which does he hold amy sort of "membership." "Overlapping membership," it 

sees probable, describes a very special situation whith we might expect to 
affect significantly a particular legislator's relations with a particular 
clientele. But it is hardly the generic relationship linking the legislature 

to the world outside. For a study of the effects on a legislator's role-conceots 
of such a special situation, sce John H. Millett, "The Role of an Interest 

Group leader in the House of Commons," Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 9 
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minor chores for party officials and agencies in political campaigns. 
Almost as well knovm is the maverick, who refuses to value at all the 
cues of party agents and may, in extreme cases, delight in confusing and 
confounding them by his actions both in voting and in campaigns. 


(2) District-related role-orientations. 


In in same way, some legislators will put a high valve on their 
district and cues from people in it, interpreting proposed legislation in 
the light of its effect on the district, thinking up legislation for the 
principal benefit of the district, and so on. Such a district-—oriented 
legislator has a quite different conception of his role in relation to 
district than does the state-oriented legislator?, who conceives his jcb 
to necessitate transcending local and particular concerns, thinking 
broadly of "the interests - the whole state" rather than parochially of 
"the narrow local interest. Moreover, those who are district-—oriented may 
entertain a aii ee of the kinds of action involved in "serving 
the district." A mentor will think it one of his principal duties to 
educate and enlighten the people of his district, informing them, through 
letters, speeches, etc., of important issues of the day and thereby keeping 
them in touch with the large issues transcending the locality. The 
servant will conceive his duty, hovever, to be simply that of listening to 
constituents, conveying their wishes to the legislature, and =e a 

so 


through his votes and othemrise to enact those wishes into law 

familiar to students of modern government is the errand boy, sho thinks 
in terms of petty and time-consuming non-legislative services to people 
from his district - introductions to adminstration officials, guidance 

through the capitol, assistance in job-seeking, and so on. 


(3) Pressure group-related role orientations. 


Political scientists have long sought to persuade the general 
public that pressure groups, far from being the evil anti-public-—interest 
beings popular opinion sunvosedly considers them to be, are useful instru- 
ments of government. A similar difference in judgment among legislators 
gives rise to different role-orientations toward pressure groups. Some 
legislators, persuaded of the legitimacy and utility of interest group 
organizations as expressiveZpublic aspiration, will play the role of 
facilitators, listening willingly to the pleas and arguments of group 
agents, turning to them for advice and information, and ceerery easing 
the way for legislative consideration of group demands. Other legislators, 
convinced of the pernicious influence of such organizations, will play “he 
role of resisters, turning aside from all group representatives, refusing 
to admit the legitimacy of framing public policy with a view to its 
effects on any "special interest." Some, knowing little and not caring mich 
one way or the other about organizations of interests, will play non- 
group-oriented roles, governing their behavior toward each group as they 
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are faced with it in the light of other role-orientations and other con- 
siderations than a strong and continuing general conception of how legis- 
lators should deal with pressure groups. 


Since legislators deal with a multitude of pressure groups, 
whereas they deal usually with only tyo parties and one district, they may 
be expected to play particular roles toward one or another group which, 
while ordinarily consistent with their generalized role-orientation, ¢o 
beyond it in shaping their legislative actions. For example, the advocate 
will, in almost vrecisely the layyer's sense of the word, look after the 
interest of one particular group (or at most a few), representing it in 
much the same fashion that "delegate theories" of representation would 
have a legislator represent his district. Closely related to him is 
the Nemésis , who plays a role toward a particular group or a few groups 
not of representing their interests, but of seeking to block and frustrate 
them at every turn. lLless easy to detect, but no doubt also significant, are 
the legislators who play the role of hostage, who for one reason or another, 
umrillingly but consciously advance the cause of the group in the legis-— 
lative arena. Still more difficult to detect are those «sho play the role 
of pawn to one or another interest group, consciously responding to cues 
from certain groups, but in such a way as to produce effects they never 
expect but the cue-givers do. 


d. Specialization and particularization of roles within the 
legislature. 


Some individual legislators assume specialized roles by virtue of the 
formal structure and organization of the legislature - the roles of the Speaker, 
the Committee Chairman, the Rules Committee member, and so on are obvious and 
important examples. It is important to bear in mind that the character of these 
roles is not found wholly set forth in the rules and statutes, but is subject 

to modification and to varying interpretation just as was the character of 

other major role components sketched out above. The role of the presiding 


that role. We need not here go into the various alternative role-orientations 
possible, since these are more familiar to students of the legislative process 
than those in the areas discussed above.l1 The same holdstrue of the less 
fomalized offices in the legislative authority-structure - the roles of party 
leaders in particular. 


One role not frecuently mentioned, however, assumed by some individual 
members, is that of expert on one or another subject matter field.l2@ In so far 


ll, For an excellent study of some alternative conceptions of the roles of 
"committee member", see Ralph K. Huitt, "The Congressional Committee: A Case 
Study," American Political Science Review, Vol. 8 (1951), pp. 30-365. 


12. Such a role is explicitly recognized and described by Herman Finer, The 
Theory and Practice of Modern Government (New York: Henry Holt, rev. ed., I9L9); 
Pe 302. 


° officer, for example, involves not only the legal prescription of his duties 
‘ | but his own conception of his job and the expectations of the members concerning 


as certain legislators consider themselves experts in a particular field, and 
are so perceived by their colleagues, they play an important role in linking 
the legislative system to the social system in general as well as to other 
parts of the political system. Moreover, experts may be conceived of as 
"functional authorities" who may or may not overlap with "formal authorities" 
in the legislative system. The degree to which expert roles are taken depends, 
probably, on the social and economic complexity of a given social system and the 
need to come to terms with this complexity in legislative decisions. 


e. The system of roles. 


We can summarize the general relationships among the various component 
role-orientations just described by means of the diagram in Figure 2. What we 
have so far said, briefly, is that most legislators, can be expected to choose 
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one or more roles in each of the five major areas shown in Figure 2. The 


legislature as a system is the netvork of relationships among legislators 
described by the particular roles they play. 


Since the legislature is a system, we should expect to find not 
random distributions and combinations among the various roles but a2 meaninful 
pattern or system of roles. Not all possible roles are compatible in the role- 
concepts of any given legislator. In particular, it is probably the interpene- 
tration of legislative and representational roles which most nearly characterizes 
the role system of any given legislature, for the legislature is, in Western 
society, an institutionalized group supposedly functioning to make legitimate 
and authoritative decisions and is endowed with its legitimacy through the 
processes of representation. It is therefore worth spelling out in some detail 


the relationships among roles in these two areas, leaving the relations between 
others to be sketched less fully. 


The most general hypothesis about the legislature as a role system 
advanced here is that legislators whose roles are oriented towards the substance 
of legislation will take those representational roles which are most conducive 
to the performance of their legislative or content-oriented roles. Implicit 
in this hypothesis is, of course, the assumption that representational roles, 
being geared to the how of legislative behavior, are clearly secondary - that 
they would make little sense without being related to goal-oriented roles. In 
other words, it is hypothesized that there are significant differences between 
legislative role types, with their focus on the what of legislation, in respect 
to their taking representational roles whose focus is the how of legislation. 
In order to test this general hypothesis of the association of legislative and 
representational roles, we shall suggest a series of more detailed hypotheses 
concerning particular relationships between the various role types. 


Hypothesis #1: Inventors rather than Brokers or Tribunes are more 
likely to be Trustees. 


Hypothesis fla: There is a closer association between the Inventor 
role and the Trustee role than between the Inventor 
role and the Politician or Delegate roles. 


Inventors, unlike Brokers or Tribunes, are oriented primarily towards 


i the formulation and implementation of the general welfare or of particular new 
: policies thought to be in the vublic interest. Inventors are likely to be 
_ ahead of Brokers or Tribunes in creative imagination and endeavour. They 


cannot afford to be dependent on instructions, nor can they afford to make 

many compromises, without losing their raison d'etre. Rather, they mst be 
legislators who are guided in their decision-making behavior by their convic- 
tions or their judgment of what public policy ought to be. Hence, they should 
differ from both Brokers and Tribunes in the proportion of Trustees they include. 


And their role type should be more closely associated with that of Trustee 
in contrast to Politician or Delegate. 


Hypothesis #2: Brokers rather than Inventors or Tribunes are 
more likely to be Politicians. 


> 


Hypothesis #2a: There is a closer association betveen the Broker 
role and the Trustee role than between the Broker 
role and the Politician and Delegate roles. 


At a first glance, these two hypotheses seem to be in conflict. But 
they are not. It is the Broker's role to reconcile, weigh and balance con—- ~ 
flicting demands through legislation which is widely acceptable. In doing so, 
he may have to pay attention, like the Delegate, to instructions that may reach 
him. But unlike the Delegate, he will not automatically follow these instruc- 
tions. On the contrary, precisely because these instructions are likely to be 
in conflict, he must act like the Trustee and use his ovm judgment. Hence the 
role of Broker is likely to be more closely associated with that of Trustee 
than of Politician or Delegate. But the Broker should differ from the Inventor 
and Tribune in that he is more likely to take both the Trustee and Delegate 
roles, i.e. the role of Politician. One should, therefore, find a greater 
proportion of Politicians among the Brokers than among the Inventors or Tribunes. 


Hypothesis #3: Tribunes rather than Inventors or Brokers are 
more likely to be Delegates. 


Hypothesis #3a: The Tribune role need not be associated any more 
with the Delegate role than the Trustee role. 


The legislative objective of the Tribune is to satisfy popular needs 
and wishes, either by promotion of certain laws or by opposition to programs 
which he thinks are detrimental to people's interests. Because his outward 
focus of attention is "the people," he is more likely than either the Inventor 
or the Broker to accept instructions from clienteles, and Delegates should 
appear more frequently among Tribunes than among the other two legislative 
role types. On the other hand, the Tribune need not follow instructions as he 
makes decisions in the interest of people. He may feel that he must rely on 
his own principles or judgment as he promotes the popular cause. In other 
words, the Tribune has available more alternatives than either the Inventor 

or the Broker of how to make his decisions. Hence the degree of association 
between the Inventor role and the representational roles can be expected to be 
zero or very low. 


No hypothesis could be entertained concerning the relationship between 
the legislative role of Ritualist and representational roles. While the Ritual- 
ist's focus is on law-making as the central core of the legislative role as such, 
his orientation is essentially neutral with respect to the content of legislation. 
Hence the Ritualist's role does not lend itself to hypothesizing about the 
interpenetration of legislative and representational roles. 


In addition to the "pure" legislative roles, these roles may be 
sepmentalized in terms of the different orientations rossible with respect to the 
content of legislation. In other words, a legislator can take two or more 
legislative roles simultaneously. As none of these roles are mutually exclusive, 
no conflict of role orientations as such can be postulated, though it may be 
assumed that legislative roles in combination may either strengthen or weaken _ 
the effect of their orientational components. Hence analysis of the relationship 
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between segnentalized legislative roles and representational roles may serve 

as a secondary test in appraising the consistency of the relationships suggested 
in hypotheses one through three. Where the orientational components of segmen— 

talized roles are similarly geared to representational roles, one should expect 
a similar distributive pattern as in the case of the singular legislative roles. 


The ways in which the legislative and representational roles which 
are internal to the legislature are most likely to combine with various 
clientele-oriented roles can be suggested very briefly. District—oriented 
legislators, for example, may be either Trustees or Delegates; but Servants 
among them are likely to be more often Delegates. State-oriented legislators 
however, can be expected to be more often Trustees than Delegates, With 
respect to legislative roles proper, we should expect State-oriented legislators 
to be more often Inventors or Brokers than Tribunes, while District-—oriented 


legislators may equally well be either Inventors or Tribunes and almost as 
easily be Brokers. 


We should expect more Party Men than Independents or Mavericks to 
be Delegates, just as we should expect more Party Men than either Indenendents 
or Mavericks to be Inventors. Independents and Mavericks, accordingly, are 
more likeiy than Party Men to be Tribunes. 


Facilitators in group-oriented roles will more often be Inventors or 
Brokers than will Resisters, who, in turn will tend more than Facilitators to 
be Tribunes. Similarly, Facilitators are more likely than Resisters to be 
Politicians, whereas Resisters are more likely to be Delegates. Resisters may 
be Trustees, however, as readily as may Facilitators. 


With respect to relationships among the role-orientations toward 
different clienteles we likewise should expect certain patterns of role- 
combination. It is unlikely that a legislator will be simultaneously a District- 
oriented, a Party Man, and a Facilitator, since each of these roles involves, 
to a certain extent, an inclination to see one particular clientele as particu- 
larly salient among all the input foci. A State-oriented legislator, however, 
may well be both a Party Man and a Resister, or a Resister and an Independent. 


limitations of time and space prevent our saying more about the 
mtual inter-relationships which make up the system of roles. But enough has 
been said to illustrate sufficiently the process by which hypotheses concerning 
the -role system are derived from a theory conceiving the legislature as a role- 
system. 


l. The explanation of legislative institutions and processes. 


The conceptual apparatus describing legislatures as role-systems is now 
amore genuine model in that it incorporates several working hypotheses and 
tells us what variables have to be measured and how they can initially be 
related to each other. But to attain genuine knowledge about government and 
politics we must relate the system of roles both to consequences and to causes 
(explanations). 
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a. The consequences of legislative role-playing. 


We can relate the role-conceptions of an individual legislator to his 
actions and behavior as a legislator, thus extending our model in the direction 
of the end-variables (toward further dependent variables). We can, that is, 

_ explain certain features of the behavior of individual legislators which have © 
been the concern of political scientists since the study of legislatures began. 
Some of the more important individual-action variables to be investigated are: 


(1) The legislator's voting and related actions: speeches, 
sponsorship of bills, attendance at sessions, work in 
committees, etc. 


(2) The character of his participation: leadership roles 
assumed, active/passive participation, etc. 


(3) His issue- (policy—) orientation on specific issues or 
classes of issues. 


(4) His affiliation or participation with blocs and informal 
groups, especially voting blocs. 


Such individual-action variables are of interest because they are the 
theoretical links between legislative roles and the institutional-action variables 
which, in turn, link the study of legislatures to more general problems of 
political science. One set of institutional-action variables relates to the 
set of decisions, or character of output, of the legislative sub-system. Here 
we are interested in investigating variations in output of at least the fol- 
lowing sorts: 


(1) <Activity/passivity: the proportion of demands and expec- 
tations (by persons and groups in society) on which action 
is taken, 


(2) Subject matter: the kinds of questions for which decisions 

. are and are not made (e.g., supervision/investigation of 
administration, selection of governmental personnel; socio- 
“economic and other issue-decisions). 


(3) Finality (authoritativeness): the probability that any 
given legislative action will be the last one of its kind 
for some specified time under specified conditions. 


; Closely connected to the individual- and institutional-action variables 
Just described are certain other characteristics of the legislature as a system 
which may be called structural variables. 


(1) Attention patterns 


(a) Time-allocation to different procedures and practices. 
(b) Communication nets. 
(c) “Issue tolerance," or probability of action on different 

types of issues. 
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(2) Leadership - and power-structure 


(a) Internal to legislature (officers, party leaders, 
committee chairmen, etc.) 

(b) External to legislature (governor, administrative 
heads, party-organization leaders, "bosses," etc.) 


(3) Inter-nersonal groupings (extra-functional, i.e., extraneous 
to legislative roles per se) 


(a) Friendship groups 
(b) Voting blocs 
(c) Hostilities and cleavages 


These structural variables are in one sense the product of, i.e., 
constituted by, the role-concepts of the legislative members, yet they arrear, 
in another sense, to be "objects" perceivable by the legislators. It is 
important here to avoid the trap of reification and to recognize that the 
"structure" we as analysts see through variables like these is wholly a construct 
of our ovm. As such, we can logically deduce its character in any particular 
case from the role-concepts of legislative actors, or we can infer its character 
from observing the manifest actions of those same actors. 


A set of variables closely related to the structural variables just 
mentioned is that relating the functionality of different role orientations and 
systems of role to the legislative system. For examole, we can examine the 


extent to which each role and the constellation of roles contributes to the 
following functions: 


(1) Promoting cohesion or harmony within the group. 

(2) Expediting the business of the legislature. 

(3) Stabilizing and maintaining the system itself. 

(4) Crystallizing and channeling conflict: i.e., focussing 
issues and thus facilitating choice by the members. 


All these sorts of investigation - in regard to individual action, 
institutional action, and structural variables - lead us in the direction of 
our "end-variables" of political inquiry and facilitate the explanation of 
variations in legislative output which, in turn, relate to the variables of 
ultimate concern to political science. The relation of these various branches 
of legislative study to the legislative as a role system is schematically 
represented in Figure 
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Figure ): The Conseauences of legislative roles 


b. The determinants of legislative role-playing 


. A theory of legislatures which explains legislative output in terms 
of the role-system of the legislature should go on to explain that role-system 
itself - to account for one legislature's exhibiting one kind of role-system 


and another legislature a different one. It must suggest what determines the 
kind of role-system a legislature displays. 


The vast bulk of legal and formal studies of legislatures suggests a 
likely starting-point. It is not at all unreasonable to hypothesize that many © 
role actions of legislators will be seen by them as prescribed by constitutions, 
Statutes, by-laws, rules of procedure, and other formal enactments. Such 
enactments create at least the skeletons of roles for all legislators to play 
and, in fact, "create" roles for many of them by setting up offices and pre- 
Scribed relationships. Among enacted role requirements we may list: 
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(1) (Certain) procedures and practices: debate, hearings, 
etc.: formal steps, such as bill-introduction, bill- 
‘reading, bill-passage. 


(2) Spheres of competency: prescribed and proscribed 
objects of legislative actions in general and of 
individual legislators! actions. 


G) Official roles: Speaker, committee chaimen, other 
formally prescribed agents. 


Observation as well as theory suggests that this source of legislative 
role-behavior has been greatly undervalued in the reactions of sae "new political 
scientists" tothe more traditional ones, and that the formal or legal approach 
to the study of political institutions generally may have contained more truth 
than it has lately been given credit for. This can be illustrated by considering 
the problem of explaining judicial behavior in the judicial process. In spite 
of the great interest of some political scientists in psychoanalyzing judges or 
in historical research to discover "what the judges had for breakfast," the 
most reliable predicter of a judge's decision is still an understanding of the 
legal doctrines every judge considers it his role to apply. Over-valuation of 
this factor by traditional constitutional-law studies is far less serious than 
its omission in some less traditional attempts to explain judicial behavior. 


Closely related to the legal-constitutional and other enacted role 
requirements imposed on a man when he becomes a legislator are certain features 
of organization and structure so permanent and fixed as to constitute major 
landmarks in the legislative situation. These situational landmarks include 
such features of the internal situation in the legislature as: 


(1) Number of chambers. 

(2) Size of legislative body. 

(3) Length and type of session. 

(4) Staffing, services, facilities for legislative work. 


Also included here would be many regularized (but not "enacted") characteristics 
of the legislative-executive and the legislative-—judicial relationship and of 
relationships with other governmental bodies (e.g. federal government agencies, 
local governments, and special-purpose goverments). It is sufficient for our 
purposes here to mention these without attempting to categorize and classify 


i significant types of relationship which constitute landmarks for legis- 
ators. 


Such landmarks in the legislative situation serve to mark out the 
area in which a legislator acts, to suggest to him whole classes of. behavior 
which are appropriate or inappropriate. While they may not always directly 
prescribe behavior for him, as do the enacted role-requirements, they do greatly 
limit and point up the choices he might face in acting as a legislator. Like 
the enacted role requirements, situational landmarks are universally present for 
every person as soon as he becomes a legislator. They might be called, as might 
enacted role requirements, situational variables, since they in some sense 
Surround every legislative action. 
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While each legislator in shaping his role concepts is subjected 
equally to these situational influences, the fact that not all legislators 
entertain identical role concepts makes it clear that other influences govern 
the way legislators respond to situational variables, determine the way in 
which the imperatives of situational determinants are incorporated into the 


composite role-concepts of each legislator. What are the significant clusters 
of variables to consider here? 


To begin with, a critical question about any role system concerns the 
manner in which role-players are recruited to their respective roles. Whether 
we use the terminology which distinguishes "achievement roles" from "recruitment 
roles" or that which distinguishes between ascribed and achieved status, it is 
plain that in dealing with legislatures we have to deal with a system in which 
there is a definable process of recruitment. The role of legislator is not one 
to be assumed voluntarily on the initiative of any individual in society but 
one for which persons are chosen - whether willingly or not is at this point 
an irrelevant question. It is reasonable to assume, as a working hypothesis, 
that the system of recruitment will operate selectively to eliminate persons 
who might entertain certain kinds of role-concepts from ever holding legislative 
office. How an elective recruitment process does this for legislators constitutes 
a fertile field for a whole new body of theory of the sort being elaborated 
here. For our purposes, though, it is enough to recognize its existence and its 
general place in the theoretical scheme. 


If our aim were to explain the recruitment process, we could readily 
compare those who survive it with those who are screened out by it (and with 
those who may not even know there is such a screen at all). ° That is, we could 
compare the three classes of persons - general population (persons A,E,H), 


the "casualties" (C,G); persons selected for office (B,D,F,) - represented 
schematically as follovs: 


: 
: PROCESS 
Lx] 
General Casualties aad Persons selected 


Population for office 


Figure 5: The Recruitment Process. 
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Our aim, however, is not to explain the recruitment process. What 
we want to know is what role-concepts are excluded from the legislature and what. 
are put into the legislature as a product of the recruitment process. What we 
know of human personality, moreover, suggests we can safely assume that for all 
practical purposes in legislative study, Bis B, Dis D, and F is F,; and so on, 
whether we look at him before or after recruitment - in other words, nothing 
significant is put into legislator's role concepts as a product of recruitment. 


What we mst do, therefore, is determine what characteristics of the 
person as a person exhibited before as well as after he becomes a legislator, 
might affect his construction of his role concepts when he does become a legis- 
lator. We need not go into detailed questions concerning the mechanism which 
links the desired variables to the "personal character" of an individual in 
order to suggest the principal categories of variables we should consider. In 
suggesting these categories, it will be helpful to think of the object of 
investigation here not as "personal character" but as the individual's "role 
potential." 


Certain permanent and (largely) involuntary characteristics of the 
person may be suspected of having some effect on his role potential. These are 
such characteristics as his age, sex, ethnicity, education, religion and socio- 
economic status. While there are complex inter-relationships among several of 
these which are the subject of psychological and sociological research and 
theory, they are still sufficiently similar for us to distinguish them as a 
class from other personal characteristics such as "personality-type" (psycho- 
analytical type, skills and abilities, sociability, etc.), party-affiliation, 
or previous political experience. Within this second class again, as well as 
between characteristics of each class, there are complex inter-relationships not 
accounted for in our model. This generality or lack of detail in the model is 
justified, however, since our aim is not to explain individual behavior but to 
explain the behavior of legislative institutions and groups. If we can relate 
legislative behavior to any significant number of variables at the level of 
"personal characteristic" we will have moved a considerable distance toward 
our main goal even if we cannot fully explain the relationships among the 
personal—character variables. 


In addition to the two classes of "personal characteristics" just 
described there is one further category of variable which relates directly to 
individual members of the legislature. This category comprises the various 
ecological and demographic characteristics of his state and district and of the 
envirorments in which he grew up and lives. The most important of these are 
shown in Figure 6. 


Remembering then that we need not concern ourselves in any direct 
way with the process of recruitment nor with the precise horizontal relationships 
among personal and ecological variables, we can represent what has been said 
so far in this way: 
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Age "Personality type" Population 
Sex Psychoanalytical Size 
Ethnicity Skills Density 
Religion Sociability Socio-economic character 
Education Attitudinal Ethnic character 
Socio-economic Party affiliation Political character 
status Political Experience Party competition/ 
dominance 
level of citizen 
interest 


ECOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF 
a. Political Unite 
state, district 
b. Environments of 
residence and 
socialization 


PERSON'S ROLE | 


RECRUITMENT PROCESS 
"Enacted Role LEGISLATOR'S "Situational 
Requirements" > | ROLE CONCEPT ¢—— | Iandmarks" 


Figure 6: The Determinants of legislator's 
Role Concepts 


With this conception we arrive at the end of our conceptual effort. 
Appended is an analytical chart showing how the various parts of all the preceding 
discussion fit together. It is perhaps wise to avow here that the master- 
diagram (like its component parts) is not intended to constitute a model in 
itself, Its chief purpose is to serve as an analytical table of contents to 
the discussion. The model is to be found in the definition of concepts and in the 
working hypotheses which relate them to each other. 
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5. Conclusions and road map for the study of legislatures. ; 


While nothing more can be added to the picture, several comments offered 
or implied heretofore are worth setting dovm here. 


First, the conceptual apparatus we have devised is not yet a genuine theory, 
inasmuch as it does not state the exact causal relationships or establish 
parameters for the influence of any component variables. But it is more a true 
model than a loose conceptual scheme since it does incorporate working hypotheses 
which tell us what to look for as significant parts of the legislative object 
under investigation and hoy the parts can be expected to fit together. It not 
only suggests particular research hypotheses by which the model may be made more 
exact, but it suggests ways in which hitherto unrelated hypotheses may be 
related to each other, as well as ways in which purely descriptive and existential 
generalizations, which we have in abundance, may be utilized. At the very least 
it provides an accounting scheme for organizing bits and pieces of knowledge and 
information we already possess. It provides a "road map" for legislative study. 


Second, although the model is a basis for a theory of legislatures and not 
for any other aspect of the political system, it is designed to connect up 
with other theory about other sub-systems and to point the way toward extension 
of more general theory. It is, so to speak, equinped with "sockets" into which 
other theories can be plugged. One example of such a socket is found in the 
discussion concerning the place of the recruitment process in legislative 
study. Suggestions concerning the possible extension of legislative study in 
the direction of more general theories of political systems were offered at 
the outset in discussing the relation of legislative study to the end-variables 
of political incuiry. Extension in the direction of more general theory about 
political behavior of human beings at large can similarly take place through 
more detailed investigation of the determinants of legislators' role behavior 
and comparison of them with the determinants of the behavior of other political 
actors (voters, candidates, judges, obedient citizens, rebels, etc.) 


Third, also in connection with the subject of general theory, our model 
is essentially a functional one. It therefore relates to dynamic processes. 
But it takes an essentially short-run view of those processes; it offers a 
snap-shot which stops political action for the moment of investigation. It 
takes little imagination, however, to see how it can be broadened into a theore- 
tical model which could guide trend-studies as well as structural-studies. 
The "decisions" of a legislature and their consequences for the social system 
react back, in the long run, on some of the basic determinants of legislative 
They change the enacted role requirements, the situational landmarks, 
and the ecological variables, to mention only the most obvious cases. Omitting 


all such feed-back relationships from our model does not mean we are blind to 
their significance for general political theory. 


Fourth, we do not think of this model as now or potentially a competing 
theory anong alternative theories. It is broader than most familiar "theories" - 
group, class, individual will, etc. - in that it permits incorporation of 
Specific theoretical propositions and even whole segnents of tnose theories. 


Finally, we recognize that the model is designed for "institutional" study. 
We reject the assertion of "political behaviorism" as it is occasionally very 
narrowly defined, namely, that the supreme object of political research is to ~ 
discover laws of behavior uniformly operating on all human individuals. We think 
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political knowledge must include knowledge about the political function in 
society, first and foremost. Since we assume this function is institutionalized 
to some degree in every human society we are likely to see or know anything 
about, we are in one sense of the word "institutionalists." But we reject the 
assertion of "institutionalism" narrowly defined which says that only knowledge 
of the consequences of institutional organization and action is of concern to 
political science. We think the supreme object of general political theory is 
to link up generalizations about human behavior and generalizations about the 
functioning of institutions. Instead of putting a plague on them we cheerfully 
accept invitations from both houses. 


Whether or not our model is valid or useful must be determined, of course, 

by the results it yields when used to S1ide research. The principal theoretical 
next step, therefore, is the elaboration of more specific working hypotheses 

about the exact relationships among the variables we have concentualized, folloved 
by their translation into operational research hypotheses. But a useful check 

on its utility or validity is to ask, even before these steps, what major problems 
of legislative analysis, what questions about legislative behavior are not 

readily translatable into the concepts and working-hypotheses relationships we 
have set forth? 
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Figure 7:. 


CONSEQJENCES OF OUTPUT (see Fig. 2) 
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This is a preliminary and summary report of some of the findings of the 
State Legislative Research Project concerning role orientations of legislators 


in four states./ The first part describes the definitions and the distribution 


of the various role orientations in the four states and presents and tests some 
hypotheses about interstate differences in this respect. Definitions of role 


orientations were derived by a process involving both logical deduction from 
‘theoretical propositions about the functions of roles in the political system, 


and inductive construction from the empirical data gathered in interviews with 


the legislators 


It is our belief, however, that the various roles are meaningful only in 
that they constitute a role-system, i.e., that they are related to each other 
in meaningful and not random ways. The second part of the paper, therefore, 
discusses some of the combinations of roles in the four state systems and their 
inte: penetration. 


The objective of the project is comparative analysis of the legislative 
systems of American states. We hope ultimately to suggest what different 
consequences follow from different patterns of role-configuration, as well as 
what might occasion such differences. In this paper we can only suggest some 
possible explanations and consequences; our main purpose here is to describe 
some of the different role complexes, making clear the meaning of the terms we 
are using and pointing out what appear to be significant differences among the 


four states studied. 


1. The data reported in the study come from interviews with 474 state 
legislators in California, New Jersey, Ohio and Tennessee, conducted by the 
authors and research assistants during the 1957 sessions of the four legislatures. 
The samples for the four legislatures are 91% in Tennessee, 94% in California 
and Ohio, and 10C% in New Jersey. The four states composing the sample represent 
different geographical regions of the country, different ratios of urban and rural 


.population, and different degrees of party competition. The interviews, utilizing 


fixed schedules, uniform in all four states and including both open-ended, focussed- 


type questions as well as closea, or fixed-answer-type questions, averaged about 
two hours. 


2. For fuller discussion of the theoretical aspects, see Wahlke, Eulau, 


Buchanan and Fercuson,. "The Role Concept in the Comparative Study of State 


Legislatures," a paper prepared for delivery at the 1958 Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, September 4-6, 1958 (cited hereafter as "The Role Concept..."). Appendix 
A presents a schematic view of the inter-relation of the various roles in our 


theoretical model. Appendix B summarizes the operational construction of the 
roles described here. | 
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3 
1. Core Legislative Roles. 


Of first concern in any examination of legislators’ role conceptions are their 


notions of how they think it proper to go about their principal business of law- 


making. While one need not take it for granted that "law-making" is at the core of 
such conceptions, it yields, at least, a minimum definition. It refers to the 
behavior expected of the legislator by virtue of his holding a legislative office. 
But it is unlikely that the formal definition exhausts the meaning of the legislative 
role. Law-making is probably a necessary, but not a sufficient, component of the 
legislative role. 


Our study of legislative role orientation proper suggested four ma jor types-- 
Tribune, Inventor, Broker and Ritualist. 


Tribune--In approaching his law-making function, the legislator may primarily 
perceive himself as the spokesman of popular needs and wants. It is not relevant, 
in this connection, whether he sees himself as being guided in his decisions by a 
mandate from the people or by his own principles or his judgment of what the 
legislative situation requires him to do. As Tribune he may see himself in at least 
one of three ways, or a combination of such ways. He may perceive himself as the 
discoverer or connoisseur of popular needs, as the defender of popular interests, 
or as the advocate of popular demands. But, different as these attitudes undoubtedly 
are, their focus of attention is invariably the popular envircenment within which 
the legislator orients himself to his law-making task. 


Inventor--In an era in which the formulation of public policy tends to be 
either a function of the executive, with its corps of expert civil servants, or 
in which policy suggestions come from well-informed, interested groups outside the 
formal governmental apparatus, the individual legislator tends to become less the 
creator and more the register of public policy. Nevertheless, contemporary 
legislators continue to perceive themselves as initiators of policy. The legislator 
may still see as his primary task the formulation of the general welfare or of 
Particular policies. His orientation of Inventor directs his attention to what he 
considers the creative policy-making aspects of his job. 


Broker--The idea that the legislature referees the struggle of interest groups, 
constituencies and executive departments, and that in this struggle the legislator 
plays the role of broker, is probably the most dominant theme in studies of the 
legislative process. But because a legislature is more than the sum of its members, 


3. This section is abstracted from a longer working paper on "Internal 
Legislative Role Orientations and the Power Position of the Legislature in the 
Political System." See also, "The Role Concept...," pp. 8-9. 
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because it develops: an identity of its own, its function in the context of group 
pressures and group conflicts involves more than the simple notion of brokerage 
might suggest It is because of this feeling of identity that the Broker's function 
is not only one of eeeprenine or arbitration, but also of coordination and inte- 
gration. 


In his orientation as Broker the legislator can define his job in a variety of 
ways. He may, perhaps naively, interpret his role as involving a rather automatic 
operation which requires him to maintain, within the context of opposing pressures, 
an "overall picture" that can be best gained by "looking at all sides of a question." 
In this conception the fiction is perpetuated that not only all sides must be heard, 
but the assumption. is made that all sides are of equal importance and must be given 
equal weight. The public interest is assumed to emerge from the judicious weighing 
of all sides. This elaboration of the orientation of Broker reflects a rather un- 
differentiated view of the structure of the group struggle in politics. 


On the other hand, the more sophisticated legislator does not see the public 
as an undifferentiated whole, but is sensitive to the fact that he is exposed to 
the conflict of group. interests whose reconciliation requires not simply impartiality, 
but an appraisal of opposed claims and demands in terms of their moral worth, the 
power potential of. the groups in combat, and the political consequences. 


Ritualist--So numerous and complex are the formal rules and procedures of the 
legislative process that their mastery may appear as the essence of the legislative 
role. Moreover, while the rules and procedures of the legislative process are 
designed to facilitate, or obstruct, legislative action, so overwhelming may be the 
routine of the process, so consuming in its daily impact, that preoccupation with 
and involvement.in legislative manoeuvering can become an end in itself rather than 
be a means to an end. The legislator may come to relate himself to the task of law- 
making in terms of the parliamentary mechanics alone, and he may fail to rationalize 
his actions by any purpose or goal other than performance of the legislative routine. 
He may be content to list for himself the various tasks which he feels expected to 
have to carry out as a result of perceiving himself simply as a cog in the legis- 
lative wheel. - In the role orientation of Ritualist, therefore, the legislator is 
particularly sensitive to the flow of legislation, the intricacies of the legislative 
maze and the bureaucratic organization of the legislature. This orientation appears, 
of course, quite’ frequently linked with some cther orientation--that of Tribune, 
Inventor, or. Broier. .But t may also appear alone. 


Distribution of internal role orientations--Table I presents the distribution 
of internal role orientations in the four states, regardless of whether these 
orientations occur.in combination or not. The most obvious aspect of the distribu- 
tion is that in all four states the role orientation of Ritualist occurs more fre- 
quently than any other. This is not surprising. It represents an orientation which 
is "Built-in," so to speak, into the role of the legislator. Moreover, with the 


exception of the difference between California and Tennessee,“ there are no significant 


4. X* = 4.62; d.f.=1; p¢ .05. 
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differences among the states in regard to the orientation of Ritualist. At least 
_two-thirds or more of New Jersey, Ohio and Tennessee legislators indicated that 
.they held an orientation relevant to the task of law-making as such, and California 
legislators came close to the two-thirds mark. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF INTERNAL LEGISLATIVE ROLE ORIENTATIONS 


Role Cal. N.J. Ohio Tenn. 
Orientation N=113 N=79 N=162 N=120 
Tribune 557,* 637%* 407* 587.* 
Inventor 36 49 33 30 
Broker a 33 “48 15 
Parliamentarian 58 70 67 72 
Opportunist 1 1 1 4 


*Percentages total more than 100% since some respondents could give more 
than one orientation. 


The orientation of Tribune is probably the oldest in the American setting, 
dating back to colonial days, and as Table I indicates, it seems still to find strong 
.expression in state legislatures which, perhaps more than either federal or municipal 
legislative bodies, are sensitive to their grassroots relations. In three states-- 
California, New Jersey and Tennessee--the orientation of Tribune appears more fre- 
quently than any other except that of Ritualist, and the differences in occurrence 
among these states are slight. But there are statistically significant differences 
in the distribution of the Tribune orientation between each of these states and 
Ohio.~ Just why Ohio legislators were less inclined to mention this orientation 
,is difficult to say. One hypothesis worthy of exploration is that the disciplined 
‘Republican majority in the Ohio legislature has less need to orient itself as strongly 
towards "the people" than legislators elsewhere and is, therefore, less prone to 
emphasize the orientation of Tribune. 


Of the various role orientations, that of Inventor, as has already been suggested, 
.is probably less realistic than any other. For reasons difficult to explain at this 
point, this role orientation occurs in New Jersey considerably more frequently than 
in the other three states, though the difference between New Jersey and California is 


x2 


5. California-Ohio: x2 = 6.46; d.f. = 1; p< .02. New Jersey-Ohio: 
= 9.11; d.f. =1; p< .0l. Tennessee-Ohio: X2 = 8.42; d.f. = 1; p .Ol. 
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not statistically significant.®© This is especially astounding because the New 
Jersey Governor plays an active role in state policy-making. 


Perhaps the most surprising finding revealed in Table I is the relative 
‘scarcity with which, except for Ohio, the role orientation of Broker was mentioned 
‘There are significant differences, in this respect, between Ohio and the three 
other states, / between California and Tennessee as well as between New Jersey and 
Tennessee.® In other words, while Ohio legislators were considerably more prone 
to hold the Broker orientation than California and New Jersey legislators, the 
‘latter were more prone to do so than Tennessee legislators. An interpretation of 9 
‘these differences is difficult. We shall make some explanatory suggestions below. 


~~ 


Structure of internal role segmentalization--Insofar as the internal role set 
is segmentalized, each role orientation has as its referent some factor in the 
legislator's environment which would seem to be particularly saliert in the way in 
which he defines his legislative role. Presumably, each possible combination of 
role orientations gives the legislative role a unique organization which structures 
the content of the role, and which calls for appropriate behavior in the execution 
of the role, and which calls for appropriate behavior in the execution of the role. 
Two questions may be asked: (a) Do certain combinations of role orientations, or 
certain forms of segmentalization, occur more frequently than other combinations, 


and (b) are there differerces among the four states in the distribution of segmental- 
ized role sets? : 


. Beeause the role orientation of Ritualist is so pervasive in all four states, 
its importance can be appreciated best if it is treated in isolation from the other 
orientations. Indeed, its omission from the array when it occurs in combination 
with other orientations, may yield 4 more meaningful picture of significant role 


Sets. Table II presents the combination of role orientations with the orientations 
of Ritualist omitted from the segmentalized role sets. 


A 6. New Jersey-Ohio: x2 = 6.46; d.f. = 1; p € .02. New Jersey-Tennessee: 
= 7.23; d.f. = 1; p€_.0l1. New Jersey-California: x2 = 9.19; 4.4. ig p> 5. 
California-Tennessee: X% = 5.03; d.f. = 1; p€ .05. The differences between Ohio 
and California, and between Ohio and Tennessee are not significant at the .05 level. 


7. Ohio-California: x? 12.38; 4.£. = i: < .001. Ohio-New Jersey: 
= 4.92; d.f. = 1; p< .05. Ohio Tennessee: X* = 31.45; d.f. = 1; .001. 


8. California-Tennessee: X?2 = 5.21; d.f. = 1; p € .05. New Jersey- 


Tennessee: X2 = 9.93; d.f. = 1; p< .01. There is no statistically significant 


difference between California and New Jersey in the distribution of the Broker 
orientation. 


9. See PP. 50, 52-346 
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TABLE INTERNAL ROLE SETS--ABBREVIATED 
Role Sets Ohio Tenn. 
, N=112 N=78 N=160 N=115 
Tribune-Inventor-Broker 5% 12% 2% 
Tribune-Inventor 3 17 11 15 
Tribure-Broker: 9 -9 7 5 
Inventor-Broker 4 6 12 4 
Tribune 29 27 : 20 37 
Inventor 14 15 9 10 
Broker 8 6 - 27 3 
Ritualist 18 8. - 12 23 
100% 100% 100% 100% 


As Table II indicates, the triple role set of Tribune-Inventor-Broker is, 
with the exception of New Jersey, relatively scarce. On the other hand, the dual 
rele set of Tribune-Inventor appears quite frequently in all four states and inter- 
state differences are insignificant. Moreover, it seems that the Tribune orienta- 
tion is more likely to be associated with that of Inventor than with that of Broker 
or the latter with that of Inventor, except in Ohio where the Inventor-Broker role 
set appears significantly more frequently than in the other states 10 


Among the singular roles, that of Tribune outranks that of Ritualist, followed 
by the Inventor and Broker roles, in that order, except in Ohio where the Broker 
role is held more frequently than elsewhere. Moreover, it now appears that Cali- 
fornia has more Ritualists who have no other rele orientation than the total 
distribution of role orientations reported in Table = may have led one to believe. 
In fact, California exceeds the proportion of the Ritualists found in Ohio and 
New Jersey, senenent it lags behind Tennessee. 


In sili then, the pattern of role orientations revealed in Table I is 
maintained when orientations are combined in role sets. While there is almost 
no difference between California and New Jersey, except that the triple set of 
Tribune-Inventor-Broker predominates in New Jersey and the role of Ritualist in 
California, both states differ in the distribution of rcle sets from Ohio and 
Tennessee. In Ohio, the dominance of the Broker orientation is reflected not 
only in the strength of the pure Broker role, but the latter also dominates in 
‘combination with the Inventor orientation. In Tennessee, on the other hand, 


both the Tribune and Ritualist roles appear as being more frequently taken than else- 
where. 


x2 10. Ohio-California: x2 = 4, 686; d.f. = 1; p £.05. Ohio-New Jersey: 
= 12.135; d.f. = 1; p € .001. ihito~Temneeces: x2 = 4, 690; d.f. = 1; pd .O5. 
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What do these data tell us about the character of the legislative systems 
in the four states, and particularly about the position of the legislature in the 
larger political system? Any answer to this question can, of course, only be 
speculative. In the first place, it would seem that the legislative system in 


TABLE Ill. NUMBER OF INTERNAL ROLE SETS 


‘Number of | Cal. N.J. Ohio Tenn. Total 
Role Sets Ns112 N=78 N=160 Ne=115 N-465 


Multiple Sets 32% 27% 33% 
Singular Roles ; 69 56 68 73 67_ 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


New Jersey and its position in the political system as a whde is somewhat more 
complex than inthe other states. New Jersey legislators apparently feel impelled 
_ by the nature of the system and its relations with other sub-systems of the political 
system to hold more legislative role orientations and take more segmented roles than 
legislators elsewhere. In Tennessee, on the other hand, legislators apparently 
face an institutional setting which makes fewer demands on them and allows as many 
.as 73 percent to take singular roles, though the difference from esis and 
Ohio is rather small (Table III). 

Secondly, it would seem that the political system of Ohio does not require 
legislators to be as inventive in the policy field or as responsive to popular 
demands 2s the political systems of the other states. Ohio, as Table II indicated, 
has fewer legislators than any other state who took the singular roles of Inventor 
or Tribune, and Ohio lags behind the other states as well in the frequency with 

_ which the Tribune-Inventor role set appears. This relative freedom from responsi- 
bility to be creative policywise, or to be sensitive to people's wishes, at least 
as perceived by the legislators themselves, may account for the fact that the 
Broker role is so dominant in the Ohio legislature, though it may later be shown 
that because conflicting interests are more prevalent in Ohio than elsewhere 
legislators must, for functional reasons, take this role in greater numbers than in 
.the other three states. 


2. Representational Roles!! 


Premises underlying decisions such as those made by legislatures, may be of 
two kinds: (1) they may be premises relevant to the content or objective of 
decisions; and (2) they may be relevant to the form or style of decision-making 
behavior. For instance, a :legslator may be guided in his decisions by premises 
Such as that legislation should benefit the district from which he is elected, 
that it should be "liberal," that it should not favor special interests, that it 


ll. This section is abstracted from a longer working paper on "The Function 
of Representation and the Relevance of Representational Roles in Legislative 
Decision-Making." See also "The Role Concept...," pp. 9-10. 
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“should be in performance of his party's campaign platform, and so on. In 
these instances, the premises implicit in a given decision relate to the content 
or objective of legislation. 


On the other hand, a legislator may be guided in his decisions by the pre- 
mise that he is free to decide as he pleases, that he should consider the facts 
involved in an issue and arrive at a personal judgment, that he should do what is 
right and what his conscience tells him; or he may be guided by the premise that 
he must follow the instructions of the people who elected him, that he must fol- 
low the leadership of his party wherever they may lead him, that he should go along 
with the majority of his colleagues, or that he should be sensitive to and bend 
_towards the strongest group pressures. In all of these cases, the premises in- 
-volved in his decision-making behavior refer not to the content of legislation, 

but rather to the style of his conduct in the decision-making situation. 


The premises implicit in a legislator's conception of how he should behave 

in deciding legislative issues are, by these operational criteria, his repre- 
sentational role. The representational role--whatever the legislator's definition, 
whether he sees himself as a free agent, as bound by mandate, or both--does not 
provide premises for the content of his decisions, but for the form of his decision- 
making behavior. 


The analysis of representational role orientations will be undertaken in terms 
of three major types: the role orientation of Trustee, the role orientation of 
Delegate, and the role orientation of Politician. 


Trustee--The role orientation of Trustee seems to find expression in two 
major conceptions of how decisions ought to be made which may occur severally and 
jointly. There is, first, a moralistic interpretation of the Trustee orientation. 
The Trustee sees himself as a free agent in that, as a premise of his decision- 
making behavior, he claims to follow what he considers right or just, his con- 
victions and principles, the dictates of his conscience. 


There is, secondly, a judgmentzl conception of the role orientation of 
Trustee. The Trustee is not bounded by a mandate because his decisions are his 
own considered judgments based on an assessment of the facts in each case, his 
understanding of all the problems and angles involved, his thoughtful appraisal 
of the sides at issue. Again, as in the moralistic definition of the Trustee 
role, the representative evaluates his relationship with significant others as 
they affect the way in which he makes his decisions. 


It would seem that the-orientation of Trustee derives not only from a purely 
Normative definition of the role of the representative, but that it is often 
grounded in conditions which make it functionally inevitable. The fact that the 
Tepresented do not have the information necessary to give intelligent instruc- 
tions, that the representative is unable to discover what his clientele wants, 
that preferences may remain unexpressed, that there is no need seen for in- 
Structions because of a presumed harmony of interests between representative and 
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-represented--all of these circumstances may be acknowledged as sources of the 
role orientation of Trustee, at times even forced on the representative against 
his own predilection: for & mandate if that were possible. 


Delegate--Just as the representational role orientation of Trustee is 
empirically by no means a pure type, the orientation of Delegate would seem to al- 
low for a number of different conceptions of representation. Of course, all 
Delegates are agreed that they should not use their independent judgment or 
principled convictions as criteria of their decision-making. But this does not 
mean that they feel equally committed to follow instructions, from whatever 
clientele. Some might merely say that they try to inform themselves before making 
decisions by consulting their constituents or others, though the implication is 
that such consultation will have a mandatory effect on their behavior. 


. Others who hold the orientation of Delegate frankly acknowledge their | 
direct dependence on instructions and accept them as a necessary or desirable 
premise in terms of which to make decisions. 


,Finally, there is the representative as Delegate who not only feels that he 
should follow instructions, but who feels that he should do so even if these in- 
structions are counter to his own judgment or principles. In other words, the 
possibility of conflict between role orientations is clearly envisaged and re- 
solved in favor of subordinating one's independence to the requests of what is 
considered a superior authority. 


Politician--The classical dichotomization of the concept of representation 
in terms of independent judgment and mandate was unlikely to exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of representational behavior. In particular, it would seem possible 
for a representative to behave in line with both criteria of decision-making 
.behavior, Reformulation of the dichotomized conceptions of representation into 
role orientations facilitates the empirical analysis of representational behavior. 
For roles and role orientations need not be mutually exclusive. Depending on 
circumstances, a representative may hold the role orientation of Trustee at one 
time, and the role orientation of Delegate at another time. Or he might even seek 
to reconcile both orientations in terms of a third. In other words, one can think 
of representation as a continuum, with the Trustee and Delegate roles as poles of 
the continuum, and a midpoint where the roles tend to overlap and, within a range, 
may give rise to a third role. Within this range the roles may be taken simul- 


taneously, possibly making for conflict, or they may be taken seriatim, one after 
another as circumstances dictate. 


Because our data do not permit us to discriminate too sharply between these 
two possibilities, we shall speak of legislators who express both orientations, 
either simultaneously or serially, as Politicians. é 


12. Provision for such discrimination was made in the coding of responses, 
but differences among the coders seemed to introduce a good deal of unreliability 
in this connection. Hence it seemed preferable to combine these responses in a 
Single category--Politician. 
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In general, then, the Politician as a representational role type differs 
from both the Trustee and the Delegate in that he is more sensitive to con- 
flicting alternatives, more flexible in the way he resolves the conflict of 
alternatives, and less dogmatic in his orientation towards legislative behavior 
as it is related to his role as a representative. 


Distribution of representational role orientations--It may be assumed that 
the way a representative relates himself to the task of law-making--how he comes 
to make his decisions--is, in part at least, influenced by the nature of politics 
at a given time and the demands which politics makes on him as a decision-maker. 
It is the purpose of this section to explore this general hypothesis by inference 
from the distributions of representational role orientations in the four states. 


The hypothesis may be restated as follows: The problems of modern govern- 
ment, even on the relatively low level of state government, are exceedingly com- 
plex. Matters such as taxation and finance, education and public welfare, legal 
reform, licensing and regulatory procedure, transportation, and so on, are, more 
often than not, beyond the comprehension of the average citizen. Unable to 
understand these problems and helpless to cope with them, people in an age of mass 
.democracy are likely to entrust the affairs of government to the elected represen- 
tatives who, presumably, are better informed than those whom they represent. It 
is likely, therefore, that the representative has become less and less a Delegate 
and more and more a Trustee as the business of government has become more and more 
complex. One should expect that the role orientation of Trustee is more commonly 
held among state representatives than that of Politician, and the latter more 
frequently than that of Delegate. 


As Table IV indicates, the hypothesis is confirmed. In all states it appears 


TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATIONAL ROLE ORIENTATIONS 


Representational Role Cal. | PP Ohio Tenn. 
Orientation N= 49 N=54 N=114 N=78 
Trustee 55% 61% 56% 81% 

Politician 25 22 29 13 
Delegate 20 17 15 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 


more frequently, and significantly more frequently, than the other two role orienta- 
tions. Moreover, Table IV also shows that the role orientation of Politician appears 
Somewhat more frequently in all states than that of Delegate. If it may be assumed 
that representatives take a representational role in their decision-making behavior 
which derives from their perception of the expectations of the represented, it would 
Seem that the publics in the four states are agreed to grant their legislators that 


Secretion which is necessary for them to cope with the complexity of governmental 
affairs, 


Be 


However, it may also be noted in Table iV that the orientation of Trustee 
appears significantly more frequently in Tennessee than in the other three 
states, at the expense of the Politician and Delegate orientations.!3 It is 
not our purpose here to seek to account for this difference. As this orienta- 
tion includes responses stressing traditional moral values, such as following 
one's conscience, convictions or what one feels to be "right," it could be 
assumed that these virtues are more valued in rural Tennessee than in the three 
other, more urbanized states. But inspection of the frequency with which this 
attitude appears in Tennessee as against the other three states does not reveal 
significantly different distributions.!4 an answer must be reserved to further 
analysis of the genesis of representational role orientations. It may only be 
noted here that the more frequent zppearance of the Trustee orientation in 
Tennessee suggests treatment of that state as a "deviant case" in a further 
analysis of the interpenetration of representational and other legislative role 
orientations. 


3. Areal Roles (District and State as ee 


In political systems where the enabling source of an office-holder's power 
is the electorate of a geographical district, it is a widely held expectation-- 
shared by many voters and some politicians alike--that the incumbent of a govern- 
mental position must be guided in his decisions by considerations which take 
account of the presumed "interests" of the area he comes from. 


The assumption that geographical areas have particular characteristics--such 
as population attributes and industrial, agricultural or commercial properties-- 
and, hence, unique interests which are, or ought to be, factors influencing the 
direction of public decisions continues to be shared not only by voters, politi- 
cians and others involved in policy-making, but also by scientific students of the 
political process. It underlies many studies which seek to relate legislative 
roll-call votes to the socio-economic characteristics of electoral districts, as 
well as those studies which analyze the socio-econcmic composition of legislatures. 
But this assumption is a most tenuous one under modern conditions. Electoral dis- 
tricts tend to be so heterogeneous in population attributes, so pluralistic in the 


5 13. Tennessee-New Jersey: x2 = 8.273; d.f. = 2; p < .02. Tennessee-California: 
X“ = 10.58; d.f. = 2; p € .01. Tennessee-Ohio: x2 = 13.84; d.f. = 2; p< .O0l. 


14, Percent of Trustees in the four states stating that they follow in their 
decision-making behavior the dictates of their conscience, their convictions, their 
sense of what's right (as against their judgment or appraisal of the facts involved 
in issues): California: 18%; New Jersey: 8%; Ohio: 28%; and Tennessee: 23%. 


15. This section has been abstracted from a longer working paper on "The 
Areal Focus of Legislative Role Orientations."" See "The Role Concept’.., p.12. 
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character of group life, so diverse in the kind of values and beliefs held, that : 
whatever measures of central tendency are used to classify a district are more : 
likely to disguise than to reveal its real character. The notion that elections 
are methods to discover persons whose attributes and attitudes mirror the attri- 


butes and attitudes most ‘widely shared by people in their district appears to be 
of dubious validity. 


This does not mean, of course, that a legislator's point of reference in 
making decisions cannot be his district. It may or may not be, and whether it 
is or not is a matter of empirical inquiry. It is merely doubted that what orients 
a legislator towards his district rather than some other focus of attention (such 
as state or nation) is the alleged identity or similarity between his district's 
characteristics and his own. In fact, the "deviant" may be more concerned with his 
district and seek to discover the district's "interests," if they are discoverable. 
And if a district interest, so-called, can be specifically singled out, it is more 
likely to be the interest of a politically salient grouping in the district than 
of the district as an undifferentiated entity. 


Insofar as: the district rather than some other unit, such as the state as a 
whole, enters the legislator's focus of attention in his decision-making, it may 
constitute a significant segment of his role as a representative which, presumably, 
stands in meaningful relationship to other segments of his total role. It needs 
emphasis here that areal role orientations refer to the focus which gives direction 
to a legislator's decisions, not to the form or manner of his decision-making 
behavior. The way in which he relates himself to the how of decision-making, the 
decisional process, constitutes his representational role. But this procedural 
dimension must be distinguished from the source dimensions of his legislative role, 
i.e., the clienteles at his focus of attention which are relevant to the content 
of his law-making. In the case of areal orientations, regardless of whether a 
legislator is a Trustee, Delegate or Politician, he may or may not focus on his 
district in selecting alternatives in the legislative choices he makes. 


If the district is the legislator's focus, we speak of a district orientation 
or, for short, a district role. It means that the legislator, in deciding an 
issue, will pay attention to his district rather than some other focus, such as, 
for instance, the state. If he does not select the district as a focus, but the 
State, or if he gives no indication of any areal focus, it means that he does not 
take a district role. In the latter case, he may take his cues regarding the 
,content of his decisions from participation in other political sub-systems, such 
as the party or pressure-group sub-systems. Of course, different role orientations 


are not mutually exclusive. They may be held simultaneously, and appropriate roles 
may be taken simultaneously. 


District-orientation--District-oriented. legislators had essentially two 
alternatives in their responses; either they could just mention their district 
.Or county as being relevant in their conception of the legislative job, or they 
could explicitly place their district as being above the state in their considera- 
tions, Among the former, the most frequent responses suggested that it is the 
legislator's job to take care of his district's needs and pass legislation which 
Will benefit his district or county. Others would emphasize the policy problems 
involved in legislation and the necessity to protect what they considered district 
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interests from the policy point of view. Or the emphasis might be on the services 
which these legislators think they are expected to render for their district. 
_Another group of district-oriented legislators specifically pointed to the impor- 
tance of placing the interests of their district above those of the state, though 
they usually admitted that state concerns should also be given consideration. 


State-orientation--As in the case of the district-oriented legislators, 
state-oriented legislators may either mention the state alone as the salient focus 
ef their job, or they may also mention the district, but clearly tending to place 
state above district. Some of the state-oriented legislators emphasize the need 
of state policy or state program as an overriding consideration. A second group 
of state-oriented legislators point to both state and district as relevant foci 

of their job, but tend to give the benefit of doubt to the state. Finally, some 
of the state-oriented legislators may explicitly emphasize the desirability of 
overcoming parochial considerations in favor of the state. 


District-and-state orientation--A third major group of legislators who 
spontaneously concerned themselves with the areal focus of their legislative role 
mentioned both district and state as relevant to their legislative or service 
activities, but, apparently, did not see a possibility of conflict and thought 
that they could attend to both foci without undue difficulty. Yet, the generality 
ef the responses which were given in this connection may be deceptive, and coding 
them as district-and-state orientation may have been somewhat arbitrary in a 
number of cases. Though the actual language used tended in the direction of the 
state as a focus of this orientation, the tone often appeared to be more suggestive 
of a latent district orientation. One should expect, therefore, that on tests of 
role consistency these hyphenated legislators may more resemble district-criented 
than state-oriented representatives. 


Data concerning areal role orientations--If, as was suggested, a legislator's 
district orientation does not automatically derive from ascertainable district 
interests or from personal characteristics he may share with his electors, the 
question arises where district or state orientaticns come from, and why they are 
likely to intrude on the legislator's conception of his role. 


The hypothesis may be advanced that areal role orientations--whether district, 
State, both or neither are foci of reference in legislative role-taking--are a 
function of the dynamics of the democratic political system with its emphasis 

on the responsibility of the elected to the electors. Political eesponsibility-- 

a set of relationships in which the elected are sensitive to the power of the 
electors over them and in which the elected are aware of the sanctions which 

make responsibility a reality--is predicated on the existence of a competitive 
party system where the electors have genuine choice and where the elected are 
periodically confronted with the possibility of removal from office. It may be 
Suggested, therefore, that it is the sanction of removal inherent in a competitive 
System which serves to focus legislators’ attention on their district rather than 
the state as the crucial reference point. It is hypothesized, then, that legis- | 
lators from competitive areas are more likely to be district~-oriented than legis- 
lators from one-party areas, while legislators from one-party areas are more likely 
to be state-oriented than those from competitive areas. 
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An initial, but crude test of the hypothesis is possible by an examination 
of the distribution of areal role orientations in the four states. One should 
expect that Tennessee legislators will be less district-oriented than legisla- 
tors in California, New Jersey and Ohio in view of the predominant one-party 
character of that state. As Table V indicates, the data seem to support the 
hypothesis in a general way. Though the percentage differences are small and 
statistically not significant at the five percent level of probability, 16 only 
21% of the Tennessee legislators were district-oriented as against 35% of Cali- 
fornia legislators, 27% of New Jersey legislators, and 28% of Ohio legislators. 
But the most noticeable aspect of Table V is that Tennessee legislators in 


TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF AREAL ROLE ORIENTATIONS 


Role Cal. Ohio Tenn. 
Orientation N=113 N=79 N=162 N=120 
District 35% 27% 28% 21% 
District-and-State 14 28 25 8 
State 20 14 16 9 
No Mention 31 32 30 62 
100% 100% 100% 100% 


significantly greater proportion failed to express themselves spontaneously in this 


connection. Why this is so can, at this point, be only a matter of speculation, 
requiring more detailed analysis. Tennessee legislators may take the district, 


State, or both for granted as foci of their role and not feel a need to mention it, 
or they may be simply less articulate in this respect than legislators elsewhere. 
Finally, while there is somewhat more dichotomization of district and state role 


Orientations in California than in New Jersey ard Ohio, where the district-and- 


state orientation figures more prominently, only relatively few legislators in all 


States mention the state alone as the focus of their areal orientation. 


4. Party Roles (Party as Clientele) +’ 


The party system is a sub-system in the political system which is meaning- 
fully related to the legislative sub-system. This implies that the individual 
legislator's party roles are related to his legislative roles. 


16. The difference is, of course, significant between Tennessee and California 


where X2 = 4.91; d.f. = 1; .05. 


17. This section is abstracted from a longer working paper entitled Party 
Role and Legislative Behavior. See also "The Role Concept...,"' pp. 10-12. 
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Although the influence of party inAmerican state legislatures is often 
vitiated by such factors as malapportionment, separation of powers, staggered 
elections and one-partyism, it still appears that party is an important factor 
in the legislative process. 


In the first place, all of the legislators in the four states identified 
themselves as either Democrats or Republicans. There were no nonpartisans or 
minority party members in the population studied. 


From information gathered in the interviews it was possible to assign most 
of the legislators to a party role type according to the strength of partisan- 
ship that they exhibited. It should be made explicit here that the party roles 
have reference to degree of partisanship rather than direction or policy orienta- 
tion of the legislators. That is to say, that party role refers to the legisla- 
tor's expectations as to the extent to which political parties should play.a part 
in the legislative process rather than to his identification as a Democrat or 
Republican. 


The four party role types which it was possible to specify vere Mavericks, 
Independents, Weak Partisans and Strong Partisans. Mavericks were those who took 
the extreme anti-partisan pasition that it would be better if legislators were 
elected without party labels. Independents wouid retain party labels, but they 
feel that it is better for an individual citizen to deal with the government 
directly, rather than through a political party. Weak Partisans feel that it is 
better to work through one of the parties, but they differ from the Strong Parti- 
sans in that they would not vote in support of the party if it cost them support 
in their districts. The Strong Partisans would place party above district, and in 
addition to this about one-third of them take the extremely partisan position that 
the two parties should take more clear-cut opposing stands on state issues in order 
to encourage party responsibility. 18 The distribution of these role types in the 
individual states is shown in Table VI. 


TABLE Vi. DISTRIBUTION OF PARTY ROLES 


Role Cal. N.J. Ohio Tenn. 
Distribution N=108 N=79 N=159 N=1il 
Strong Partisan 28% 52% 62% 26% 
Weak Partisan 27 35 19 27 
Independent 1l 8 i3 29 
Maverick 34 5 6 18 
100% 100% 100% 100% 


: 18. These role types were based on a five point Guttman-type scale constructed 
aged party attitude items in the interview schedule. For a description of how 
* scale and the role types were constructed see Appendix B, p.37. 
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This table demonstrates quite effectively the differences between California 
and Tennessee on the one hand, and New Jersey and Ohio on the other with regard 

to party roles. In New Jersey and Ohio, which both have a strong tradition of 
competitive two-party politics on the state level, more than 80% of the legislators 
are classified as partisans. Ohio has the largest percentage in the Strong Partisan 
category while New Jersey has relatively more Weak Partisans. It is of some help 

in understanding the party role distributions in these two states to note that in 
both New Jersey and Ohio the Republicans are more likely to be Strong Partisans 
while the Democrats are more likely to be Weak Partisans, Independents or Mavericks. 
This may be explained in part by the fact that in both of these states the legisla- 
tures have traditionally been dominated by a strong Republican party organization. 
Such a situation might be expected to reinforce the expectations of majority party 
members that party should play an important part in the legislative process. 


As is indicated in the table, almost half of the legislators in California and 
Tennessee are either Independents or Mavericks. The California case is particularly 
interesting because of the tendency toward bi-polarization of party roles in this 
state. The extent of this bi-polarization is not completely shown in the table, 
for of the 28% of the Californians classified as Strong Partisans, over two-thirds 
took the extreme partisan position of advocating that the two parties should take 
more clear-cut opposing stands on state issues. In other words, the Strong Parti- 
sans in California actually inciude a greater proportion of extremists than those 
in other states.19 At the same time, however, California has by far the highest 
percentage of Mavericks of any state in the study. This bi-polar tendency may be a 
reflection of the somewhat confused and transitional nature of the party system 
in California, where a strong tradition of bi-partisanship associated with the 
device of cross-filingin the primary elections, is gradually being modified in the 
direction of making political parties more important in state elections. 


The lack of partisanship exhibited in Tennessee is presumably associated 
with the tradition of one-partyism in that state, and it is interesting to note 
that here, as in New Jersey and Ohio, members of the traditionally dominant party 
(in this case Democratic) are somewhat more likely to be Strong Partisans, while 
the minority Republicans are more likely to be Weak Partisans or Independents. 
Democrats were also more likely to be Strong Partisans in California, and it is 
also important to note that Californians who had successfully cross-filed in the 


primary were considerably less likely to be Strong Partisans than those who had 
received the nomination of only one party. 


A test of consistency of the party roles is possible by relating them to 
legislator's perceptions of party in the legislative process. Legislators 
were asked quite simply to describe the part played by parties in their legis- 
latures. Replies to this question were coded in terms of whether the legisla- 
tors perceived parties as having an impact on legislative decision-making, and 
the relation of these perceptions to party roles are shown in Table VII. 


19, See Appendix B, p. 37, for a detailed account of the attitudinal base 
of the Strong Partisan role types. 
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TABLE VII. RELATION OF PARTY ROLE TO PERCEPTION 


OF PARTY IMPACT ON LEGISLATIVE DECISIONS 


Strong Weak 
Partisans Partisans Independents Mavericks 
N=198 N=116 N=70 N=69 


One or both parties, cs 
or parties generally 50% 47% 29% 26% 
have impact. 


One party has impact, 
other party little or 9 5 11 4 
no impact. 


One or both parties, 

or parties generally 27 41 50 57 
have little or no 

impact. 


No mention of impact in 
reply to question. 14 7 10 13 
100% 100% 100% 100% 


The table indicates clearly that Partisans are likely to perceive parties as having 
an impact on legislative decisions, while Independents and Mavericks are likely to 
perceive parties as having little or no impact on the legislature. 


5. Pressure Group Roles (Pressure Groups as Clienteles)*° 


The literature of legislative study suggests that pressure groups constitute 
another class of "significant others" towards whom most legislators will entertain 
Significant role concepts. Whereas most studies of pressure group influence have 
been concerned with legislators' relations with particular groups, our concern 
init‘ally is with their generic conceptions concerning their roles in relation to 
in general.2l 


20. This section is abstracted from a longer working paper on "The Role 


Orientations of Legislators Toward Pressure Groups." See also, "The Role Concept...," 
pp. 12-13. 


21. Analysis of particularistic role concepts governing legislators' rela- 
tions with specific groups wili be dealt with in subsequent stages of analysis. 
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have found three principal orientations--those of Facilitator, ‘esister, 
and Non-Group-Oriented--which reflect the legislators' different evaluations of 
group life and their differing degrees of knowledge or awareness of it. These 
role orientations are directly relevant to the legislature's functioning ‘o 
accommodate or to frustrate group demands in the formulation of authoritative 
policy decisions. 


Facilitators are those legislators who look favorably upon the activity of 
groups in general, are relatively highly aware of such activity, recognize 
demands they assert as legitimate data for legislative consideration, and co- 
operate willingly, both in accommodating them and in calling upon them for 
help, with group spokesmen and representatives. They, therefore, facilitate 
the integration of group demands into the legislative process. Resisters, on the 
other hand, although comparatively well aware of groups and their activity, do not 
recognize such activity as properly part of the legislative process or admit the 
legitimacy of group demands as proper data for legislative consideration. They, 
therefore, serve as obstacles to the integration of group demands into the legis- 
lative process. Between these two role types and ordinarily playing a lesser part 
in shaping the fate of groups and group demands before the legislature, are per- 
sons who are either relatively ignorant of group activity, whatever their tolerance 
or intolerance of it as a general principle, or, if they are not ignorant of it, 
have no strong feelings for or against their existence and activity. This middle 
group we may call non-group oriented. 


One evidence that Facilitators, more than Resisters or others, do indeed 
help broaden the legislative process to include consideration of the views and 
desires of a number of interest groups is found in legislators' responses to a 
question asking them to name groups whose advice they thought ought to be con- 
sidered, whether they happened to be powerful or not (See Table VIII) .21a 


TABLE VIII. NUMBER OF GROUPS NAMED AS PARTICULARLY WORTH 
LISTENING TO BY LEGISLATORS OF DIFFERENT ROLE 


ORIENTATIONS 
Number of Groups Facilitators Non-Croup-Oriented Resisters 
Named N=132 N=165 N=101 
0-2 27% 39% 39% 
3 or more 40 39 39 
"ALL are worth listening to''* 33 22 22 
100% 100% 100% 


*Counted here only if no more precise answer given (i.e., no group named). 


r 


2la. Facilitators-Resisters: X4 = 4.36; d.f. = 2; .10 > p> .-05. 
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Variations in role-perception are related not only to readiness to listen to groups 
but to the clarity with which groups are perceived. Facilitators, as Table IX shows, 
tend to think far more than do either Resisters or Non-Group-Oriented legislators, 

in terms of specific and concrete persons and organizations, whereas the latter two 
types tend to think in terms of generalized aggregates of people and interests. 

From this too, we can infer that Facilitators will be more likely than other types 

of legislator to gear legislative consideration to the expressed demands and wishes 
of actual groups. 


TABLE IX. SPECIFICITY OF PERCEPTION OF GROUPS 
BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF LEGISLATORS2!¢ 


Type of Reference to 
Powerful Groups Facilitators Non-Group-Oriented Resisters 


N=154 N=188 N=101 
Names broad interest-aggrega- > 22% 13% 
tions only 
Names mostly broad-interest 25 28 42 


aggregations 


Names broad aggregations and 
specific organizations (or 7 10 7 
lobbists) in equal numbers 


Names most specific organizations 35 26 24 
(or lobbyists) 


Nanes specific organizations (or 21 14 14 
lobbyists) only 100% 100% 100% 


— 4 


In short, the capacity of any legislature for accommodating the demands and 
interests of organized groups will depend upon the presence in it of legislators 

whose role concepts lead them to behavior serving such a function. Table X shows that 
the relevant role-orientations are distributed differently in the four legislatures. 21d 


2lb. Ignoring middle category, x2 = = 11.91; dw . = 2; p€ .Ol. 
_ 2le. In answer to the "question, "What at would you say are the most powerful 
/interest groups or lobbies / here in [your state/?" 
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TABLE X. DISTRIBUTION OF ROLE ORIENTATIONS TOWARD PRESSURE GROUPS 


Role Cal, N.J. Ohio Tenn. 
Orientation N=104 N=79 N=158 N-117 
Facilitator 37%, 40% ; 40% 22% 
Non-Group-Oriented 44 37 43 43 


Resister 19 , a> 17 35 


It is perhaps sufficient to comment at this point, that the relatively low 
proportion of Facilitators and high proportion of Resisters in Tennessee as com- 
pared with the other three states, does suggest that group conflict in the 
Tennessee legislature is likely to be more acrimonious and characterized by more 
unresolved tensions resulting from group demands than group conflict in the other 
three state legislatures. What some observers have interpreted as a greater 
intensity of "crude" pressure politics in Tennessee, as compared with the sup- 
posedly more "hidden" and "subtle" pressure politics in some other states, may well 
be a reflection of the greater difficulty faced by organized interests in Tennessee 
in getting their demands considered by legislators. In other words, it may be that 
the Tennessee legislature is less well equipped to accommodate group demands than 
the other three legislatures. - 

Analytical distinctions of legislative roles in terms of orientations toward 
the what, how, and wherefromg of legislation are helpful in dissecting legislative 
behavior. But. that behavior is not likely to be a function of discrete roles, but 
of a system of roles. It is the role system which gives pattern and coherence to 
the whole law-making process. It is essential, therefore, to relate the various role 
dimensions to each other in terms of significant hypotheses about their co-variation 
in the legislative role system. 


22. The relatively low percentage of Brokers and Politicians in Tennessee 
as compared with the other states (see above, Tables I and II) lends support to 
this view. The inter-relation of these roles is discussed below, pp. 32-35. 
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6. The Interpenetration of Legislative and Representational Roles“? 


The most general hypothesis about the legislature as a role system advanced 
here is that legislators whose roles are oriented towards the substance of legis- 
lation will take those representational roles which are most conducive to the 
performance of their legislative or content-oriented roles. Implicit in this 
hypothesis is, of course, the assumption that representational roles, being geared 
to the how of legislative behavior, are clearly secondary--that they would make 
little sense without being related to goal-oriented roles. In other words, it is 
hypothesized that there are significant differences between legislative role types, 
with their focus on the what of legislation, in respect to their taking representa- 
tional roles whose focus is the how of legislation. In order to test this general 
hypothesis of the association of legislative and representational roles, we shall 
suggest a series of more detailed hypotheses concerning particular relationships 
between the various role types. 


Hypothesis No. lL: Inventors rather than Brokers or Tribunes are 
more likely to be Trustees. 


Hypothesis No. la: There is a closer association between the 
Inventor role and the Trustee role than 
between the Inventor role and the Politician 
or Delegate roles. 


Inventors, unlike Brokers or Tribunes, are oriented primarily towards the 
formulation and implementation of the general welfare or of particular new policies 
thought to be in the public interest. Inventors are likely to be ahead of Brokers 
or Tribunes in creative imagination and endeavor. They cannot afford to be de- 
pendent on instructions, nor can they afford to make many compromises, without 
losing their raison d'@tre. Rather, they must be legislators who are guided in 
their decision-making behavior by their convictions or their judgment of what 
public policy ought to be. Hence, they should differ from both Brokers and 
Tribunes in the proportion of Trustees they include And their role type should 
be more closely associated with that of Trustee in contrast to Politician or 
Delegate. 


Hypothesis No. 2: Brokers rather than Inventors or Tribunes are 
more likely to be Politicians. 


Hypothesis No. 2a: There is a closer association between the Broker 


role and the Trustee role than between the Broker 
role and the Politician and Delegate roles. 


23. This section is abstracted from a longer working paper on "The Legislature 


as a Role System: A Comparative Analysis." See also "The Role Concept...," 
Pp. 14-17. 
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At first glance, these two hypotheses seem to be in conflict. But they are 
not. It is the Broker's role to reconcile, weigh and balance conflicting demands 
through legislation which is widely acceptable. In doing so, he may have to pay 
attention, .like the Delegate, to instructions that may reach him. But unlike the 
Delegate, he will not automatically follow these instructions. On the contrary, 
precisely because these instructions are likely to be in conflict, he must act 
like the Trustee and use his own judgment. Hence the role of Broker is likely to 
be more closely associated with that of Trustee than of Politician or Delegate. 
But the Broker should differ from the Inventor and Tribune in that he is more 
likely to take both the Trustee and Delegate roles, i.e. the role of Politician. 
One should, therefore, find a greater proportion of Politicians among the Brokers 
than among the Inventors or Tribunes. 


Hypothesis No. 3: Tribunes rather than Inventors or Brokers are 
more likely to be Delegates. 


Hypothesis No. 3a: The Tribune role need not be associated any more 
with the Delegate role than with the Trustee role, 


The legislative objective of the Tribune is to satisfy popular needs and 
wishes, either by promotion of certain laws or by opposition to programs which 
he thinks are detrimental to the people's interests. Because his cutward focus 
of attention is "the people," he is more likely than either the Inventor or the 
Broker to accept instructions from clienteles, and Delegates should appear more 
frequently among Tribunes than among the other two legislative role types. On 
the other hand, the Tribune need not follow instructions as he makes decisions 
in the interest of people. He may feel that he must rely on his own principles 
or judgment as he promotes the popular cause. In other words, the Tribune has 
available more alternatives than either the Inventor or the Broker of how to make 
his decisions. Hence the degree of association between the Inventor role and the 
representational roles can be expected to be zero or very low. 


In addition to the “pure legislative roles, these roles may be segmentalized 
in terms of the different orientations possible with respect to the content of 
legislation. In other words, a legislator can take two or more legislative roles 
simultaneously. As none of these roles are mutually exclusive, no conflict of 
role orientations as such can be postulated, though it may be assumed that legis- 
lative roles in combination may either strengthen or weaken the effect of their 
orientational components. Hence analysis of the relationship between segment- 
alized legislative roles and representational roles may serve as a secondary 
test in appraising the consistency of the relationships suggested in hypotheses 
No. 1 through No. 3. Where the orientational components of segmentalized roles 
are similarly geared to representational roles, one should expect a similar 
distributive pattern as in the case of the singular legislative roles. 


For reasons of space limitation we shall not present here the particular 
hypotheses about relationships between segmentalized legislative roles and re- 
presentational roles, However, we might say that, with some exceptions, the 


expected patterns did occur and confirmed the hypotheses about the individual role 
combinations, 
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Data Concerning Inter-relation of Legislative and Representational Roles-- 
Table XI presents the cross-tabulation of pure legislative roles and representa- 
tional roles for the four states. A glance at the table indicates some clear-cut 
patterns which seem,in general, to support the various hypotheses. Inventors 


TABLE XI. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PURE LEGISLATIVE AND REPRESENTATIONAL ROLES 


Representational Inventors Brokers Tribunes 
Roles N=25 N=50 N=85 
Trustee 847 68% 467% 
Politician 12 28 23 
Delegate 4 4 31 
100% 100% 100% 


differ from both Brokers and Tribunes in the proportion of Trustees they include; 
Brokers differ from Inventors and Tribunes in the proportion of Politicians; and 
Tribunes differ from Inventors and Brokers in having the largest proportion of 
Delegates. Moreover, the Brokers, though including a larger proportion of 
Politicians than either the..Inventors or Tribunes, also include, as anticipated, a 
sizeable proportion of Trustees. On the other hand, the table indicates one dis- 
turbing aspect. The Tribunesinclude a greater proportion of Trustees than 
Delegates, whereas a more equal distribution had been expected. This somewhat 
negative result seems to be due to the fact that Tennessee legislators included, 
by comparison with the other states, an undue proportion of Trustees, with the 
result of not allowing enough leeway for the operation of the other representa- 
tional roles. Nevertheless, the results obtained in the cross-tabulation of 
Table I seem to confirm the general hypothesis of a meaningful interpenetration 


of legislative and representational roles, so that one can legitimately speak of 
a role system.2 


Hypothesis No. 1 predicted that there should be significant differences 
between Inventors, on the one hand, and Brokers and Tribunes, on the other, with 
respect to their assumption of the Trustee role. The data support the hypothesis. 
While 84% of the Inventors are also Trustees, only 68% of the Brokers and 46% of 
the Tribunes are Trustees.25 Moreover, as predicted in Hypothesis No. la, there 


, 24. The differences obtained for the tabulation are statistically significant 
(X° = 23.568; d.f£. = 4: p  .001), and the association of the role variables is 


Positive though moderate. More detailed tests of the various hypotheses seem to 
be justified. 


25. X? = 14.83; d.f£. = 2; .001. 
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is a positive, if only moderate, association between the Inventor and the Trustee 
roles. 


Hypothesis No. 2 predicted that Brokers should differ from both Inventors 
and Tribunes in their taking of the role of Politician. As TableXI ‘tndicates, 
Brokers do, in fact, include a somewhat greater Eperertion of Politicians, but 

the difference is not statistically significant. 6 However, this statistical 
result is not surprising. Hypothesis No. 2a predicted that the Broker role should 
show a positive association with the Trustee role because Brokers must rely on 
their convictions or judgment in order to coordinate and balance possibly con- 
flicting demands. The degree of association between the Broker role and Trustee 
role is positive, though low. 


Hypothesis No.3 predicted that Tribunes should differ from Inventors and 
Brokers in taking the role of Delegate. As Table XI shows, 31% of the Tribunes 
as against only 4% of the Inventors and 4% of the Brokers took the delegate 

role. These differences are statistically significant.27 However, a larger pro- 
portion of Tribunes turned out to be Trustees than Delegates, whereas Hypothesis 
No. 3a predicted at least similar proportions. This negative result is likely to 
be due to the fact that Tennessee has significantly more Trustees than the other 
states (81% as against 55% in California, 61% in New Jersey, and 56% in Ohio), 
thus upsetting the expected operation of the representational role variables in 
the cross-state tabulation. It seemed desirable, therefore, to control Table XI 
by separating out Tennessee. Table XII presents the results. 


TABLE XII. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PURE LEGISLATIVE AND REPRESENTATIONAL 
ROLES IN THREE STATES AND TENNESSEE 


California, New Jersey, Ohio Tennessee 
Representational Inventors Brokers Tribunes Inventors Brokers Tribunes 
Roles N=19 N=46 N=51 =6 N=4 N=34 
Trustee 79% «67% 33% 100% 75% 647% 
Politician 16 29 24 0 25 24 
Delegate 5 4 43 0 a°) 12 
f 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


26. X* = 2.48; d.f = 2. p> .05. 
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If Tennessee is treated separately, it now appears that in the three states 
(California, New Jersey and Ohio), a larger proportion of Tribunes take the role 
of Delegate than of Trustee, whereas in Tennessee an even smaller proportion take 
the Delegate role than in the cross-state tabulation of Table XI. Table XII 
demonstrates that the poor result obtained in the cross-state tabulation can be 
accounted for by the deviant pattern of role-taking of the Tennessee Tribunes. 
While the over-all three-state pattern of Table XII is similar to the four-state 
pattern of Table XI in the Inventor and Broker categories, the Tribune role, with 
Tennessee omitted, is now more strongly associated with the Delegate than the 
Trustee role. However, a third of the Tribunes remain Trustees. 


More detailed interstate analysis, not reported here, supports the notion 
of the legislature as a role system, and indicates that, in general, state legis- 
latures are more similar than different in the nature of the relationships obtain- 
ing between those roles which are particularly pertinent to legislative decision- 
making behavior. With one exception, Tennessee, legislative roles oriented towards 
the content or what of legislation are likely to engender representational roles 
oriented towards the process or how of legislation. Interstate differences seem 
to be due less to absence of the specified relationships between legislative and 
representational roles, and more to the fact that legislative roles or representa- 
tional roles appear in different proportions in different states. : 


7. The Interpenetration of Areal and Representational Roles .28 


The two dimensions which we have called "representational roles" and "areal 
roles" have often been confused, as a result of an uncritical acceptance of 
Edmund Burke's assumption that a district-oriented representative is invariably 
bound by instructions from his clientele, while a commonweal-oriented representa- 
tive is a free agent. But today, when a legislator has many clienteles other than 
his district, Burke's identification of district-oriented behavior and mandatory 
behavior appears merely as a special case. In fact, it does not follow at all 
that because a legislator focusses on a given clientele--be it his district, his 
party or an interest group--he cannot be either a Trustee, following his own con- 
victions or judgment in the decisional process, or a Delegate, following instruc- 
tions, or a Politician who may take one role or the other as circumstances require, 


28. Sections 7, 8 and 9 treat the inter-relation of areal, party, and 
group-related roles, respectively, with legislative and representational roles. 
We have omitted all discussion of inter-relations among these three clientele- 
focussed role orientations not only for reasons of economy but also because we 
Should theoretically expect less association among these components than betwean 
any of them and the legislative and representational components. The three 
clientele-focussed components are, in a sense, three independent foci of legis- 
lators' attention. Which focus of the three is more salient for any given legis- 
lator should depend almost as much upon typical situations and circumstances (party 
competition in district, party character of legislature, size and character of 
district population, and so on) as upon the logic of role-compatibility. 
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or who may even try to harmonize the two roles in a single situation or in general. 
This is simply a counter-postulate to Burke's postulate that a district-orienta- 
tion invariably implies delegate rather than trustee behavior. Which postulate 

is more adequate depends, of course, on the empirical data. 


We shall, in the following, present some hypotheses about the relationship 
between representational and areal role orientations, as well as some theoretical 
reasoning behind the formulation of the hypotheses. 


Hypothesis No. 4: District-oriented legislators are more likely 
to be Delegates and less likely to be Trustees 
than State-oriented legislators, 


but: 


Hypothesis No. 4a: District-oriented legislators are not likely 
to take the Delegate role in a significantly 
greater proportion than the Trustee role. 


The two hypotheses represent a combination of the two postulates, Burke's 
and our own. On the one hand, we assume with Burke that district-oriented 
legislators are less likely to be Trustees than State-oriented legislators, but 
we add our own assumption that because a legislator is district-oriented, he need 
not be a Delegate any more than a Trustee. The reasoning behind hypothesis No. 4a 
is not any more arbitrary than that behind hypothesis No. 4. It simply implies 
that though a legislator may have his district at his focus of attention, he may 
act for the district, in his own conception, as a free agent. Empirically, such 
a legislator will say that he knows and understands what the district needs or 
wants, and he rejects the notion that anybody in the district can tell him:what 
to do as a legislator. This district-oriented Trustee is likely to be what we 
may call a Mentor, a type who sees it as his job to act in behalf of the district 
as he sees fit, and who sees it as his further task to persuade and convince his 
constituents in the district that he acted in their best interest. 


On the other hand, hypothesis No. 4a cannot be arbitrarily reworked to fit 
the case of State-oriented legislators. These legislators are, indeed, more likely 
to take the role of Trustee than that of Delegate. Hence: 


Hypothesis No. 5: State-oriented legislators are more likely 
to take the Trustee role than any other re- 
presentational role. 


This hypothesis derives from the differential circumstances in which State- 
orien-ed legislators of necessity find themselves. Although he has the State as 
his focus of attention as a law-maker, he is not politically responsible to any 
State-wide electorate, and he cannot point to any yre'y state-wide cliantele 
from which he could possibly receive instruction:. Hence the State-oriented 


29. The State-oriented legislator could, of course, receive instructions 
from a state-wide clientele group such as a pressure group or party, but these 
Constitute other dimensions of his attention foci. 
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legislator, as hypothesis No. 4 implied, is more likely to be a Trustee than 
the district-oriented legislator, but, in line with hypothesis No. 5, he is 
unlikely to be a Delegate or Politician. 


Finally, if the legislator's areal focus is both his district and the 
State, we should expect that he will take the role of Politician more often 
than either the pure district-oriented or the pure State-oriented legislator 
will. For precisely because he has both areal foci, this legislator will 
have to compromise between his own convictions or judgment, on the one hand, 
and whatever instructions he may receive, on the other. The segmentalization 
of his areal role also involves a segmentalization of his representational 
role. Hence: me 


Hypothesis No. 6: District-and-state-oriénted legislators are 
more likely to take the role of Politician 
than do cither. the district- or the State-- 
oriented legisiators. 


Data concerning inter-relation of areal and representational roles--The 
data for our sample of legislators in the four states who could be ciaesi tied js 
both the areal and representational role dimensions support these hypotheses. 


As Table XIII indicates, while 84% of the State-oriented legislators also 
took the role of Trustee, only 37% of the district-oriented took this role, with 
the district-and-state-oriented legislators in a middle position (Hypothesis 

No. 4). 1 Secondly, among the district-oriented legislators, almost the same 
proportions, 37% and 36% respectively, took either the Trustee or the Delegate 
roles (Hypothesis No. 4a). Third, among the State-oriented legislators, none 
took the role of Delegate and only a few that of Politician (Hypothesis No. 5). 
Finally, while 37% of the district-and-state-oriented group took the role of 
Politician, only 16% of the State-oriented~*~ and 27% of the district-oriented 
legislators 3 did likewise (Hypothesis No. 6) . 34 


30. The differences in the entire Table XIII produce <a: x2 = 37.759, which 
with four degrees of freedom, makes for a confidence level oi p< .O0O1. 


31. x? = 18,15; d.f. = 1; p< .001. 


32. The 21% difference between the district-and-state-oriented and the State- 
oriented in the Politician category yields a x? = 6.72: 4.4, © i: » € Al. 


33. The difference between the district-and-state-oriented and the State- 
oriented, though 10%, is not significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


34. Relationships similar to those found in Table XIII were found, with 
Some exceptions, in the individual states. In all four states, State-oriented 
legislators took the Trustee role more often than the Delegate role, and the 
district-and-state-oriented were more likely to be Politicians. But in California. 
and New Jersey the district-oriented included more Delegates, and in Tennessee more 
Trustees than Hypothesis No. 4a postulated, though in Ohio they split as expected. 
However, these deviations from the hypothesis may be due to the small number of 
cases available for individual state analysis. 
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TABLE XIII. AREAL AND REPRESENTATIONAL ROLE ORIENTATIONS IN FOUR STATES 


Representational District- State-District- State- 


Role Oriented Oriented Oriented 
N=89 N=64 =44 
Trustee 37% 55% 847% 
Delegate 36 8 0 
Politician 27 37 16 
100% 100% 100% 


,_8. The Interpenetration of Party Legislative and Representational Roles 


As a sub-system of the democratic political system, the party system--notably 
the two-party system--performs a series of functions necessary for, or at least 
contributive to, the maintenance of the political system. Parties supply the 
political system with candidates for public office and mobilize the electorate in 
support of these candidates. They serve as agencies which take over governmental 
power and manage the operations of government. Parties sensitize the political 
system to the needs and requirements for authoritative decisions and services on 
the part of the larger social system. They adjust, coordinate and integrate a 
multiplicity of divergent demands made on government by individuals, groups and 
larger collectivities. Finally, parties articulate and project issues into the 
political system and define the boundaries of political conflict, and seek to 
translate issue into polteies. 


The between party system and system is made by 
the fact that, in democratic political systems, legislators not only take roles 
in the legislative system, but also in the party system. They are, invariably, 
"members ," 'adherents," "identifiers," or "sympathizers" of political parties. 
Whatever nomenclature of party role relationships is selected, it is well known 
that the relationship between "partisan" and "party" (i.e. the "significant 
others" in the relationship) is one of varying degrees of intensity. As roles 
may be thought of as providing the premises of political behavior, it may be 
postulated that insofar as legislators take party roles of varying intensity, 
they allow themselves to be "influenced" in varying degree by party in their 


ehh of political matters and in their legislative decision-making- 
ehavior, 


If we are speaking of the functions of party in the political system, we are 
also speaking, of course, of the functions of those who take roles in the party 
System. As simultaneous role-takers in the party and legislative systems, dif- 
ferent types of legislative role takers should be expected to take party roles 
which are geared not only to the functioning of the legislature, but also of 
parties in the political system. In other words, the type of party role he takes, 
Should harmonize, more or less, with the legislative role he takes. 
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It may now be noted, therefore, that legislative role orientations s-em to be 
relevant to the functions which parties were seen to perform in the political 
system, The Tribune is particularly sensitive to demands reaching the political 
system. The Broker coordinates and balances demands in the legislative setting. 
The Inventor is concerned with the shaping of public policies. And the Ritualist 
is predominantly involved in the legislative enactment of policies. As each of 
these roles presumably involves behavior which is, apparently, also identical 
with action in the performance of party functions, the problem arises of whether, 
and how, legislative roles and different party roles interpenetrate to satisfy 
the maintenance requirements of both the legislative and party sub-systems of 

the political system. 


The assumed interpenetration of party roles and legislative roles is func- 
tional, not causal. That is, it is not assumed that one role is antecedent to 
the other, but that they are mutually engendered. One must think, therefore, 
of a “legislator-partyman" to recognize the interpenetration of legislative and 
party roles. Given the fact that in the four legislatures all members identified 
themselves as either Republicans or Democrats, it is impossible, in this con- 
nection, to think of a legislator who does not also take a party role, or of a 
partisan (or independent) who does not also take a legislative role. It is 
precisely this interpenetration of roles which allows us to speak of a relation- 
ship between the party system and the legislative system. 


Of course, the roles taken in either system must stand in a theoretically 
meaningful relationship. The following hypotheses may be advanced: 


Hypothesis No. 7: Brokers are more likely to be Strong Partisans 
than are Inventors or Tribunes. 


One of the major functions of political parties in the political system is 
to adjust and integrate group demands and conflicts. If this is so, one may 
assume that Strong Partisans, in particular, are sensitive to conflicting group 
pressures. They are likely to see party success at the polls if their party 
succeeds in bringing about effective coalitions of competing and diverse groups 
in the social system. One should expect, therefore, that those who take the 
Broker role in the legislature are more likely to be Strong Partisans than either 
Inventors or Tribunes who are not particularly concerned with the coordination 

and integration of diverse group interests. 


Hypothesis No. 8: Inventors are more likely to be Strong 
Partisans than are Tribunes, 


But: 


Hypothesis No. 8a: Partisanship is not important in taking 
the role of Inventor. 
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The Inventor, stressing the policy-creating aspects of his job, is likely 
to be a "split" role-taker in the party system. On the one hand, he probably 
wants to get his ideas translated into legislative measures, and he is, there- 
fore, likely to appreciate the importance of party organization and discipline 
as instruments for the clarification and realization of policies--something which 
tends to make him a Strong Partisan. On the other hand, he may be so ahead of 
the policy views of his party's leadership and out of tune with current party 
policy--which he would like to see changed--that he may also be an Independent. 
We should expect, therefore, that Inventors will be more partisan than Tribunes, 
but will also resemble Tribunes more than Brokers in including a sizeable pro- 
portion of Independents. 


Hypothesis No. 9: MTribunes are more likely to be Independents 
than are Brokers. 


The Tribune articulates the democratic focus of legislative action and 
works for the realization of popular aims. He may be an advocate or defender 
of popular demands. He is more likely to be an Independent than a Partisan 
because he is likely to seek to effect a change in public policy in terms of 
the grass-roots demands whose spokesman he considers himself to be. It should 
be remembered, of course, that "independent" does not have here a literal mean- 
ing. The Independent, like the Partisan, has identified himself as a party 
"member," at least for electoral purposes, and he usually votes the "party 
line" in the organization of the legislature. In other words, he is not altogether 
outside of the party framework, and, in cooperation with other Independents, may 
have some influence on the party under whose label he has been elected. Being a 
Tribune-Independent, therefore, does not make him a political Don Quixote. 


Data concerning inter-relation of party roles and legislative roles--Table 
XIV presents the relevant findings. As the table shows, the expected patterns 
cccur and the differences between Brokers, Inventor and Tribunes are statistically 
significant. 35while 59% of the Brokers are Strong Partisans, only 33% of the 
Tribunes are likewise, with the Inventors in a middle position (Hypothesis No. 7). 


TABLE XIV. LEGISLATIVE AND PARTY ROLE ORIENTATIONS 


Party Brokers Inventors Tribunes 
Roles N=61 N=50 N=121 
Strong Partisan - 59% 40% 33% 
Weak Partisan 20 24 a 


Independent and Maverick 21 _36_ 


= 12.636; d.f. = 4; p€.02. 
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Secondly, Inventors, as anticipated, do include a larger proportion of Strong 
Partisans than the Tribunes, but they also resemble the Tribunes in the propor- 
tion of Independents (Hypothesis No. 8). Finally, whereas 38% of the Tribunes 
are Independents, only 21% of the Brokers are Independents. The fact that 
Tribunes do not include more Independents was to be expected, for, as pointed 

out in connection with Hypothesis No. 9, independence here does not mean complete 
freedom from party commitments by any means. Evidently, a sizeable proportion 


of Tribunes find in their party an effective vehicle for the performance of their 
popular spokesman function. 


Interpenetration of party and representational roles--In considering possible 
relationshivs between party roles and representational roles it would seem reason- 
able to assume that the role of Trustee is no more likely to be associated with 
any one of the partisanship categories than another. Hence: 


Hypothesis No. 10: Partisanship is not significant in taking 
the role of Trustee. 


As the Trustee makes decisions based on his own principles or judgment, we 
might think of him as an Independent or a Weak Partisan. On the other hand, it 
is easy to imagine that the legislator finds no conflict between his own judgment 
or conscience and his strong loyalty to his party. He perceives himself as fol- 
lowing his own judgment or conscience, but he also has the strong expectation 
that "truth" and "principle" will be associated with party. 


Hypothesis No. ll: Strong Partisans and Independents are more 
likely than Weak Partisans to be Delegates. 


As the Delegate is one who "follows instructions," we can assume that his 
party role will depend on whose instructions he expects to follow. If he is in- 
clined to follow instructions of party, then we might expect him to be a Strong 
Partisan, but if he has a strong district orientation it would be likely that he 
would be an Independent. It is also quite possible that for some legislators the 
district is identified with the local party organization. Such a situation, where 
the same instructions come from both party and district, would tend to reinforce 
the tendency to take the Delegate role. It would appear that the role of Delegate 
would be least consistent with the role of Weak Partisan and most consistent with 
that of Independent or Strong Partisan. 


TABLE XV. RELATION OF PARTY ROLES AND REPRESENTATIONAL ROLES 


‘Party Strone Partisans Weak Partisans Independents & Mavericks 
Roles N=141 N=66 N=79 

Trustee 60% 65% 67% 

Delegate 14 8 20 

Politician 26 27 13 
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The Politician is more flexible than the Delegate or Trustee in his 
representational behavior. Since he is likely to be more flexible in the way 
he makes decisions, we might expect that he would be more aware of the coordinat- 
ing and integrating function of political parties in the decision-making process. 
Hence: 


Hypothesis No. 12: Partisans are more likely than Independents 
to be Politicians. 


The relation of party roles and representational roles are shown in Table 
XV. The table shows that Trustees make up about the same proportions of each of 
the party role types, thus supporting Hypothesis No. 10. Though the differences 
are small, Weak Partisans are less likely to be Delegates than are Independents 
or Strong Partisans (Hypothesis No. 11), ‘and Independents are less likely to 
assume the role of Politician than are those in the two Partisan categories 
(Hypothesis No. 12). 


9. The Interpenetration:of Lobby Roles with Legislative and Repre- 
sentational Roles. 


The most striking single feature of the way pressure-group-related role 
orientations combine with other role orientations is that, in each state and for 
every other major role-component, Facilitators, Resisters, and non-group-oriented 
legislators all tend, though in were degrees, to adopt that role-orientation 
which is dominant in their own state.3© For example, Tennessee legislators of all 
three types tend to be Tribunes in their legislative role-orientation, whereas 
Ohio legislators tend more to be Brokers. From this we can infer @s a hypothesis 
for future analysis) that pressure-group-related roles are less salient for 
legislators generally than are any other components of their individual role- 
orientations. This is also what we should theoretically hypothesize, since 
legislatures are universally viewed as authoritative decision-making bodies (hence 
the greater saliency of legislative and representational roles); they are uni- 
versally selected by voters in districts voting under a system historically 
developed as a method of reflecting political views of residents of specified 
areas (hence the greater saliency of areal roles), on the basis of their campaigns 


waged under party banners and labels (hence the greater saliency of party-related 
roles). 


Nevertheless, we should hypothesize that certain group-related role orienta- 
tions would more readily combine with some legislative and representational roles 
than with others. If Facilitators recognize the often-conflicting demands from 
many groups as legitimate data for legislative consideration, they are already 
one long step on the road to accepting the legitimacy of serving as Brokexs among 
the conflicting group demands. If they see such "external" demands as legitimate 


36. Tables omitted here. 
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determinants of public policy, they may well find it difficult to:think of policy- 
issues in abstract, intellectual terms as would Inventors. If they see clearly a 
multiplicity of organized groups as vehicles for expressing public demands before 
the legislature, they are unlikely to take the generalized view of the "populace" 
essential to the role of Tribune. Hence: 


Hypothesis No. 13: Facilitators tend more than other 
types to be Brokers. 


Hypothesis No. 13a: Facilitators tend less than other 
types to be either Tribunes or Inventors. 


TABLE XVI. ASSOCIATION OF PRESSURE GROUP ROLE ORIENTATIONS 
WITH LEGISLATIVE ROLES 


Legislative Facilitators Non-Group-Oriented Resisters 
Role N=137 N=165 N=90 
Inventor 7% 17% 147% 
Inventor-Broker 11) 7) 8) 
Broker 19) 37 14) 29 12) 30 
Broker-Tribune 7) 8) 10) 
Inventor-Broker-Tribune 7 4 6 
Tribune 27 35 32 
Ritualist 22 15 18 
100% 100% 100% 


The data shown in Table XVI tend to support these hypotheses. Facilitators 
not only tend tmore than other types to assume the pure Broker role, but also to 
assume segmentalized roles involving that role in combination with one of the 
others (Hypothesis No. 13) .3/ Likewise, Facilitators assume Inventor and TRgbune 
roles less frequently than either of the other types (Hypothesis No. 13a). 


37, Facilitators-others: = 3.118; d.f. = 1; .10>p) .05. 


38. Facilitators-others: X* = 3.455; d.f. = 1; .10> p} .05. One rather 
Surprising feature of Table XVI is that non-group-oriented legislators seem less 
often (15%) than either Facilitators (22%) or Resisters (18%) to play the role of 
Ritualist. The difference, while slight suggests the need for further analysis. 
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In general these relations hold the same in all four states. However, New 
Jersey Facilitators show a greater tendency than the other two types to be 
Tribunes (62% as against 44% and 30%, respectively), and even show a slightly 
lesser tendency than do Resisters to be pure Brokers (13% as against 20%). Why 
these deviations should occur we cannot yet say. 


Recognizing numerous legitimate demands from groups "outside'}) Facilitators 
can less easily see their job as involving primarily a trusteeship for promoting 
group interests,as they see them, than can legislators less sensible of or less 
favorably disposed to such demands. Recognizing a multiplicity of frequently 
divergent and conflicting legitimate demands, they can hardly see their job as 
directly enacting any one set of them, as would a Delegate. Hence: 


Hypothesis No. 14: Facilitators should tend more than other 
types to be Politicians. 


Hypothesis No. 14a: Facilitators should tend less to be 
Delegates than to be either Trustees or Politicians. 


The data, as Table XVII shows, seem to support these hypotheses. Some 32% of 
the Facilitators are Politicians, whereas only 13% of the Ygn-sroup-oriented and 
24% of the Resisters assume that role (Hypothesis No. 14).~” And only 10% of the 
Facilitators are Delegates, whereas 32% of them are Politicians and 58% of them © 
are Trustees (Hypothesis No. 14a). But there are several important departures 
from this pattern in particular states. Tennessee Resisters tend more than 

either Facilitators or Non-group-oriented to be Politicians, while California 


TABLE XVII. ASSOCIATION OF PRESSURE-GROUP ROLE WITH REPRESENTATIONAL 


ROLES 
Representational Facilitators Non-group-oriented Resisters 
Roles N=100 N=119 N=70 
Trustee 58% 70% 62% 
‘Delegate 10 17 is 
Politician 32 13 24 
100% 100% 1007 


Non-group-oriented legislators tend slightly more than either Facilitators or 
Resisters to play this role. The number of cases involved here is so small, how? 5 
ever, that we are not warranted in considering these deviations too significant. 


39. Facilitators-others: x? = 9.310; d.f. = 1; .01> -001. 


40. Only 12 Tennessee Facilitators were also classified according to repre- 
Sentational role--1 being a Politician and 11 being Trustees--while only 18 Cali- 


fornia Facilitators could be so classified--4 as Politicians, 12 as Trustees, and 
2 as Delegates, 
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10. Conclusions. 


The generally satisfactory results achieved in the tests of hypotheses con- 
cerning the interpenetration of legislative and representational roles seem to 
support the notion that a legislature as an institutionalized system of behavior 
gains its coherence by legislators’ taking of roles which are related in a system 
of roles. It is the system of roles which, presumably, makes the operation of 
the system predictable because it makes the behavior of the incumbents of legis- 
lative positions predictable. In other words, the behavior of legislators is 
not chaotic. Legislators cannot be assumed to bend automatically to the force 
of the strongest pressures which impinge on them in random fashion as circumstances 
might occasion. This assumption prevails in those studies of legislative be- 
thavior which focus on the struggle of interests in the legislative process. These 
studies assume that the legislative product invariably reflects the contemporary 
strength of the pressures which are exerted on legislators. Legislative behavior 
becomes random, or is orderly only insofar as the balance of pressures is more or 
less stable through time. Our study, on the contrary, assumes that what pressures 
are brought to bear on legislators are absorbed by them in a meaningful manner by 
the taking of roles which themselves serve as premises in decision-making. And 
if these roles compose a system, the influences brought to bear on legislators 
from the outside can be expected to be modified in such a way that the legislature 


continues to be a system rather than an unpredictable battle ground of pressures 
in combat. 
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Appendix A 


THE LEGISLATIVE SYSTEM 
A Diagram of Role Relationships 


THE FOCI OF INPUT: CLIENTELE ROLES 


a 


a. Servant 


b. Mentor 4. Advocate 

c. Errand-boy 5. Nemesis 
6. Hostage 
7. Pawn 


Toward . Toward Toward Toward 
DISTRICT AS SUB-SYSTEM PARTY AS SUB-SYSTEM| |PRESSURE GROUPS AS SUB) | ADMINISTRATION AS 
SYSTEM SUB-SYSTEM 
1. State-oriented 1. Party man 1. Facilitator Omitted, since not 
2. District-State 2. Independent 2. Resister included in research 
3. District-oriented 3. Maverick 3. Non-group-oriented design. 


THE LEGISLATURE AS A DECISIONAL SUB-SYSTEM 


REPRESENTATIONAL ROLES 
(Process roles, oriented to behavior 
of decision) 

1. Trustee 
2. Politician 
3. Delegate 


4. Ritualist 
5. Opportunist 


LEGISLATIVE ROLES 
(Substance roles, oriented to goal 
in decision) 

1. Inventor 

2. Broker 

3. Tribune 
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Appendix B 


METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING ROLES 


1. Core Legislative, Representational and Areal Roles: 


These roles were derived mainly from orientations expressed by the legislators 
themselves, primarily in response to the following unstructured, open-ended question: 


"Now, a couple of questions about the job of being a legislator: 
(a) First of all, how would you describe the job of being a 
legislator--what are the most important things you should do. 
here? (b) Are there any important differences between what 
you think this job is and the way your constituents see it? 
What are they? 


Responses to this question yielded three different orientational dimensions 
and were coded as follows: 


1. Characterization of job 
2. Objectives of job 
3. Criteria of Decision 


Each total answer was broken up into individual statements and coded in the 
appropriate punches of these three major categories. Coding was undertaken in 
terms of manifest statements rather than latent meanings, though meanings were 
taken into consideration in locating manifest statements. 


Role orientation types were constructed by combining relevant punches 
which, on the basis of their manifest content, seemed to represent a major orienta- 
tional dimension. In general, data concerning characterization of job yielded the 
core legislative roles; data concerning the objectives of the job yielded the areal 
roles; and data concerning criteria of decision yielded the representational roles. 


Of course, because of the open-endedness of the question, not all respondents 
could be located in all orientational dimensions, and only effective responses 
could be used in the construction of the role types as they emerged from legisla- 
tors' own definitions, and in the analysis. 


2. Party Roles 


The party role types were constructed from a Guttman-type scale based on 
replies to four statements (calling for an agree-disagree response) included in a 
list of twenty-five statements dealing with various other legislative and political 
matters which was presented to the legislators after they had answered most of 
the other items in the questionnaire: 
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1. The best interests of the people would be better served if legis- 
lators were elected without party labels. 


2. Under our form of government, every legislator should take an 
interest in government directly, not through a political party. 


3. If a bill is important for his party's record, a member should 
vote with his party even if it costs him some support in his 
district. 


4. The two parties should take clear-cut, opposing stands on more 
of the important state issues in order to encourage party 
responsibility. 


In this analysis "disagree" responses to items 1 and 2 and "agree" responses 
to items 3 and 4 were considered "positive" partisan responses. The Guttman 
technique produced a five point scale with an over-all coefficient of reporduc- 
ibility of 90.8%, and the following distribution of scale scores: 


PARTISANSHIP SCALE SCORES BY INDIVIDUAL STATE 


Cal. S.J. Ohio Tenn. Total 

N=108 N=79 N=159 N-111 N=457 

1 Lowest Partisanship 34% 5% 6% 187% 15% 
2 11 8 13 29 15 
3 27 35 19 27 26 
“ 8 41 43 21 29 
5 Highest Partisanship 20 1l 19 5 15 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


In this table, scale score 1 represents those who took the extreme position 
of rejecting party labels. Within the 10% margin of error permitted by the 
Guttman technique each increment in scale score represents a positive response to 
@ more strongly partisan item, and those in scale score 5 made a positive partisan 
response to all four items in the scale. 


Scale scores 4 and 5 were combined to form the Strong Partisan role type and 
those with scale score three were termed Weak Partisans. Legislators with scale 
Score 2 became the Independents and those with scale score 1 were given the label 
Mavericks. In some cases it was necessary to combine the Independent and Maverick 


roles in order to carry out an analysis without winding up with too few cells in. 
our table, 
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3. Pressure Group Roles 


Legislators were classified on the basis of (a) their tolerance of pressure 
politics (acceptance of pluralism), and (b) their awareness of organized group 
activity. Those ranking high in tolerance and in awareness were classified as 
Facilitators. Those ranking low in tolerance but high in awareness were classified 
as Resisters. Those ranking low in awareness (whatever their ranking in tolerance) 
and those ranking neutral in tolerance were classified as Non-group-oriented. 


Tolerance of pressure politics was measured by a Likert scale based on the 
following four items: 


a. Would you say that, on the whole, the legislature would work 
better or worse if there were no interest groups and lobbies 
trying to influence legislation? 

b. (Agree or disagree) The job of the legislator is to work out 
compromises among conflicting interests. 

c. (Agree or disagree) Lobbists and special interests have entirely 
too much influence in American state legislatures. 

d. (Agree or disagree) Under our form of government, every individual 


should take an interest in government directly, not through interest- 
group organizations. 


The ability of these items to discriminate between those with high and those with 
low tolerance more than meets the standards usually considered appropriate; a 
discriminatory power of at least 1.0 for any given item (if the itemhas been scored 
from 0 to 4) when comparing average scores of the upper and lower quartiles is the 
customary requirement, whereas the discriminatory power of the above items when 


comparing upper and lower thirds (a more stringent test) was, a = 1.3, b = 1.5, 
c= d = 


Awareness was measured by a lobbyist-recognition score, based upon the 
legislator's ability to identify nine lobbyists on a list presented to each 
legislator interviewed. In a few marginal cases, ability to name a given number 


of groups when discussing the subject of powerful groups in the state was intro- . 
duced as a supplementary measure. ; 
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THE IMPACT OF THE SUPREME CQURT THE ADMINISTRATION JUSTICE 


By DAVID FELLMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Prepared for delivery at the 1958 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, St, Louis, Missouri, Sheraeon-Jefferson Hotel. September 6, 1958, 


I 


That the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States have had a pro~ 
found impact upon the administration of criminal justice in the country all will 
agree, It is, on the one hand, the final court of review for the lower federal 
courts. Om the other hand, as the custodian of the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment it exercises increasingly extensive powers of review over the 
state courts. Nevertheless, this should not obscure the fact that all brmches of 
the federal government, legislative and executive as well as judicial, are involved 
in the administration of justice in one way or another. For, taken as a whole, 
notwithstanding the nature of the federal division of labor, under which most 
crimes are within the responsibility of the states, the national government has 
‘very broad commitments in the criminal law field, The amount of legislation en- 
acted by Congress in this area has grown steadily over the years, since the second 
session of the First Congress adopted in 1790 "An A,gt for the Punishment of certain 
Crimes against the United States," a madest statute of 33 sections.+ Of course, 
the federal government has implied as well as specifically enumerated constitutional 
powers, and in the Mc®dulloch Case, - which nailed down the principle of implied 
powers, John Marshall cited the United States penal code as an unchallengeable 
illustration of the principle, declaring that "the good sense of the public has 
pronounced, without hesitation, that the power of punishment appertains to sover~ 
eignty, and may be exercised whenever the sovereign has a right to act, as inci-~ 
dental to his constitutional powers." Thus, thrice-blessed, by Congress, John 
Marshall and the good sense of the public, the federal criminal jurisdiction has 
steadily expanded from humble beginnings into the vast complex of power it is 
today, Since it was decided, at an early date, that there are no federal common 
law crimes,/? this expansion has been accomplished by means of legislation, By the 
time Congress adopt ed the Revised Statutes of 1877, the title dealing with federal 
crines4 ran to 225 sections. The Penal Code of 1909,5 which added new sections on 
offenses against the postal service and against foreign and interstate commerce, 6 
included 345 sections. The 1948 revision of Part I of Title 18 of the U. S. Code, 


which defines federal crimes, contained 502 sections, and many sections have been 
added since then, 


Federal facilities have had to expand to cope with this growing body of 
federal legislation. Many additional federal judgeships have been created, and 
the burdens of judges and of the host of officials whose activities are geared in 
with those of the courts~ commissioners, prosecutors, marshalls, clerks, parole 
officers, and the like— have grown heavier. During the fiscal year 1957, 28,120 
criminal cases were commenced in the federal district courts (as compared with 
62,380 civil cases),! The munber of federal probation afficers has increased 
from 63 in 1932 to 481 in 1957.° There has been a steadyincrease in the number of 
federal prisoners, the average daily population of federal penal institutions 
moving from 301 in 1896 to 18,282 in 191 to 21,220 in 1957.9 This enlarged crimi- 
nal jurisdiction has also resulted in the creation of more and ever larger federal 
administrative agencies of an essentially police gharacter, of which the most im- 
portant are the Federal Bureau of Investigation,1° the Secret Service, the Post 
Office Inspection Service, the Bureau of Narcotics, the Enforcement Division of 
the Aleohol Tax Unit, the Intelligence Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Coast Guard and the Immigration Border Patrol. In addition to these police 
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services, many agencies are scattered throughout the federal administrative system 
‘ whose routine activities touch upon the enforcement of criminal laws, such as the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in the Department of the Interiar, the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the Department of Labor, and the Public Health Service 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


Some measure of the scope of the criminal law jurisdiction of the federal 
government is reflected in the range of activities of the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice. The creation in it of a new Organized Crime and Racket 
eering Section in 1954 is symptomatic of the present drift of the federal govern- 
ment in an area castomegily left to the states, Vigorous enf croggent in recent 
years of the Hobbs Act*~ and Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act** as part of the 
government's drive against racketeering in the labor field is merely an additional 
illustration of the persistent enlargment of the federal interest in criminal law. 
Even in the field of gambling, a vice traditionally consigned to the vagaries of 
state administration, the commitments of the federal gove t have been mounting 
UP, npY that it is trying to enforce the Slot Machine Act,“ and the Wagering Tax 
Act,“ on top of the old lottery statutes“? and the Gambling Ship Act. 


4 


II 


Clearly the practises and principles of the various branches of the federal 
government in the criminal law field exert a profound influence upmm the states, 
who still carry the major burden of criminal law administration, To be sure, a 
great deal of this impact has been by way of Supreme Court decisions, but not even 
the influence of the Court is limited to its role in litigation. For the present 
federal Rules of Criminal Procedure are in effect by virtue of orders of the 
Supreme Court entered on the basis of rulgomaking power vested in it by Congress 
in the Criminal Appeals Rules Act of 1933*! and the Criminal Pleading and Trial 
Rules Act of 190, In the words of Rule 1, "These rules govern the procedure in 
the courts of the United States and before U.S. commissioners in all criminal pro- 
ceedings," with certain exceptions spelled out in Rule 5), for example, petty 
offenses on federal reservations and certain offenses against navigation and 
fishery laws. Though these rules do not apply to state courts, they tend to serve 
as guideposts for state legislatures and state appellate courts when they formlate 
rules of criminal procedure of their ow. The federal example is widely studied 
and necessarily exerts a powerful exemplary influence upon the states. The late 
Chief Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, who was an 
ardent champion of procedural reform, has documented in detail the weighhy impact 
of both the federal civil and criminal procedure rules upon the states, 


As Rule 2 declares, "these rules are intended to provide far the just determi-~ 
nation of every criminal proceeding, They shall be construed to secure simplicity 
in procedure, fairness in administration and the elimination of unjustifiable ex- 
Pense and delay." Qm many subjects= such as bail, the right to counsel, search and 
Seizure, and criminal contempt= the federal rules are important because they repre- 
Sent an enlightened point of view on highly debatable issues. 


It is not without interest to note that when the present rules of criminal 

Procedure were adopted, Justice Frankfurter, without expressing any opinion on 
their merits, refused to join in the action because he did not believe that the 
Court was an appropriate agency for formating such rules for the district courte,AL 
First of all, he noted that prior to the Evarts Act of 1891°* the Justices rode 
Circuit and "thus had intimate, first-hand experience with the duties and demands 
of trial courts." But during the past half-century, he pointed out, the Justices 
ra become removed from direct, day-to-day contact with the district courts. "To 

t extent," he wrote, "they are largely denied the first-hand opportunities for 
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realizing vividly what rules of procedure are best calculated to promote the largest 
measure of justice." And he added: "These considerations are especially relevant 
to the formation of rules for the conduct of criminal trials. These closely 
concern the public security as well as the liberties of citizens." 


Qf course this same objection can be made, and has often been made, of the 
Court's disposition of criminal appeals, If the Justices are too far removed from 
first-hand contact with the realities of criminal justice to frame rules of pro- 
cedure, maybe they are also unsuited to the task of deciding cases which involve 
the same problems. Ag a matter of fact, there have always been plenty of critics 
who make just this charge. Thus Wigmore said, in castigating in his ow inimitable 
way those responsible far the rule that a confession secured during a period of 
illegal detention is ipso facto inadmissibles "Let the judges who sit in judgment 
on crime look a little Trt the facts. Let them not sit up aloft and dictate a 
rule which ignores ‘he well-known facts of criminal life and hampers the needful 
methods of justice." Much harsher comments have been made in the past few years 


regarding the Justices! a the facts of life about subversion and the re~- 
quirements of national security. 


Justice Frankfurter gave two additional reasons for his refusal to concur in 
-the adoption of the new rules of criminal procedure. For one thing, he argued, 
there are bound to be provisions in the code which will raise questions far future 
adjudication by the Court. He therefore thought it was unwise to prejudge questions 
that may come before the Court in due course of litigation, by laying dowm "rules in 
the abstract rather than deciding issues coming here with the impact of actuality 
end duly contested." Furthermore, he thought the Court was too busy to be saddled 


with the additional task of fashioning and periodically revising cudes of procedure 
for trial courts. 


While Congress has in recent years delegated extensive rule-making powers to 
the Supreme Court, it is still true that many federal statutes have also con- 
tributed ideas and practices to American c law procedure. A familiar ex- 
ample is the Criminal Appeals Act of 1907,“ which gave the government a direct 
appeal to the Supreme Court in cases where the defendant had not been put in 
jeopardy. Of considerable importance is the statute which provides that the repeal 
of a criminal statute does not extinguish any penalty, forfeiture or liabj}ity al- 
ready incurred unless the repealing statute shall so expressly stipulate. Congres 
was one of the first legislative bodies in the United States to establish by legis- 
lation, in 1878, that a defendant in a oriming), case is competent to appear as a 
witness, if he so desires, in his own behalf. Congressional statutes dealing with 
the admissibility of evidence, such as writings or records made in the regular 
course of any business,“° have been especially noteworthy. Attention has been 
drawn in recent years to federal statutes involving sentencing, parole, pretan, 
youth correction, trial of mental defectives, and juvenile delinquency. 


In still other ways the activities of the national government have contributed 
to the development of an improved administration of justice embodying the fruits of 
modern knowledge and mora] taste. The federal agencies have done mch to put police 
work on an efficient, professional basis. Sheldon Glueck remarked in 193) that 
"the Attorney General's office is becoming the symbol of efficiency in the appre- 
hension and prosecution of criminals."39 The national law-enforcement agencies 
have emphasized the importance of recruiting investigative personnel who possess 
certain desirable qualifications, and of proper in-service training.31 Significant 
aspects of progress in police work, such as criminal identification, the use of 
modern means of transport and communication, and crime reporting, have been im 
mensely stimlated by federal examples. Many key men in local police forces have 
gone through the excellent training program which the FBI provides for in its famous 
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Police Academy. Established in 1935, it had graduated 3,452 law officers by the 
end of 1957.2° It is also important to note that the federal police give a great 
deal of attention to promotional, informational, hortatory and research work. The 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, a professional journal which is designed to help 
local police keep in touch with the most recent trends in law enforcement, and the 
Uniform Crime Reports Bulletin, are good examples. Finally, it is especially note- 
worthy that every police agency of the national government cooperates with local 
officials in some degree, great or small, formally or informally, with or without 
statutory authorization, It follows that interpenetration of ideas goes on all 

the time, 


The Supreme Court spends a great deal of its time disposing of criminal ap- 
peals, During the 1956 Term, for example, when the Court decided 130 cases on the 
merits with full opinion, there were in all 2) federal criminal cases, of which 
seven involved constitutional issues (censorship, contempt of Congress, procedure), 
and 17 were disposed of on statutory grounds (evidence, procedure and construction 
of statutes.) There were also eight federal habeas corpus cases, four involving 
alien deportation, three military jurisdiction, and one a state prisoner presenting 
a constitutional point. In addition, nine state criminal cases were disposed of 
with full opinion during this Term, all involving of necessity constitutional 
issues: censorship, legislative contempt, supremacy of federal law and several 
procedural questions. During the 1955 Term, when there were 9 dispositions with 
full opinion, the Court disposed of eleven federal criminal cases, of which five 
presented constitutional issues (self-<incrimination, indictments, jurisdiction 

and procedure, construction of federal statutes.) There were in addition seven 
federal habeas corpus cases, of which two were brought by state prisoners; the 
other cases involved alien deportation, military jurisdiction and a procedural 
question. There were six state criminal cases in this Term's output, all but one 
of which involved procedural issues, 


These figures for the 1955 end 1956 Terms are probably not typical of the 
Court's business, if it is surveyed over a long period of time, for its interest 
in criminal appeals has been unusually great during the past few years, Neverthe- 
less, Frankfurter and Landis, in their well-known book, The Business of the Supreme 
Court, published in 1927, reported that between 1908 and 192] the Criminal Appeais 
Act of 1907 alone braught to the Court each Term on the average ten additional 
cases.33 It is also noteworthy that the general trend of modern federal legislation 
has been in the direction of restricting rather than expanding the right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court. The exception to this tendency in favor of criminal appeals 
is an interesting example of the contemporary concern with criminal justice. 


It is elementary, of course, that the Supreme Court stands in a different 
relationship to the lower federal courts asa compared with its relationship to the 
state courts. It is the head of the federal court system, and as such exercises 
general powers of supervision over the administration of criminal justice in that 
system, That is to say, in disposing of federal criminal appeals the Supreme Court 
has the same authority to decide all legal issues, whether constitutional or not, 

} that a state supreme court has in reviewing the lower state courts. Thus, from 
the beginning of its history, the Spprene Court has formated rules of evidence 
for federal criminal prosecutions, A very good recent illustration was the 
Court's decision in 1957 in the Jencks case,2° which held that defendants were 
entitled to see the confidentia reports of informers used by the government as 
rly, in the Roviaro case,?° also decided in 1957, the Court ruled 
t fundamental fairness requires disclosure to the defendant of an informer's 
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identity where such disclosure waild be helpful to the defense. These decisions 
did not even purport to be constructions of the Constitution, but were merely expo- 


sitions of rules of evidence fashioned by Court as the supervisor of the federal 
courts and of federal justice. 


The Court's role in reviewing state criminal proceedings is quite different, 
however, and mich more limited, Far in reviewing the local tribunals the Supreme 
Court's authority is restricted to the vindication of federal constitutional limi- 
tations applicable to the states. Furthermore, since very state has at least one 
appellate court, and many have two, fully-adjudicated state cases come to the 
Supreme Court in a posture which usually commands a great deal of respect. Finally, 
a great many criminal appeals turn on questions of fact, and the Supreme Court quite 
properly takes into account that the state judges were mich closer to the facts in 
contrast with its review of a cold printed record. 


Federal intervention in the state administration of criminal justice is very 
recent, and is based largely on the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The privileges and immunities clause got off to a bad start in the Slaughterhouse 
case,2/ and has never amounted to very much, Except for the jury cases, the equal 
protection clause has not bggn very impatant in this area until the decision in 
Griffin v. Illinois (1956),°° which held, though by a 5-4 vote, that a state denies 
equal protection if it refuses to provide for a transcript without cost to an indi- 


gent defendant where the transcript is necesaary to secure an adequate review of 
alleged trial errors. 


The power of the Supreme Court to review state criminal ggses dates, of course, 
from the adoption of Section 25 of the Judiciary Act of 1789. But it did not have 
mach £3 which to operate until the enactment by Congress of the Habeas Corpus Act of 
1867,** which was designed to help enforce the Reconstruction Acts, This statute 
made federal habeas corpus available to state as well as federal prisoners, and 
provided that federal judges, "in addition to the authority already conferred by 
law, shall have power to grant writs of habeas corpus in all cases where any person 
may be restrained of his or her liberty in violation of the constitution, or of any 
treaty or law of the United States." The statute also provided that "the petitioner 
may deny any of the material facts set forth in the return, or may allege any fact," 
to show that his detention was illegal, and the court to which the petition was ad- 
dressed was required to determine the facts by hearing testimony and argument. This 
gave the prisoner a right to have the court consider the truth and substance of the 
causes of his detention, Clearly this was a broader review than the bare review 
which common law practice then permitted, for it opened the door to a more searching 
inquiry by the judge into the actual_facts, This was a far cry from John Marshall's 
holding in Ex parte Watkins (1830),4~ that "the judgment of a court of record, whose 
jurisdiction 9 as conclusive on all the world as the judgment of this 
court wold be." That is to say, the object of habeas corpus is the liberation of 
Persons imprisoned without sufficient cause, and the judgment of a court record 
having final jurisdiction is sufficient cause. In Ex parte Lange (1873)"* the first 
case under the Act of 1867 in which certiorari was used to bring up the record of a 
trial court, the Supreme Court declared the sentence void and ordered the petition- 
er's release, thus making it clear that the judgment of a court of competent juris- 
diction is not necessarily conclusive. It was also established that in deciding 

the matter the appellate court considers the record as well as the petition and 
return. The Supreme Court has never had any doubt of the power of Congress thus 

to liberalize the common law procedure on habeas corpus. 3 


o The federal courts having been authorised, since 1867, to provide relief 
erever a prisoner is held "in violation of the constitution," the history of 
ir use of the writ of habeas corpus has been one of steady expansion, The 
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earliest cases dealt with the indictment and conviction of Negroes by juries from 
which Negroes had been systematically and arbitrarily excluded, be with 
three leading decisions reported in Volume 100 of the U.S. Reports, Ob early 
cases dealt with a variety of technical problems dealing with ctments,4? vari- 
ations in the number of peremptory challenges in capital —o general fairness 
of tri procedures, 47 waiver of jury trial in capital cases, and selection of 
jurors.49 The Supreme Court also made it clear that it had no jurisdiction to 
decide legal tT which fell entirely within the scope of the exercise of the 
powers of the state,°9° and that it would not consider a Fourteenth Amendment due 
process question where it was first raised after the case had been decided by the 
state's highest court .o2 


Iv 


Federal judicial intervention with the administration of criminal justice at 
the state level is, for the most part, a product of very recent decisions, The 
rule that a state trial is improper on federal ee gr if held under 
the influence of mob domination dates from the Frank? and Moore?3 cases, decided 
4n 1915 and 1923 respectively. The first case to hold that due process includes 
the right to counsel, at least under certain circumstances, was decided in 1932.24 
The first decision to establish the proposition that a state so due process | 
if the prosecutor knowingly used perjured testimony came in 1935. It was not 
until 1936 that the Supreme Court set aside ve conviction on the ground that 
it has been based upon a coerced confession. Other decisions extending the scope 
of federal review were those which bgid that due process included the right to be 
heard by an impartial judge (1927),°/ and that due process forbade the use of un~ 
reasonable presumptions in state criminal statutes (1929). The principal grounds 
upon which the Supreme Court has set aside state convictions in the last 25 years 
have been in connection with the right to counsel, the exclusion of Negroes from 
jury service, the use of coerced confessions, and the use of tainted testimony.59 
That the scope of none of these subjects is well-settled today is amply sngarstes 
by the Court's handling of the coerced confession problem in Stein v. New York, 
decided in 1953, 


Though the scope of due process as a federally—enforceable limitation upon 
the states in the criminal law field is still in a state of flux, one proposition 
may now be regarded as settled, that federal process is not the measure of due 
process, That is to say, the procedures which federal courts are bound to follow 
because of the explicit commands of the first eight amendments are not necessarily 
the measure of Fourteenth Amendment due process so far as the state courts are 
concerned. A minority of Justices have for some years taken the position that the 
Purpose of the Fourteenth Amendment was to nationalize the Bill of Rights, but 
this doctrine of total incorporation has never found favor with a majority of the 
Court. The last full-dress debate on this subject was in the Adamson case, 

decided in 1947, where the Court, by a 5<4 vote, stood by the traditional position 
that the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment guarantees against the 
States only those provisions of the Bill of Rights which are essential to justice. 


The reluctance of the Supreme Court to impose upon the states the rules of 
Procedure which prevail in federal courts is a well-known feature of contemporary 
constitutional law. A familiar example is that dealing with the right to counsel, 
for the Court has refused, ever since Betts vs Brady, to apply the sweeping 
command of the Sixth Amendment to the states, er the rule of this case, a mere 
denial of counsel by a state trial judge, even if requested by the accused, does 
_ in and of itself deny due process; the defendant mst establish that some sort 
: injustice resulted from his lack of a lawyer, Similarly, vhile the Supreme 
curt has ruled that confessions secured during a period of illegal detention are 
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inadmissible in federal courts, wholly apart from any question of voluntariness, 63 
it has refused to make this a requirement of due process, binding upon the states, 6h 
The rule which excludes such confessions in the federal courts was not announced 

as one required by the Constitution, but merely as a rule of evidence adopted in 

the course of the Supreme Court's supervision of the administration of federal 
justice. But it takes the position that it has no power of general supervision over 
the trial of criminal cases in the state courts, and that voluntariness is the only 
test of due process so far as. confessions are concerned. Still another familiar 
example of the proposition that federal process is not the measure of due process 

is the rule that whereas evidence secured illegally, violatim of the Fourth 
Amendment, is excludable on motion in federal c 9°? the Court has refused to 
apply this exclusionary rule to the state courts. Its position is that the rule 
was never a constitutional reqirement, but merely "a matter of judicial impli- 


cation," and that it was not essential to justice in any fundamental, due process 
sens6e 


What, then, has been the impact of Supreme Court decisions upon the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in the states? Where the Court has squarely announced 
-a particular rule to be a requirement of due process, the impact has been consider— 
able. The right-to~-counsel cases have unquestionably stimilated substantial 
policy changes in the states, whether accomplished by legislation or court rule. 
This is a 5 ereerege by the long tussle between the Supreme Court and the State of 
Illinois,°? which resulted in the adoptiop by the state Supreme Court of a liber~ 
alized rule on representation by counsel, 8 and in the enactment by the legislature 
of a statute speiling out the defendant's post-convictio remedies more clearly and 
adequately.69 While it is impossible in the present state of empirical knowledge 
to know just what the effect of the jury cases has been, it is a fair guess that 
more Negroes serve on state juries today as a result of the Supreme Court's 
decisions. It is also a fair guess that the confession cases have had some effect 
upon the conduct of state trials, though here again adequate empirical knowledge 
is lacking. 


Even where the Supreme Court has fashioned rules for the federal courts alone, 
and has specifically held them inapplicable to the states, the example of the 
nation's greatest court is not without weight, and of course states are perfectly 
free to follow the federal lead if they wish todo so, In this regard the record, 
so far as it has been studied, is a mixed one, Take, for example, the federal 
exclusionary rule, which was first adopted by the Supreme Court in 191). Writing 
in 1949,79 Justice Frankfurter's research showed that befare the Weeks decision 
27 states had passed on the admissibility of evidence cbtained by unlawful search 
and seizure, and that of these, 26 states had opposed the Weeks doctrine, and only 
one had anticipated it. Since the Weeks decision, 47 states had passed on the 
doctrine, 20 for the first time, of which six followed it and lh rejected it. He 
found that 26 states had reviewed prior decisions contrary to the Weeks doctrine, 
and ten of them decided to follow Weeks, the other 16 adhering to their earlier 
Position, Thus, as of 1949, he concluded that 30 states rejected the Weeks doctrine, 
and 17 states agreed with it. Clearly this represents a considerable drift away 


from what had been, not so long ago, an almost unanimous state position contrary 
to the Weeks doctrine, 


I do not believe that I have a full count of decisions since 1949, but I do 
know that since the Wolf case, the highest courts of California and Delaware have 
adopted the federal exclusionary rule,/1 and North Carolina, Texas and Maryland 
have followed suit by statute.7¢ (n the other hand, the Michigan Constitution, 
which had a customary clause on unreasonable searches and seizures,/3 was amended 
in 1936 and 1952 so that it now includes this proviso: “Provided, however, That 
the provisions of this section shall not be construed to bar from evidence in any 
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court of criminal jurisdiction, or in any criminal proceeding held before any 
magistrate or justice of the peace, any narcotic drug or drugs, any firearm, rifle, 
pistol, revolver, automatic pistol, machine gun, bomb, bomb shell, explosive, 
blackjack, slungshot, billy, metallic knuckles, gas<ejecting device, or any other 
dangerous weapon or thing, seized 4 any peace officer outside the curtilage of 
any dwelling house in this state," 


Powerful ar S against the exclusionary rule have always been advanced 
by state courts7> and legal scholars.?5 Thus Professor John B. Waite of the law 
faculty of the University of Michigan wrote not very long ago of the exclusionary 
rule: 


"Like so distressing mch of judicial law-making, it seems to be 
predicated not upon research, not even upon careful evaluation of 
known data, but wholly upon the predilections of the particular 
judges who have assumed that power to choose between competing 
notions. It is not the choice of a scientist, not even of a 

social scientist; it is at best the empirical reaction of indi-~ 
viduals whose knowledge of realities varies greatly, By no other, 
less condemnatory, theory can the disparity of belief and divergence 
of judicial opinion be explained. 


"No one would question the intelligence of a Holmes. But what 
knowledge of realities, of the practical necessities of social 
protection through law enforcement, does even a Holmes possess-~ 
after four decades in the ivory towered cloisters of an appellate 
bench, Had so radical a rule of evidence been promilgated by 
Congress or a state kgislature, without even pretence of com 
mittee study of facts or a request for information, its method 
of production would have been cursed by the police, castigated 
by the press and condemned by the general public." /7 


Professor Waite went on to assert that "not one shred of evidence has been dis~ 
covered to indicate that the police of Ohio and New York, where use of evidence 
is permitted, are worse behaved than the police of Michigan and Illinois, where 
it is excluded." the contrary, he thought that there was "ample and persuasive 
evidence" that the exclusionary rule has actually encouraged serious police mis—- 


He complained that the rule frustrated the police in going after criminals, and he 
insisted that not a "few criminals," as Holmes thought, but many thousands, have 
in fact been able to escape justice. 


While a good many states have been impressed with the logic and reason be- 
hind the federal exclusionary rule, the MoNabb rule, which bars the use of con- 
fessions secured during a period of illegal confinement, whether they were given 
voluntarily or not, has not impressed them. It will be recalled again that the 
McNabb decision did not rest upon any interpretation of the Constitution, In 
fact, Justice Frankfurter said that the civilized standards of procedure and 
evidence which the Court seeks to maintain as the supervisor of the administration 
of criminal justice in the federal courts are not satisfied "merely by observance 
of those minimal historic safeguards a securing trial by reason which are 
Summarized as ‘due process of law,'"79 At the same time he pointed out that 

review by this Court of state action expressing its notion of what will best 

further its own security in the administration of justice demands appropriate 

respect for the deliberative judgment of a state in so basic an exercise of its 

jurisdiction." The Court has ruled that state courts are not required to follow 

the McNabb rule as a matter of due process,/9 and most state courts take a dim 
of it. "There is a respectable body of opinim," the Connecticut court 


behavior, through such devices as the "tip-over raid" and other forms of harassment, 
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recently said, "which holds that the rule....goes too far in favoring criminals,"80 
And it pointed out: "Society, as well as this defendant, is entitled to equal 
protection of the law and to due process of law." The Oregon court observed a few 
years ago that "it mst be remembered that at least one of the purposes of a crimi- 
nal trial is to bring mrderers to justice,"51 Most state courts insist that the 
only test of the admissibility of a confession is whether it was given voluntarily.& 
"It seems regrettable," the Qclahoma Court of Criminal Appeals said in 1951, "that 
this rule has come about during a time that our country has become overrun with 
foreign agents, spies and saboteurs, and with enemies of our way of life, as well 
as in a period of development of organized crime and subsidized organizatimms whose 
sole purpose is to create discord. The peace officers are at a distinct disad- 
vantage to say the least, and cannot be expected to accomplish their mission under 


the handicaps et and such failure may cause desperation among the people and 
lead to grave evils, "93 


The McNabb rule has been strongly criticiszod by legal writers as an unwise 
effort of judges to supervise police activities. The rule, says Professor Waite, 
"propounds once again the wisdom of a judicial policy which turns known criminals 
loose upon society as a means of punishing the police."5i He argues that the rule 
does not penalize the offending officer at all, but merely invites ineffective law 
enforcement. He quotes Mr. J, Edgar Hoover as saying that the rule "would hanci-~- 
cap law enforcement, would be contrary to public interest, and would serve 
the criminal whose advantages seein to be paramount to the public welfare." Mr. 
Hoover also maintains that since modern criminals usually work in groups, the 
prompt arraignment of the first man arrested would tip the government's hand and 
jeopardize the entire investigation. This point was an important part of Wigmore's 
objection to the McNabb rule; the only people who do not seem to understand that 
professional criminals usually work in groups, he said, are some Supreme Court 
judges. In addition, he argued that lengthy interrogation right after arrest has 
great advantages, even for the innocent person who is always helped by an early 
opportunity to tell his whole story. But it is especially important as a way of 
getting at the truth because "the nervous pressure of guilt is enormous," and 
confession relieves the mind. So far as police abuses are concerned, Wigmore 
thought that the remedy lay in the improvement of police personnel and in greater 
use, as in England, of an "authorized skilled magistrate" to elicit the confession. 
In addition, Professor Inbau, of the Law School of Northwestern University, has 
argued that the judges have no constitutional authority to discipline and super- 
vise the police. "Some judges he complained, "conceive their role to be that of 
part-time commissioners of police, an obviously non~judicial function," and he 
cited the McNabb case as "the foremost example," Furthermare, he denied that 
the courts can effectively discipline the police; unlike prosecutors and trial 
judges, he maintained that the police "are generally insensitive to a court's 
rejection of evidence merely because of the impropriety of the methods used to 
dtain it," and this is especially true of the ignorant, untrained policeman whose 
improper practices are most likely to be brought to the judge's attention, Police 
misconduct, he argued, depends upon such factors as the qualifications and training 
of policemen and the non-political control of police personnel. 


The expanding scope of federal review of the complaints of state prisoners, 
whether by direct appeal or collaterally through habeas corpus, has always stirred 
UP considerable opposition, In a larger sense, of course, this is a wholly fa- 
—— characteristic of federal<state relations in all their aspects. The states 
7 ve always resisted answerability to outside power. Nor can the true scope of 

ederal supervision be measured merely in terms of the number of cases in which 
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federal courts have actually found in favor of appellants or petitioners, For 
the mere availability of federal review- which I do not know how to quantify— 
exercises a certain influence on state policy. Thus it is a familiar fact that 
only a tiny number of state prisoners receive their freedom anm by means of 
federal habeas corpus, In his separate opinion in Brown v. Allen,° published 
in 1953, Justice Frankfurter summarised a special study of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts which showed that during the previous seven 
years there were 3,702 federal question applications for habeas corpus, of which 
only 67 were granted. A more detailed study of the past four years showed that 
of 29 petitions granted, only five petitioners were released from state peni- 
tentiaries. Surely the expansion of the range of federal habeas corpus has not 
resulted in any general delivery of state jails. Whether the smallness of the 
number of successful state petitioners in the federal courts is due to the o- 
servance of high standards of justice by the state courts, and whether this in 
turn owes something to the ever-present possibility of federal review, ome can 
only surmise, A distinguished state jurist, Judge Walter V. Schaefer of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, recently asserted: "To the extent that the small number 
of meritorious petitions shows that the standards of due process are being honored 
in criminal trials we should be gratified; but the contiming availability of the 
federal remedy is in large part respmsible for that result, "89 


Whether it is proper for federal courts to grant habeas corpus to state 
prisoners has long been a bame of sharp contention. The Conference of (State) 
Chief Justices protested in 1952 that when a federal district court frees a 
state prisoner it is in fact sitting in judgment of the highest state court, that 
the federal remedy was contrary to the basic principles of our federal systen, 
and that its possibility inevitably results in legal uncertainty and undesirable 
conflicts between state and federal courts.?9 A subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee held hearings in June, 1955, on one of many bills which have been intro- 
duced into Congress in recent years to limit the availability of habeas corpus to 
persons in custody pursuant to the judgments of state courts.91 At these hearings, 
John J. Parker, then chief judge of the Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, 
argued that "one of the greatest evils" has been the friction engendered between 
state and federal courts,92 He declared: "....as a Federal judge I want to say 
I think the State courts are entitled to great respect. I think by and large 
the State courts are just as able as the Federal courts and just as conscientious."93 
Judge Parker called attentio to the fact that proposals to restrict the availa- 
bility of federal habeas corpus to state prisoners beyond the lines already drawn 
in the 1948 revision of the federal statute had the support of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, the Conference of (State) Chief Justices, the 
| Association of (State) Attorneys General, the section on judicial administration 
of the American Bar Association, and the conferences of several federal circuits. 94 


It was in response to such criticism that Justice Frankfurter went to such 
great pains in Brown v. Alle to spell out the standards which federal district 
courts should be careful to observe when entertaining petitions for the writ pre- 
sented by state prisoners, although he cautioned that fool-proof standards which 
B C%Uld be applied automatically by the 225 federal district judges could not be 

devised, And after he outlined in some detail six principal standards which 
Should guide the hand of the federal district judge, he concluded with these 
words, with which this paper may well be concluded: 
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"I yield to no member of this Court in awareness of the enormity 
of the difficulties of dealing with crime that is the concomitant 
of our industrialized society, And I am deeply mindful of the fact 
that the responsibility for this task largely rests with the States. 
I would not for a moment hamper them in the effective discharge of 
this responsibility. Equally am I aware that misuse of legal pro- 
cedures, whereby the administration of criminal justice is too 
often rendered leaden-footed, is one of the disturbing features 
about American criminal justice. On the other hand, it mst not 

be lost sight of that there are also abuses by the law-enforcing 
agencies, It does not lessen the mischief that it is due more 

often to lack of professional competence and want of an austere 
employment of the awfal processes of criminal justice than to 
wilful misconduct,.....Unfortunately, instances are not wanting in 
which even the highest State courts have failed to recognize 
violations of these precepts that offend the limitations which 

the Constitution of the United States places upon enforcement 

by the States of their criminal law," 
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Three years and nine months ago an official body of the federal 
government brought forth a new idea--an idea, moreover, that was posi- 
tive, not negative. Improbable, some skeptics may say; but it happened. 
A bipartisan joint commission, chaired by that sturdy young man, Herbert 
Hoover, prepared a four-part program to improve top management in the 
federal government. One of the four parts was the recommendation to 
establish a "Senior Civil Service," a new category within the competitive 
service. The proposal had the effect of focusing attention on problems 
of an adequate higher civjl service for the first time since the Reed 
Committee report of 1941.~ This is the background for our discussion 
today of needs, proposals, and prospects touching the higher civil service. 


I use the term, “higher civil service,” deliberately as a compre- 
hensive generic term not identified with specific proposals for either 
a senior civil service or a career executive program. It refers to the 


upper ranks of the federal civil service in which there are important 
administrative responsibilities. 


Since the senior civil service proposal of the Hoover Commission 
precipitated the discussion, I propose to begin with it and to move on 
to needs and prospects. Also, since a good bit of the discussion of the 
senior civil service has proceeded without much reference to the docu- 
ments, and sometimes in complete disregard of them, it is proper to 
review briefly the Hoover Commission proposals on personnel and civil 
Service. In doing so I shall rely largely on the full and detailed task 


force reports, the major proposals of which the Commission adopted and 
incorporated by reference. 


“The first Hoover Commission made important recommendations which led 
to significant action in strengthening departmental authority; but its 
personnel proposals were directed to the then urgent matters of decen- 


tralization and problems related to the government's position as a 
large-scale employer. 
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The Top Management Context 


The Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service addressed itself 


particularly to the needs and problems of the higher civil service. It 
noted that 


1. Higher civil servants of demonstrated competence and integrity 
are not identified individually or as a group. 


2. Regardless of long and successful performance they have only 
job security, not career status. 


3. Higher civil servants do not have a generally recognized 
standing in American society appropriate to their responsibilities, and 
they are at times subject to widespread charges of incompetence and parti- 
sanship. These charges are more frequent and extreme when a President of 
one party succeeds the administration of a President of another party, but 
they are not limited to such times. 


4, The civil Service system, originally intended for the control 
of gross patronage in lower ranks, and adapted to problems of mass employ- 
ment in relatively standardized positions, is not well designed for civil 
servants at high levels of administrative responsibility where the qualities 
of the man more largely determine the job. It gives less flexibility in 
assignment of higher civil servants than is desirable, and also less 
certain status in a governmental career. 


In the Task Force view a personnel system, particularly for dealing 
with men at high levels of responsibility, is only a part of the broader 
management process. Management questions and personnel questions must be 
dealt with together. This point of view is not surprising in the light of 
the extensive executive experience of members of the Task Force both in the 
government and in private life. This was a working committee, both wise 
and distinguished, and they brought their rich experience to bear in thinking 
constructively about the government's management problems. 


; 5. They called attention to the heavy demands upon top management 
in the national government where the complexities of congressional politics 
and the avid interest in details of administration of the many committees 
and subcommittees, not to mention the myriad organized pressures, generate 
great centrifugal force and make for a large volume of work. 


; 6. They recognized the President's pivotal role as responsible 
chief executive in maintaining the strength and unity of the government, 
and they noted the trend of public policy in recent years to strengthen 
departmental management under the Chief Executive as an essential link in 

€ chain of responsibility and authority. 
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7. The Task Force found that a combination of circumstances had 
made for a confusion of functions within top management in which frequently 
there tended to be an inadequate distinction between the obligations and 
activities of responsible political executives and those of administrators 
who were presumed to be or who wished to be permanent civil servants. This 
confusion resulted in publicly involving these professional administrators 
in politics to such an extent that color was given to the charge that the 
higher civil service generally was partisan in its official behavior, the 
eareers of individual civil servants were jeopardized, and political execu- 
tives lacked the stable administrative support which they needed from 
experienced higher civil servants. In some instances the participation 


_of civil servants with competitive status in political functions, doubtless, 


was voluntary and deliberate, but more often it was the result of failure 
of political leadership to meet its responsibilities and the shifting of 
its proper functions by default to subordinates. The net result of this 
situation was to weaken top management in the government, to blur responsi- 


bility, and to place both political leadership and higher civil servants in 
a disadvantageous position. 


r s er Co ssi 


To deal with problems of the higher civil service in the broad con- 
text of top management, the Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service first 
proposed a clearer division of functions between political executives and 
career administrators, in which political executives would carry the burden 
of active advocacy and defense of the decisions and actions of the admin- 
istration, a burden which goes with political responsibility. In line with 
the recommendations of the first Hoover Commission, the reforms of both the 
Truman and the Eisenhower administrations, and the opinion of many students 
of administration, it strongly recommended that the responsibilities and 
functions of political leadership be concentrated at the departmental level, 
and that management at the subordinate bureau level take a supporting role. 
It Saw very clearly that if both departmental executives and bureau admin- 
istrators are politically active, real authority reverts to the bureaus, 
departmental direction and control are enfeebled, and with them the Chief 
Executive's strength, which is essential to our system of government. It 
also saw that if the distinction between the political executive and the 
professional administrator is not made between the department and the bureaus 
in the line of command, bureau management tends to lack the experience and 
Skill which are required to deal with its subtle combination of pressures 
and technics, and that the ceiling for the career service inevitably is 
depressed below the bureau level. With such a low ceiling, it would be 


impossible to attract and hold in the government civil servants of the high 
Capacities which now are needed. 


3 The Higher Civil Service 
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It should be noted that the Task Force did not say that policy and 
administration can be separated. On the contrary it noted’ that administra- 
tors are necessarily vested with discretion at many levels, and there are 
many levels of policy. Nor did the Task Force attempt to exclude profes- | 
sional civil servants from the departmental management. It made specific 
provision for them in auxiliary staff positions, up to and including the 
administrative assistant secretary and the deputy chief of staffs concerned 
with substantive policies. It was the view of the’Task Force that depart- 
mental management needs both political executives and professional admin- 


istrators to be fully effective; but the former should have the responsibility 
for and the function of command. 


The second recommendation, of the four major proposals, was to 
strengthen top management by taking steps to increase the supply of qualified 
political executives. The problems are more difficult, the burdens are 
heavier, and the necessary skills are greater than generally has been 
realized. The political executive's job is one of the most difficult and 
important in our society. Yet we lack a system to find and develop talent. 
There are plenty of executives and plenty of politicians. But how to get 
the two strains crossed is the question. The Task Force did not pretend to 


know the answer to this problem; but it did suggest some first steps and 
urge action. 


It is not until we reach the third recommendation that we come to 
the Task Force proposal for a senior civil service--"a group of professional 
administrators carefully selected from all parts of the civil service and 
from all departments and agencies solely on the basis of demonstrated compe- 
tence." It recommended that they “have status, rank, and salary as indi- 
viduals" and be “employed flexibly in a number of authorized positions 
calling for high administrative talents." "The primary objective,” it said, 
“is to have always at hand in the Government a designated group of highly 
qualified administrators whose competence, integrity, and faithfulness can- 
not reasonably be questioned; who will make it easier for political executives 
to discharge their responsibilities, and who will add to the smoothness, the 
effectiveness, and the economy of governmental operations. A secondary but 
related purpose is to make the civil service more attractive as a career to 
able men and women." To this latter end the Task Force also recommended 
Substantial increases in pay and retirement benefits. 


The senior civil service proposal was developed in some detail so 
that the idea would be understood and not brushed aside. But the Task Force 
Stated explicitly that it did "not emphasize details of the proposal" and 
that it was aware that “the plan may be improved in operation.” However, 
it was “strongly convinced that action of the general nature outlined should 


lrask Force Report on Personnel and Civil Service, pp. 50-51. 
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be taken promptly and carried through until_it is firmly established in the 
institutional framework of the Government.” 


This brings us to the last but not the least of the four major recom- 
mendations--on training and executive development. The Task Force said 
rather emphatically "What is needed is a straightforward and vigorous effort 
to develop the capabilities of civil servants generally in their technical, 
vocational, professional, and managerial knowledge and skills. But particular 
emphasis is needed on building up the executive capacities of the civil 
service in a systematic executive development program which will directly 
improve the quality of first-line supervision and junior executives, and 
which also will increase the supply of experienced and competent career 
administrators for top management posts."© This program also was outlined 

in some detail so that it would not be passed over as vague or incomplete. 

It was regarded as essential to the success of the four-part program. 


Criticisms of the Senior Civil Service 


As a critic of the critics of the Hoover Commission proposals, I 
would suggest two general points. One is that frequently they have not 
considered as a whole the four major proposals which were designed to go 
together. The second point is that some critics have not shown great care 
in reading the documents; or they have not remembered what they read, and 
have let their imaginations fill in what they did not read or remember. 
Possibly, they should be excused on the grounds that the Commission's 
report is too short to present the recommendations clearly and the Task 
Force report is too long. 


Criticisms of the senior civil service may be summarized under four 
headings: (1) It is intrinsically a bad idea. (2) It might be dangerous. 
(3) It is not necessary. (4) It cannot be done. 


The senior civil service is intrinsically a bad idea, say some, 
because it would require too much neutrality of career administrators. 

This argument is advanced chiefly by academicians who served a happily 
exciting tour of duty in the federal government once upon a time. It 
should be noted at this point that the Task Force did not say that politics 
and administration can be separated or should be in top management decisions. 
It did say that political responsibilities and corresponding activities of 


p. 51. 
ibid., pp. 78-79. Chapter IV, “Training and Executive Development,” is 


entirely devoted to this theme, and outlines the essentials of an adequate 
program, 
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superiors can be separated from administrative responsibilities of a 
subordinate in top management. The professional administrator, subordi- 
nate to a political executive, may be more sophisticated politically 
than his superior, and he can share his wisdom; but he should not take 
over the political executive's responsibilities or duties. 


Some critics have argued that a senior civil servant would have 
to be without feeling or emotion. This was not the position of the Task 
Force. It spelled out in detail public activities to be avoided by senior 
civil servants; but on the subject of feelings it said simply that “Senior 
civil servants as a group should be fully prepared to serve faithfully 
each administration that takes office. This means that they must avoid 
such emotional attachment to the policies of any administration that they 


cannot accept change." Could anyone ask a career administrator for less 
neutrality? 


One or two critics go much further and seem to argue there should 
be no distinction between the activities of political executives and 
career administrators at any level--that all civil servants at all levels 
are obliged to support their programs by all means. If accepted, these 
views would either prevent change of policy by democratic processes, or 
they would destroy a career civil service entirely. One would have to 
choose between democratic change and an expert service. 


The charge that the senior civil service would be a closed corps, 
and therefore bad, has been made. On the contrary, it would be open “to 
all parts of the civil service . . . all departments and agencies." The 
only restriction is “demonstrated competence” and the low requirement of 
five years of service. It is not "closed" if civil servants can get into 
it on their merits after normal advancement to positions of important 
responsibility. 

In a similar vein some have called the senior civil service 
undemocratic, an “elite,” hence bad. Is it undemocratic to recognize 
merit and achievement demonstrated in the public service? Is it undemo- 
cratic to reward outstanding achievement with an adequate salary and 
reasonable security? If so, American democracy has been operating on a 
mistaken understanding of the term for a very long time. 


There is one final argument that the senior civil service is a 
bad idea. This is that it would leave out some people. It would not 
include specialists ; it would not include the lower ranks; and hence the 
People left out would be unhappy. The amount of unhappiness perhaps 
would be minimized by the fact that specialists would not expect to enter 
a category not designed for them. Without expectation there need be no 
disappointment. People with administrative responsibilities in lower 
ranks could qualify in due course as they advance and therefore need not 


be unhappy about the existence of a senior civil service which they have 
not yet entered, | 
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But it may be argued, some will not qualify who hope to. This is 
undoubtedly correct. But is it significant? There are plenty of classi- 
fications and categories in the civil service now, and not everyone gets 
as high as he would like to. But this has not yet been advanced as a 


reason for repealing the classification act or abolishing the Civil Service 
Commission. 


The second type of criticism of the senior civil service is that 
although the idea is not inherently bad, the powers might be abused, and 
therefore the senior civil service is too dangerous to attempt. Some fear 
that a President, never the incumbent, might at some future time in some 
way abuse his powers with reference to the senior civil service. This is 
difficult to follow since the President would have no more power over 
higher civil servants than he has today. Others profess to fear that the 
senior civil service will in some fashion control admission to its own 
ranks, and will in some improper way become exclusive. This argument also 
is difficult to follow; for the proposed administrative arrangements provide 
for departmental nominations which brings the political executive into the 
process (a potentially useful lay element), a board in charge with a 
majority of the members from outside the government, and designation by the 
President. These arrangements would tend to restrain such bureaucratic 
tendencies as may exist within the higher civil service. 


Some have argued that the senior civil service would endanger its 
own membership by calling attention to their existence. I believe that 
this argument fails to take into account the nature of political storms in 
the American scene. When civil servants draw down the lightning it is 
because of the high positions they occupy, the functions they perform, 

and sometimes their personal behavior. The thunderbolts, moreover, are 
thrown by interested parties who dislike decisions or actions which have 
been taken, even though the bolts emerge from clouds of talk about party 
loyalty. Actually the Hoover Commission recommendations should deflect 
many of these blows by shifting the function of political decision and 
political debate more clearly to the shoulders of political executives. 

It is reasonable to expect that the distinction of the men first appointed 
to the senior civil service will bring credit not discredit upon it, and 
that this high standing will be safeguarded by due care in subsequent 
appointments as the service grows to its natural limits. Association with 


other men of demonstrated capacity and integrity never distracts from one's 
own standing. 


a. The third general criticism of the senior civil service is that 
it isn't necessary. All is well on the Potomac. The standing of civil 
Servants generally is high enough. The business community's mistrust 
of civil servants has been replaced by full confidence. The next tran- 
sition from the administration of one party to that of another will be 
Smooth and easy; and higher civil servants will have no problems. This 
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is an opinion to which those who hold it are fully entitled. But it is 
based upon faith which I do not share and presumes facts for which I see 
no evidence. 3 


The declarations of high esteem for public servants which many 
eminent businessmen made when leaving the government after World War II 
had no effect upon the businessmen who came in to take up the reins of 
government seven years later. Nor will the endorsements of the Randalls 
and the Worthys be remembered in the next transition. Schedule C has 
pushed political appointments well down into bureau management in many 
departments; and the belief that exists (whether or not it is true) that 
the present administration has sought to put Republicans in high places 
even within the classified service will not make the next transition. 
easier. The difficulties of transition will be no less the next time, © 
and they may even be greater than in !'53, if steps are not taken in the 
meantime of a constructive character. - 


A fourth general criticism of the senior civil service accepts or 
passes over the merits of the proposal and simply argues “It can't be done. 
It is said that Congress will not permit the senior civil service to be 

set up. It is said that higher civil servants will not give up political 
functions. It is said that political executives at the departmental level 
will not pick up the burdens of political leadership. 


In considering the assertion that it can't be done we should 
remember that this argument is always advanced when something new is pro- 
posed. If the statement were revised to say "It can't be done easily,” 

or "It can't be done without leadership," or "It can't be done without a 
fight," I would be inclined to agree. But with leadership and intelligent 
hard work, I believe that the senior civil service can be established--if 

it has the merit of meeting a real need. In my opinion the argument reverts 
to the merits of the proposal. 


Counterproposals 


Three alternatives to establishing the senior civil service have 
been proposed. One is to stand pat and do nothing. The second is the 


the argument that there is no need for a senior civil service began 

with the Hoover Commission itself. Commissioner, Representative Clarence J. 
Brown, in his dissent took the position that the “super grades" are all 

that is needed. (This argument was echoed later by incumbents of GS-18 
and 17 positions. "What do we have to gain?") Commissioner, Representative 
Chet Holifield also dissented, seeing "no compelling reason" for a senior 


civil Service. Possible dangers and difficulties also loomed large in the 
view of these dissenters. 
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so-called program-staffing idea. The third is the Career Executive Program 
developed by the Eisenhower administration. 

A do-nothing policy implies either perfection in the present system 
or lack of interest in progress. Since no one seriously argues that the © 
present system as it affects higher civil servants is yet near perfection, 
the proposal seems to me to lack appeal; and I do not see why it should be 
accepted by thoughtful men. 


The program-staffing idea is, I believe, a by-product of successful 
emergency measures during the New Deal and World War II when many men and 
women went into the government temporarily, carried important responsibilities, 
and after the crisis returned to private life. The proposal as I understand 
it is to bring in regularly from outside the government executives to man 
the key positions immediately under. the department heads. These would include 
a considerable stratum at the bureau level and below. By definition they | 
would not be career civil servants, but would be outsiders chosen for their 
supposed ability to contribute to their respective “programs.” 


Several observations may be made. The first is that this would put 
a low ceiling on a civil service career, and as such it would be a severe, 
perhaps mortal, blow to a career service. Second, it would require a very 
large number of outsiders to keep these posts filled. The turnover is high 
in such appointments, and it is particularly hard to keep the most capable 
men. There is no evidence that it would be possible to secure people who 
would be an asset to the government in these large numbers. Political 
executive talent of this sort is in very short supply. Third, by definition 
their loyalties would be to their programs (and their patrons)--not to the 
administration or the government as a whole. Would they not tend to aggra- 
vate the problem of excessive centrifugal forces in our national administra- 
tion? They would certainly not increase the unity of the government. A 
fourth probability is that they would not be very effective. Those of us 
who served in the national government in one of the past emergencies take 
some satisfaction in having done so and fondly remember our successful 
moments. It is easy to forget the break-in period and the mistakes we made. 
Or we compare our performance with that of the civil service of the '30's, 
not with the improved civil service of the '50's. What was necessary for 
past emergencies is not good enough to meet the normal loads and problems 
of the present and the future. As David and Pollock have pointed out, it 
is not feasible to make a workable system out of the program-staffing idea. 


The semantic confusion here, also, should be noted. The advocates 
of program staffing in their hoped for “buffer zone" say that because the 
appointees might not have had an active party affiliation, these executives 
would not be "political." In the thinking and terminology of the Hoover 
Commission, however, they would be political executives if their function 
is political, Function, rather than past personal affiliation, is con- 
trolling in their use of the term, political executive. 
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Finally, it is in order to recall that the Hoover Commission did 
not oppose lateral entry into the classified civil service, or recommend 
its curtailment. Some lateral entry is always useful and at times essen- 
tial; but if it is more than a supplementary device, there is something 
wrong with the personnel system. 


The Career Executive Program is the Eisenhower administration's 

first step toward a senior civil service. The presumption is that eventually 
it will go farther in that direction; but it is not committed to doing so 
unless experience justifies the move. 


The Hoover Commission proposed the senior civil service in January 
1955. One year later, after mature reflection upon the recommendation 
within the administration, the President by letter directed his principal 
personnel adviser to propose a program to implement the senior civil service 
recommendation which in his judgment, it is reported, is "one of the most 
far-reaching and imaginative proposals made by the Commission."~ Then 

began the long process of consultation for which the administration has 
become famous.© Its low pressure efforts to secure unanimous support within 
the executive branch put a premium on recalcitrance, so that the genius of 
the experts was directed not to devising ways of overcoming difficulties or 
weaknesses, but to surveying obstacles and imagining hazards. Mole hills 
became mountains which had to be climbed one by one. I would not say there 
was foot dragging on this expedition. It seems to me rather that as the 
conferees toiled up the slopes of these Andean heights the ascent was so 
steep that even proceeding on hands and knees they had to pause frequently 
for breath. The rivers of perspiration that flowed from this expedition 
seem to have washed away much of the White House enthusiasm for the project. 
But it persevered. 


A pilot program formulated by the Civil Service Commission was 
torpedoed by the departmental experts in February 1956 and sank without 
a trace. In May of 1956 the President's principal personnel adviser 
reported that an executive order was in preparation to implement phases 
of the proposal which did not require legislation. Seven months later 
agreement was reached, not to take action, but to constitute a committee 


Iphilip Young, "A Forward Look in Personnel Administration,” Address at 
the 1956 Annual Conference of the Society for Personnel Administration. 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, pamphlet, p. 5. 

Note may be taken of the consultant's law attributed to the celebrated 
English philosopher and authority on management, General Sir Ian Lyndal 
Peoples, Sir Ian's discovery, roughly stated, is that if you consult a 
sufficiently large number of people for a long enough time, you can develop 
insurmountable opposition for the most innocuous idea. 
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to recommend what action to take. Again moving without precipitate haste, 
an executive order was formulated and presented to the White House in 
April of 1957. In due course, that is, four months later, the order was 
signed creating what afterwards came to be called the Career Executive 
Committee. The committee presented its proposals and draft executive 
order to the White House in late December or early January 1958, and on 
March 4 the order was signed to establish the Career Executive Board, 
which in turn is to carry out the Career Executive Program. 


Only then did it become apparent that in more than three years of 
consultation no one had got around officially to telling the House and 
Senate Committees on Post Office and Civil Service what the administration 
was up to. A full opportunity to do so, however, was shortly provided in 
hearings arranged by the House Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization. The 
general effect of the questions then asked was to create the impression 
that members of the committee felt that this oversight was most unkind. 


Executive Order 10758, of March 4, 1958, creates a career executive 
service and a Career Executive Board to launch it. In the words of the 
order 


"*Career executive service' means those line or staff positions in 
the competitive civil service having significant administrative or mana- 
gerial characteristics which are designated by the heads of the executive 
agencies concerned with the approval of the Career Executive Board herein- 
after established from among (1) positions in grades GS-16 and above (and 
their equivalents) and (2) positions in such grades below GS-16 (and their 
equivalents) as are hereafter designated, under the authority of this sub- 
section, as additional career executive-program grades by the United States 
Civil Service Commission (hereinafter referred to as the Commission) upon 
the recommendation of the said Board." 


At the outset the career executive service will cover super-grade positions 
within the classified service which are administrative in character. Persons 
to be designated by the President as career executives will be recommended 

by the departments and agencies and screened by the Board. The Board also 
will maintain a roster of such talent with appropriate “service and exper- 
lence records"; it will develop methods for the regular appraisal of per- 
formance ; it will assist the agencies in devising training programs to 
increase the supply of executive talent; and it will recommend to the Civil 
Service Commission "changes in position classification practices to permit 


1 
‘ “Executive Order No. 10758 of March 4, 1958, Establishing a Career 
xecutive Program Within the Civil Service System," Sec. l(a), Manpower 
Bepeeuation in the Federal Government areer Executive Program), Hearings 
acy the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the House Committee on 
Office and Civil Service, 85 Cong. 2 sess. (1958), ~: ©. 
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greater flexibility in the assignment of career executives.” It may be 
noted that the Board is to operate in cooperation with the Civil Service 
Commission, and will depend heavily on assistance from the Commission's 
staff. The Board's recommendations for changes in civil service rules 
and for legislation will go to the President through the Commission. 


The Board as first constituted consisted of five members, three 

from private life and two from within the government. Members Flemming, 
Stauffacher, and Taylor were from private life and Lawton and Mitchell 

were from the government. When Mr. Flemming became Secretary Flemming, 

the 3-2 nongovernmental majority was reversed. On August 6 the board 

was enlarged by the addition of two nongovernmental memberships to restore 

the lay predominance; the positions have not yet been filled (August 15, 1958). 


The administration has taken the position that this is a first step 
toward the senior civil service proposed by the Hoover Commission. There 
would be no rank-in-person, no enhanced procedural protection for security, 
no added obligations, and no superior pay or fringe benefits. It is argued 
the appointment procedure and presidential designation would bring increased 
prestige and security, that the proposed revision of classification prac- 
tices would make for greater flexibility in assignment, and that the Board's 
roster of talent would increase opportunity for and availability of career. 
executives. These seem to be reasonable expectations for this modest first 
step. The administration proposes to go on from there in the light of 
experience, a conservative and prudent procedure. 


How far will it go? This is not an easy question. Members of the 
House Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization in interrogating administration 
witnesses on the career program took two quite different positions. One 

was that it was dangerous, would create a privileged “elite,” might be 
exploited by a future President, and could become a vehicle for bureaucratic 
independence. It also looked hard for evidence that the discretion of 
department heads might be impaired (a new worry for congressmen). The 

second position was that the Career Executive Board would not do anything 
that the Civil Service Commission itself could not do without an executive 
order, and that the Board and the program are unnecessary. The chairman 

of the subcommittee, after the hearings, but in advance of the subcommittee's 
report, issued a press release (July 27, 1958) announcing a subcommittee 
resolution “that no activity to further the creation or administration of the 
career executive program be taken until the subcommittee has had a chance for 
further study in the 86th Congress." Copies were sent to the Civil Service 
Commission and the White House. 


It may be that the administration will acquiesce in this demand, 

and that the Career Executive Program will never get off the ground. This 

*S possible, but I think not probable. The Constitution gives the President 
both rights and duties, and Congress by law (including the Civil Service Act 
and related personnel statutes) has vested him with a considerable discretion 
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to fulfill his responsibilities as chief executive for the vitality and 

the success of the government. A more deliberate executive action than 

the issuance of Executive Order 10758 can hardly be imagined. If the 
President should now bow to the personal veto of a single subcommittee 
chairman, three years and nine months of preparatory work would culminate 
in a fiasco that administrative historians would rank above the 1957 budget. 
I do not believe that the man who led the successful invasion of two conti- 
nents will knuckle under to one subcommittee chairman, or that his advisers 
will ask him to. 


If Article II of the Constitution has any meaning, the President 
and his administration are committed to act, and within the area of the 

' president's executive discretion as defined by the most conservative inter- 
pretation of the fundamental law. What they will achieve, however, is 
another question. There are those who believe that if the administration 
had moved promptly and vigorously in 1957 after the President's second 
election triumph, he could have obtained legislation to establish the 
senior civil service fully and without serious opposition. But there are 
other equally informed men who are doubtful and fear that opposition in 
Congress would have been too strong. I lean to the former view since 
congressional interest in administrative reforms within the executive 
branch is never very deep or widespread. The precedents also seem to 
indicate that second-term Presidents can push through reforms in the 
personnel system if they are determined to do so. 


Whatever might have been the prospects for relatively easy success 

in 1957, the prospects now are for opposition. If the administration is 
halfhearted in developing the Career Executive Program, opposition doubtless 
will feed on its weakness. If the administration pushes the program strongly 
and skillfully, the opposition, which has no logical basis for its hostility, 
I believe, will yield to the President's strength. But what once probably 
could have been done more easily will now take hard work. The administration 
will have to fight. 


A President in his second term, regardless of his personal age, 

finds himself in the position of an aging gamecock. Although when younger 
he was unchallenged, he now has to fight for his position. He has no choice 
between ruling the roost and finding himself at the far end of the barnyard 
pecking order. He has the spurs and the experience to win; but his fate 
depends upon his willingness to use them. 


Needs 


hi How shall we measure the proposals and the efforts to strengthen the 
igher civil service? First of all, personnel reform must be part of the 
seen process of making top management in the government stronger and more 
Sponsible under the Chief Executive. This I believe is the lesson of our 
dministrative experience and in keeping with our constitutional tradition. 
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In the second place we must think of what qualities are needed 
today by higher civil servants within top management and what conditions 
must exist for effective work. For your consideration I should like to 
suggest three categories. The first is capacity: 


- Capacity to operate, to keep things running. 


- Creative capacity~-to innovate; to devise methods, programs, 
policies. We need shipwrights as well as shipmasters. 


* Integrative capacity--to fit together varied and diverse 
programs into a rational whole. (In this respect American 
public administrators are perhaps least advanced.) 


- Leadership--capacity to secure teamwork and cooperative 
effort, to stimulate the best in public employees. 


- Counseling capacity--to give wise counsel to the political 
powers that be on all matters of both policy and operations on 
which the civil servants have experience and insight. 


The second category of qualities is integrity--something very diffi- 
cult to describe but also very real. Here are some of the things it means: 


- Putting the organization's interest above one's own 
personal interest (when they come in conflict). 


_ = Putting the government's interest above the interest 
of one's organization. 


- Putting the public interest at the top consistently. 
Although the guide lines of public policies leave much to the 
higher civil servant's discretion in determining the public 
interest, it is nevertheless a compelling ideal, and the very 
foundation of successful administration if that discretion is 
exercised in good faith. 


These qualities may be called faithfulness to the hierarchy of 
responsibilities. In addition integrity means: 


- Candor and veracity--in contrast to deceit--even at the 
risk of irritation. or even anger. A higher civil servant who 
is afraid to be unpopular with his superiors where the truth 
is concerned can not serve them, or the public, faithfully. 
Of course he must be able to distinguish opinions from facts 
in his own thinking, and the way he says it may be as impor- 
tant as what he says in giving advice. 
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- Faithfulness to decisis made, His only choice is to 
accept or to withdraw. . 


The third category comes under the heading of confidence. Capacity : 
and integrity are not enough. There must be confidence in the higher civil ee 
servant if he is to fulfill his critical mission. His political executive : 
superior must have confidence in him, or he cannot begin to be effective. 
Congress must have confidence in him if he is not to lack the stability 

essential to do his job. The public must have confidence in the higher civil 

service or it will not attract its fair share of the nation's talent--which 

it very much needs. Most of all, higher civil servants must have confidence 

in themselves--in their own capacity and integrity. It is obvious that three 

- fourths of the problem of confidence is out of the hands of civil servants 

themselves. Men can not do their best work if they are mistrusted by their 

superiors and misunderstood by those whom, ultimately, they serve. The 

capacity and integrity must be there, to be sure, but also they must be known 

to be there, not only to the few, but to the many. They must be a matter 

not only of expert knowledge, but of common knowledge. 


Does such confidence exist today? I do not think so. This is no 
more than an opinion. You may differ. We lack any recent, valid, and 
comprehensive measurement. Until one is made we must guess. But from my 
reading of the signs, the higher civil service falls short in the essential 
of confidence. 


The higher civil service as a whole, I believe, has made great 
advances in capacity and integrity over the past generation. But really 
there is no whole. There are just individuals. There are many highly 
qualified individuals, but not enough. Such influence, status, and 
power~for-good as they have are highly personal; they have not been insti- 
tutionalized. No higher civil servant can pass on his prestige, nor does 
he share the prestige of others. There is not the strength of union, the 
warmth of fellowship, nor the discipline of common bonds. Except for 
informal vocational associations, each one stands alone in the ranks of 
the vast and varied body of public employees. . 


Is it possible to raise this vast body in capacity, in integrity, 
in dignity, and in status to the place which it deserves, and which the 
public interest demands, in American life? Yes. But it could take gener- 
ations for such a glacial change. We need to concentrate our efforts on 
the critically important higher civil service which so largely determines 
the effectiveness--and the standing--of all the rest. 


Is the top management of the government prepared--as a system-- 
to deal with the problems which face it today? I do not think so. We are 
still unconsciously counting on the time to experiment--which is gone-- 
and on the surplus resources--human as well as material--which have been 
used up. We cannot afford the mistakes » the delays, and the extravagance 
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from the theoretical 
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nt, i coint i his 
evelopment, 1s a central point in this 
egional unity. Whenever a given covtrine ted with intc © 
crucial @lite as its orm and thus lifted from 
been edopted by 2 politically crucial i 
ivoca confined to literary and chilosophical circles, sntegra 
‘ tred mantun of its owm: it "has taken off". Under what 
tion has acquired momentum Of Le Kel 
conditions does this happen histo 
in t ses they studied whe 2 : 
it happened in the cases they studiec whol 
: 43 f life" (e the a individue 
aims implying a “new Way OF :1%¢ @. ge the 4 
liberties) whose realization to depen 
freedom and civil liberties) whose realization 
similer action by like-minded groups in neighboring st 
visions include claims for nev governmental services = 
2nd weneons. be sati ed by ® estabiisne 
administrative and ideologica: reasons, satistise 
structure. Naturally suca developments imply tne prevala 
the internationally allied elites 
tarity of values; a skill for compromise ana 
which micht strain the alliance. The use of sores 45 — 
; if 1% naders de-emonasize 
tacle than an aid and the movement prorits if leaders de-emonasiz 
more immediately desired, ends. 
Such are the general findincs applicable to tegionz: 4 : 
irrespective of insti refinements. For “ema-gena 
authors also exgue certsin addaditione! 
i : > the of 
requirements could be isoleted. Some of ‘ne initial expsces Lions 
} heve b to Encncr the 
élites -~ though by no means all -~- have to s¢ sa cisfisd to anchor the a 
seas" mev heye to be paid & persuads esitan 
union. Some concrete “bonuses” mey haves co oe peid to 
slates to identify themselves with the union, usually speci-1c Tinancse 
or economic rewards. Administrative and economic grewen the 
must continue in order not to ins tial Expeccavicnse 
hi canbinue te aties skill in daeemrneasizing C1visive 
yalues and in stressing common @spiretaons, 1 savancing successrius 
alues and res Se 
i cti -F behavic a y elites tc Facilitate 
mutual orediction of behavior pattsrns smong and wo facil 
easy intarchengs in group and personal roles in COMMON And a 
generous range of ell inter-personal, inter group ang 
tional trensactions , trada, meetings, etCej LO 
multiply rontually implying e larger measure oO: 
institutional stancare 
As for remuirements for successrus pluralistic: security 
communities the authors stress merely the need for compaviorlivy emeng ay 
the major value systems involved, Hil icy receive, 


understand and sympathetically deal with demands of a)lied governments 
and 6lites -~ mutual responsiveness --- and the need for successful 
mutua’ predictions of behavior patterns. Diplomacy by fait eccompli, 
shifts in policy without consultation, unilaterai threats and warnings 
are aj? incompatible with this requirement for successfui regional 


growth — states retaining their independence. 


~ 


these conclusions were drawn from histerical cases outside the basic 
social context in which we live. ‘The revolution in weapons technology 
making possible total war with a minimun of manpower had not occurred. 
Involvement in all corners of the globe for most of the particinating 
units was less pronounced. The world was not divided into warring camps 
in disagreement on almost every aspect of life and thought. The industrial 
revolution had not yet affected equally al! the states in question. Mass 
democracy and mass participaticn in politics was only a factor at the 
very end of the historical period under study and the concern with the 
welfare state was still to come. The “mass man" had not yet been dis- 
covered as an important oolitical figure and the refinements of -manipu- 
lation associated with totalitarian government were confined to the 
literature of political philosophers. In view of the difference in 
variables governing the Princaton cases and our own period, can we assume 
the validity of the conclusions for the eteer of regionalism in our time? 
For instance the Princeton authors note inter alia that unions based on 
initial’y nonepolitical aims do not necessarily Yead to political security~ 
communities, thus throwing some doubt on the Mitrany thesis of functional 
international organization leading to osece and orders; elsewhere they 
affirm that the existence of an external military tnreat may be a 
heloful condition to aid in xegional integration, but that it is cer- 
tainly not essential. If these conclusions acoly to our own era, much 
of the logic % uncert ying contemporary regional organizations and efforts 
seems misapplied if not fallacic gmaticai’y that 
the oresence of the variables just 13 ferent sonclu- 
sions, I suggest that the difference x ciently stricing 
to nake checking of these conclusions a n sity the contemporary 
setting. 
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orically derived find 
onal integration it is 
at locical soints. One of these 
te the oroblem of ti ine. When must mutual resoonsiveness ameng the inter 
acting 4 i lites and actors come into existence? Before, during or after the 
onset of integrating relations? When must core area caoebility be well 
develooed, before or during the “take off" oeriod? Is an increasing flow 
of mail, trade, migration and personal contacts the cause or the result 
of integration? I submit that the question ef when these conditions are 
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thought to come about is vital when we seek to set up a rigorous f 
conceptual scheme to exntain the causes of integration. Especially 
in relation to indicetors hinging on social communication we must know 
whether the transactions measured prevail emong the élites to be inte~ 
grated before the orocess starts or whether they come about as a result 
of events which characterize the regicn after the process has gone on 

for some years. If the latter is the case, wa heve merely defined an 
already functioning political community in terms of communications theory 
but we have not explained the stecs through which it had to proceed 

before getting there. 


Another fundamental question refers i the hierarchical level at 


‘sh social action relating to intecration is thought to take place. 
Does successful mutue!] responsiveness, and the de- 


emohasis of divisive issues rest on mass oarticipation in oolitics or 


on its minimization? Are numerically smal} groups of economic, indus- 
trial, administrative and military élites the crucial 2CLOTS, OF MUSt 

the analytical focus be out on political parties and their constituencies? 
What is the role of doctrine, ideology, and mere issue-oriented oragmatic 
rationality in the inter-grouo contacts relating to integration? 


Neither the issue of time nor of level is clearly isolated in the 
causative scheme imolicit in the Princeton study. , Process” must be 
clearly differentiated from “background conditions” on the one hand, and 
from "consequent conditions” on the cther Unless this is done ~-=- and 
the task of differentiation would cieeriy imoly some arbitrariness in 
view of the dynamic nature of the sociai data -- we may foreco the 
oonortunity to use the study of regionalism as < device to learn some~- 
thing about the formetion of larger scolitical cemmunities. 

In one sense these orepiems of enaivtical methed are mirrored in 
the dichotomy patent in the field of inzernational organization between 
the existence? of ambitious institutional structures and the relative 
absence of any obvious integretive consequences floving from them. Are 
such structuras the caus? or a rasult of integration, or perhass even 
unrelated to the process? Oo they renresent consensus «% some elusive 
elite level or do they correscond to mass aspirations? Are they one of 
the background conditions fron whith community mey ceveloo, do they 
chenne?l the orocass or ate they irrelevant to this whole range of inquiry? 
NATO, Singied out by the Princeton euthors for a contemocrary annlication 
on their historical finaings, illustrates the difficulty. 

There can be no doubt that the physical existence of the — 
Atlantic Tresty Organization coincides in time with the orevalence of 
a facto stlurelistic security community among the major states: 
Since i948 these countries hav? cetn more closely united in the sursuit 
of the totality cf nolicy aims than any other recent regional congiomere- 
ticn and there has been =o use of force in the settlement of disoutes 
among them. However, when tested against the findings summarized above, 
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Thus, while there is an adequate comnatibi lity of major national 
values (with the excestion of Portugal), the oattern of mutual resoon~ 
siveness is oockmarked with comolaints of inadequate attention by the 
United States, France, Britain, West Germany and Turkey to each other's 
and their allies‘ objectives. If the Marshall Plan was the highnoint of 
American resovonsiveness, a fairly consistent deterioration has set in 
since. Nor is there unambiguous evidence that the demand for a new way 
of life uniformly characterizes the younger generation in most of the 
member countries. Such a way of life may be made up of concurrent demands 
and exnectations relating to growing welfare services, rationality and 
constitutionalism in government, aoplying the lessons of the sciences to 
social relations ‘and technology, forswearing war among the members as 2 
practical means to settle disputes and admitting thet military defense 
solely by the national state is imoossible and too costly in terms of 
competing welfare commitments: but if it is, Greece, Portugal, italy and 
Soain would orobably have to he omitted from the membership list. The 
core area requirement is met in sart by the Canadian-American complex; 
but its resoonsiveness is osen to doubt. Among other background condi- 
tions held out as Helpful for oturalistic security communities, but 
essential for the omalcamated variety, the authors note a very great 
range of mutual transactions at ai} levels cf inter-group relations, with 
the excention of personal mobility. E'tite structures are constantly 
being broadened vertically and intercha sting $ take olace on an increasing 
scale horizontally, theugh the Princeton study is uncertain whether 
actual horizontal communication links emong like«minded groups in 
separate national settincs are edequate for continuing community devel- 
ooment. 
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The social processes isolated 

ce in the development of such a 
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at in the military realm at taaee, and Posse also in 
he NATO countries with the Soviet Union in Europe, the 
iance adhere to centrally made decisions with re- 
mark races fidel » But according to the sociai orocesses thought pro= 
ductive of community relations, this should not have been expected. A 
final incongruity of NATO es a regional community is that the scope of 
total inter~cersonal and interegroup relations and responsiveness is 
probably greeter in it than in several of the other historical situations 
Studied, situations which led eventua! t litical amalgamation. But 
who would predict such an outcome f NATO atter the decline in inter=- 
allied consensus sinse 1956? 


could be argue: 
the relations 


Of 


What, then, is cause and what is effect? Was it mutual responsive- 
hess or something else _< led to the conclusion of the Atlantic Pact,. to 
the establishment of SHAPE, to the common infrastructure program, the annual 
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ty to th 
sometimes identical with Hc 
equated a United Europe with a geners 
genaration, achieving new synthesis 
hatreds, wars 2nd 
were defended by the dedicated Federalists, I . 
and professionali people not overlapping with practical peolll 
: labor, agriculture or other entrenched 6lite groups. 
a ONLY Cervain ana 2 few SociaLi 
but no Socialists in 
leading positions. It is faix to say that identical expectations united 
only certain politically peripheral persons. While they inciuded the alk 
organized Federalists of all relicious and secular persuasi 
be demonstrated that these pecoise influenced the actual 
Beckground coneitions were otherwise when vs pe 
: expectations. Here we find that German trade associations. trade unions 
Bnd political oarties except the SPD -- were one in favoring economic 
ceconcentration measures under cusoises, and assure for French 
ANGUS assess to German soke end the southern German 
export marxst. Ail non-Marxist Ttalien partics and trade unions favored 
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These conditions and attitudes prevailing before 1950 clearly explain 
why Sshuman’s proposal for a federal approach to economic unity was even- 
tually adupteds in view of the dominant national fragmentation of aspirations 

the scheae was a direct way to realize a new dispensation for a few, pag 
tnastrissental toward achieving some very concrete and immediate economi 
penefits to many others. A definite change, or a "take off" did not iia 
place until after the actuai insti tions of ECSC had been established. 

I stressSys therefore, thet new modes of conduct and new channels of communica- 
tion among Giites did not develop untii after the institutional constitutive 
act. it was then thst a closer rapport among trade unions, trade associa~ 
tions, political partie S and senior civil servants began to develop, a process 
which eventuelly “spilied over” from the realm of coai and steel to the field 
of general economic unification -- o> the Common Market (BEC} -- and acquized 
an independent momentum perheps in 1955.* ' 


fhe new institutions were called upon to realize the benefits expected 
of a common market restricted to coal and steel while being fully cognizant 
. the econcmic impossibility of acting meaningfully unless such related 
reas as foreign trade, taxes. wages, monetary policy and countery-cyclical 
measures were also to regional segulation. In this setting eac 
nationally organized group began to search for regional ellies to 2id in th 
implementation of a program for soal anda steel censidered beneficial to it. 
Interest groups coalesced in their efforts to influence the policy of the 
ECSS High Authority, as did the pariiementarians selected by national legis- 
latures to control the High Authority in the ECSC Common Assembly. More 
important perhaps in the enter’ of 2a “pluralistic” security community, a 
spesial set of relations and a new code of conduct ceme to characterize the 
Cownsil ef Ministers and the associated national edministrators, the organ 
to which the High Authority often deferred and which came to exercise the 
fundamantai decision-making role in the exvansive espects of ECSC. Unlike 
the pattern in GEEC and other intergovernmentai organizations s @ presumption 
developed toward reaching consensus et a higher level of central action than 
that favored by the least federally minded member government. ‘This resulted 
in progressive intexgovernmental ceompremise tewaxrd more and more central 
economic plenning, entrusted often to the High Avthority. Eventually the 
Process produced the Messina Conference of June i955 and the Brussels 
Conference of Experts apsointed to draft the EEC and Evratom agreements. 
f% could be argued, then, that a “take off” mentality did develoo 
when significant decisicn-makers and élites realized that more esonomic 
benefits than sacrifices would develop es a result of further federal unity, 
ang when they sougnt to infivence the central institutions accordingly. The 
taxe crf” became an operational reality when groups previousiv indifferent 
Cz Hostile toward integration turned to the edvecacy of further unity by way 
or EEC, on the basis of their expesience in ECSC institutions end with the 
effects of ECSC economic policy. 
essful “take off" is a manifestation of a prev ‘lousiv successful 
phe cemands and expectations further integrating mea asures ave 
result of performance in previously faderated spheres of govern- 
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mental activity. Performance is held inadequate because of an insufficient 
grant of powers or timid nolicy on the part of central authorities; hence 

the claim for new federai powers to achieve better scerformance is a direct 
cutgrowth of the earlier instituticnal system and the realignment of group 
exoectations produced through it. fit beco omes of the essence for the accurate 
statement of a regional orocess of eet integration to state these 
realignments. 


National trade associations affected by the initially created faderal 
institutions may in orincinle persist in the positions analyzed in our dis- 
cussion of the nre-federe] background, but exoerience with European groups 
indicates that they adapt to new rules by changing nolicies, if not aims. 
Thus the initially anti-ECSC Belgien collieries became firm supporters of 
the federal authorities merely because they expected a more sympathetic 
treatment frem them than from their naticnal govermment. Other trade asso- 
ciations initially hostile become conditional supporters of the new system 
as they realize that the suoranational authorities may be instrumental in 
achieving certain of their aims. This is illustrated by the eagerness cf the 


French steel and coa! incustries to use ECSC for purposes of sustaining | 
cheaper access to Germen = and for increasing German production costs by 
"equalizing" social security and wage payments. Still cthers subscribed to 
the free market incidecttons of the ECSC Treaty but opposed any granting of 
menioulative or ar ng powers to the supranational organs. Five years 
later such groups = for instance the German; Belcian end Dutch steel induse 
tries -=- still favor the same principles but exert themselves politically to 
minimize public regulation of the free market, especially in opposing 
trust and antiecartel meesures. Their conmitment to this solitical action 
compels them to work threugh the federa] authorities. As for a "spijl over", 
these groups favored EEC if it created a general free market but opposed 
strong central instituticns to assert colitical control over it. Trade 
associations conssed to the continuation of econemic integration, i.e. 

the adding of EEC te ECSC, wera eesily identified es the industries dependent 
on national orotection, just as in 1950; in France and Italy -this included 
the bulk of medium and smallesized manufacturing establishments and the 
major national trade essociations. 

National trade associations exoerians: the necessity to combine suoreae- 
nationally in order to echieve common solitical goals once the new institutions 
ére installed. While such combinations have occurred on @ massive scale sty 
Europe since 1950, thera is little evidense that the allied industrialis: 
are consistently receptive to each other's needs, expectations and 

compromise occurs rerely; divisive aspirations sre not usually deeemohasized 
successfully by leaders who emerge with a tacit mediating role; subordination 
of nationally-defined econcmic interests to common regional positions is net 
coserveble among incustrizlists after five years of excerience in ECSC. The 
suprenational alliances, then, remain ad hoc groupings for immediate tactical 
édvantage. However, as EEC illustrates, integration is vroceeding rapidly 
just the same. 
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But the picture is quite the reverse in the ranks of trade unions. All 
non=communist unions were in favor of economic integration in 1950, though 
with verying dearees of enthusiasm and by no means unconditionally. One 

of the conditions was the dedication of the federai institutions to direct 
measures for raising living and working standards. As ECSC in practice 
devoted little effort to this aim the unions ware compelled to fashion ~them~ 
selves into a more potent. political force in order to lobby more effectively; 
and in the process they had to achieve agreement on their aims. They 
successfully de-emphasized divisive aspizations on price policy, cartels, 

and migration by stressing the aims which unite thems regional collective 
bargaining for the standardization first of fringe benefits and eventually of 
wages end hours. Labor's radical supranationa! realignment and unity was 
obtained partly as a result of national) economic demands pressing for a 
supranational equalization of cos t factors and partly through the astute 
mediating role of certain key officials. Unlike the industrialists, the 
trade unionists great mutual and @ gcod deal of role 


interchangeabitity in successfully sombining alternating national leadership 
with consistent supranationa! ceomnoromise on common interests. What is more 
striking still, it can be easily demonstrated that these features developed 
rapidly over time and received a further decisive ‘stimulus with the in- 
auguration of EEC. 


The process of integration since the 
key political parties quite 
in their unswerving support for intsg 
in France abandoned their former instr: 
economic federalism as their fear 
French "national solution” hardene 
Moderates in France saw even more 
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S29 we veo ULY 
But apout half of the Radicais 
obs 
Win 4 
however. ed ir 
: re issue. now takes the same 
: position, 2s _ y which was split on ECSC and 
EX. Fin ly the who had Eurooean 
in with the, by then, genere] 
continentdll social 
: Loctrinal consensus on 2 trans-nétional basis has develosed significantly 
es a result of activities in the ECSC Common Assembly (since 1958 the 
Eurosean Parliemen tary Assembly, with contro! functions over ECSC, EEC and 


Euratom). Largely as a result of the increased opportunities to criticize 
meaningfully and continuously the activities of a true administrative agency, - 
the Socialist deouties of six nationalities began to function as a supra~ 
national political party, showing 2 consistent record of successful internal 
compromise, deference to each other’s wishes, aiternating leadershio and. 
willingness to deemohasize issues on which a unanimously endorsed doctrine 
proved unobtainable. Agreement reached by way of sunranational activity 
oroved highly significant in begetting the changed socialist positions in the 
home legislatures Within the limits of the technical issues so far raised 
in the context of economic unification, the susrdnatione] group of Christian- 
emocratic deputies shows less doctrinal unity but functions smoothly as a 
general support for any “European” policy, exercising a role analogous to a 
national "government" party whereas the Socialists tend to act as the 
"loyal opposition”. The Liberal Grouo shows no such unity and is rarely 
cohesive on concrete policy issues. Nevertheless, all three groups have 
develosed into a permanent cartiamentary elite conversant with the probiems 
of integration and resoested as such in their home legislatures. Again, 
however, this increase in trans-national communication and national ‘prestige 
occurred as a result of the institutionalization of democratic parliamentary 
contro! functions at the regional level. 


Realignmants emong governments are less patent. in essence, the positions 
of the three Benelux governments and of itaiy are unchanced as compared to 
1950: they still favor a maximum of economic unification end the creation 
of a sufficiently powerful federal political structure to administer the 
rules of the common market and imolement its welfare objectives. Many 
statesmen in these four countries are frank to admit that they see in eco- 
nomic federalism the precursor to a full political union. These. rositions 
were expressed uniformly in the negotiations which resulted in the EEC and 
Euratom Treaties. 


Things are otherwise in Germany snd France. In 1950 these two govern]- 
ments agreed in favoring a maxinem of political federalism for ECSC and in 
a minimizetion of intergovernmental features. During the EEC negotiations, 
there was a tendency for the German negotiators to minimize institutions for 
the common market and to epoose the insertion of provisions facilitating 
economic planning. ‘The French by contrast were concerned mostly with mini- 
mizing the federal aspect of EEC so es to permit them to continue unilateral 
Policies inconsistent with the EEC rules. However, the fact that an agree- 
ment was reached which subordinates national demands fer the relaxation of the 
rules to the consent of EEC organs indicates that the cegree cf mutual ree 
Sponsiveness in these intergoverrnmenial ceslings was extreordinarily high. 
SUL it also illustrates ihe gensral finding on the orecess of integration 
thet once governments have committed themselves = for whatever reasons =~ to 
certain common measures of fundamenial importance to the daily lives of their 
citizenry they sar, resolve future prcbiems of impiementinga the agree- 
ment only by means of further delegation of power to the center ‘This 
acministrative spil! over” is an essential consequence of initial acts of 
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integration in a crucial policy sector. Withdrawal from its implications is 
not possible ~ as in the case of NATO ~ when the external stimulant changes. 
Since the range of issues which gave ris2 to the initial step is woven 
comoletely into the contemporary preoccupation with welfare, withdrawal 
would imoly a sacrifice of esonomic adyantage--a step not taken lightly by 
elected politicians. 


Given the background conditions we snecified, given the initial act of 
institutional unification based on identical] and converging aims and expec= 
tations, a realignment of political forces calculated by the actors on the 
basis of normal po'itical expediency takes place. This realignment will 


result in the intensification of growth toward a regional po’itical community 


if the task of the center is expanded. But the story of why the supre- 


national task was expanded si significantly in Europe since 1950 again confirms 
the earlier finding, stressed equally by the Princeton study, that demand 
for increased regional wh i: is besed essentially on instrumental motives 
and only rarely on principle. Jf enough task expansion occurs the eventual 
condition characterizing the region wild be a federal or unitary state, or 

a "pluralistic" institutionei setting in which central decisions of mini-+ 


sterial organs ére always implemented because there is no meaningful alterna- 


tive to them. The lessons derived — the analysis of the process leading 
toward task expansion can now be summarized: 


1. Groups subject to a process of integration are not uni- 
formly responsive to each other’s claims even though 
the institutional pressures are such as to make con-= 

certed supranational action politically reasonable 
practically desired by most. 


2. In the modern European setting, groups in the past 
exposed to active international value sharing find 
it easier to achieve this responsiveness. In prac- 

tice, this hés meant Socialist and Catholic labor 

' and political groups. 

3. Government negotiators and high civil servants 
working in isolation from rolitical pressures and 
democratic eccountebility achieve mutual respon- 

Siveness more readily then groves resting on mass 

support. 


Despite initial acts of integration, continuing 
rewards must be held out to particinatine grourss 

in order not te alienate them. For labor this 

has meant the promise of an active welfare eclicsy 
under EEC; for the French conservatives it has 
meant the “Europsenizetion"” of investment programs 
in French Africa and the rary waiving of some 
de @s enpliied in France; 
reation of the 
"Eurooean Bank"; French and Belgian industrialists 
it resulted in the promise of some measures for the 
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equalization” of costs of production through higher 
social security contributions in Hol'tand and Germany. 


The -contemporary process of integration need nct 
include dedication to and inter-elite agreement on a 
“new way of life." On the contrary, it is my cone 
clusion that integration is advocated es a means to 
defend some cherished aspec of an established way of 
life, even though this “way” may be transformed willy- 
nilly by the consequences of the integration process. 
Under modern socio-economic conditicns, three types 
of attitude develooment can be identified, each of 
which implies merely the buttressing of previously 
advocated values in 4 new setting: 


Ge 


High~cost industries move from initial cppo- 
Sition to integration to strong suonort of 
federal institutions with the aim of inducing 
the new authorities to adoot a protectionist 
and subsidizing policy for the industries in. 
question. The sama is true for trade unicns 

in these industries. The political consequence 
is a tendency toward regional protectionism 
résting on firm supranational constituency 
oressure. 


Groups who consider themselves marginal in the 
nations undergoing ints gration will, after 
initial indifference or miid favor for unity 
proposals, raily.to the new central euthorities 
and seek to auce then adopt comprehen~- 
sive viel fare an policy designed to 
protect th n “the ~— in questi on. 
They wili etre 
respect 
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4 channelling their political aims through the 
a new centers of power. 


Whether because of growing cositive expectations of the new central 
institutions or because of the negative aim seeking to block institutional 
action at the center, the net resuit of the group realignment is an enhanced 
role for the center. The tendencies here outlined imoly that a)] important 
groups are influenced in this fasnion, that some opposition to integration 
is reconciled by its benefits while groups who continue to question central 
policy do so in the spirit of loyal opposition. This is the oattern un- 
covered in the five-year experience of ECSC. Whether it wil! prevail also 
under EEC is open to some doubt. Political parties consistently identified 
with the authoritarian Right and the pro-Soviet Left in all member dh egal 
did not change their attitudes since 1950, continue to oppose integratio 

and use their infiuence in connection with integrative tasks so as to saecieon: 
i them. However, these parties have littie following among the groups viho have 
; been directly concerned with the work of ECSC and no evidence of unrepentant 
opnosition to intagration has been found among the industrialists, trade 
unionists and merchants associated with ECSC. We must remember, however, 
that so far peasants, “ecgiah retail businesses, artisans and family-size 
manufacturing establishments have remained unaffected by the progress of 
economic unification. "It is these groups which furnish the bulk cf the 
authoritarian and fascist constituency in Western Europe, utilizing appeals 
to exclusive national symbols and often zsejeating suprenational sharing of 
yalues on principie. Whether transitional economic protection and subsidies 
a will suffice to woo these members of Europe's flourishing middle-class move- 
i ments into the realignment pattern is by no means certain. 


Our discussion shows that significent differences in background condi- _ 
: tions, in the constituents of the orocess, in the kind and manner of elite 
participation can be discovered in the analysis cf community formation at 
the regional leve Is deoending on the historical setting and the functional 
r 


preoccunation of the decision-makers. Lessons d 


sett 

erived from pre-contempoorery 
social contexts do not automatically aoply to regic 

in 


nal crganizations now 


functioning and findings derived from NATO, for instance, cannot be auto- 
matically carried over into organizations dedicated to a different kind of 
: task even when they function in the same cultural and time setting. In 
addition to the cultural and functional differentials between regional 
Organs cathanes we must bear in mind marked structural variations. Does the 
integrative impact produced by inter-governmenta! organizations comoare 


~ m 

favorably with the role of various kinds Of supranational, federal or 


tederate arrangements? To shed further light on these problems, the study 
| : OF Tegionalism must be so generalized as to take account of the cultural, the 
: : Tunctional and the structural variants in the dentate to be examined. 
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One approach to the study of regional integration in non-western 
settings is to focus on the relation of existing regional! institutions and 
legal rules to the underlying social structure. Past and orga findings 
in the European context agree in stressing the importance of fluid social 
relations, fragmentation of opinion and groups, widening of sities horizontally 
and vertically as important background conditions for integration. Do simi- 
lar conditions exist in the Western Hemisphere setting, in the Arab world, in 
Southeast Asia, in the Caribbean? In ali these regions international insti- 
tutions of a consultative nature exist; but do they reflect merely the 
momentary aims of governments or are they tied to some basic soci ° process 
whose nature could be studied by using the enalogy of the Europeen and 
Atlantic setting, at least as a cout of departure ?* 


~ 


Existing institutions ceuld serve a further mr research purpose. Our 
European lesson drives home the potential rote of institutional! forces in 
rechannelling and realigning previous grouo loyalties and expectations. Have 
OAS bodies, SEATO meetings, Arab League conferences and the like had similar 
consequences; or, since the answer is probably negative, why have no such 
consequences come about? The answer could reveal more information about the 
nature of backaround conditions in non-western settings es weil as lead to 
insights on the relation between functional orientation snd integrating 


resuits in regions other than the industrial-democratic setting analyzed thus 
far. 
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mutual responsiveness among elites which have no exact counterpart in the 
: western setting.15 But systematic research into regional decision-making 
7 would be required before adequate answers oecome availabie. 
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In the work of the Organization of American States and its predecessor 
podies the notion of the core area might be subjected to a rigorous none 
European test. To what extent did inter-American cooperation receive 
encouzagement from the help and sympathy which the Colossus of the North might 
mobilize? But it might also be asked to what extent the OAS has its Latin 
raison d‘etre in a desire to achieve voriaphrig 4 against the United States by 
enneshing the Colossus in a firm network of Latin-inspired legal obliga- 


2 ticns and institutional safeguards. In short, systematic research into the 
exopectations entertained by Latin American elites with respect to the OAS 


might reveal an anti-American mutual resconsiveness whicn at. the 
same time would impl @onumder of non-integrative consequences for the work 
of the OAS. But if this can be substantiated in the legal, social and 
economic aspects of the CAS program, would it explain the singular success 
of CAS efforts at maintaining collective security in the Western Hemisphere? 


~ 


In ai} likelihood a different range of facters would ex ‘plain this strikingly 
integrative aspect of regional activity. 
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Laurin L. Henry 


TRANSFERRING THE PRESIDENCY 


That hypothetical character the Average American usually finds alien 
and incomprehensible what he reads or hears about the crises brought on in 
European countries by the fall of premiers and their cabinets and the partial 
paralysis that afflicts those states until new and viable governments ere 
formed. Even we political scientists sometimes allow our scholarly detach- 
ment to be ruffled by irritation or amusement at these events, and often 

show a trace of incredulity that supposedly sensible people cannot somehow 
handle their affairs a little better. I would not press the analogy too far, 
put it may serve as a gambit for a suggestion that the United States too has 
its characteristic form of crisis associated with the turnover of governments, 
and that our domestic type can be just as interesting--and sometimes just as 
expensive--as the more highly advertised French and Italian varieties. . 


I refer primarily, of course, to the periods of crisis and rapid change 
in our national government institutions brought on by a change of Presidents 
of the United States, and incidentally to the more or less comparable crises 
that presumably occur with the turnover of chief executives in state and local 
government. The American scheme of chief executives elected on schedule and 
serving fixed terms independent of legislative support gives us a regularity 
in terms of the calendar that our European friends do not share, and probably 
in the long run more genuine governmental stability. Nevertheless the Presi- 
dency--to speak only of the national government--does change hands periodical- 
ly, probably more frequently in the long sweep of our history than most of us 
realize. For the benefit of the statistics-minded, I note that our national 
government has experienced 33 changes of Presidents since 1789, excluding 
George Washington who started not exactly from scratch but at least without a 
predecessor, Of these 33 presidential transitions, 15 have represented changes 
in party control of the Presidency. There have been 11 instances of succession 
by a regularly elected man from the same party as his predecessor, and 7 intra- 
party successions following presidential deaths. Since 1900, a period occupying 
roughly a third of our history under the Constitution and presumably including 
the experience most relevant to the future, the rate of presidential turnover 
has slowed down a little. Nevertheless ,» in that time we have had four party 
overturns, three cases of succession by death, and two cases of intra-party 
Succession by regular election. And by the Twenty-Second Amendment we are 
guaranteed another transfer of the Presidency no later than: January 20, 1961. 


Since the Presidency is central to our governmental system and increas- 
ingly important in the world at large, a change of men in that still highly © 
Personal office is an event of major importance. Whatever the implications of 
the change in terms of ultimate public policy, the federal government considered 
&s a functioning system is significantly affected. The change of Presidents 
ri be either cause or effect (or both) of a major crisis in ‘national political 
eerehip. However it may be perceived from outside, a presidential transition 
pe & period of crisis inside the government. The capacity to respond to chal- 

nge, or even to perform ordinary governmental tasks, may be severely impaired. 
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The change at the White House touches off a wave of readjustments in relation- 
ships in and between the @xecutive branch, Congress, the political parties, 
and other organizations closely associated with the government. The change is 
likely to be greatest when the new President is leading a party overturn such 
as occurred in November 1952, and for that reason the remainder of this paper 
will be primarily concerned with such situations. However, presidential suc- 
cessions within the same party, either by regular election or presidential 
death, could be considered in similar terms; they create problems and require 
adjustments that may on occasion rival those associated with party overturns. 


Let me hasten to say, I hope unnecessarily, that I am not opposed to 
all changes in the Presidency. I admit a lack of appreciation for the alleged 
blessings of the Twenty-Second Amendment, and I accept with reluctance the 
probability that every decade or two a President is going to die in office. 
But I embrace the democratic faith that the people should be able to vote them- 
selves a new President every four years if they want one, and that when they 
do, in the long run and all things considered, the change is probably for the 
better. I only say that as political scientists we ought to know more about 
how these electoral decisions and strokes of God are executed. How is a change 
of Presidents actually carried out, and what are likely to be the effects of 
the change upon the functioning governmental system and its principal parts? 
Furthermore, in our capacities as potential political decision makers or just 
plain citizens, each of us is entitled to weigh on his own value scale the 
costs and benefits of change, to inquire whether the system is truly respon- 
sive and neither unduly resistant to nor unduly damaged by changes in top 
leadership, and to advocate any alterations in procedures or institutions that 
may permit improvement of the system's performance of this inevitable and high- 
ly critical function. : 


Despite the significance of the party overturns and presidential tran- 
sitions of 1860-61 and 1932-33 in the history of those eventful years, no one 
seems to have made any systematic study of presidential transition as a recur- 
ring political phenomenon or a practical problem of government. The Republican 
restoration following the election of 1952 caught almost everyone unprepared. 
At least one of the principals seemed to regard his problem as almost unique... 
Most of the members of the supporting cast were uncertain about their roles. 
The advisers to policy makers had to rely on fragments of historical lore and 
forward analysis of the sketchiest sort. The political community in general 
knew not what to expect. And unlike the astronomers, who make meticulous 
Preparations long in advance to observe an event like a total eclipse or an 
appearance of Halley's comet, the stargazers of government awoke too late to 


the opportunities of 1952-53 and hardly had their instruments unpacked before 
the transition was over. 


Better late than never, in the past two years I have been trying to 
collect additional information about the Truman-Eisenhower transition and 
compare that with what can be learned about the three previous party overturns 
in the Presidency since 1900 (Taft to Wilson, 1912-13, Wilson to Harding, 
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1920-21, Hoover to FDR, 1932-33). In the limited time available, perhaps the 
pest way for me to exploit this historical material, which at this point is 
incomplete and only partially digested, is to re-examine just a few aspects 

of the 1952-53 experience in the light of the past. Then perhaps we can join 
in some speculation about the course of events, the problems that might arise, 
and the opportunities that might be seized by political scientists in the next 
party overturn in the Presidency. 


From Election to Inauguration: 
The Quest for Continuity 


First let us examine these transitions from the relatively narrow 
viewpoint of the need to protect the national welfare and maintain effective 
and responsible government while changing administrations. In recognizing 
the problem and devising formal and informal means to maintain continuity we 
have come a long way in the past half-century. However, many difficulties 
yet remain, and in view of the increasing complexity and ever-higher stakes 
of governmental action the situation may be only slightly more satisfactory 
than it was fifty years ago. 


Higher and Higher Stakes 


Looking at the four transfers of the Presidency between men of differ- 
ent parties since 1900, one is immediately struck by the greater delicacy of 
the operation each time it is performed. One constant factor is the advanced 
erosion of the political and moral authority of the outgoing administration. 
The differences are in the government itself and in historical circumstances. 
From the perspective of 1958, the transition of 1912-13 was under conditions 
of simplicity and bliss. The federal government had less than 400,000 employees 
and was spending annually about 3/4 billion dollars. The country was prosper- 
ous. There were few clouds on the international horizon, until a revolution 
broke out in Mexico just before inauguration day. By 1921 the situation was 
considerably more complicated. Washington was strewn with the hulks of World 
War I agencies, government employment stood at about 600,000, and federal 
expenditures at about $5 billion. At home there Was postwar economic reces- 
sion and abroad there was trouble in a hundred places. But still, to a war- 
weary nation, none of these conditions seemed of extreme urgency; it was still 
possible to hope that if one ignored them they would go away. 


In 1933 the federal government itself was not much different from 1921; 
employment and expenditures were again at about 600,000 and $5 billion after 
dropping lower in the Coolidge era. The outside world posed no threat, in a 
military sense at least. The crisis was internal » social and economic. Be- 
tween election and inauguration the economic slide became an avalanche; bank 
failures and mass unemployment touched the entire land, and physical depriva- 
tion touched many homes. The situation required instant decisions. President 
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Eisenhower moved into a government that had grown vastly larger and more ae 
complicated since 1933, and into a situation that was extremely grave but 
perhaps lacked the desperate urgency of 1933. The complexity of the govern- 
ment itself is suggested by a civil service of 2 1/2 million (a fourfold 
increase since 1933), a military establishment slightly larger, and an annual : 
budget swollen by the Korean mobilization to $74 billion. The economy was en 
operating under forced-draft. The cold war was five years old, American 
troops were pinned down in Korea, and total war, while unlikely at any given 
moment, was an ever-present possibility. 


Thus the stakes are getting higher and higher. A civilian bureaucracy 
of 3 million and a $100 billion federal budget may not be far off, and these 
figures convey only a hint of the complexity of the organization and the 
subjects it raises for presidential attention. Government shapes the economy 
with ever-decreasing political and economic tolerances. The ICBM'’s are close 
ahead, with life and death for millions a matter of almost split-second 
decision, And the timing of the Suez affair in 1956 suggests that if a crisis 
is not already at hand at the time of the next presidential election and pos- 
sible party turnover, someone hoping the United States will be distracted with 
internal affairs is likely to create one. The nation's survival may well de- 
pend upon prompt, informed, responsible decisions just before or just after 
inauguration day. 


The Constitutional and Legal Timetable 


The constitutional and statutory provisions governing the turnover of 
the Presidency are few and on the whole unrestrictive. Even so, General : 
Eisenhower and President Truman faced a different and more exacting schedule z 
than any of their predecessors in similar positions. Under the old schedule, o 
there was a four-month interval between election and inauguration day. The s 
interval was seldom productive. Congress convened early in December--not the : 
Congress just elected, but the one elected two years previously--for the : 
infamous lame duck session. To the lame ducks was delivered a swan song in 


the form of the outgoing President's State of the Union message. After 1921, 
the President also was required by law to submit in December a budget for the 
fiscal year beginning the following July. While the President-elect prepared 
himself to assume office and the outgoing President tidied up the establish- 
ment, Congress passed the appropriation acts and engaged in miscellaneous 
mischief until the end of its legal life at noon on inauguration day. The 

new Congress was not required by law to meet until the following December. 
fiowever, the outgoing President » as an accommodation to his successor, always 
issued an advance call to the Senate for a special session to begin immediate- 
ly after inauguration for the purpose of confirming cabinet and other nomina- 
tions. And every new President after Benjamin Harrison called the whole 
Congress for a special session, usually in April. The President's message 
Opening the special session translated campaign promises and the usual 
generalities of the inaugural address into specific proposals for legislation. 
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The new factor in 1952 was the Twentieth Amendment, passed in 1933 
mostly to eliminate lame duck Gongresses but having other effects that re- 
mained latent until a presidential suecession by regular election. The most 
obvious change was a shortening of the election-to-inauguration interval from 
4 to 2 1/2 months, clearly a net gain for the public interest despite the 
additional pressure it put upon the President-elect to get himself ready. In 
1952 the new timing of presidential and congressional terms--Congress coming 
in on January 3 and the President on January 20--also raised some doubts 
whether the outgoing President should deliver a State of the Union message, 
and assume responsibility for the budget and the economic report. All are 
customary and the budget was required by law before January 20. President 
Truman decided, I think wisely, to submit these messages. His State of the 
Union message was followed by his successor's equivalent a month later. His 
budget and economic report were allowed to stand as documents and modified 
piecemeal as the new administration clarified its position--a flexible 
procedure that gave Eisenhower freedom to exert his influence without having 
to assume responsibility for these complex documents immediately after enter- 
ing the White House. 


As the distinguished chairman of this panel pointed out at the time, 
the new phasing of the presidential and congressional terms raised problems 
of executive-legislative relations considerably more important than the 
question of who was to submit what messages. As compared to his predecessors, 
General Eisenhower not only had less time to get ready, but he had to get 
"readier." By the old timing the President and his cabinet had several 
weeks after inauguration in which to settle down, familiarize themselves with 
the business, and fill the second-level political offices before facing Con- 
gress. Even then, because it was a special session, appropriations and the 
usual grist of legislative business could be minimized. The President was in 
a good position to focus attention upon his priority legislative items and 
push them through. But President Eisenhower found Congress already organized, 
ready for business, and anxious to hear his specific proposals. He and his 
administration were called upon to start dealing immediately with Congress 
across the whole wide front of government business, including the pending 
appropriation bills. President Eisenhower managed to produce a policy message 
to Congress only two weeks after inauguration, which was quite a feat as 
compared to the six weeks his predecessors had taken to do the thing. 
Nevertheless, I think it is fair to say that his administration never quite 
caught up with Congress during that first session. The President and his 
associates seemed to have undue difficulty in deciding what they wanted and 
remained largely on the defensive. 
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Presidents-Elect and Their Preparations 


A President-elect has no legal duties and theoretically he might take 
a long vacation or go into retirement until inauguration day. As a practical 
matter, his presidential job begins on the morning after election--or sooner. 
Circumstances force him into adtion. Under extreme pressure, he must absorb 
information, choose the principal officers of his administration, establish 
new relations with the legislators and other leaders of his party, and make 
other commitments of great importance to his presidential success. Because 
the requirements are seldom seen sufficiently clearly in advance, the period 
from election to inauguration is usually one of confusion, filled with deci- 
sions made without adequate consideration, opportunities missed, and actions 
postponed that ought to have been taken. Nevertheless, successive Presidents- 
elect have learned from the experiences of their predecessors and responded to 
changes in circumstances; over the years, pre-inaugural preparations have be- 
come increasingly systematic and faster paced. While in many respects 
- Presidents-elect have all done the same things, there have been important 

differences in the emphasis given various aspects of the role. — 


In his day, President-elect Wilson seemed to proceed energetically and 
systematically, but his pace seems leisurely by present-day standards. Al- 
though he had given little thought in advance to his post-election task, he 
began by taking a month's vacation in Bermuda cut off from visitors and 
telephones. He was still governor of New Jersey, and to spite the local bosses 
of his party and push some final reforms through the legislature he clung to 
the job until March 1. Preferring to handle as much as possible himself, 
Wilson's staff facilities were modest. He had only Joe Tumulty and a few 
clerical assistants in his ow office, and hig friend Colonel House for con- 
fidential errands and advice; other friends from the fields of scholarship 
and journalism (but rarely from politics as such) were used on an ad hoe basis. 
Ostensibly to seek ideas about his cabinet and his program, but actually mostly 
to look over a group he didn't know very well, he summoned major and minor 
Democratic leaders to Trenton for interviews. Only with a few congressmen who 
would be in key spots to carry through the legislation he had in mind did he 
get at, all specific about his intentions. Most suggestions that he involve 
himself with the activities of the outgoing administration, the lame duck 
Congress, or the organizational affairs of his party he brushed aside. He 
did not have his tentative cabinet slate until about the first of February, 
and it took until almost the end of the month to negotiate the appointments; 
one dark horse was added at the last minute on the basis of a half-hour 
interview and almost no investigation. The cabinet was announced, and at 
least one of the members met Wilson for the first time, on inauguration day. 


President-elect Harding tried to move faster than Wilson but in the 
end he probably accomplished less. He too started with a month's vacation 
in which few affairs of state were allowed to intrude. He was still a member 
of the Senate, but he attended only the opening day of the lame duck session 
and resigned shortly thereafter. At his headquarters at Marion, Ohio, the 
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staff assembled for the campaign was intact; Harding had the services of at 
least a half-dozen assistants of some significance, headed by his personal 
manager Harry Daugherty. There was a parade of party leaders, referred to 
in the headlines of the day as “the best minds of the Republican Party," to 
confer with Harding; apparently the President-elect seriously intended this 
as a policy-making exercise and was chagrined when the best minds did not 
concur on what he should do. Intending to name at least some of his cabinet 
members early, to give them time for study and consultation with their 
predecessors, Harding had most of his men lined up by the end of December, 
but an attempt to clear them in advance with all the leading party factions 
led to a party row that held up the final decisions until mid-February. 
Meanwhile, Harding took a two-week cruise in Florida waters. Throughout his 
preparatory period, Harding engaged his party leaders in much more specific — 
discussion of the future than Wilson had. Unfortunately, these conferences 
did not seem to establish Harding's authority, clarify his mind, or achieve 
party agreement on policy; they only restricted his freedom of action. 


FDR, like Wilson, had gubernatorial duties, which took a fair amount 
of his time until January 1. While he spent two weeks at Warm Springs in 
November and December, and another week in January, these periods were partly 
filled with conferences with his staff and Democratic leaders; not until a 
two-week Florida cruise in February did Roosevelt get away for any consider- 
able time. He was staffed in far greater depth and variety than either Wilson 
or Harding. He had at his disposal a personal staff of at least a half-dozen 
people and a policy group of similar size (the Brains Trust), not to mention 
the resources of Jim Farley and the national committee. Unlike Wilson and 
Harding, Roosevelt was not permitted the luxury of detachment from current 
governmental problems. Attention to the economic emergency and dealing with 
the Hoover administration delayed decisions on the Roosevelt cabinet until 
February; his team arrived in Washington haphazardly organized. There was 
little time for party caucusing; staff work going all the way back to the 
campaign for the nomination, supplemented by hasty talks with legislative 
leaders, formed the basis for the legislative measures of the Hundred Days 
after inauguration. 


Twenty years after Roosevelt, President-elect Eisenhower had much less 
time in which to prepare for a vastly more complicated government and a touchy 
world situation. Having resigned from the Army to seek the nomination, he had 
no competing duties. In manpower and variety of talent, Eisenhower was certain- 
ly as well staffed as Roosevelt. Sherman Adams, Hagerty, Hughes, Stevens, and 
others of the campaign organization at the Hotel Commodore were ready as the 
nucleus of a White House staff. Available for policy study and advice were 
such men as Brownell, Clay, Dulles, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower. Advice and 
services poured into the Commodore from pipelines tapping the resources of 
Time-Life-Fortune, the Dewey organization in New York, the Rockefeller private 
brain trust, various independent research organizations, and many of the 
country's top-drawer corporations, law firms, and advertising agencies. One 
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suspects a glut of volunteers too eminent to be ignored. Perhaps the most 
obvious weakness of the group was its limited experience with the special 
politics of Congress and the Presidency. 


Eisenhower moved with unprecedented speed. He slipped away promptly 
after election for two weeks in Georgia, where golf and conferences with his 
leading advisers were in about equal proportions. Only a few days after 
election, at the invitation of President Truman, he designated a budget observer 
and a defense and foreign affairs observer for liaison with the outgoing 
administration. Returning from Georgia on November 18, Eisenhower conferred 
with President Truman at the White House. After two more weeks of conferences 
with staff, advisers, and visiting politicos at the humming headquarters at as 
the Hotel Commodore ,» Eisenhower left secretly for Korea. : 2 ae 


By the first of December, decisions not only on the cabinet but on 
several of the second-echelon appointments had been made and announced. 
New Yorker stories about Sidney Weinberg's sudden inspirations notwithstanding, 
the appointment on such short notice of such hardly obvious choices as Dodge, 
Humphrey, Wilson, McKay, and Ezra Taft Benson implies a good deal of pre- 
election staff work. Designating these men early made it possible for them to 
wind up their personal affairs, inform themselves about their new jobs, confer 
with their predecessors, and appear on inauguration day in an unprecedented 
state of readiness for business. For this practical step Eisenhower received 
much public applause. There was another less obvious effect. By moving rapid- 
ly, he stole a march on the politicians of the congressional and more conservative 
wing of his party. While Eisenhower's appointees were, by and large, not men 
to whom the Taftites could openly object, they were certainly not the man Taft, 
Knowland, or Bridges would have chosen. But by the time Eisenhower got well 
exposed to the senatorial viewpoint the commitments were already made. 


On the Helena returning from Korea, Eisenhower and several of the future 
cabinet members conferred with General Bradley, Admiral Radford, and other lead- 
ing military men and began their first serious conversations about defense, 
foreign affairs, and--according to Mr. Donovan 1/--economic controls. Back in 
New York, from mid-December to mid-January the President-elect's pace was a 
little easier, Aides were already working on the inaugural and State of the 
Union addresses. Eisenhower had much-publicized meetings with MacArthur and 
Churchill and conferred with numerous congressmen and national leaders. The 
early appointees slipped into Washington for meetings with their predecessors 
and briefings at the Pentagon, the State Department, and the Budget Bureau. The 
mimeographs at the Commodore ground out announcements of second and third 
echelon appointments. Arrangements were made with congressional leaders to 
hold hearings on the prospective cabinet nominations before inauguration day so 
that they could be confirmed as soon as Eisenhower sent them up; despite a warn- 
ing flag raised by Senator Byrd over the conflict of interest problem, it was 
generally assumed that the inquiry would be perfunctory. 
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On January 12 and 13, Eisenhower, Nixon, the future department heads, 
leading White House staff members, and other appointees assembled at the 
Commodore for unofficial cabinet meetings. These sessions were widely hailed 
as an important and constructive innovation, which undoubtedly they were, 
although one wonders if their importance was not overestimated, or at least 
misinterpreted. Our information is limited, depending mainly upon press 
accounts and the Donovan more-or-less-authorized book, but it appears that 
various individuals reported their impressions from visits to Washington and 
conferences with their predecessors, there was a great deal of talk about 
inauguration day procedures and the mechanics of taking over offices, and 
the group was given a preview of the inaugural address. Many things were 
discussed, but it is hard to identify anything of importance that got decided. 
The main importance of these sessions, I suspect, was in helping to develop 
the unusual cabinet solidarity that was to characterize the first year or two 
of the new administration. The Commodore meetings--the entire preparation, 
in fact--reflected Eisenhower's characteristic view that the first step in 
doing anything is to get properly staffed and organized. 


To summarize, over the years from Wilson to Eisenhower the preparation 
of the President-elect has evolved from a leisurely, highly personal activity 
to a fast-paced, highly organized operation that begins well before election 
day. The emphasis has changed from party consultations to staff work. In 
the most recent transition, cabinet members were designated within a few days 
after election, establishing a precedent that seems likely to endure. The 
increased speed and bureaucratization of the process tends to diminish the 
influence of congressmen and other leaders of the President's party in the 
initial appointments and other matters. 


Presidents and Presidents-Elect 


Now we come to one of the most interesting aspects of the business, 
the relations between incoming and outgoing regimes. In the early years of 
this century, there seems to have been a feeling that it was undignified for 
the President and President-elect to display any interest in each other until 
the formal call at the White House traditionally made by the President-elect 
on inauguration eve. We have no knowledge of what his real intentions were, 
but President Taft secretly wrote to Wilson in November 1912, inviting him to 
spend a few days with him at the White House. Wilson declined on the ground 
that he was too busy, and there were no further efforts by Taft or his cabinet 
members to open serious discussions. Taft and Wilson corresponded about domes- 
tic matters at the executive mansion, and a few unauthorized runners from 
various departments succeeded in penetrating Wilson's defenses briefly, but 
most of his information was received from Democratic congressmen and other 
third parties. This lack of communication seemed fairly normal and no one 
thought much about it until ten days before inauguration when a violent 
revolution broke out in Mexico City, endangering the lives of the sizable 
foreign colony. Jingoists demanded that United States troops be put into 
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Mexico to rescue our citizens and eliminate some of the nuisances to foreign- 
owned business. Taft said that the situation was serious and mobilized 
troops at the border. Henry L. Stimson, who was Secretary of War, issued a 
public statement suggesting as strongly as possible without making a direct: 
request that Wilson send the future Secretary of War to talk to him about the 
situation. He of course did not know that at that moment Wilson was still 
looking for a Secretary of War. From all accounts, Wilson was preoccupied 
with other matters and not inclined to take the Mexican situation seriously, 
so it is doubtful that he would have sent a representative had one been 
available. Wilson had tea at the White House on March 3, and most of his 
cabinet members got the benefit of an hour or two of conversation with their 
predecessors when they appeared to be sworn in, but that seems to have been 
the extent of the liaison. The Wilsonians showed no interest in advance con- 
sultations, and the Taft administration, despite its impulses, was too in- 
hibited to suggest them openly and directly. 


Before the election of 1916, when the nation was delicately balanced 
between neutrality and war, Wilson prepared a plan of action in case he should 
lose to Hughes. He intended to appoint Hughes Secretary of State and then he 
and the Vice President would both resign, making Hughes President immediately 
under the Succession Act. But when it came to turning over the Presidency to 
Harding in 1921, Wilson was sick and bitter and the 1916 plan was not revived. 
Wilson told his associates to be helpful to Harding and ordered some steps 
taken to clear up unfinished business and clarify the record, but he took no 
initiative. When Harding visited Washington in December after his election 
the newspapers tried to stir up a summit meeting, but it was obvious that 
neither side wanted one. Wilson said he would be happy to receive the President- 
elect if he should call at the White House, and Harding said he would respond 
to any invitations ‘but of course could not present himself uninvited, and 
there the matter rested. The Harding cabinet members were not announced until 
late February, but most of them arranged for at least a day or two of pre- 
inaugural conferences with their predecessors. In a few departments there was 
notably successful use of holdover officers at the sub-cabinet level. Just as 
in 1913, there was a dust-up in Latin America just before inauguration day, 
although this one was of smaller proportions--a small border war between Panama 
and Costa Rica. The outgoing Secretary of State deferred action but gave full 
information to the incoming secretary, Charles Evans Hughes, who moved in 
sternly on March 5 and quieted the disturbance. 


The unsuccessful relations between Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in the election-inauguration interval are well known. Shortly after the 
election, Hoover invited Roosevelt to a meeting at the White House to discuss 
the problem of impending default by Britain and France on war debt payments. 
At a painful conference on November 22, Roosevelt declined to join Hoover in 
proposing a joint legislative-executive War Debt Commission. In mid-December 
Hoover asked Roosevelt to join him in naming the delegates to the World 
Economic Conference that was to meet after inauguration day. Roosevelt declined, 
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and Hoover immediately made a second appeal, insisting that he was not trying 
to bind Roosevelt to anything but simply to establish machinery to identify 
areas of agreement. Roosevelt's response was that ". . . For me to accept 

any joint responsibility in the work of exploration might well be construed 

. « « as a commitment--moral even though not legal, as to policies and courses 
of action." 2/ Early in January, primarily upon the intervention of Norman H, 
Davis, a prominent Democrat in the service of the Hoover administration, 
Roosevelt had a long consultation with Secretary of State Stimson. Asa 
result, Roosevelt made two public statements backing up various aspects of 
Hoover-Stimson foreign policy and agreed to have a second face-to-face confer- 
ence with Hoover on the war debt question. At this meeting, on January 20, 
Roosevelt again disagreed with the course Hoover proposed but agreed to join 
with Stimson in drafting a reply to an urgent British note on the subject if 
his position were safeguarded on certain points. The reply was sent only 
after a stormy session between Stimson and Roosevelt's advisers, Moley and 
Tugwell, who thought Stimson was trying to slip into-the note things that 
Roosevelt had not agreed to. On February 17, Hoover sent Roosevelt a secret 
letter telling him of the impending banking crisis and suggesting that to 
maintain the confidence of the country he make a statement promising a balanced 
budget and no tampering with the gold standard. Roosevelt's negative reply was 
delayed for ten days--a secretary's oversight, it was explained. On March 2 
and 3, Hoover tried desperately to get Roosevelt to back him publicly in a 
course of action, principally the proclamation of a banking holiday, but 
Roosevelt insisted it was all Hoover's responsibility until March 4 and 

Hoover took no action. On March 5, Roosevelt did issue such a proclamation 

on his own authority. Despite the failure of cooperation at the presidential 
level, the incoming and outgoing Treasury officials worked closely together 

for several weeks. Whether Roosevelt was justified, wise, or highly irrespon- 
sible in declining to take joint action with Hoover has been debated ever 
since, but the experience was an impressive exhibit of the difficulties of 
getting a President-elect to assume any responsibility whatever before his 

term legally begins. 


The situation in 1952 seemed to call for as much cooperation as pos- 
sible, especially in foreign policy. We did not know it at the time, but 
Mr. Truman has revealed in his memoirs that during the campaign he offered 
General Eisenhower weekly CIA briefings and invited him to come to the White 
House for a briefing on the foreign situation and a meeting with the cabinet. 3/ 
Governor Stevenson had recently had the same privilege. Eisenhower accepted 
the CIA briefings with the stipulation that they should in no way limit his 
freedom to discuss foreign policy issues. However, he declined the invitation 
to the White House, on the ground that it would "result in confusion in the 
public mind," and that as the Republican standard bearer ". . . it is my 
duty to remain free to analyze publicly the policies and acts of the present 
administration. . .." This stiff reply brought a "Dear Ike” letter in the 
great Truman tradition, with the President in effect suggesting that the 
General get down off his high horse and join in supporting the foreign policy 
he had recently helped make. But the General remained aloof, indicating that 
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in an emergency he would change his decision but under the circumstances pre- 
ferred rot to become involved. 


The day after election, November 5, Truman sent Eisenhower a curt 
telegram of congratulations, with the request that he immediately send a 
representative to meet with the Director of the Budget on the presentation 
that would have to be made by January 15. Later the same day, when Eisen- 
hower's response was affirmative, Truman sent a second and more cordial 
telegram inviting the President-elect to the White House at his earliest 
convenience," . . . to discuss the problem of this transition period, so 
that it may be clear to all the world that this nation is united in its 
struggle for freedom and peace." Then, before Eisenhower could reply, he 
issued a public statement pledging his cooperation with the incoming admin- 
istration and announcing that he had invited Eisenhower to the White House. 
Apparently he did not expect the General to say no. The following day 
Eisenhower accepted the invitation and proposed the date. 


All this was by telegram. Also on November 6, Truman had sent by 
courier a letter asking General Eisenhower to designate a person in addition 
to the budget representative who would be able to discuss "authoritatively" 
several matters in the defense and foreign affairs area on which action would 
soon be required. Said Mr. Truman, "All these things are vital policy matters 
which can only be decided by the President of the United States, but I would 
prefer not to make firm decisions without your concurrence, although ‘the 
decisions will have to be made." 


Until that point, only the objects of consultation, discussion of 
problems, and presentation of a united front to the world had been raised, 
but Truman's use of the words "decisions" and "concurrence" implied something 
the Eisenhower camp was not slow to catch. Truman had asked Eisenhower to 
send someone "to act authoritatively for you." Eisenhower accepted his 
invitation "to send someone to sit in on discussions." He noted: "In your 
letter you use the word ‘authoritative’ by which I take it you mean that my 
representative be able accurately to reflect my views. This he will be able 
to do, but quite naturally this will likewise be the limit of his authority 
since I myself can have none under current conditions.” Truman's next 
message did not mention the point, and presumably the President .accepted the 
restriction. Mr. Dodge in Budget and Senator Lodge in defense-foreign affairs 
took up their observation posts within a few days. From what we know of the 
activities of these representatives, their functions turned out to be even 
more limited than was implied by Eisenhower's last letter. ‘Not only did 
they refrain from concurring, but there was relatively little reflecting of 
the President-elect's views; mostly they just observed. 


On November 18, General Eisenhower appeared at the White House. He had 
a private conference with the President, and later they were joimed by Dodge 
and Lodge and several members of the Truman cabinet. At the end of the meet- 
ing, there was a Truman-Eisenhower joint statement that said in part: 
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"We have discussed some of the most important problems affecting our 
country in the sphere of international relations. Information with respect 
to these problems has been made available to General Eisenhower. 


"Under our Constitution, the President must exercise his functions until 
he leaves office, and his successor cannot be asked to share or assume the 
responsibilities of the Presidency until he takes office. 


"We have worked out a framework for liaison and exchange of information 
. « « but we have made no arrangements which are inconsistent with the full 
spirit of our Constitution. 


“We are confident that this meeting and the arrangements we have made . 
- - e furnish additional proof of the ability of the people of this country to 
manage their affairs with a sense of continuity and with responsibility." 


The reasonableness of these arrangements, with the President-elect being given 
information but not asked to assume any responsibility, was widely applauded. 


The story has obviously not been fully told, but we now have evidence 
both from the Truman memoirs and the Donovan Inside Story that there was some 
inside maneuvering about what action, if any, Eisenhower should take as a 
result of the meeting. Mr. Truman records that he advised Eisenhower at the 
outset that there were several pending issues where success might depend upon 
assurance that the new administration would continue the Truman policy. “We 
will tell you about these issues and would welcome concurrence if you want to 
give it," said Truman. “But we will not press for it. This is a matter on 
which you will have to make up your own mind." 4/ Apparently he thought con- 
currence was not the same thing as asking Eisenhower to assume responsibility. 


The test arose when Secretary of State Acheson, after reviewing the 
status of the Korean armistice talks, produced a draft statement Eisenhower 
might make to back up the administration on the forcible repatriation of 
prisoners issue. Eisenhower pocketed the draft and said that he would give 
it careful study. 5/ Then it appeared that the White House draft of the pro- 
posed joint press statement also contained the sentence: “We both agree that 
it is of utmost importance to preserve the principle that prisoners of war 
shall not be forcibly repatriated." According to Donovan, this was stricken 
at the suggestion of Senator Lodge, who did not want Eisenhower committed to 
a statement drafted by the Truman administration. 6/ The joint communique 
had nothing to say about substantive matters. The next day in New York, how- 
ever, Senator Alexander Wiley emerged from a conference with Eisenhower and 
told reporters that the President-elect stood firmly against forcible repatri- ee 
ation. Thus Eisenhower supported the administration but avoided a direct, oe 
personal endorsement of a Truman policy. ae 
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From the White House meeting, Eisenhower went to the Pentagon for a more 
detailed briefing on the military situation. Two days later, he received a 
three-volume National Security Council briefing book which, according to the 
New York Times, reviewed country by country the essential aspects of United 
States foreign policy, gave the latest intelligence estimates on the danger 
spots, and summarized the tentative plans to be followed in various contin- 
gencies. 7/ Within a few days, the Eisenhower cabinet designates began appear- 
ing in Washington for. consultations with their predecessors and briefings by 
the Budget Bureau; departmental briefing books were under way if not already 
assembled. At Mr. Truman's directive, his entire administration stood ready 
to facilitate the transition; representatives of the new administration were 
supplied--probably overwhelmed--with information whenever they exhibited | 
curiosity. With the Truman cabinet members preparing to disappear on inaugu- 
ration day and sub-cabinet officers resigning in droves, arrangements were made 
in each agency for at least one sub-cabinet officer to remain on board, empower- 
ed to act as Secretary until the new one would be sworn in and available for 
consultation with the new group for a reasonable period of time. Truman saw 
even to such details as ordering General Eisenhower's son home from Korea to 
attend the inauguration and having the White House offices freshly painted. 
Some of the sweetness and light was dissipated when Truman snorted “demagog- 
uery" at the Eisenhower trip to Korea and his subsequent conference with . 
MacArthur, but never before had there been such an effort to make the transi-: 
tion orderly and put the new administration in position to act promptly if it 
chose to do so. The Eisenhower group accepted the information but was very 
cautious about public statements that could be construed as supporting Truman 
policies. 


Reviewing these attempts at inter-administration liaison, it seems 
that the outgoing group usually supplies the ardor while the incoming admin- 
istration tends to be reluctant and shy. (The only possible exception was 
Wilson and Harding, where the disinterest was mutual.) Wilson dodged his. 
predecessor almost completely, and Roosevelt and Eisenhower got no closer to 
theirs than seemed absolutely necessary under the circumstances. The reluc- 
tance of the President-elect is natural. Beside the distaste he may have for 
dealing with a recent campaign opponent, he feels that he has plenty to do 
without involving himself before his legal responsibility begins; he is also 
uncertain of where talks with his predecessor might lead, acutely aware of his 
lack of detailed knowledge, afraid of being lured into an unwise commitment 
or being asked to spend some of the good will with Congress that he is hoard- 
ing to be risked after inauguration. The outgoing President has a greater 
appreciation for the responsibilities of the office and the problems he can 
see ahead. Already at the center of the intricate web of policy and adminis- 
trative action, he hates the thought of any strands being broken unnecessarily. 
Therefore he pursues his successor with information, cherishing the hope that 
the new man will see the problems as he sees them and then do the obviously 
right thing. 
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Under circumstances like the ones surrounding the Hoover-Roosevelt and — 
the Truman-Eisenhower transitions, the President-elect and his associates can 
hardly risk the public disapproval they would undoubtedly receive for declining 
to confer with their predecessors. Arrangements like the Dodge-Lodge observer- 
ships and the Truman-Eisenhower conference can be useful and successful if the 
goals are merely to get information in the hands of the incoming group and dis- 
play unity before the outside world. But why cannot the transfer of information 
lead to something more, such as joint statements of agreed-upon policy, or 
actions by the outgoing President with the specific approval of his successor? 
Aren't facts facts? 


While substantive collaboration between incoming and outgoing adminis- 
trations might occur--might be downright imperative under some circumstances-- 
there are several persistent difficulties that ought to be understood. One of 
the most obvious is the limited capacity of a President-elect or a prospective 
cabinet member to absorb and reach conclusions from the enormous amount of 
information the President and the executive branch pour upon him. Unless he 
is steeped in a subject in advance and has far greater staff resources than any 
President-elect so far, he just cannot take it all in. A State Department 
official who stood just offstage during the Hoover-Roosevelt conferences on 
the war debts in 1932 commented: "What apparently struck Hoover and Mills was 
his [Roosevelt's] ignorance of the general problems facing the Administration, 
particularly in the foreign field. What apparently struck him was that Hoover 
and Mills, who had been working and struggling with these problems for years, 
should expect him to have well-defined ideas and policies on them before he and 
his advisers had a chance to make a careful study based on official information." 
8/ One suspects that no matter how hard they may have tried to be short and 
selective, the authors of the numerous briefing books of 1952 gave many of their 
readers the feeling of futility that goes with being lost in a snowstorm. ~ 


An outgoing President who sincerely wants to cooperate with his successor 
must also go out of his way to avoid any trace of a Dutch Uncle attitude. Mr. 
Truman's overtures to Eisenhower in 1952 were undoubtedly sincerely motivated 
by a desire to do what was best for the country and by recollections of his own 
predicament in 1945, but one suspects that as he laid his problems before 
Eisenhower in all their complexity he was getting a certain grim satisfaction 
out of at last making that so-and-so confront reality. And to the extent that 
this satisfaction was obvious, it may have contributed to Eisenhower's "frozen 
grimness" when they met, and the “something about his attitude" that Mr, Truman 
says he did not quite understand. 9/ 


Another reason why discussion of factual information does not necessarily 
lead to joint action is that to different people the facts may mean different 
things, or have different orders of significance. The facts about the Mexican 
revolution just before Wilson took office were clear enough, but they had 
significance only if one assumed that the United States might want to do some- 
thing about them. To President Taft, sending the Marines was an unpleasant but 
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possible alternative. To Wilson, the whole Mexican business was dollar 
diplomacy and he was having none of it. Therefore, the facts that made 
Stimson think a conference with his successor was so urgent made no impres- 
sion at all on Wilson. 


The case of Hoover, FDR, and the war debts is another classic example. 
To Hoover, the war debts were linked up with international credit, the gold 
standard, and world trade, and in these relationships lay the cause and the 
possible cure of the American depression. Thus action was extremely urgent. 
But the Roosevelt-Moley-Tugwell economics rejected the internationalist 
viewpoint and insisted that the depression began at home and must be attacked 
there. International credit was, if not irrelevant, at least peripheral and 
certainly not important enough to risk the diversion of attention and possible 
compromises that Hoover's proposal would have involved. Hoover was enraged 
because these irresponsible fellows wouldn't even discuss the establishment 
of machinery to search for agreement, but to the other fellows even the 
establishment of machinery implied acceptance of doctrines they had been 
campaigning against. 


Setting aside instances in which the approaches are so different that 
the facts mean different things, there remain many cases in which the facts 
are plain and the premises of both sides similar enough that overt and specific 
commitments on the part of the President-elect ought to be possible. The 
wariness of Roosevelt on the banking holiday proclamation and of Eisenhower 
on the Korean prisoners issue seems to have resulted from a fear of “getting 
involved" that is difficult to explain rationally or defend. Nevertheless, 
in view of past history, Eisenhower's indirect support of Truman on the 
Korean prisoners issue represents a considerable achievement. Perhaps in 
some future transition a President-elect can be induced to take the risk of 
openly supporting his predecessor on a critical point. 


Post-Inauguration: Stability and Responsiveness 


Now we turn from the pre-inaugural period and its crisis of national 
leadership tc deal even more briefly with the post-inaugural phase of tran- 
sition. Simultaneous crises in the bureaucracy and in the ascendant majority 
party are characteristic. At such times the national interest presumably 
calls for maximizing the two objectives of responsiveness to whatever changes 
in national political sentiment can be divined from the recent election re- 
turns, and of stability in the machinery and day-to-day processes of govern- 
ment. These two goals are sometimes considered antithetical, requiring 
choice or compromise between them. In some situations this may be so, although 
my own view is that the two goals are as likely to be complementary as to be 
competing. 
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Presidents, Parties, and Policy 


President Eisenhower, just as Wilson, Harding, and FDR, was swept into 
office with a huge electoral majority and enjoyed great public esteem and ap- 
parent political power as he occupied the White House. As compared to his 
predecessors, what were his problems and how did he fare in converting these 
assets into policy achievements? 


It soon became apparent, in the spring of 1953, that the exercises 
at the Commodore, the briefings, the consultations, and the holdover officers 
provided by the Truman administration were useful for some purposes but their 
effects were limited. There had been a considerable display of American 
unity before the world. The President's staff and the inner circle of his 
administration was organized in a rudimentary fashion, the key individuals 
had at least nodding acquaintances with their jobs; the circuits of executive 
power did not go completely dead on inauguration day. But the pre-inaugural 
momentum could not be maintained and converted into significant, rapid, and 
orderly change of policy. The most notable exceptions, perhaps, were in the 
financial field. The incoming officials of the Treasury, who knew Washington, 
each other, what they wanted to do, and how to go about doing it well in ad- | 
vance, and whose consultations with their predecessors were as between 
brothers in the mysteries of the bond market, were able to put into effect 
shortly after inauguration day a significant change in public debt policy. 
It also seems probable that without the knowledge of issues, men, and 
procedures Mr. Dodge acquired before inauguration at the Budget Bureau, the 
major revision of the Truman budget that was carried through in the spring 
of 1953 would have been an extremely arbitrary and essentially irresponsible 
job. But in most areas of the government there was something approaching a 
policy vacuum that stopped all but the routine operations; great changes were 
presumed to be coming, but no one knew just what they would be and meanwhile 
nothing could be decided. It took weeks and in some areas months of caucus- 
ing among the new officials and threshing about with survey teams, study groups, 
and special commissions before the policy wheels began to turn in anything like 
normal fashion. 


Eventually the first Eisenhower year saw the Korean armistice, the end- 
ing of wage and price controls, the beginning of the military "new look,” and 
the first steps in the development of a position in such fields as public 
power and agriculture. Most of these accomplishments were primarily in terms 
of developing policy in the executive branch. Eisenhower's proposals for new 
legislation were late and limited, and except for the St. Lawrence seaway 
authorization and one or two other matters, there was relatively little accom- 
plishment. Not until the following January did the administration go to 
Congress with a comprehensive legislative program. Meanwhile it had had 
difficulty merely holding the line on taxes, reciprocal trade, and foreign 
aid, and defending itself from irresponsible investigations and such right- 
wing excrescences as the Bricker amendment. There is, to be sure, some 
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danger of underestimating the accomplishments of an administration that, by 
party ideology and platform, was dedicated to liquidation as much as legis- 
cog gg we have Donovan's testimony as to Mr, Eisenhower's own disappoint- 
ment. . 


What happened? Briefly, Eisenhower encountered the same characteris-~ 
tics of the American constitutional and party system that had frustrated, in 
varying degrees, all his predecessors. He found that a party platform is 
not easily convertible into a legislative program. He found that an American 
political party, when used as a recruiting device, produces such a heterogeneous 
group of political appointees in terms of experience, executive skill, policy 
viewpoint, and political allegiance that it is painfully difficult to develop, 
support, and administer a presidential program. He found that the constitutional 
powers of Congress, the weakness of its internal leadership, and the independ- 
ent local bases of its members give those members great freedom to ignore and 
harass even an essentially moderate President with tremendous public popularity. 
These perennial centrifugal tendencies become even more dominant in a party. 
overturn situation. The President is psychologically and, for a time, func- 
tionally detached from his normal allies in the bureaucracy. The leading 
members of the President's party who are already established in Washington and 
ostensibly well informed are the congressmen. Their policy advice and indi- 
vidual whims receive great deference. As the out-party's candidate, the 
President has generalized his appeal and blurred over differences in his party; 
now he is reluctant to force those differences to a resolution. 


What did Wilson, Harding, and FDR do under these conditions? Driven 
by theory and psychological compulsion to personal leadership, Wilson forced 
the factional issue early. Even before his inauguration he stressed that he 
would have an administration of progressive Democrats. He kept a close watch 
on appointments at the sub-cabinet and sometimes even the bureau level but 
kept peace within the party by giving way to politics as usual on the lesser, 
local, patronage. Supremely confident of his own judgment, he made several 
important changes in foreign policy by simple fiat, hardly even consulting the 
State Department. For legislative action he picked two issues, the tariff and 
the currency. These he dramatized by such gestures as his unprecedented per- 
sonal appearance on the Hill and supported with great vigor both publicly and 
privately. While these were pending, he avoided involvement with Congress on 
other issues as much as possible. When resistance appeared he cracked the | 
party whips and appealed to the country. He achieved his major legislative 
objectives that first year and planted the seeds of resentment that led to his 
undoing after the war. 


Harding tried to do it the other way, pleasing all factions, never 
forcing anyone, hoping to attract support by sweet reasonableness. He wore 
down the legislative leaders and got his way on several cabinet appointments, 
but jobs below that level were thrown to the shifting winds of patronage. 

His program was what his department heads, some of them unusually able men, 
Suggested. Once he had made his proposals to Congress, he largely stood aside. 
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There was a good deal of legislative activity in his first year--a tariff act, 
a large tax cut, an immigration act, and the original budget and accounting 
act. But it was the congressional leaders who set the priorities and deter- 
mined the content. While on a few occasions, now largely forgotten, Harding 
rose to the defense of the executive power, he amply fulfilled his pledge to 
redress the legislative-executive balance from where Wilson had shifted it. 
Harding retained his personal popularity but the administration gradually 
bogged down and accomplished little. 


The Roosevelt leadership that resulted in the remarkable legislative 
record of the Hundred Days was of course enhanced by the crisis conditions of 
the time. However, FDR played a far more subtle and complex game than any of 
his recent predecessors and probably would have been successful regardless of 
the crisis. At the beginning he made gestures toward all wings of the party. 
The staffing of the administration, even close to the Presidency, had many 
incongruities. His legislative proposals were derived from many sources, but 

_ the previous year of Brain Trust activity had given FDR and his closest ad- 
visers just enough unity of view to permit them to pick and choose and splice 
together proposals that were roughly acceptable to all; in the emergency no 
one demanded perfection. By personal charm, much political maneuvering, and 
skillful use of his great popularity in the country, Roosevelt managed to keep 
the progressive Democrats in line without losing too many of the conservatives. 
On the latter, a deliberate dangling of carefully stored patronage carrots 
often proved effective. The Roosevelt technique seems in retrospect to have 
been based upon a shrewd knowledge of the sources of power in the American 
system and a determination to lead without the inflexibility that had eventu- 
ally defeated Wilson. 


Thus each President responds to the leadership problem in terms of his 
own abilities, concepts of the Presidency, and party doctrine. Mr. Eisenhower 
clearly followed closer to the Harding route than to the path of Wilson or of 
FDR. His temperament and the prevailing attitude in his party toward presiden- 
tial leadership--especially apparent in 1952 after twenty years of chafing-- 
inclined him that way. In his first year he moved cautiously, waited to hear 
the counsel of all, was slow to demand loyalty in his administration, seemed 
embarrassed by any signs that he was using the machinery of the party to 
strengthen himself against incipient factional rivals, and rarely brought his 
enormous national and world prestige to bear on those who resisted his gentle 
Suggestions. Yet there were at least two important differences from the 
Harding approach, Eisenhower wanted no helter-skelter administration; he took 
care to get organized according to his liking and insisted that policy propos- 
als be put through the processes of clearance and staff work to which he was 
accustomed. It took a great deal of time, but his proposals were safe and 
reasonable when made. While Eisenhower would not force his views on Congress, 
he was far more conscientious than Harding in resisting the efforts of some 
of the legislative leaders of his party to turn the clock backward, Eisenhower 
did manage to stave off huge tax cuts, to keep foreign aid and reciprocal trade 
going, to keep us in the UN and NATO, and dodge the Bricker amendment. No 
small accomplishments themselves, in the conditions of 1953. 
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A Crisis for the Bureaucracy 


Until now I have commented only in passing upon another major factor 
in transition situations--the personnel, organization, and procedures com- 
prising the: continuing apparatus of the executive branch. The bureaucracy. 
What happens to the civil service in a party overturn? Is the bureaucracy 
a force for continuity and unity to counteract the unstabilizing political 
influences we have been talking about? Does it constitute an obstacle to 
legitimately ordered change? I have left this subject for last partly be- 
cause what happens to the bureaucracy in a transition becomes intelligible | 
only in terms of the broader political problems discussed above. AlsolI - 
have feared I could not cover the subject adequately in a brief time and have e 
hesitated to start. Fortunately we have Professor Somers' paper, written 
during the 1953 transition but still entirely relevant. 


Most of us recall the ordeal of the civil servants and their new 
leaders in 1953: the initial suspicion, hostility, and lack of communica- 
tion; the frustration of the new officers at finding almost all their staffs 
under at least some shadow of merit system protection; the establishment of 
Schedule C outside the merit system; the disposal of unwanted bodies through 
reorganization, reclassification, and reductions in force; the security checks 
and the"numbers game"; political clearance; and the gradual return of stability 
and confidence. 


From the limited viewpoint of the ancient contest between merit and 
spoils, much of what happened was squarely in the tradition. The sequence 
of events, the arguments used, and the institutional positions are all 
familiar, The party platform and the President himself announce dedication 
to merit principles, but the organization men and Songressmen need jobs. 

The Civil Service Commission is directed by a congressional committee to 
compile a list of positions outside the merit system. Early in the adminis- 
tration the President discovers that the preceding administration has rigged 
the system, and to restore true merit a revision of the regulations--which 
will have the incidental effect of opening up a good many jobs--is required. 
Wilson and Harding, for example, changed the regulations on postmasters; the 
Eisenhower equivalent, mild by comparison, was Schedule C. While the Presi- 
dent looks the other way, the obvious patronage is expanded by transparent 
technical devices such as reorganization and reclassification of positions. 
Congress meanwhile takes care that any organizations, agencies, or divisions 
authorized by new legislation are exempt from the civil service. rules for a 
suitable period of time. After a few months, it becomes clear that the avail- 
able jobs won't go around, or that the jobs and the candidates just cannot be 
matched. There is pressure from the Hill and renewed efforts at “cooperation" 
from the executive branch, Eventually, with public criticism mounting, the 
President calls a halt, and other events come along to relieve the pressure. 

As peace is restored, the last loud voices heard are those of unreconstructed 
Congressmen explaining mid-term election losses in terms of public disappoint- 
ment that the administration had not really cleaned house, 
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The differences mainly have been in how fast the cycle has run. Wilson, 
a personally dedicated civil service reformer, put his foot down after he had 
been in office ten months, when he publicly served notice he would veto a 
postal appropriation bill if a rider taking 2,400 assistant postmasters out of 
the merit system was not removed. In Harding's time the patronage surge 
reached its peak in early 1922, when Elmer Dover, a hatchet man from Ohio, 
freshly appointed as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, announced that his 
mission was to “Hardingize" that agency. He succeeded with the Customs Service 
but stirred up a hornetd nest when he "reclassified" practically the entire 
technical staff of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving and was forced to 
resign shortly thereafter. Franklin Roosevelt was spared the unpleasant neces- 
sity of disciplining his party's spoilsmen; the exempt positions in the new 
welfare, agricultural, and other programs took care of almost everyone. Al- 
though Donovan chronicles Eisenhower's increasing exasperation in late 1953, 
some parts of his administration were still trying to enlarge patronage oppor- 
tunities through most of 1954. The climax came in the fall of 1954, with 
Charles Willis' elaborate plan for "broadening the personnel procurement base," 
complete with "Forms PM-2, PM-2X, PM-5, V-54 and PM NC-1(Rev)." After the 
exposure of this startling new application of O and M, the President issued 
— cautioning orders, and the excitement subsided rapidly during 1955 and 
1956. 


Thus 1953 saw the repetition of a familiar pattern. Between each party 
overturn, of course, the merit system continues to creep “upward, outward, and 
downward," as the phrase goes. Because of government expansion, the absolute 
number of positions subject to appointment on some sort of a political basis 
probably has not shrunk much since Wilson's time, but within any given agency 
there is much less room for maneuver. 


But discussing this aspect of the Eisenhower transition merely in terms 
of the past has limited usefulness. Since the 1933 overturn there had been 
such important changes in the character of the federal government, and of the 
bureaucracy itself, that nature of the problem had changed. It was no longer 
merely a matter of merit or spoils. The argument was in terms of control. 


As late as 1933, the representative civil servant was the government 
clerk. By 1953 he had become an administrator, perhaps even an executive. 
The new upper civil servants were intelligent, university trained, a little 
on the intellectual side, sophisticated and proud of the responsibilities 
they were carrying. The more articulate of them were developing a theory of 
their role: they provided not only the indispensable skills for the operation 
of big government, but also the ideas and alternatives among which they and 
their political colleagues jointly chose courses of action. While sometimes 
cross-pressured by government-wide and program loyalties, they usually thought 
of themselves as the allies of the President in a perpetual battle for ration- 
ality, unity, and progress against the disruptive activities of Congress and 


the lesser politicians. Their party neutrality, they assumed, was beyond 
question. 
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But of course the new administration in 1953 did question it. Assuming 
that the civil servants of the New Deal must be devoted Democrats, many of the 
new department heads and deputies ignored, or avoided even receiving, the ad- 
vice of the upper civil servants and sought opportunities to bring into the 
government men whose advice could be trusted. They also filled the record with 
plaintive statements about how alone and powerless they were. The bureaucrats 
were bewildered. "If they want help, why don't they ask us? We won't tell 
them anything that isn't so. These people don't even know their friends from 
their enemies. How can they be disappointed in us when they haven't told us 
what they want us to do?" So went the conversation when civil servants got 
together. 


But the remarks of the businessmen arriving in Washington implied that 
they had no such concept of the role of a civil service, even a properly 
neutralized one. Only by good Republican appointees could Republican policy 
be made. Schedule C and political clearance at levels where it had been un- 
known since at least 1940 were instituted. Until these measures began to 
produce Republican appointees, and in some agencies for a considerable time 
thereafter, there was--to put it mildly--great instability of both policy and 
personnel. 


Was all this necessary? Could much of the uncertainty and confusion, 
not to mention the frequently tragic sacrifices of careers, have been avoided 
if the Republicans had accepted the bureaucracy at face value? Or was the 
bureaucracy inflexibly committed to the doctrines of the past and claiming a 
larger role for itself than is permissible in the American political scheme? 
Here I enter an extremely controversial area and immediately hedge my position 
by asserting that the facts that would help us to answer these questions with 
any degree of certainty are really not available. 


At one extreme, I think it is agreed that there was very little that 
could be described as bureaucratic rebellion or policy sabotage. The only 
instance even approaching it that comes readily to mind was the flare-up among 
the government scientists at Secretary Weeks' short-lived attack on the 
Bureau of Standards--an affair posing interesting questions about the ultimate 
responsibility of civil servants that we probably have no time to explore. 

For the most part, when the bureaucracy was told specifically what to do, it 
complied. There was undoubtedly some foot-dragging here and there, but one 
suspects that most of it was by the same bureaus whose congressional and pres- 
sure group allies also permitted them to evade the discipline of Democratic 
Presidents, Paradoxically, it was not these bureaucrats but the more 
President-oriented ones with government-wide loyalties who were in the greatest 
difficulty with the new administration. We have even had some fairly impres- 
sive cases of high-level Republican appointees who have recanted earlier | 
testimony after a few months of experience and paid tribute to the loyalty, 
devotion, and ability of the civil servants, but of course it is possible to 
discount these as men who have been captured by the bureaucracy and lost their 
clear view of things. Sticking close to the facts, it is incontestable that 
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some elements of the bureaucratic machine were of invaluable aid to the new 
administration as it examined the situation and sought to make policy changes 
effective. The high survival rate among the administrative assistant secre- 
taries attests to their usefulness; the legislative programming work of the 
Budget Bureau comes immediately to mind; and how could economy--perhaps the 
primary Republican objective of 1953--have been put into effect without the 
budget officers in the Bureau and throughout the government. 


Of course all this may prove nothing except that the bureaucracy is 
so monstrous that it cannot be manipulated without inside help. (The case of 
the personnel officer who had to be kept because he was the only one who knew 
how to fire others!) What about the more subtle aspects of responsibility? 
Did the bureaucracy really display enough flexibility that it could work, and 
work enthusiastically, for its new leaders? When the upper civil servants 
talked policy did they present alternatives and choices that were realistic 
and useful to the new administration, or were they hopelessly in the grip of 
. the policy premises of the past? Here I am afraid each of us mst find 
answers in terms of his own prejudices and experiences, because the facts 
just aren't in. Undoubtedly some civil servants held unduly rigid views, 
or even cherished exaggerated notions of their own competence to judge what 
was legal, desirable, and politically feasible, thus making them liabilities 
to new political superiors. But my impression is that the vast majority of 
the upper civil servants were far more responsive and open-minded than their 
new bosses realized, and that the induced bureaucratic instability delayed 
rather than hastened the achievement of the general objectives of the new 
administration. 


The Future and Its Requirements 


We probably have to assume that future transfers of the Presidency 
will be under conditions at least as delicate as those of 1952. The govern- 
ment will be no smaller, and perhaps a good deal larger. Our troops may not 
be actively engaged, but the ICBM's will be operational. The danger is not 
that we will be unable to respond to an all-out attack; for this situation 
the procedures are well established and even the most humiliated outgoing 
President or confused incoming one would know what to do. The danger is 
rather from events like the recent coup in Iraq, which take us by surprise 
and require decisions based upon complex political and military considera- 
tions that cannot be calculated in advance. 
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So far as pre-inaugural preparations are concerned, massive staff 
operations of the Commodore variety will probably be the rule from now on, 
and Eisenhower's example in making his cabinet announcements within a few 
days after election is a powerful precedent. With campaigning increasing- 
ly demanding and strenuous, it is bad news for candidates but undoubtedly 
true that a President-elect who starts his preparations on the morning 
after election is already far behind on his job. Months of pre-election 
staff work, on both policy and personnel, are required. The principal 
appointees should be announced and if possible ready to go to work imme- 
diately after election. This includes not only the cabinet members but 
the assistant secretaries and other members of the secretarial entourage. 
And to the extent that the recruiting itself does not produce experienced, 
compatible departmental teams, there should be enough policy conferences 
to produce, by inauguration day, policy guidelines that can be announced 
to the staff. By launching these activities in time and under his own 
control, the candidate can minimize his subsequent vulnerability to ill- 
considered advice and assistance from persons with special axes to grind. 
All this of course sounds a bit utopian. My essential point is that 
candidates and their managers mist anticipate the requirements of the post- 
election period and seek ways of reconciling them with the urgent necessi- 
ties of the campaign itself. 


President Truman's example in 1952 should encourage subsequent out- 
going Presidents to similar overt and systematic efforts in the interest of 
orderly transition. The fact that CIA briefings were extended to the Demo- 
cratic presidential and vice-presidential candidates in 1956 indicates that 
at least one innovation of 1952 has become standard. The “budget observer" 
activity of Joseph Dodge, which itseif had the precedent of some unpublicized 
but authorized scouting by the Dewey camp in 1948, seems to have been highly 
useful and is likely to be repeated. The apparently greater success of the 
Dodge operation than of Lodge's more diffuse assignment in defense, foreign 
affairs, etc., suggests the desirability of assigning observers to each of 
the principal agencies. (Of course, if entire departmental teams are appointed 
and on the job in Washington well before inauguration, as suggested above, 
these observer arrangements would not be necessary.) In view of the emphasis 
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the Eisenhower administration has placed upon the development of briefing 
techniques, we can probably assume that the transfer of information to the 
next administration will be handled more efficiently than the various 
"black book" operations of 1952. 


The Truman-Eisenhower experience demonstrated that it is possible for 
men who have said some pretty bitter things in the heat of a campaign to meet 
as a public demonstration of underlying American unity. My own judgment is 
that enough precedents have been established to exert a powerful influence on 
succeeding Presidents and Presidents-elect. The public will expect them to 
meet, and they are likely to do so even though they find it highly distaste- 
ful, simply to establish the record and avoid the explanations that would be 
necessary, and the implications of disunity that would be drawn, if they 
failed to meet. Whether such meetings can be made to produce anything in the 
way of joint action or specific agreement on policy is another matter; we 
have already noted some of the obstacles. The sort of support Eisenhower 
gave to Truman on the Korean prisoners issue was at least a small beginning. 
But the assertion that until inauguration day the President has all the 
responsibility and the President-elect has none is too simple. It may be 
true in the sense the President must be prepared to make important decisions, 
and make them without his successor's concurrence or support if necessary, 
But in a broader sense they cannot avoid responsibility as joint caretakers 
of the national estate during this awkward interval because that is the | 
reality of power distribution. Assuming that the necessary information is 
available to him, a President-elect who refuses to make his position known 
on a critical matter simply because he doesn't want to get involved with the 
outgoing administration, or because he has no legal authority until inaugura- 
tion day, is somewhat irresponsible. And the same thing can be said of an 
outgoing President who seeks his successor's support on an all-or-nothing 
basis and is unwilling to admit the President-elect to the process of shaping 
the issues and laying out alternatives. 


It would be pleasant to believe that the bureaucratic crisis of 

1953 resulted from the unusual conditions of that time, such as the long 
absence of the Republicans from power and the coincidence of the loyalty 
issue, and will not be repeated when the next Democratic administration takes 
over. Schedule C, an institutional residue from the 1953 experience, should 
provide a helpful element of flexibility. Even if the Democrats should con- 
tinue, as the Republicans have done, to staff Schedule C partly with civil 
servants, the knowledge that they can make changes if they choose to do so 
should avoid some of the feeling of frustration that gripped the Republicans. 


Their jobs may not be in Schedule C, but a great many upper civil 
servants are extremely conscious of their vulnerability in the event of a 
change of administrations. Whether this has resulted in making them more 
responsive to political leadership or merely more cautious remains to be 
seen, If the federal government is to respond quickly, efficiently, and 
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responsibly to new leadership, maximum utilization of the knowledge and skill 
of the bureaucracy is required. Unfortunately the American political culture 
probably is still not prepared to accord the civil service the status implied 
by this concept of its function. It is doubtful that belated tributes from 
Republican leaders will help the civil servants much with the Democrats. 


Another indirect product of the 1953 experience was the Second Hoover 
Commission's proposal for the establishment of a special category of senior 
civil servants of outstanding ability and warranted party neutrality who 
would have their rank and pay virtually guaranteed in exchange for an obli- 
gation to submit gracefully to reassignment at the pleasure of the President. 
If something of this kind can be brought into existence by the next transition, 
it should be very helpful in absorbing the sort of shock that created so much 
damage in 1953. The administration's recently established Career Executives 
Program is a tentative step in the right direction. Since this proposal has 
already been discussed on another panel by two of my senior colleagues, I 
shall not have the temerity to analyze it further. 


Thus the capacity of the American government to respond promptly and 
responsibly to electoral decisions depends upon a composite of many things. 
Among them are the historical situation, the efforts of the outgoing admin- 
istration to insure continuity, the adequacy of the preparation of the incoming 
regime, the performance of the bureaucracy, and the success of the President 
in bringing his supporters in the executive branch and Congress to the point 
of actual decisions. To a considerable extent, each President plays the 
leadership role as developed by his predecessors; he inherits both the insti- 
tutional machinery and the expectations that he will do so. But there remains 
much latitude for the application of varying doctrines of the Presidency and 
for personal leadership styles that play a large part in shaping the product. 
As political scientists we can outline roughly the consequences of various 
leadership patterns; as political men we can make our personal choices. 


In keeping with the tradition of the profession, let me close by pro- 
posing further research. Of the many things it would be useful to observe, 
record, and analyze “next time," I will suggest only a few: 


1. Intensive observation, from a strategic spot, of the activities of 
the President-elect and his entourage in the pre-inaugural period. How does 
the President-elect perceive his leadership problem and determine his priorities? 
What are the pressures, and in what respects is he vulnerable? What sorts of 
staff work are helpful? 


2. Analysis of the crisis in the new majority party, as it makes the 
turn from opposition to governing. At least two facets could be investigated: 


a. Factional realignment and the turnover in party leadership posts, 
state and national, as the victorious candidate and his associates 
tighten their control of the party machinery. 
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b. The process of recruiting political appointees. In the scramble 
for position, who comes out on top, and how? Implications for presiden- 
tial control of the party and of the administration? 


3. The process of policy change. Careful case studies in various 
agencies of the roles of political leaders, the bureaucracy, Congress, pressure 
groups, and other groups influencing policy after party turnovers. Only by 
observations of this sort can we find satisfactory answers to such important 
questions as whether the bureaucracy is responsive or resistant, and whether 
the instability temporarily enhances the influence of pressure groups and 


strategically placed congressmen. 


The research opportunities are vast. However, not all is unknown, 
Intensive historical investigation has recently validated Mr. Truman's con- 
tention that the President-elect rides with the President to the inaugural 
ceremony. Other recent findings have resulted in the formulation of Henry's 
Law of Transitions: Democratic administrations drop the White House Easter- 
Egg roll; new Republican administrations always resume it. 
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Tit STATE OF THE DISCIPLINE 


V. 0, Key, dre 
Harvard University 


Prepared for delivery at the 1953 inmual Meeting of the American Political 
Sclence Association, St. Louis, Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
September «6, 1958 


When the turn of fate brings to a man the honcr of speaking on this 
occasion, he is likoly to review the remarks of his predsesssors. Their 
practice, I find, has. boon, in ths main, to address themselves to one or 
the other of two kimis cof themes. They discourse either upon a sudstantive 
problem within their own svecialty or upon a matter of common concarn to us 
as members of the sane profession. As our apstialties have hecoma more 

nurnereus, thea zecond altcrnative to have been followsd with greater 
frequency. My cecision to consider in my remarks thse state of our dincipline 
has, therefore, the suposrt of precedent if not the merit of prudence. 


The burden of my arvinent may be stated briefly and bluntly. It is 
that the demands unon our proieesion have grown more rapidly than has the 
content of our disci Ve are, ina the victims of our ow 
success. Ths achleyvcments of our profession arouse expectations that our 
distiplins enables us to only isperfectly. If we are to narrow the 
gap between our knowvledrs and our respons sibilities, we must Gevote greater 
resourcss in mandover and dngemity to the systematic analysis of the 
phanemena of politics, 


I 


The wat, ght of the demands con our discipline may be sensed from a 
quick review of thro e:xsoxth of the activities of our profession. As each 
of us eoneaites ates hia umergies upon his own narrow interests, we do not; 
I believe, commonly the ranzo and extent of our concarny as 3 
profession. An incidental but insonte stable inferonca from a broad view 
of our profession must ciso be that its accomplishnents, whatever our 
misgivings about them may be, have been imprsazsive. 


The developnent that has affected the majerity of us mest directly 
has been the growth in our 2 
time goes wo havo asswuisd a 


“ing taske. In but a short pericd as 
intipal role in undergraduzte instruction 


in ovr callegos end mmivergities. Each year the s< classes includs 
around 0,000 young nmnsm tind Women whese major studies have been in political 


scienés.” How many tens thousands of nen=majors are enrolled in courses 
in political sciones cniy the registrars, and perhaps the textbook publishers, 
Know. 


The peculiar place of civic studies in American society assigns to us 
responsibilities that arco not aasily fulfilled. We are looked to for the 
training of @rmunity for the i: of a zense of civic 
duty, end for ths tranastiesion of en uncorstanding of the world of politics. 
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Perhaps we cen take some credit for the sprinkling of the leadership 
echelons of American socisty with persons of high civic literacy. And 
perhaps we may aleo be held accountable for soma of the less imposing 
aspects of American community leadership. I can only remark in passing that 
we know far too little chout just what are tha effects of ovr efforts in 
this area and that a eriticsl examination of our program and performanca 

in undergraduate taacning is in order. 


The variety of comands imposed upon us in our teaching role makes 
plain enough the magnitude of our task in keeping our discipline abreast 
of the necessities. Cur teaching cbligations place upon us recuirsements far 
more trying than those that confront a relatively simple discipline, such 
ss, for example, etenomics or nucisar physics. We must bs prepared to 
expound the inner rsallties of governmental systema from Indie tc Russia, 
to Latin America, to Australia. We must hava sage observations to make on 
the relations aneng ail the nations of the earth. Wo mist be able to cope 
with tho niceties of municipal adiinistraticn and the profoundities of tha 
political philescphers, Our coversge must extend from the grand problems of 
the organization of authority in the national state to the factors affecting 
the vote of unison menbers in Keokuk in 1958. 


Although we tend te regard ovrs as primarily a teaching profession, 
in recent decades mors and more of us have become public servants. 

Probably not more than two-thirds of tye Ph. D.’s in political sciense ara 
employed by colleges and Over of tho H. A.'’s in our 
field are ampleysd oy agencies. A subatantial proportion of 
our mimogr is thus now engaged in public administration. Othera apply the 
materisis of ovr discipiine in staff roles for congressional committees and 
state legislatures. All this is in marked contrast with the rarity of 
puolic employment of political scientists only a few decades ago and is a 
measure of the. enlerged role of our profession. 

We contributa a steacy Plcw of recruits to the public service. In 
othsr ways, too, the applications cf political science in public policy and 
public administration hive multiplied. Members of our profession have moved 
in considsraole number ints the staffs of research organizations concerned 
with national and intornetional affairs, bureaus of municipsl research, 


taxpayers associaticns, end other like private agencies, 


on 

political scienta ars qui rerec es are these that vex the teaching 

oranch of the orofcesion. Yet the apeliad political scientist must be 

possessed of an outlook. of skills, and perhaps of substantive knovledgs 

nov relevant, om at lect not essential, in teaching. There can be 

no doubt that wo have conertunities te dovelen our dissipline better to 

meet these nesds, Wevertheloss, cver she lenz yun our impact upon public 
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affairs has been far nore powsrful thea we commonly realize. Many well 
settled governmental practices were but a fay decades aso regarded ag 
imprachical schomes emanating from the ivory tower. 
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Thase comments teuch only the br-adest. ects of the rosponsibilitiss 
in teaching and in appiication that have bak assumsd by ous profession as 
4% has grown in stature. They involve problems of the gravest import; and 
they involve matisrs of endless variety and puzzling intricacy. 


The nature of our fulfillment of all thsse responsibilities rests upon 
the nature of our disciolins. Ultimately the quality of our teaching, our 
efficacy as public servants, and the wisdom of our work as consultants and 
advisors in the apolicetions of political sciences depend upon the quality 
of the content of cur discipline. A bit of artistry and devotion is 
helpful. in teaching; courags and a sturdy stomach fortify a public servant; 
and a modicum of cunning contributes to ths making of an effective applied 
political scientist. Yet all these charactsristics, useful as they may 
be, do not enable us to tise far above the body of knowledge with whieh 
we are equipped. 


Our most urgent problem consists in the enlargement, improvement, 
and ggg of that bedy of knowlocgs. In that respect perhaps ours may be 
only the common iot of ai) branchos of learning. Yet the primacy of 
politics in ae deterninstion of the conditiens of life gives warrant for a 
critical rating ef cur mecds. Advances in our discipline can be quickly 
convertad inte advances cll aspects of our work--teaching, administration, 
application. 


Those who would blueprint & strategy for the acceleration of ths 
development of any field of knowlsdga should precesd most tontatively. 
egg > we can have te sone degrea bets ef planned invention, but in the 

tanding is a mysterious process that 

probably udos a anes, The insights of an original 
may calc un entire dinciplins for decades and scores of lesser man 
nay preoceupy tromecives in refinement, and imitation. Or 
bits of by poinstaking and piedding workers nay gradually piece 
themsslves tezsther and at stazo cumuiate a broad advance on 
awide front. Or a chinin of incuiry started by a Frenchman, continued 
by a Briton, end picked up by an Ameriesn may eventuate in a striking 
finding entiroly uncontempzated 2% the beginning of the sequence. Or a new 
concept, perhaps borrowed 5 from another discipline, Will permeate a field of 
learning and throw inte new and iiiuuinating perspective old idaas and old 
bodies of data. Or a now cece nique of ovsorvation may opsn up entirely 


vati 
new lines of inquiry and permit new approaches to old questions. 


a 


Given the crraticisn and ths Loty 3 growth of 
niman knowledze, we ate justi Lowing with x thoss who contend 
that t with their aporcech they coms vine only road te the advancement of 
icverthelee perhaps faasidle to indicate some 


broad directions in which the app cr effort would most probdably 
strengthen our cissipline. 
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At times the specialties that mako up our discipline seem to be flying 
apart, yet over the past few decades a major tendency has been an 
4dntellectual unification of all its elaments., This unification has been no 
grand codification of our lore. Rather, comnon concepts and common outlooks 
have to a dsgree been adonptcd by all parts of the disciplins. One_of our 
colleagues his called this tha "politicization" of the disciplina. 

In outlook the unification has been behavioral.“ These tendencies toward unifi-g 
cation facilitate commmication among workers in ali branches of the 

disciplines, stimulate naw interpretations ef eld data, and increase the chances 

of getting ahsad by bringing, in effect, nore manpower to bear on the seme problen. 
On occasica even now an sxpert in municipal administration can learn something 
from a specialist in international relations and vice versa. The further 
identification and enaiyet s of the conmon elements of all aspects of our 

discipline hola, I belisva, opportuxuty for building a base for broad and 

perhaps rapid acvance. 


As most of tha branchcse of cur discipline come to be characterized by 

a focus on political belevicr, of the uniqua qualities of constitutions, 
or practizes, 1% baconmes embarrassingiy apparent that ve nsed to 

xert ourselves Oo move fron tha sneets ption of tha particular toward the 
formulation of modest Gens gral propesits: Our work still cears tha narks 
of its origins in history and in law, diaciplinos dedicated in reculiar 
degree to the ei the particular. Our jovrnais ars still in large 
moasure filled with treatuents of particular events, institutions, practicas. 
Often theze are por done, even ingeniously dona, yet they add ehsolutcly 
nothing new by way of someral idea. Shey stand alone as isolated accounts 
of peculiar events or situations. Thoy remain unconnected with what hag 
been learned before; from their nature they wili remain uncomected with 
what is learned lator. 


Lest I be nmisunderstecd, I should say that to recognize our nosed for 
more work leacing te medest gensral propesiticns i3 not to urge the 
construction cf gran Inotheses to encompass 211 political action. Those 
whe yawnfor tie paychic catisfacticns of such systens urvlerestimatse the 
incorrigibility of the data with which we deal. In sddition, I should 
explicitly observe thet wo snalil always have to be ne in groat 
degrees with the The upon us, both in teaching and 
in application, tend to se for diagnosis and analysis of tho uniaue ratner 
than for discovery and expasitien of the general rule. Nevertheless 
without a body of gsneral. knowledse, one must grapple with the unique 
situation with no > weapon Detter than his bare hands. 


We probably have a se cyer body of general propositions in cur literature 
than we assume. But much of this knowledge is inchoate, poor; articulated, 


rarely adequately tested. in incidental consaquonee of this etate of affairs 
is that in its training exch genoration of our profeasion must almost 
recapitulate tha history of ths dix cipline And another consequencs for the 


advance of the diaciplins is that the form ae our knowledzga requires that we 
dedicate not inconsidsrelle sffert to the rediscovery of what was in reality 
already knoim bafore - 
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I en well aware that in these remarks I have made some tacit assumptions 
about the netare of the political process at variance with tha position 

that we are costined to i.norancea of the ways of man. Our analytical schemes 
must, to be £ peat make provision for the accidental, the erratic, the unique. 
And we must be forever alert to the possibility that the verified sonoral 
proposition of cone era mey not hold at a later tin Political systems have 
a plasticity; they elsc have an inertia. We have demonstrated weil enough 
that political knowledze that retains a validity even for a generation or 

so has great utility es mankind endeavors to elevate itself by its bootstraps. 


Thsse comzonts shovld not be regarded ax a reiteration of the 
encient complain? that wo have tco mch "mere description." Perhaps ths 
advanee of knowledge in o11 fields is associated with the contrivance of 
ways and means to athisve more perfect description. We have, in fact, 
ample reason for dissatisfaction with our techniques of observation and 
description 23 woll as with the tenuous relationship of descriptive work 
to theoretical endeavors. 


It seems to be requiring an inordinate amount ef time for us to 
develop techniaves of cbeervation supplementary to the skills in legal 

and documentsry anslysis which for so leng sufficied toe meet our necds. 
When we began te venture out of the Libraries and to study political action 
at first hand we went equipped with nothing more thatever common gense 
and native ingenuity we pessessed. Those qualities are admirable, and 
always in short supply, but they are net snough. 


Our colleacuss in ether social sciences, notably in seciolegy, social 
paycholozy, end cal anthropology have surpassed us in the 
contrivance of techriiques of otsezvatien. Many of those technicues 
readily adapt themselves orovlens the concern of political 
eclentists, That adeptcbility hes tured te advantage by our 
colleagues in other fis s thair interests have led them into the 
study of political behavior and institutions. The consequencs has been 
that a goody vresertion of th 


2° 12 significant aavances of recent years in 
ceveral of our epeciaitics have been tha contribution of men not 
professionally political <cilentists. 


Ths survey research technique provides on exam pis of a handy means 

for coping with cuestions about whith we have basen te excozgitation 
for lack of 2 workable method of observation. Yot few indeed are the 
political scientists who have a command oF suxvoy technique, The problems 
of its adaptation te the ctudy of politicel questions have by no means deen 
completaly sclysd, tut po iieleal scientists are slow to exploit its present 
yossibilitics.? Consider, for cxanuple, what might be done with thia 
instrument in that field te which wo have most ready accezs but about which 
we probably know least, namely, local gevernment and politics. 


On the whole we cless tur minds to preblaas of method and terhnique. . 
This permits us te take a somg attitude toward the absurdities occasionally 
comaitted in the name of nethed. It alzo assures that we rarely come to 
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grips with the fundamental question of how we go about pushing beck ths 
limits of our knowledga. Method without substance may be sterile, but 
substance without methed is only fortuitcusly substantial. Technique and 
method in themzelvas pexhops may not genarate many mew ideas, but they are 
most handy for verification or, as occurs with melancholy frequency, dispreof. 
And new techniques and =cthods often make it possible to raise new kincs 

of substantive questions. 


Perhaps most of these worries about the state of ovr discipline 
relate in one way or another to the place of political theory in our 
studies. In an earlier dey the place of political theory covld be readily 
comprehsnded. amcunted to the history of political thought, on ominentiy 
respectable drench of intellectual history. It found an cutonomous place 
in political science ard could be pursued without influence upon, and 
without veing influenced by, other branches of political science. The 
development of cur discipline had merely brought into loscgze academic alliance 
various specialities. 


hy 


As ths segnents of political science have come to be, if not 
cemented together, 2& lxast infused by common terminclezy and commen 
concepts, tha question comes to be asked what relevance has political 
theory for other branci.cs cf political s¢cience. Most current work in 
political theery is, suppose, in the tradition of histozxical analysis. 
Oux thcorists, or so it sasms to me, nowadays manifest a sharpened 
sophiatication in thefts snalysis and exegesis of tha claasicz of political 
thought. Yet among our thsorists there ceczics aise to be developing a 
viow that a radicai rcoricmtation of their fcous of 2ttantion may be in 
order if thoy ara %t9 contribute to the crowth of the disciplines, They are 
bestirring themzolves, but I must confess to some bewilderment ag I attempt 
to discern where tasy are lsading us. In my mellower mocds I lean to the 
forecast that tas confusing cross evrrents in contemporary thsory will 
turn out to have served ucotully as prohes the process of trial and 
error by which we fo8l1 our way along the path ahead. The tepic could be 
dismissed with thet honstui observation, but I shall ccumont on the edad 
relation that prevails Uotucen thoeretical and empirical work, a matter 
taat bears in a major way the advance of our discipline. 


That relation <omis to be one of az 
its characteristic most sitnificant for tho present discussion is ths 
supposition that theorsatical and empirical work are separeble. Extremely 
rare is the picsce of work by a theoretician which seeks to indicate lines 
of potential convercenes Ustween theoretical and empirical inauiry.” 
And it is almost. eolely nong the older, and perhaps wiser, theorists that one 
finds cccrsioni seflaciive consiccration of the problems of knitting tergether 
theoretical and empirical work.‘ More commonly a soparateness prevails. 
The extreme doctsiine scems to hold thet theorists should worle in isolation 
both from smpirical inquiry and from ths empirical world of rolitics. 
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The only reason for mentioning such disputation is that it points to 
some real the advance of our discipline. 
n its present stege of development our discipline 
contains founda popes for gemuinaly fruitful division of labor 
between theoretical and cmpirical workers. (I am, of course, not using 
yin tho sense of histery of political thought.) For the 
snc to be creative he must be able to work from a foundation 


I doubt whethe 


the term thoory 

specialist in 
of more or legs e: 
mace by logical pr 


ighed propositions from which extrapolations may be 
ee. Such hypothetical extensione of old knowledge 


may then be pales ‘a %o ompirical test. And the sequence may then recur 
as tha cumulation of knowledge proceeds. 


Tho present chaotic state of our knowledge hardly sufficios to 


permit an operative 


separation into speclalized hands of these two kinds 


of intellectual procaezes. Both kinds of work need to be carried on, if 
not gov onary sly in the same mind, in the closest collaboration. © And 
nee on ravely occurs. Most exceptional is the piece of 


that collabo 
ksoretvical 


¢ that has the slightest uso for the empirical worker, and 


the occurrence of ro ports of empirical work usable by the theorist may ba 


equally infracquc 


I mist take note-of ziuns that forces are at work to close the gap 
a1 and cupirical work, a tendency which, if carried “far 
enough, would make the indistingui Sheble end greatly expedite the 
our discipline. Our empirical work would become less 
irselevant theoretically and our theoretical work legs naive empirically. 
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cy that I do not share the attitude of 

al by these of our colleamues who are overwhelmed 

coslective ignorance. Our profession hes 

nat is suvstantial indeed. That accemplishment 

éved by tho unzeivad questions that confront 

7 osser% that tha quality of our research 

3 wno doubt this judgnent I can only 

af veolunes of the American Political Secienes 
$20. That is a trying ous enccuraging exercise. 
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vy of our work may have improved, but there can be no doubt 
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One clue to tha productivity of the profession is provided by a 
check on tho publications of those recaiving Ph. D.'s in political science 


and international relations in the years 1935 » 1936, and 1937. Of this sample: 


At least one fourth have not been hoard from since they received 
thoir Ph. D.'’s; thair theses were not nox havs they helped te 
fatten the periodiczls. 


One sixth appeared in the periodicals at least once or twice over a 
twenty-year period. 


About a third have tublished a book (in some cases the thesis) and in 


some instances in addition an article or more during the first couple 
of decades of their carcer. 


About a fifth have produced at least two books, although this 
count incluases theses, collections of readings, and other 
items that would searcealy be regarded as books by a knowledgeable dean as 
he considered = proposal for premotion,8 


at the moral ef ail this is not that every Ph. D. 
ttributor to the literature of our discipline, 

of Lanor among us dictates that some of us do one kind 
of work and others an Tae meaning of the data rath or is that we 
allecate the nest inadsquate resources to the labor of inquiry essential 
the development cf our diseipl ine, of the detailed 
bibliographies tying ny proportions can only yield ths imoression 
that extromsly few of us manage to meks significant contributions to the 
content of our dis From my exo of my sampls, I would 
judge, by wheat seem to ma to be latitudinarian standards, that not over 
10 per cant had made sicnificant contributicns. I should say that I have 
far more confidence in the 10 per cent estimate than I would in an 
indentification of tho individuals making wo ths 10 per cent. Over the 
long pull a single erticis may turn out to to a more enduring addition to 
“knowledge than a sheif of Deoks. 


I hasten to say th 
should be a prolific ¢ 
The spscialization 


dp 


of the 250 or so Ph. D.'s added to the supply 
this year, not more than 


If ratio _pased on from the mid-thirties continues to 


on 25 will during their careers make significant 
contributions to the svustence ef our discipline. I have the impression 
that the work of tha now crop is distinctly suvericr to that of my samle 
fron the mid-thirties; I an far less certain that any larger 
will make durable additions to our knowledze, In fact, a sharp increase 
is occurring in the rreportion of Ph. D.'s tu ¥ 


z turned out by those institutions 
whose graduates had in ry sample an especially low record of scholarly 


producsion. 
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The conventions that govern Jiscourzes of this sort dictate that 
diagnosis should be folloved by recommendations for action. Such pre- 
scriptions should be rected in extended deliberation, and I have meditated upon 
the problem at soma length. Adout the only propositien on which I have formed 
an obstinate conviction is that there is not much to be gained by appointing 
& comnmittae to look into the state of the disciplines. Yet, if you concur in the 
view of the pivotal importance of elevating the quality of the content 
of our discipline, tuo areas offer obvious opportunity for exertions 
by each of us individually. 


The first of these ic in the area of graduate instruction. Ths. 
quality, naturo, and objcctives of graduate instruction differ widely 
among the 4O or so institutions offering Ph. D. degrees in political science. 
Yet it does not require an extensive survey of thoir varying practices to 
know that prebebly no cingla department offers truly adequate training in 
thea problems of research in our field. Some departments have, to be sure, 
attempted to bring their instruction abreast of the new possibilities. 
Nevertheless, we havo some distance to go if we ara to have graduates 
instruction suitebie to produce a larger number of political scicntists 
adequately equipped to advances the discitplins. This appraisal conflicts, 
of course, with the occasional plea that is heard for training leading to a 
teaching degrees. what ve now have is in fact dy and large a teaching degree. 
A critical need of cur discipline is for more, and far mors rigorous, research 
training. The graduate devartmont that first manages to orient itself in this 
direction and to staff itself for that purpose will exert a pervasive 
influence on American political science. 


A second arca in wiich the exercises of individual initiative can | 
contribute to ths lenz-run acvanes of our diseciplins is that of recruitment 
of young men anc women into our profession. Such vocational guidenca--or 
proselyting--mist, howsvor, be discriminating as well es diligent. We nsed 
in some way or another to craw more recruits who will turn out to be 
genuinely creative scholers. The enlistment of even a score more such persons 
per year would mightily reenforce the propulsive power behind the growing edge 
of our disciplines. 


I do not uiderestimats the difficulties either in the carly indcentification 
of such talent or in its attraction to our trads. The competition for talent 
among acadernic ciesciplines end among all professions is sharp and will 
become sharver. All branches of tro academic profession are handicapped in 
this competition in ways t20 woll known to require exposition here. Yet I 
an confidons that we can in zood faith more strongly advise many of the 
best of our stuconts to ccliow a ecreer of scholarship. 


To many young mon and women the acecemie profession coffers opportunities, 
both economic and intcllsctual, that cxamot be mtched by alternative careers. 
No other profession has s0 nearly remevad the economic bars to entrance for 
persons of exceptional talent. Uorcover, I doubt that other lines of 
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endeavor are so well organized to expedite ths advancement of exceptional 
talent as is the world of nigher ecucation., Let an instructor in the most 

emote college demonstrate sufficient quality to make himself even lightly 
visible, and dossiers on him will tegin to dbuild up in the files of recruiting 
officers from the Atiantic to the Pacific. Ovr ow branch of the academic 
profession sesms to me to hold special promise for young men with high 
potentials in ressarcth. Such persons can quickly make their mark, given the 
rapidity of the development of our discipline. 


In short, our sion has a special attractiveness for the talent we 
need most, namely, passons who can ultimately become contributors to 
the devaloprent of cur discipline. We nosed to bring that attractiveness 
persuasively to the attention of young persons with curicsities about 

thea nature of politics, with fortunate mixtures of mathodticalness and 
magination, with an impetuous drive disciplined by the persistence to 

pursue a problen to its snd, and with the hope of youth tinctured by a 
precocious maturity of judgment. As we succeed in atiracting a bit more 
than our share of such tclent, the intellectual development of our discipline 
will take cars of itself. 


” 
Pye 
. 
. 
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MAJORITIES AND MINORITIES IN WESTERN EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 


OTTO KIRCHHEIMER 
Graduate Faculty - New School for Social Research 


Prepared for delivery at the 1958 Annual meeti of the 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 4-6, 1958. 


I propose to confine myself to peng parties as 
they operate as majorities and minorities within the frame- 
work of political regimes typical of Western Europe. 
Democratic regimes know only one permanent majotity-minority 
relation: the one between the majority power, which is the 
popular sovereign, and the minority powers par excellence, 
that is to say, those which act through the constituted 
organs of the state, parliament and executive. Contrasted 
with the popular sovereign, the groups that operate the 
executive branch and those that dominate parliament are 
themselves in a minority position. The control of the 
permanent minorities, which is the executive, by the ed 
majority makes such a situation tolerable. The political 
party, agent of liaison between the constituted organs of 
the state and the popular sovereign, tones down some of the 
inevitable consequences of the permanent majority-minority 
relationship, that between those who rule and those who 

are ruled. it can do so effectively, because in contrast 

to the unchangeable and permanent majority-minority relations 
between the sovereign people and all the constituted organs, 
eee of a maleenee party or a minority party implies 
reversibility of majority and minority positions. As the 
agent that connects the pereser sovereign with the sphere 
of governmental action the political party undergoes a 
change in this very process; it will never lose sight for 
very long of its birthright, its claim to conquest of full 
power, or at least participation in effective exercise of 
power. In the modern gen the democratic system has 

found the elixir, which -- concededly at high cost -- dis- 
solves enmity and obstruction and generates and engineers 
maximum consent and satisfaction. But this elixir is made 
of the eternal hope, sanctioned by constitutional law and 
enforced by the climate of opinion, that today's party 
minority will be the majority tomorrow and establish itself 
at the seat of government. 


The degree to which such a system proves workable 
depends largely on the nature of the political parties which 
are operating under it. The most important type, dominant 
by now in many countries, is the democratic mass party. It 
rests on a nucleus of professional political personnel and 
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on a party membership of great variety in size and intensity 
of loyalty feelings. At the same time it entertains amical 
relations with and finds support among a bioeaeagi | of interest 
groups. Both form and intensity of relations with the latter 
groups, whether they are religious, middle class or entre- 

enurial.. organizations, who are among the traditional 

ackers of Christian type catch-all people's parties, or 
trade unions, as in the case of labor or socialist mass 
parties, are cere by limiting considerations. The parties 
need to appeal to as ree gt as possible numbers of voters and 
the interest groups' similar need to avoid irreversible 
commitments antagonizing too deeply other and possibly 
momentarily more weighty political forces. Hence the marked 
watering down of purely pet, oa commitments. The stress 
now lies on the complex interplay of a multitude of groups 
which, as the 1957 draft program of the SPO, the Austrian 
Social} st Party, has it, may combine in a great variety of 
ways. The style and modus operandi of the parties thus 
adapt to the new social economic and intellectual landscape 
of our period. 


Social status and position in the production process 

may still be the most important single detexmi pants around 
which the public's party preference is built, but demo- 
cratic mass parties need to aggregate as many interests as 
possible in their fight for majority status. Both the 
consequent need for as broad a social basis as possible and 
some regard by both adherents and voters for proclaimed 

party goals and featured personalities, have their effect on 
party patterns, outlook and clientele. They look the less 
chemically pure," the more they are geared toward immediate 
pe ection yether than toward common recitation of 
elief systems.\3!/ Modern industrial society has contributed 
to break down barriers among various elements of the new 
employed middle class, the skilled workers, the middle ranks 
of the white collar, and the civil service ranks. Similari- 
ties of situation and expectations outweigh existing tradi- 
tional distinctions, even though we are far bial the unified 
middle class society stressed by some authors. ) "Cele- 
bration of individual character and effort" says an industrial 
sociologist, “has in some measure been superseded | é 

belief in individual adaptation, just as the struggle for 
survival and the pursuit of selina nsenens has been superseded 
by the image of cooperative teamwork." Essential goals 
for which the individual had been fighting in earlier times 
now are wrapped up in his standardized “existence package"; 
this includes softening of hardships from loss of employment, 
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sickness, and old age. 


At the same time that the condition of the new middle 
class becomes materially more comfortable, secure, and 
perhaps correspondingly, more boring, the cleavage that 
separates this new middle class from the more successful 
elements of the older independent middle classes -- the 
artisans and — of medium-size holdings, both with 
enough capital equipment to profit from technological pro- 
gress -- is diminishing. The technological revolution is 
changing the outlook of these tradition-bound and conservative 
groups at the same time that it reduces their size. In- 
creasingly enmeshed in the fortunes of the national economy 
they now raise claims, identical with those of the new middie 
class, for guaranteed real-income levels and ge te, 
in social-insurance schemes. To this extent the struggle 
between the independent old middle class and the employed 
new middle class is more a struggle for larger shares of 
similar social welfare provisions than a clash of incompatible 
programs. The impact of this changed social structure per- 
meats all political parties, whatever their official label. 


The lower degree of social polarization is to be seen 
in other groups as well as among the middle classes. At 
the same time the parties often feel greater community of 
interest in resisting the invasion of alien political systems. 
The consequences are more rational party structures, less 
bound by ideology. This fact eases inter-party relations 
and increases the parties’ potential to develop -- below 
a bene veneer of ideology -- many features of an interest 
market, 


A look at the composition of the parliamentary groups 
of major mass democratic parties might perigee the system 
of party-interest group interrelation and show how the 
parties are integrating a great variety of groups with at 
times parallel, at times contradictory claims on the state 
and how they equip themselves for the job of both repre- 
senting and in ‘this peseete mediating between group. 
interests. Most available tabulations of occupational 
background and status data for ae sige ag are not 
conclusive, for they focus mostly on the past, which is an 
element -- but only one element -- in the analysis of the 
legislator's specific role after he enters parliament. It 
would be more practical to break down parliamentary 
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personnel into three categories, with allowances for changing 
roles or cumulation of different roles even through one 
—— term. The three categories I visualize would 


(1) A small group of leading party men, a ere 
identical in part with what the French cal 

and in part with the parties' principal office-holders 
who initiate and, after proper consultation with 
competent party bodies and parliamentary groups, 
negotiate the outline of agreements of naler issues 

of foreign policy and non-specialized areas of 
domestic affairs. Then, 


(2) the much larger supporting cast of political pro- 
fessionals who acting as transmitting agents, i.e., 
| executives, pe experts, organizers, party 
men in government administration, etc., in brief, 

the large army of party officials or appointees on 

the national or, more often, the regional or local 
level in charge of a two-day communication system 

that puts the people in contact with political 
decisions. 


(3) The large body of direct representatives of specific 
interests. A legistator in this group may have 

arrived there in any one of many different ways. 

He may have been active in both interest — and 
party organization, functioning as a netural liaison 
man; he may have come up from party xanks, taken 
charge, as a local government executive of a specific 
sector of public enterprise; or, he may be a farmer, 
an industrialist, an artisan, or self-employed pro- 
fessional and have been propelled, on the strength 

of business reputation or professional standing into 
a leading position with his farm, trade, or profes- 
sional association, acting on its behalf within the 
associated panty and representing it in govexnmental 
councils or parliamentary bodies. Or else he may be 

a technician (economist, lawyer, chemist, engineer, 
public relations counsel, etc.) on the staff of an 
interest group holding a parliamentary seat as part 

of his staff assignment. 


Quantitative proportions do not really matter. Group 
influences are weighed, not counted.© Generally, a key 
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committee assignment for one liaison man in parliament is 
more important to an interest oe than votes cast on the 
floor by a whole bunch of backbenchers. And if there should 
be danger that the parliamentary process produce results 
detrimental to the interest group, it will rely on its normal 
access to key men of the administrative machine, or, if need 
be, party and government bosses, to have the right proportions 
restored. Often direct access to administrative personnel 
assigned to legislative groundwork will promise more sub- 
stantial returns than propex proportional representation 
among parliament members. 


As for relative numerical weight among the legislators 
of career politicians as against representatives of specific 
group interests, the proportions will vary from party to 
party and from country to country, influenced by tradition, 
party mechanics, degree and character of interest organiza- 
tion and the vagaries of the election law. Men of specific 
group interests will be less numerous among parliamentarians 
representing a traditional party of organized labor with its 
solid but relatively homogeneous group (i.e., primarily labor 
men) connections and proven advantages of recruiting legis- 
lative personnel from the ranks of salaried or honorific 
party office holders and union leaders, than among middle- 
class parties of the "people's" party type. Among them re- 
cruitment from the top strata of voluntary organizations, 
professional and community preupe outside the area of career 
politics has been part of the cultural tradition. Participa- 
tion of interest group representatives will be heavy in a 
country like Western Germany where the party system is stable 
with few, rather well disciplined parties, and organized 
interests through well nigh a century haye developed a closely- 
knit network of political sonnegysene. The proportion 
will be much smaller in France\9? where the great number of 
parties, the organizational weakness of most parties, and 
their ideological orientation allow both parties and individual 
members to be put more easily under interest pressure 
emanating from outside parliament. 


No matter through what channels the interest representa-~ 
tive got into parliament, he usually is concerned with 
arrangements desirable to his group as a whole rather than 
with promoting individual business propositions. It is 
worth noting here that, not yet down to zero, the share of 
lawyers, who used to fill the ranks of parliament in former eo 
times, has been well on the decrease. The lawyer still a8 
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may perform his traditional part as a mediator of group 
interests -- especially in middle-class parties -- but if 

he were out to use his office to perform services for 
individual clients, which he is used to doing professionally, 
he would be Jeopardt ting rather than helping his career in 
European politics,.\4 


In a way, the declining importance of the practicing 
lawyer in parliamentary life points to the changing role 
of the party, whose influence has come to rest on the inter- 
penetration of political machines and group interests. If 
corruption be taken to mean conduct designed to influence 
public agencies in a sense deemed undesirable by the : 
community, this certainly would include, and stigmatize, 
any use of political office for the furtherance of individual 
as against group interests. To be sure, there remains quite 
a sizeable marginal area. Influence peddling as a gainful 
pursuit of the individual politician is becoming less 
frequent; what is more important are the efforts by zealous 
party atesebens to wangle public funds for depleted party 
treasuries, 


The point is illustrated by a recent political skirmish 
in Austria. Since the war Austria has been ruled by a 
coalition of the Austrian People's Party and the Socialists 
(on which I am going to comment later on), sharing office 
and spoils but continuing to compete with each other in 
electoral terms. Recently the Vienna district chairman 
of the Austrian rhe 4. 9 ie Party had made a deal, sealed in 
a formal contract \+3) with Transfines, a private import- 
export firm, wherein he undertook to furnish for cash his 
party's business contacts; the size of his fee -- with 
which to pay off the debts of the party office -- was to 
depend on the success of transactions made possible through 
his efforts. The attitude the party took when the story 
broke was a bit ambiguous. A party honor court and the 
party's headquarters expressed disapproval but the influence- 
peddling party dignitary was not disqualified from holding 
party office, and the slate of candidates he headed obtained 
a thumping 95 percent of the delegates' votes at the next 
district convention of the py organization; two office 
holders who had been directly reaponsible for the deal were 
given other sestennees Party authorities were aware, and 
so stated officially 14) of the general public's sour re- 
action to the deal. And yet no remedy was suggested for 
the lack of funds in the party treasury, whose revenue from 
membership dues lagged sadly behind spending requirements, 
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The line separating political representation 
of tg interests from illicit pressuring for individual 
claims is hardening. The a performs a legitimate and 
approved-of function when it brings major interest groups 
into harmony with the political engages ois | at large, and 
when it filters the gece" claims, checking and weighing 
them against others.4~Before chaperoning this or that interest 
pes ps for a rendezvous with public powers the party- 
commissioned duennas may see to it that the grouping's 
claims be aligned with more general policy requirements 
attributable to the common weal. 


If all the individuals were well integrated into either 
parties or party-connected interest groups and if general 
standards of values were commonly re pee pa the government 
formula would become a purely technical matter, a kind of 
a statistics securing satisfactory consideration of 
all the group claims, with majorities and minorities changing 
places according to their ability and perspicacity in fore- 
seeing, correlating and servicing the wants of their 
respective clienteles. But this, of course, is a far cry 
from reality. The individual is not always well integrated 
into his social or professional group -- his membership may 
be nominal or he may be in permanent revolt against his 
group's leadership, or, he may be a member of a variety of 
groups with conflicting party affinities. 


| The same cess that has created a new middle class 
and lessened the distance between the old and new elements 
has everywhere uprooted diverse other social strata, and 
has so far failed to assign them a satisfactory position 
within the new society. The main victims of this process 
of transformation have been older yeons® whose income has 
not kept pace with inflation, small peasant holders, small 
artisans and retailers without the capital to modernize 
their shops, and those white-collar elements economically 
outflanked by = groups of manual workers and unable to 
acquire a new feeling of “belonging” to compensate for the 
meagerness of their occupational existence. 


These people may either remain isolated or belong to 
‘Marginal, often fly-by-night protest groups which do not 
find a place in the universe of the accredited major interest 
eerie But all the same, whether remaining isolated 
ndividuals or becoming members of protest ey these 
people are entitled to vote. It may well be that the 
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ubiquitous process of privatization, pesere 2 preoccupation 
with their own concerns and their lack of interest or ability 
to connect their own fate with that of the community at 

large is somewhat further advanced among such non-group- 
integrated voters than among other members of the community. 
Still, a look at the election participation in many a 
European country bears evidence that most such citizens 

must exercise their voting privileges, even though they may 
not meaningfully connect this form of civic exercise with 

the affairs of the polity at large| 6) =. activity becoming 
another form of passivity( ) Yet, whatever the meaning 

of this vote, it counts; parties will make efforts to play 

up to it, even if the difficulties to relate to the isolated 
individual are much more formidable than the job of coordinat- 
ing group interests. 


The political parties* potentialities for integrating 
into the political community those numerous elements which 
are neither absorbed nor absorbable by party or interest 
— connections must therefore derive from the basic 

eatures of democratic government: every party shall have 
the chance to be associated with government operations as 
the responsible majority or a minority called upon to watch 
and criticize and in this process impress the population at 
large with its capactty to act as the spokesman for the 
community rather than as a skillful exponent of specific 
group agenda. 


Measured by classic standard of parliamentary rule, 
Western Europe's government formulae developed in the post- 
war period do not invariably show the simple contours of the 
traditional British government/opposition, majority/minority 
relationship. Frequent failure of general elections to 
return a clear-cut majozity~not always determined by mere 
technicalities of the election system-eertainly contributes 
to the deviation from the classical model; but it is not the 
only contributing factor, At closer view, parliamentary 
systems of the British type appear predicated on a combina- 
tion of indispensable conditions, which have not always been 
met in continental experience. These requirements may be 
described as follows: 


(1) Wide area of agreement on basic features of 
domestic policy, or, at least, a considerable degree 
of mutual tolerance for policy changes, implying an 
understanding of the limits of permissible changes, 
essence of the "modern Elizabethan compromise"; 
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(2) Reliance on the majority's willingness to keep 
the opposition -- or its titular leader -- informed 
of major foreign policy plans and take dissenting 
opinion under advisement; 


(3) Unquestioning acceptance of policies and orders 
emanating from the parliamentary government by the 
bureaucratic hierarchy and the military, acceptance 
precluding political plots of the personnel of 
government agencies against the exponents of parlia- 
mentary rule, whatever their political complexion; 


(4) General recognition of basic rules of conduct, 
under which the majority may be trusted not to use 
its hold on the governmental machinery unfairly so 
as to stay in power forever, and the minority may be 
expected not to turn its opposition into obstruction 
and sabotage. 


In a parliamentary system most drastically deviating 
from the British model, no reciprocal loyalty will be taken 
for granted nor will one party give the other credit for 
sticking to the rules; distribution of power positions as 
between majority and minority will be negotiated in minute 
detail by advance agreement, and the utmost care will be taken 
to anticipate all possible —_ and build safeguards to 
prevent disruption of the negotiated balance. In its purest 
form this technique may be observed in Austria, where all 
cabinets since 1945 have originated in the continuing as- 
sociation of the two major parties, the Austrian People's 
Party, with presently 46 percent and the Socialists with 

43 percent, respectively, of the popular vote. 


Located at opposite poles of the parliamentary govern- 
ment scale, the British and the Austrian systems display one 
common characteristic. Under both, maximum consideration is 
given to gery of view and interests represented by the 
peeve with the smaller share in parliament seats with the 
result that government policy is incessantly modified and 
adjusted to minimize operational frictions. This does not 
make the operation smooth, and a great deal of energy and 
labor goes into adjustment. But the machinery operates 
without major upset. The foundation in the British case is 
the self-enforceable usage, ensured by the governing 
majority's self-interest, which makes it look beyond the 
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legislative term and adapt policy planning to such changes 
of political climate as may be inferred from content and 
vigor of minority criticism. By contrast, in the Austrian 
case hothing is entrusted to usage or precedent; nothing 

is left to chance; nor is any reliance placed in the rival's 
presumed self-interest or sense of fair play. From age-old 
mutual distrust, memories of an unhappy association in the 
1920's, participation on opposite sides in the civil war of 
1934, and enforced cooperation under the 1945-1955 occupation 
regime, Austria's feuding parties have evolved a contractual 
system of combined management, which rigidly restricts their 
freedom of action; no piece of major legislation may be - 
introduced, no major administrative decision or — 
made by one partner without consent of the other.(18 


Whatever the difference in techniques, the relationship 
between the leading party in the elections and its chief 
rival has specific implications, not too dissimilar for both 
Britain and Austria. In countries in which general elections 
produce parliamentary one-party majorities -- as in Britain -- 
the majority party forms the cabinet and has the initiative 
in determining the share to be conceded to the minority's 
concepts and demands. In Austria, where -- barring electoral 
changes of landslide dimensions unknown in the history of 
either the first or the aecond Republic -- neither party has 
a majority in parliament, the outcome of the election does 
not deliver the government machinery to either the Austrian 
People's aces or the Socialists. ut in giving the one 
party a plurality edge over the other, it determines their 
respective shares in governmental power. In proportion to 
the percentages of votes cast for either, the governmental 
Status guo is immediately readjusted. 


In the Austrian system, the minority's hope oto acquire 
majority status has not been extinguished, but it has lost 
importance. Miniscule changes in electoral preferences 
instantly turn into gains or losses of individual positions 
and patronage. For the expectation of sudden and incisive 
phange as a result of minor shifts in yoeny percentages 

which indicated an odd trust in the miraculous mechanics 
of numbers) has been substituted the certainty that govern- 
ment action will be based on a weighted index of votes. 

The very terms, majority and minority, acquire a different 
meaning under the circumstances; here they merely denote 
quantitative positions under a cooperative program wherein 
elements of restricted and controlled competition have been 
assigned specific places. 1 
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The classic majority-minority formula and the semi- 
permanent joint management of government affairs | strong 
partners jointly controlling an overwhelming majority in 
parliament show the wide ye of variations in government 
formulae characteristic of different periods in individual 
countries. There is no need to dwell on transitional and 
anamalous subspecies such as minority cabinets tolerated by 
shifting heterogeneous majorities, caretaker cabinets made 
up of noneparty officials, all-party coalitions in national 
emergencies, etc., all essentially stopgap arrangements, 
which have no bearing on the problem under discussion. There 
is no need either, to scrutinize in detail, the Swiss pattern; 
not a parliamentary government in the exact meaning of the 
term Switzerland's multiparty Federal Council comes as close 
to the Austrian model as frequent intercessions of referenda 
will permit. 


When these atypical combinations are eliminated, four 
major types of continental European government patterns 
become discernible. They are: 


(1) The more or less classical majority-minority system, 
which has been operating with longer or shorter inter- 
ruptions in Norway, Sweden, and Ireland, 


(2) Domination of the cabinet by one preponderant party, 
controlling over 40 percent of the ig neve vote with 

the assistance of minor groups which provide the wanting 

votes or important regional strongholds. 
his system has been in operation in the Federal Republic 

of rr pat from 1949 to the middle of the fifties and 

occasionally in Sweden, Belgium, and Ireland. 


(3) Multi-party coalitions of groups of unequal and 
varying strength, as in Holland, Finland, or == a 
marginal case -=- Denmark. 


(4) A special type of types . 2 and 3 dominated by the 
persistance and strength of an opposition of principle, 
or several opposition parties of that nature. In Italy 
(a special case of type 2) and in France during the 
Fourth Republic (a special case of type 3), there is 
close cooperation of parties committed to parliamentary 
rule and, though not necessarily participating in the 
cabinet, determined to He 3 out of the government 

rival groups of questionable constitutional loyalty. 

I add that different 
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forms have occurred in the same country at different 
periods. And the first three categories are based on 
purely formal parliamentary and coalition mechanics 
without regard to the content of party ot while 
the fourth category derives from this cleavage in 
fundamental political attitudes. 


In terms of majority-minority relationships the system 
whith is based on unequivocal electoral majorities brings 
about special frustrations when it perpetuates through decades, 
as it has in Norway and Sweden, the rule of one party again 
and again returned to office by the voters. Is the situation 
likely to be reversed? Controversial issues which may favor 
the opposition certainly have not vanished from the earth; 
the recent Swedish pension dispute had originally raised such 
hopes among the opposition parties. © When no such'~ o%. 
issues arise, there is not much minority parties can do out- 
side of hoping for an all-party coalition or relying on the 
majority's sense of fair play and the general levelling off 
yd — differences in areas not calling for radical political 
ecisions. 


A multi-party coalition meee te from considerable 
proliferation of independent political groups has been a 
somewhat cumbersome but workable government device, if the 
participants, as in Denmark, Finland and the Low Countries, 
consist of interest and issue-oriented groups, partners in 
a broad national consensus. It has not worked well in major 
countries, as, e.g., Weimar Germany and France of the Fourth 
Republic. In both cases its partners were hemmed in by a 
sizeable opposition of principle, sometimes on both ends of 
the political spectrum, with which the moderate groups had 

to compete in electoral terms while bureaucracy and army in- 
creasingly preempted the governmental functions. Moreover, 
interparty relations became the province of the political 
specialist, but were a hopeless jungle for the average citizen. 
As he had not the remotest idea of the parties' capacity for 
solving concrete problems, the alientation of the non-committed 
voter increased to the breaking point. 


Whatever the formula, there is common recognition of the 
legitimacy of any constitutional party's driving for access 
to governmental power. Even when interparty relations rest 
on a maximum of mutual trust, which certainly is not the 
ponerse’ rule, as the considerable cleavage in Germany shows 

n contradistinction to Scandinavian harmony, no party enjoys 
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being kept out of office for a lengthy period of time. A 
party which takes gg in a major capacity in the exercise 

of power benefits by widening the scope of effective action 
and elevating its traditional program and the men who handle 
it to the level of national importance. While outside the 
government performing brokerage services for its group clientele, 
the party is in the position of a broker with but little 
margin to offer to competing clients. Once in power, it has 
a chance to arbitrate. This not only enhances its prestige 
with the interest clientele, but also provides an opportunity 
for autonomous action beyond the rival pressures of interest 
groups. A party in power may even have enough vision to make 
a success of its farthest reaching program, and embark upon 
the road toward the ‘seigpn land of independent self-initiated 
policy which gives the erstwhile interest agency the ap- 
pearance of a spiritual force shaping national destiny. It 
will impress many an uncommitted voter with the image of the 
party as a projection of widely approved national interests 
and national symbols. Such a party and its chief become -- 
as indeed happened in contemporary Germany with Adenauer and 
his party -- a household word in daily use; it is not in need 
of laborious identification as it parses of this pseudo- 
familiarity which in mass society has come to substitute for 
the irretrievable loss of personal contact. 


At least in the cases of clear majority-minority rela- 
tion, the minority's hope of a reversal of roles keeps its 
meaning even if in a somewhat reduced form. It not only 
signifies the aceptance of the reshuffling of old and the 
coming into operation of new interest combinations. It also 
represents a the traditions, hopes, vistas and projects of a 
number of loyal adherents and of a nucleus of political cadres. 
But whatever its degree of devotion and loyalty, the minority's 
chance to dispossess the present majority, or -- as the case 
may be -- the present senior partner of the majority, lies 
in the weakening and disintegration of the majority. Strategy 
directed toward this goal is as much an integral pert of the 
patterns of minority behavior as the previously discussed 
forms of political cooperation with the majority. If the 
hoped for split in majority ranks results from d2ep cleavages 
rather than from personal rivalries and incompac: bilities, it 
might substantially affect the political situati«... Every 
party in and out of a will concentrete it: efforts 
at ail times on causing dissensions and splits ia the ranks 
of powerful rival groups. These splits may coincide and 
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merge with directed strategy for taking away from the latter 
specific groups of voters. Thus, the Social Democratic Party 
in Germany in the last half decade has tried in vain to en- 
tice the Catholic manual workers unr from the rei gs 
Christian Democratic Party. The Socialist Party of Belgium 
has long hoped to wean Catholic, chiefly Flemish workers 

away from the Catholic Party. But its chances have recently 
been set back enormously because its school policy, seeking 

a long-run majority by a change in the balance of the Catholic 
school-public school offended Catholic workers 
along with other sections of the Catholic population, Dis- 
sension within the ranks of the majority party and its general 
discredit with the voters at large, rather than the switch of 
loyalties of a specific social group, is the goal when the 
minority throws some divisive issue into the debate to pre- 
vent the majority from cagrying through a controversial seegren: 
witness the present German debate on atomic armament. Usually 
party planning in and out of government pursues preservation 
of cohesion in the ranks (sometimes extending beyond a single 
party's confines to a coalition) and disruption in the enemy 
camp. Success of such policies, which depends as much on 
extraneous factors as on the intelligence, inventiveness and 
zeal of the majority, means the disappearance of old and the 
emergence of new majorities. It is disintegration of majorit- 
ies rather than simple electoral defeats which alters the 
parliamentary and governmental landscape; the electoral 
results confirm the underlying process. 


A radical, decisive change has been introduced into the 
majority-minority mechanism with the emergence of strong 
political groups not committed to the operational rules of 
parliamentary government, I am thinking of | 
movements and organizations which aim at a social and political 
order different from the established one but will not forego 
the use of the latter's institutions for the advancement of 
their cause. One aspect of the new phenomenon which puts 
democratic government in a dilemma is the revolutionary groups' 
willingness to use both legal and illegal means to undermine 
the foundations of the democratic order. To the revolution- 
ists the issue is spurious. Revolutionary movements at all 
times are inclined to think of themselves as the custodians 
of true, genuine, superior legality threatened or violated 

by established authority, whose wielders they accuse of 
ruthlessly manhandling law and justice to stay in power. To 
have to judge the validity of this claim in a concrete situa- 
tion is just one among many equivocations which democratic 
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governments are confronted with when revolutionary groups 
begin to attract great numbers of voters in free elections. 


Everybody knows how often the problem has come Tm 
recent decades. It is perhaps less well remembered that a 
.similar, problem used to vex constitutional governments in 
Europe long before the rise of modern totalitarian movements, 
What to do about a strong revolutionary minority had become 

a pertinent issue by the end of the 19th century with the 
rapidly swelling tide of organized labor socialism. Not 
integrated with the established political system, the growing 
socialist parties insisted on the freedom to operate within 
its framework. In an essential point, however, things were 
different in those days as compared to more recent experience 
with Communist activity. True, socialists prior to World 

War I took a dim view of assuming governmental responsibilities 
along with parties of capitalist complexion and kept outside 
the governmental process. Yet, most of them consistently 
rejected the use of revolutionary means for attaining 
majority status as they firmly believed that the ballot -- 
unless interfered with -- would get them where they wanted 

to go. A political movement partly disinclined to cooperate 
and partly prevented from cooperation in the governmental 
process by those in power, but unshakably convinced that in 
the long run the very system of legality and free elections 
would make for its triumph, is certainly something basically 
different from present-day Communist parties to whom it is 
purely a matter of tactical expediency whether and when to 
use or not to use illegal means. Relying on the automatism 
of social and economic development in industrially advanced 
countries to turn the overwhelming majority of the voters 
into supporters of the socialist cause, the socialist parties 
of the pre-1918 era considered exclusion from governmental 
power a merely transitory stage; eventually they would be 
voted in by universal suffrage, and power would be theirs 

to use within a strictly democratic framework. 


For the European Communist leadership of our day, however, 
seizure of power is ney tangentially related to the proepect 
of a majority at the polls. what they primarily count on is 

a radical shift in the international power setup that would 
create a situation "objectively" insuring the resumption of 

the Communist march to power in Western Europe. That is to. 
say, whether or not they stop being semi-permanently in the 
oppo eition of principle hinges on a complex of factors of 
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which the domestic situation is only one aspect, even though 
for tactical reasons the Communist party ae; | constantly re- 
iterate its willingness to share in a normal majority govern- 
ment. So far the Communists have not envisaged giving up 

the isolated status of opposition of principle, to the point 
of participating in a constitutional government in any other 
manner than as a first step toward doing away with the 
established political system in its entirety. 


Absence of “objective” impulses for assuming an advance 
finds its reflection in the general condition inside ‘western 
Europe's Communist camp. Regardless of differences in | 
organizational structure, ideology and objectives as between 
the Communist organizations and other parties, the postwar 
vogue of depoliticalization and privatization has not spared 
the Communist rank-and-file. We might take Louis Aragon's 
verses as a base of comparison for the metamorphosis eee 
place in human beings as part of an all-embracing politica 
experience. 


mon parti m'a rendu mes yeux et ma memoire, 

Mon parti mta donne le sens de l'epoque, 

Mon parti, mon parti, merci pour tes legons, 

Et depuis ce temps la, tout me vient en chanson, 
Le colere, l'amour, la joie et la souffrance. 


The political reality of the 50's bears little similarity to 
this image. 


The party is hard put to call on sympathizers for 
political demonstrations, even of minor import; whenever the 
party machine is out to enlarge its range of influence in an 
indirect way, it has to be extremely careful to select limited 
economic objectives susceptible of mass appeal; and it never 
gets to a point where non-Communist groups could be stretched 
toward a more permanent partnership. The party's semi- 
permanent minority position is determined not only by its 
reduced outside appeal, but also, and more so, by the passivity 
of its voters, which sets narrow limits to political action, 
The “Communist apparatus" may be assured of the following's 
support at election time, and to a lesser degree for some 
other meanness circumscribed campaigns but the mass of the 
followers, will not, at the present juncture, respond to a 
more drastic call for action. This may not disturb the party's 
leaders; they may even find the condition satisfactory since 
it practically eliminates the great risk of spontaneous mass 
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action. Spontaneous explosions certainly would not be welcome 
at a time when Western Europe's Communism is reduced to a 
standby job of a supporting cast, called upon not unlike the 
chorus of Greek antiquity, to induce in the lic a state of 
receptivity, but not meant to take part in the performance. 
This about sums up the dynamics and potentialities inherent 

in the Communist parties’ status as a semipermanent minority. 


The Communists' chances of using their position within 
the limits of the parliamentary process as a substitute for, 
or perhaps, in support of mass action will depend on whether 
or not the other parties will be prepared to accept them as 
legitimate participants in the majority-minority interplay. 
This the latter so far have refused to do, even though they 
have not withheld from Communist legislators privileges 
guaranteed by the constitution. In France, this refusal on 
the one hand contributed toward freezing the Communists in 
the isolated position of a semipermanent minority, an opposition 
of principle, on the other hand it created the necessary 
minimum of cohesion to keep together or periodically to renew 
otherwise quite heterogeneous French governmental majorities. 


Such has been, between 1947 and 1953, the development in 
France, and with certain modifications (due to the status of 
the Nenni Socialists and the commanding position of the 
Christian Democratic Party) in Italy. Parliamentary quarantin- 
ing of Communist representatives was achieved by means of 
procedural devices. One of these procedural devices of special 
savor was that of not counting favorable Communist votes as 
part of a majority needed for government formation -- although 
a recent premier found it advisable to count the pro-Communist 
Progressives while virtuously excluding the Communist Party 
votes. Such devices on the parliamentary and electoral level 
were supplemented -- tp Yoo in Italy -- by administrative 
devices of varying legal validity and political effectiveness; 
such as non-implementation of constitutional rules for the 
formation of regional governments, in admini- 
strative appointments and assignments, etc.‘20/ On the whole, 
Communists are granted the freedom of the market place. There 
is agreement between them and the government to the effect 


that exercise in the market pipce rd | be refreshing so long as 
the exit is guarded by carabinieri; disagreement is minor -- 


it merely refers to whose carabinieri should watch whom, 


It might be interesting to speculate on why the Nazis‘ 
threat to the Weimar Republic, which was as deadly, if not 
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more so, failed to produce a realignment of political forces 
and techniques similar to the one observed in recent years 

in France and Italy. Postwar lessening of social antagonisms, 
the presence of the external threat of the USSR, and the 
German lesson on what political disarray in the face of a 
common enemy can do to democratic institutions, may have 
contributed toward keeping the political machine in operation 
in defiance of a powerful opposition of principle. 


The semipermanent minority status of the opposition of 
eee ee has grown out of a specific historical situation, 

t took — at a time in 1947-48 when the repercussions from 
the National-Socialist and Fascist systems were still vividly 
felt, barring not only the alternative of a right-wing 
totalitarian mass movement as response to Communism, but 
equally putting temporary obstacles of psychological, legal 
and international nature into the way of any form of authori- 
tarian government. The formula of mass democracy operating 
with a constitutionally admitted but administratively restricted 
opposition of principle seemed to offer some operative device. 
However it does not make for the most beneficent functioning 
of the democratic system. In distorting the distribution of 
proportional weight, it blunts the edge of the system. It 
sins, to save the system itself, against the system's cardinal 
rule, that the claims of all major groups shall be respected, 
either by way of the group's inclusion in the government or 
by means of giving the most careful consideration to demands 
and interests of groups not so included, which assume the 
natural function of opposition. 


It is possible that substitute channels will open up, 
contributing toward redressing the faulty balance. For 
competitive or prestige reasons groups other than the Communists 
may take it upon themselves to act as the vicarious repre-. 
sentatives of social interests previously represented by the 
opposition of principle. 


Generally speaking vicarious representation is a 
haphazard device. Reduction in the relative weight of the 
one group to political quarantine, automatically 
increases that of other groups; this falsifies the standards 
by which public power arbitrates party claims, Distortion of 
power proportion affects not only issues of mixed social and 
political nature, in regard to which the urge to compete for 
votes may mitigate effects of the vitiated balance. The 
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preweighted scale will prove much more lopsided in issues of 
greater political importance. There is, e.9g., little doubt 
but that curtailment of the party pool from which French 
government majorities may be chosen has delayed workable 
agreement on disengagement in North Africa, thus creating 
emergencies which threaten the whole system. 


This is neither the time nor the place for predictions 
as to whether and under what conditions in countries like 
Italy and France the — of principle will ever change 
into collaboration on the terms of the parliamentary system, 
It must, however, be said that the Communist parties and, 
more so, the labor unions under their control are under . 
pressure to take care of the day-to-day needs of their clientele; 
they are exposed in their own ranks to growing insistence on 
modes of action more consistent with the pattern of tradi- 
tional labor parties. Therefore, outside the field of well- 
publicized propaganda, some mutual accommodation might take 
place between parliamentary parties and the opposition of 
principle be it in parliamentary commissicns cxercising as 
they do in Italy some Fea gl of legislative prerogatives 
or be it on the local level.\20) This mitigates, but does 
not extinguish the consequences of the fact thet for the 
time being, self-itsolation preferred by the opposition of 
principle and the quarantine imposed on it by adverse political 
forces work hand in glove. Permanent exclusion from the 
government lets the revolutionary party stay virginal and 
avoids subjecting its doctrine to the challenge of political 
reality. But it poorly disguises the fact that the Communist 
machines' frantic efforts to arrest disaffection and win new 
recruits, neither serve immediate revolutionary action nor 
secure favorable government response to their followers' 
demands. Beyond possibly salvaging the parties' prestige, 
such efforts merely husband potential strength against the 
unforeseeable day for redeployment behind the shield of a 
propitious “objective situation." 


This brings up once more a condderation of farther- 
reaching importance. I have pointed out the transitory rela- 
tionship between majority and minority perties; in a mass 
democracy, which must satisfy a number of conflicting and a 
great many parallel claims, only a slender dividing line 
separates the majority from the minority. But, this does 
not in any way imply that mass democracy is doomed blindly 
to align itself with the lowest denominator and abandon the 
inseparably interlaced principles of majority rule and 
minority protection, 
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Europe's lopsided political compromise of recent 
experience essentially was forged by two factors, viz., the 
levelling impact of technological revolution, and the shock 
of first, the fascist, and later, in a more enduri form 
the communist annihilation of democratic political life. 

But there are broad areas where neither factor has been able 

to transfigure large sections of the people and where status 
and class differentiations not only continue as the deter- 
mining experiences but also have merged with new loyalties 
transcending national boundaries. There the majority principle 
in its unadulterated form has remained and must be upheld as 
the ultimate provider of democratic legitimacy; its enforce- 
ment alone can keep revolutionary minorities within the 
boundary of the legal order. 


It is true that under such circumstances the majority 
principle is as arid in operation as it is unassailable in 
the realm of theory. It makes it possible to carry out a 
necessary holding operation which, however, becomes the more 
ambiguous the more it is met, if not paralyzed, by a kind of 
holding operation in reverse emanating, as in France and 
Italy from an opposition of principle. Of all varieties of 
modern mass democracy the one operating under the handicap 
of a sizeable opposition of Sn gr ge is therefore the least 
safely anchored. It is deprived of democracy's major ad- 
vantages, the close and constant interweaving between its 
basis of legality, the formal working of the majority system 
and its basis of legitimacy, the broad coneensus of the 
citizenry. This type of mass democracy forms therefore -- 
witness Germany in the 30's and present=sday France -- the 
rm departure for political venture in quite different 

rections. 
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1. G.E. Lavau, "Definition d'un parti politique” in 
» Janvier, 1958, p. 4277, the point is made in some 
Hersch, Ideologies et Realites, Paris, 
on, . 


2. Cf. und Gewdhlte, Vahlen/ 
Berlin, 1957. Table 52, + 249 and conclusions page 403. 
According to the remarkable analysis of voters' preferences 
during the January 1956 national assembly election in the 
first sector of the Seine department 7 out of 10 participating 
workers voted Communist: Jean Stoetzel et Pierre Hassner, 
"Resultats d'un sondage das le premier secteur de la Seine” 
in Les du 2 Janvier 1956 ed. Duverger, Goguel, 
Touchard, Colin/Paris, 1957, at page 272, 274. 


3. Das Neue Programm der SPO, Vienna, iiiener Volks- 
buchhandlung, 1957, p. ll 


4. S. Landshut, "Die Auf losung der Klassengesellschaft" 
in Gewerkschaftliche honatschefte, vol. 7 (1956), p. 451; the 
same point is made in H. Schelsky's speech, “Haben wir heute 
noch eine Klassengesellschaft?" reprinted in Das Parliament, 
February 29, 1956. 


5. Reinhard Bendix, Workd and Authority in industry, 
New York, John Wiley, 1956, p. 339. 


6. Failure to differentiate between major politically 
relevant pressure groups and their party connections on the 
one hand, and a great variety of minor groups and "causes" 
on the other, mars, e.g., the study by G.D. Stewart: British 
Pressure Groups, Oxford Univ. Press, 1958. 


7. This point is brought out very well in: Henry 
Ehrmann; Organized Business in Erance, Princeton Univ. Press, 
Princeton, 1957, p. 258. 


8. See the forthcoming study of Arkadius L. Gurland 
on the “Pattern of Interest Representation in German Postwar 
Parliaments. 


9. Ehrmann, op-cit., pp. 242-256. 
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10, In the century between 1848 and 1949 the number 
of practicing lawyers went down from 11.5% sitting in the 
Paulskirche to 6.3% in the first Bonn Bundestag, calculated 
after Karl Demeter, “Die soziale Schichtung des deutschen 
Parlamentes seit 1848 im Spiegelbild des Strukturwandels des 
gaachichte 

» vol. 2, PPe i-29, o Kirchheimer, 
"The Composition of the German Bundestag” in k 

» Vol. 3, 1950, pp. 590-601, In order to understand 
these figures correctly it might be worth mentioning that in 
the 1848 assembly there were also 31.6% judges, while the 
total number of professional civil servants excluding political 
office hoiders in the first Bonn Bundestag was 3.6%. — 
total number of hommes de loi comprising lawyers and a much 
smaller number of magistxates and notaries in the French 
second chamber went down from 26.5% in 1910 to 12/7% in 1956: 
cf. Mattei Dogan, “Les candidates et les elus” in Les 
Elections. +e. p. 456, and the same author's "L'origine 
sociale du parlementaire francais" in 


ed. Duverger 
in/Paris, 1955, p. 309. ‘ 


ll. In March 1958 the lawyer chairman of the Bundestag 
committee for restitution resigned from the committee chair- 
manship when it became known that he held power of attorney 
from the lawyers of a sizeable bloc of restitution claimants 
residing in foreign countries. 


12. This statement is not intended to comey a judgment 
as to the political effect of increasingly strict normative 
limitation on the pursuit of self-interest; it may well be 
argued that transformation of an individual into a conscious 
group representative and bearer of a group mission diminishes 
chances of accommodation; perfect integration of the individual 
into the group may be reached at the expense of wider 
integration of the individual into the community. The point 
has been widely discussed in American and German sociological 
literature: cf., e.g., Lewis Coser, The Functions of Social 


» 1956, p. 115, etseq. 


13. Published verbatim in Socialist Arbeiter Zeitung, 
Vienna, January 12, 1958, p. l. 
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FOOTNOTES (continued) 


14. According to Die Presse, January 1l, 1958, p. 3, 
the party's national chairman Weinberger, Deputy Major of 
Vienna stated, e.g., after some discussion of the party's 
financial plight as the affair's background that the Vienna 
chairman's conduct was neither "popular nor likeable." 


15. One of the most "perfect" examples of a part 
integrating interest groups is the Belgian Catholic 

(Parti Social Chretien). This is the successor to the 
Catholic Party which was officially a Standespartei, a federa~ 
tion of Catholic farmer, labor, and middle class organizations, 
lus the aristocratic and bourgeois Catholic political clubs. 
he PSC now is a "unitary" vat ‘of individual membership, 

in form, but in practice it sti i functions by intra-party 
deals at national and local levels among its constituent 

social ups. A. Simon, Le Catholic » Brussels, 


H, Hojer Reaime 1918-1940 
Uppsala & : 


16. From the already quoted opinion poll taken after 

the 1956 French elections in a cross-section of Paris voting 
districts (14) it may be seen, e,g., that about one-half of 

the respondents did not relate their voting decisions to a 
current political controversy, or the concrete program of- 
fered by whatever party they chose. While party preferences 
appear interchangeab:e, the stated inclination of the choice 
indicated a vague expectation that the or candidate 
selected would do a better job than those discarded in removing 
the cause of unspecified dissatisfaction. From what is known 
about the state of mince of the German vctex it may be con- 
cluded that the major cifference is in the psychological back= 
grounc vague and undifferentiated motives oriented 
toward a el of stacility rather ther change. Jean Stoetzel 
et Pierre Hassner, iest/itats d'un soncace danSesee, pd. 233-235. 


An interes*ira oarallel of tt:e oters' situation 
with the situation o= the individual in our society may be 


drawn from Gunther Anders, Die Antiguiertneit des Menschen, 
Beck, Munchen, 1956, p. 215. 


18. Replying to criticism on the floor by two minor 
parties represented in Austria's parliament, the Socialist's 

j » December 8, 1957, p. 2, recently observed 
that the two government parties, in permanent opposition to 
one another, were under reciprocal control as coalition 
partners. “With and against one another, cooperation and op- 
position -- such is the Austrian government formula," the 
Socialist daily added. 
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19. The various types of "all parties governments” 
including the extension of the concept to the government 
formula of the Austrian provinces have been brought te Te 


in Axel Vulpius, Die Allparteienregierung, Frankfurt, Berlin, 
1957. 


20. For a criticism of these practices, cf. Piero 
Calamandrei, 


La Constituzione e_le leagi per attuarla in 
1945-1955 Editori Laterza Bari 1955, pp. 
214-316 and Marino Bon Valsassina "Profilo dell opposizione 
anticonstituzionale nello stato contemporaneo” in Rivista 

vol. 1957, 53l- 23 ,- 
Tp. Pp. 578 ff. 


21. Valsassina, op. cit., p. 595. 
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Preprred for delivery at the 1958 Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September l-6, 1958. 


The lives we lead are at the same time vrivate and 
social; secret and public. Inadmissable impulses must 
be fought md concuered, not once but daily; the burdens 
of shame and guilt we acquire early may be the baggage 
of a lifetime journey. Men are hopeful without 
‘nowing why: desvairing when the sources of despair 
are long since perished. The secret life is the 
cistern from which the public life, the persona, draws 
nourishment and inspiration. If we wish to understand 
the public political man we must know the vrivate man 
as well. 

Here we have gone back to one of the great shapers 
of the Siena core of a man, his relations with his 
father. Te have incuired how the develonment of these 
relations may, meny yeers later, affect an adult's 
social outlook. Loosely spealins, there are three 


wears in wnich a father lays the foundations for his son's 
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yolitical belicf,. He may do this through indoctrina- 
tion, both overt and covert as a mocel for imitation 
so that the son vicks up the loyalties, beliefs, and 
values of the old man. (2) He does it by placing 
the child in a social context, giving him an ethni- 
city, class ynosition, and place or regional environ- 
ment. And (3) he does it by his »ersonal relations 
‘tith his son, the tray he molcs the versonality which 
must sustain ind develop a social orientation. tt is 
a combination of these which »roduces the “Mendelian 
law" of nolitics, the inheritance of political loyalties 
and beliefs, »ut while imitation and common social 
stakes trill tend to enforce this law, the socialization 
~rocess may work to repeal it. It is the soc: alization 
»rocess, the way in which fathers and sons get along 
with each other, that we will examine in this paper. 
For the sa’-e of persnective let us glarce at 
a number of »nossible models of the way fathers through 
their rearing practices may affect their sons' secial 
outlook. ™he Gorman model of the stern father who 
emphasizes the mascvline "hardness" and “fitness" in 
the son, and monovolizes the ovportunity for conversa- 
tion at the dinner table is one that has been explored 
at lensth in the literature. The Japanese fa*her, 


vartially ceifised like his ancestors, with attention to 
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protocol an: detail in the home, is anothor, The 
Russian father imase: the gruff, indulgent, scmewhat 
indiscivlined but syontaneous and warm indiv:.dual is 
yet a third. ind, so it is said, the american father, 
more of a brother than a father, suffering with his 
son under the same fonsie yoke, unins»ired but certainly 
not frightenirg -- here it an image to comare with 
others anc, as with the others, exarprerated like a 
caricature ut, like a caricature, vepresontine an 
identifiable likeness. 
Let us exolore the relation of father-son associa- 

tion with the help of data on the lives and »olitics 
of fifteen men interviewed at considera-le length in 
a recent period. These men renresent a random sarmmle 
drawn from the voting list of 220 nemes livin; ina 
moderate income housing develonment in an astern 
industrial city. Out of fifteen asked, fifteen 
agreed to be interviewed, even thovch these interviews 
ranced from 10 to fifteen hours each, administered in 
from four to seven installments. The characteristics 
of the sammle are as follows: 

Tney are all men, white, mar-ied, Sathers, 

urban “astern. 3 

Their incomes range from 2,60 to .36, 300. 


(with one exce»t.on: his income was about 
10, %O in 1957.) 
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Ten had worlttins clas occupations such as 
painter, plumber, pvnoliceman, railroad 
fireman, machine operator. 

Five had white collar operations such as 
salesman, bookkesper, supply clerk. 

Their ages ranged from 25 to 5h -- most of 
them in their thirties. 

Twelve are Catholic, two are Protestant, one 
is Jewish. 

All are native-born; their nationality back- 
rounds are: six Italian, five Irish, one 
Olish, one Swedish, one Russian (Jewish), 

and one Yankee. 

411 weve employed at the time of the interviews. 

Their education is as follows: Three stonped 
after gra~mar school; eisht had some high 
school; two finished high school; one had 
some college; one trent to graduate school. 


™he interviews were taped, 124th the permi-3ion of the 
interviewees, and transcribed for analy~is. These was 
an agenda of topics and aquesticns but the interviews 
were conducted on a relatively unstructured basis with 
probes and follow-up questi ns in a conversational 
style. The tonics included (1) cur.ent social uestions 
such as foreign policy, unions, taxes, desegregation, 
(2) politicel varties, (3) political leaders and leader- 
ship, (lk) social grouns and grouvn membershins, (5) 
ideolorical ozientati-n on ‘deaocracy,” “freedom," 
‘eauality," ‘government, personal valves and 
vDhilosovhies of life, (7) personality 2imensions -- 
partially exnlored shrouch standard tests, and (8) 

life histories including attitudes towards parents, 


brothers and sisters, school, etc. 
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In their relations with their children, both 
parents lay the foundations of a trust in human 
natuve -- or a suspicion of monikind. They develop 
attitudes towerd the nature of authority: is it 
arbitrary? does it yield to reason, wheedlins, or to 
obstin.nte rebellion? The parents give the child a 
sense of his o-m immortance -- or a lack of importance. 
‘hey cevelon in the child attitudes tovrard the rewards 
of effort: they instill the controlling: mechanisms 
nown as conscience; they create an often inarticulate 
nremise that the world is 2 warm and friendly vlece, 
or alternatively that it is a competitive jungle and 
God helo the man who falls behind. “Ve mention these 
things not because they are novel but because it is 
immortant to have them in mind when dealing with the 
complex nroblems of political socialization. 


The Unfourht Jar of Inde nendence 


The influence of the son's rebellious attitudes 
towards his father has often been said to be imvortant 
in explaining rad:.cal movenents, particularly the 
so-called youth movements. he son's basic position is 
One of growing from complete dependence to one of inde- 
nendence. urine the later staves of this growth he 
anc “is father each must make a rathor drastic adjust- 


ment in this changing relationship called forth by the 
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son's maturation. Under certain circumstances the 
son may rebel against the family anc particularly 

aca. nst the father. Is this the typical -.nerican 
pattern? Erickson (Childhood and Society, 280-3.) 


says No. Unlike German youth american youth does 
not rebel, although willing and able to do so, because 
the vaternal discipline is not something to rebel 


against. 


Ye exmolored the question of rebellion, pnarticularly 
in its volitical asnects with our fifteen men an: found 
that there was indesd very little evidence of the 
kind of thing Erickson had in mind, There apparently 
was only rarely a familyv-shattering clash of wills 
when the son thought himcelf old enough to behave as 
aman. The father-son onvosition took relatively 
minor forms: there was the cuestion of what hour to 
come in at nicht, the use of the fanily car, and the 
son's continuation in school. On the volitical expres- 
sion of such rebellious feelings thee were strong 
indications that this was just outside tne r-nge of 
the men's world of exnerience. 


To a cuestion on youthful rebellion or radicolism, 


Rapuano, an auto parts supply man ‘ith a rather undis- 
cinlined tendency to vent his agsression on social — 


targets (communists and doctors), responds in bewilderment 
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and finally denies any such tendency. O'Hara, an 


oiler in a large factory and one of the more clacs- 


eonscio’s of the men in the group, is confused and 


ta’es the question to mean rebellion against his 


brothers and sisters. “Toodside, a noliceman who 


rejected his father with venom responds to an inquiry 


about ‘is own youthfvl rebellion or radicalism, as 


follows: 


I do remember through the depression that 

my folks mentioned that it scems as though 
more covld have been done -- that the varties 
shovld have made more means of work so that 
the voverty wouldn't be existing so much 
ar-und you -- and, not only around you -- 

but with you yourself. 


He turns the cuestion of his own rebellion end radicalism 


into a family matter: the famil- was more or less dis- 


eruntied. 


Only one man, better educated than others, 


spealts of his own moderate radicalism in a way which 


could be intervreted as a search for independence from 


or Onmnosition to his parents. 


There 


exoress 


One is 


Few of 


ion 
she 
the 


are a number of reaons why this political 
of youthful defiance failed to come off. 
low salience nolitics ‘or the »2rents. 


men could remember riany volitical discussions 


in the home and some were uncertain whether their 


parents ‘ere Domocrats or Republicans. If the old 
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man cared so little about politics, there was little 
reason to ch>llenge him in this area. Another reason, 
is thet when there is a need to assert independence 
there are ways of doing it which come closer to the 
paternal (and generally American) value scheme. One 
of these is to quit school. Four or five men sought 
indenendence and the economic foundations for a life 
no longer dependent on vaternal pleasure by quitting 
school just before they were ready to graduate, This 
struck more Cirectly at the interests of the parents 
detcrmined to see their ch: ldren “get ahead in the 
world." Of course this had its compensations to 
parents in need of money, but thero seems to have bcen 
a genuine conflict of wills in this arva. Going to 
work, or volunteering for service in the army, is in 
some ways, the Amorican youth's equivalent of the 
Ruropean youth of conservative varentacse joining a 
socialist or fascist party. | 

‘le have said that one reason for the anolitical 
auality of this revolt is the low salicnce of nolitics 
in the American home and the ovnortunity for rebellion 
in other ways. A third reason may be the relatively 
low salience of father in the i.mcrican schene -- if 
such a hyprsrbolic expression be vermitted. Ye asked 


our clients ‘who made the important decisions in your 
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parents' household’" Une of them said they were 
jointly made, two of them said their Fathers mcde the 
important decisions; and the remainder said that their 
Moth r was boss. Ruggiero, a maintenance engineer and 
suoxly man from a remarkably han»; homo ty ifies the 
most frequent point of view wken he res»onds as follors: 


““hich of your parents woulc you say was the 
boss in your fam.ly?" 


I'd say my mother. My father was easy-going 
in the house... ’e found that mother ran the 
house exactly the way she wanted to. She 
took care of the money, too. Paid all the 
bills. She stil does. 
Now it may be thet from a child's persnective it 
usually ap-e crs that lNethor is boss; but the near 
unanimity here is remarkable, and the ac: comanying 
comments gencrally do not show an overlord in the 
background. Even in this immigrant and second genera- 
tion nopulation Mom hzd taken over. “hy, then, rebel 
against Fathor? 

There is a fourth reason for the generally low rate 
of nolitical retellion. In the American home a child 
is given consicsrable latitude. ‘“Permissiveness" is 
the current vhrase to exvress this idea and although 
the -hrasc and idea are in bad odor among some social 
critics, it is clear that the prevailing stancards of 


child care even twenty vears ago allowed the child a 


Cegree of frecd om in school, neighborhood, anc home not 
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gencrally prevalent in #urone or asia. 10 a 
renarlzable extent, the boy is on his own, This is 
Grickson's point, but we can illustrate it in detail. 
Farrel, a man from a working class background who 
went on to do graduate work, reports on his own tendency 
to political radicalism in his youth: 
I think there must also be the adolescent _ 
revolt asnect, which was never ‘cute with me, . 
I don't think. There was, as far as Iwas — 
concerned, no necessity for it to be acute. 
I didn't feel hemmed in by my parents. 
Ranuano talks of his “reckless youth in which he ran 
frec with the other boys and others talk of their 
parents! preoccuvation siving them opvorunity to live 
a free life of their own. Many of the boys earned 
money for their own as well as thsir families' use 
by selling papers, working in grocery stores, or 
cleaning uv the school. Nor was this freedom atiribu- 
table to parents! indifforence. "hen lianuano was 
struck by a school teacher, his mother (note that it 
is his mothsr, not fathor) went to school to beat the 
teacher with a st-cl. « free child assured of sunvor- 
tive parental assistance when in need, does not need 
to rebel. But for an accurate picture we must also 


revort that a minority of four or five suffered under 


consvols which seom strict by most American standards. 
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Four Men ‘hose Fathers Failed Them 


although it is true that the symptoms of rebellion 


are rather slirscht and the volitical expression of even 
this rebellion is miniscule, it does not follow that 
the American son, particularly the son of imnig¢rants, 
identifies with his father, introjects the paternal 
ideal, a’ the psvchoanalysts micht say, and accevts 
the male role as it has bcen played on the home stage. 
iather it seems to be true that at least four of the 
sample of fifteen have exnerienced seriously damaged 
relations with their fathers and even in the roscate 
glow of remembered childhood do not like the old man. 
Interpretation hore must be circumspect, since people 
are sunnosed to love their parents and even commanded 
to honor them. But during the interviews interstital 
comments, the selection of incidents to report, the 
graphic silences, as well as the overt expressions of 
like and dislike present a clear »icture of wholesome 
or damoged father relations. In these four cases of 
damaged relctions we find two patterns. One is identi- 
fication without affection, representcd by only one 
case. The othor, the "rejection pattern” is illus- 
trated by three cases. In this section we will 
briefly picture the father-son relationships. In the 


following sections we will explore their political 
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exoression,. 


Tdentification without Affection. “Ie have said that 


the American youth typically does not invest much 
emotional energy in a father rebellion on the Suronvean 
scale, >ut, of course, it sometimes hanvens. We have 
in mind the German pattern where the -outh identifics 
with his father, strucsles for his ap»vroval, eradually 
asserts himsclf against him as though assaulting a 3 
fortress, Cevarts and returns to be lite him, anoth=r 
paternal fortress against his own son. Sullivan, 
a railroad fireman and Sormer semi-professional boxer 
follows this tradition. Now, at are 25, hoe stresses his 
respect for his father, but in his report there is little 
affection. On the subject of discipline he savs: 
He was pretty strict -- very strict. He'd 
been brourht up strict and, in an old Irish 
family thore, and of course, all the way 
through school it was very strict /the 
father went to a Catholic seminary/. So he 
was pretty strict with me, more so than vith 
the two girls. 


hen astted abovt his father's good points he responds 


in the same terms as though everything else were blotted 


out: 


Well...(lone pause)...his good points were 
that he knew when to be strict and when to 
be lenient. 


Except on the question of sports (where the father gave 


instruction, but nothing is said of a good tine) there is 
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little joy in this relationship. 

-—-«- Yet there is identification here. The son is 

like the father having adopted his own strict manner. 
Sullivan left his wife and children because his wife 
would not take his orders on the management of the house; 
he sees now how right it is to have the children give 
instant obcedicnce. His rebellion -- and he dic rebel -- 
is ovor: | | 


Oh, I knew everything when I was 19. Nobody 
could tell me nothing. Boy oh boy I found 
out, though. That's one thing my father 
would always trv and...teach me things, and 
offer advice and so on. But no, I wouldn't 
listen. He told me especially about discipline 
and orders and so on, I never used to like 
to take orders. I don't think I was in the 
service a month when I wrote and told hin, 
"Boy, you were right. You said someday I'm 
going to say that -- and boy, you are.” The 
service was a zood thing for me, 


Sullivan is a "hard" man to deal with, not mean, but 


there is a steely quality about him which reflects his 
exverience in and exaltation of the Marine Corps as well 
as his father's values, He is the most doubtful of all 
the men interviewed on the utility of electoral proce- 
dures (sense of political efficacy) and he ranks high 

on the F scale. He is tense over scx matters, and 
scores high on a test of social anxiety. He is a 
"dominant" personality, but a complicated one. And 

his politics are cynical: we are not approaching a 


better world; politicians are corrupt; clected officials 


is 
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do not listen to you; “a bunch of kids lost their lives 
for nothing" in Korea. (Yet he liked Truman, bocause 
he was a fighter, as well as MacArthur.) And he has 
the courage to say that Amorican Communists are »vro- 
tected in their rights by the Constitution. 

Rejection of the Father. Unlike Sullivan, "‘loodside, 


Dempsey, and De Angelo reject their fathers outright. . 

There is no effort to cover ovor thcir fcclings, to 

take back the criticism, undo the damage, unsay the 

words. Something within them is quite clear ard solid 

on this and they are not shaken by fear or guilt at the 

thought of such rejection. Here is De Angelo, a factory 

machine operative, whose father and mother separated 

when he was one or two and who subsequently acquired a 

‘step-father. Of his father who lives in the same town, 

he says, laconically, "I don't bother with him." of 

his steov-father, hoe says: 
He was a good guy when he was sober, but he was 
bad then he was drunk. I never had too much 
resvect for him..."hen he was drunk hc wanted 
to argue, you know, But my mother was bigger 
than him -- didn't have too much trouble taking 
care of him. After a while my mothcr left 
him, you know, and we were on our own. 

De ..ngelo narvowly missed the reform school then he was 

in high school from which tho princinal ordered him to 


leave, vossibly through a misunderstand:ng. Some 


maternally insyircd gyroscope within him then !tept him 
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on an even ksel through a maze of adversity until 
he is today the father of six boys, a steady breadwinner, 
and union shop steward in the plant. 

“loodside, a policeman with a conscience, remombers 
his childhood with horror because of the irresponsible 
dvuntten behavior of his fathor -= and particularly his 
father's “outs: de interests -- namely womon., He 
says, ouite simly: 

At one time I fcolt I'd hate my father -- that 
if anvthing cover han»ened to him it would be a 
wonderful thing. 
But today he plays chec!zors with the pathctic old man 
and helps him when he's in trouble. He hated him in 
the nast for the beatings he gave his mother, the 
humiliation he brought on the household, anc the physical 
suffering to tic children: 
It's vretty grucsome thing to tell anybody 
that a fathcor could neglect his kids so much, 
Belicve mo, a good many days I've seon where 
I had just water, and I was lucky to have 
water -~- for a meal for the whole day. 
Here is an anxious man, but a gentle man, a good father, 
a lovine husband -- out of nowhcro. Well, not exactly 
nowhere -=- his mothor was a tender and conscicntious 
woman who wes, as he says, both mother and father to 
him end to his sisters and half brothers. 


Dempsey is an older man who marricd a widow when 


he himself was 0, nrior to that living with his mother 


be 
a 
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and, until thoy were married, with his brothers. Tis 
reactions to his father are a little more veiled and he 
idontifies somewhat moro with him. He thinks of him as 
“> hard working man, the same as I am now, and couldn't 
got much further than I probably will...although my 
hopes arc nrobably a little bit higher." But through 
the veil we sco more sranite than flesh and blood: 
"Did your father have a sonse of humor?" 
Yell, that I couldn't say. As I say, we 
were never too chummy with him. He never 
was a fellow to be chummy with us children... 


He was one of them guys -- it had to be it, 
or there was no way out of it. 


There anparontly were fow fam:ly outings, little fun, 
and strict curfews. ‘hat things did Dempsey admire 


about his fathcr? 


Only that he was a hard worker, and gave us a 
cnance to do -- to choose whit we wanted to -- 
at the time (roference to choice of religion 
in thich they chose Mother's religion.) 
Outside of that he was a very hard man. (And 
a few minutes later he repcats)...he was a 
hard -- a very hard and stern man. 


The Politics of the Do-Fathered 


(a) Low infowmation and social interest. The failure 


of the father does leave a mark, and the mark docs 

show up in politic:l cxoression. Let us consider first 
the question of political information, partly because it 
incicates tho degree of interest in the social world 


outside onesclf. Our measure of political information 


? 
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is made up of questions on local, national, and intor- 
national institutions and events. The local events, in 
particular are not the kind of things ono learns in 
school, since they include such mattors as "who is the 
local boss of New Haven" and "how would you go about 
getting a traffic light put on your cornor?" It is 
thercfore significant that these four men rank as the. 
four lowest of the fiftoen in terms of nolitical infor- 
mation. 

There are several reasons for this. The loss of a 
secure parental model made it necessary for each to 
devote a relatively greatcr amount of time in framing his 
own lifc style and in the lifolong business of sclf-dis- 
covery. He had to make the mold as well as cast the 

statue. He is his own pygmalion. Even more important 
is the failure to develop that personal sense of sccurity, 
of being a loved and wanted and respected person, which 
is a bulwark against the many forces producing psychic 
conflict. That this was in fact the case in scveral 
instances scems borne out by the cvidence of severe 
anxiety in all four cases. Dempsey and Do Angelo rank 
among the four highest in the "neurotic anxicty" scale. 
Sullivan ranks the third hishest in a social anxiety 
scale and shows evidence of the most sex-tension in the 


eroun as indicated on a scale to measure these aspects of 
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life (and his marriago is breaking up.) De Angelo is 
fourth on this scx-tension scalc. Woodside, while 
less troubled by sexual probloms and not “"neurotically" 
anxious ties for first place on a scale of social 
anxiety. He is, by his own account and other cvidence 
a worrier; he is a searcher for "sccurity" in all its 
aspects; he has somatic troubles. 

Anxicty can lead into politics as well as away 
from politics. People can defend themselves against 
anxicty by knowing more than others -- or peoyrle may 
succomb to the demands of anxicty by knowing less. 
Genorally in the American apolitical culture the anxious 
man will not employ politics as a defense against his 
conflicts. One of the little aynvrociated benefits of 
an anolitical culture is the low »remium on volitics 
for the anxious and neurotic. 


(>) Authoritarianism. Three of the four mon are high 


on authoritarianism: De Angelo has the highest score 
in the groun, and Sullivan and Woodside tie for hth 
place. Only Dempsey is moderate in this area. The 
genesis of authoritarianism and its close connection 
with relations with the father is too well known to be 


exvlored further hore. Suffice it to say that in 


order to beliocve that people can live and work as coopera- 


tive equals or at least as trusting partners, ono must 


i 
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have expevicnced such a relationship. In their rela- 
tions with thoir fathers, these mon had no such exncri- 
eEncCe 


(c) Speak no evil of the political lcader. Thero is a 


third area of political outlook which scems to be 
shared by these four men with damaged father relations, 
a quality which sects them apart from the others in some 
degree. Although political lore would have it ohne 
wise, it is generally true that people prefcr to speak 
well of political lcadcrs than to speak ill of thom. 
But the normal citizen can criticize such leaders, 
designate those disliked, and weigh the good and bad 
points of cach on occasion. The four men with damaged 
father relations found such criticism or even objectivity 
more difficult than tho others. 

Sullivan admires Monroc, Lincoln, Truman, and 
Eisenhower. He defends Truman against those who feel 
his attack on the music critic was out of order. He 
defends Iko for tho vacations he takes. “hon asked 
about political leaders he dislikes he says: 

Well, from what I learnod in history, Grant 
scomed to be pretty useloss...(pause) He 
didn't scem to do too much. (mentions ho 
was a Grunkard.) ind (pause) I mean I don't 


disliko him, either, but -=- I don't dislike 
any of thom. 
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"How about living loaders, or recont loaders, 
which of “hese would you say you had tho least 
respect for?" 


(pausc) Well (long pause) None that I could 
think of. 


Dempscev likes Washington and Lincoln; after a probe 
he likes ‘lilson and Truman and voted for Truman. Asked 
about "any particular feclings about Dowoy" he says "No, 
I wouldn't say that." Roosevolt was "a very good man." 
‘'Eiscnhowcr is also a “very good man, doing cverything he 
possibly can." He can think of no mistakes he has 
madc. 

De Angelo says ho docsn't particularly admiro 
any political leaders but "I like thom. I mean I 
didn't think anything bad about thom, y'know." Probod 
about an carlicr refcronce to Robert Taft, ho says: 

Well, I mean, I thought for being President, 
I thought he'd be a little better in know- 
how and savvy than Eiscnhowcr, y'know. I 
ain't cot nothing against Eiscnhowcr -- he's 
good, he scems to be honest cnough, but I 
don't ...I don't ...I don't think he should 
have run again because I think his health 
is -- his health was good cnough. 
He has trouble expressing his reservations about 
Bisenhower cven on the qucstion of his health. In 
addition to Taft, he liked Kefauver (bettcr than Stevon- 
son), and when asked svecifically, he says he liked 
Churchill, but that Mussolini "did some good over there 


(but) got a little bit too strong for his own good and 
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woun” un more or less whore he belonged." This is 
about as far as De Angolo will go, cxcopt to say later 
on that Truman should not have gone aroind offcring "to 
punch a bunch of neople in tho nose." Asked specifi- 
crlly about noonl: he dislikes, distrusts or thinks 
arc weak or wrone for the job, ho says "oll, I don't 
know, not off hand," ond oxplains this on the grounds: 
of his age (ho is 33) which he bclicves gives him only 
a limited basis on which to judge political lceadocrs. 
Woodside's views are a little different. He likes 
Eiscnhowor but is morc willing to discuss his weaknosses 
(particularly his signing an ordor t> havo a deserter 
shot). He likcs MacArthur as a "big man" and mentions 
Lincoln favorably. Asked about his dislikes or those 
he thinks did a poor job, he mentions other pcooplec's 
criticisms of Roosevelt but then rushes to his defense, 
exccpt to say that he thinks Eisenhower is "a littlo 
bit more mannish" than Rooscvelt. ie finds Mrs. 
Roosevelt distasteful but likes Mrs. Hiscnhowcr because 
"she stays in the background pretty near all tho time 
and she looks like a quiet woman but could be jolly to 
bo at home The only political lcader he mentions 
unfavorably is Adlai Stovenson who strikes him as a man 
that could say 'yos' whon he meant 'no'; "ho was a man 


that would follow the decision or his -- so to sneak -- 
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his people that were backing him uv, just to get tho 
position." He wasn't decisive or strong in tho sonso 
that Eiscnhowor has thesoc qualitios,. 

These remarks, with the possible oxception of 
“oodside's remarks on Stovonson, convey threo thomes: 

(1) Conventional leaders like Washington, Lincoln, and 
Monroe aro admircd, (2) Tho indenendent loader who 
docsn't let outsidors tell him what to do is 
Truman would stand for no nonscnsoc (Sullivan), Stevon- 
son is too much influcncod by his advisors (Woodside). 
And especially (3) Authority figurcs are not to be 
criticiscd. 

In their hesitancy to criticize political leadors 
these mon arc different from the others. For compari- 
son we mav noto that O'Hara, a factory maintenance oilcr, 
is outspoken in his nartisan dislike of Bisenhower and 
Dowoy. Costa, a factory machine operative and inspector, 
is strong in his dislike of Joseph McCarthy (one of two 
who disliked him), and Johnson, a plumber for a largo 
factory, takes a "porsonal dislike" to Dewoy. “With 
refcoronce to Dewey, our thcory is reinforced by the fact 
that of nine syontanoous references to Dowoy, cight 
were unfavorable. Sullivan alone liked him, and 


Dempsey, when askcd, denics “any particular fcolings" 


about him. 
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Why do these four mon with difficult rolations 
with their fathcrs find it so hard to criticize poli- 
tical loaders in a wholo-hoartcd way? They aro not 
mon notably deficicnt in their gcnoral ability to 
criticize or cxpress hostility. Let us, in the 
first instance distinguish botwoen Sullivan and tho 
others. Sullivan is guilty about his nogativo foclings 
toward the original political authority in tho tombe. 
He cannot bring himself to express his hostility without 
quickly taking it back and saying something positive 
about him. For him it is clear that the exyression 
of hostility to authority figures is painful and ho 
simovly avoids this pain. 

The other three, in fact do express outright hostility 
or unrolicved criticism of their fathers. ‘Shy not 
also of political authority? There are three reasons, 
The first is that there is a carryover of fcar from 
the childhood situation which has not bcon oblitcrated 
by the adult cmancipation. Men do not casily forget 
those childhood moments of terror when the old man comes 
home drunk, orders the mothor around, or gets out the 


strap to deal with the child in angcr unalloyed with 


love. The second is the combined worship and cnvy of 


strength which fathcr hatred develops in a child, for 


it is the strength of the old man in the houschold that 
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ponotratos the childish consciousnoss. And the third 

is the porsistont belicf that it is uscloss and dangcrous 
to counter authority, to rebel against it. Although 

De Angolo was a rebel in high school and was thrown 

out for his »ains, and Woodside stood up to his fathor 
with a log threatening tho old man bchind tho wood 

shed, the reasons they are successes now is in part 
because they have lived down such anti-authority impulses 
as throatonod to bring thon to disastcor onco bcforec. 
Their consciences are composed of anti-rebcllion 
controls; this is why thoy can be good citizens: thoy 
have the robel in thom woll undcr control. 

But at the samc time that theso aro truc, notice 
the distinct gradation in capacity to be critical of 
authority. Sullivan has none becausoc of his guilt 
feelings; Dempsey, who veils his hostile fcclings morc 
carofully than Woodside and De Angelo is only slightly 
less reluctant to criticizc. De Angclo permits some 
doubts about Truman and Mussolini, but those arc 
relatively fow and mutcd. Woodside treats his favored 
figures more dispassionately, permits some criticism of 
a @cfcated candidate, Stevenson, and is quite oponly 
critical of the wife of a man ho regards as a grcat 


leadcr, Mrs. Roosevelt. 
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(d) Utopia and conscrvatism. The basis for a hopoful 


viow of tho world lies in tho solf; the world is 
ambiguous on this point. In the scolf, the notion that 
wo can dovolop toward a moro porfoct socioty -- although 
porhavs novor to attain it -- is supportod by tho senso 
that poople aro kindly by nature and considorato ono 
to anothor. Morcovor, whon the idoa of a bottor socioty 
is develovcd oven onlv a littlo, the mind quickly turns 
to the nature of authority in such a socicty. Is 
there a kind of authority which is strong and diroctivo, 
yot at tho same time solicitous of the woak and sup»or- 
tive of thom in thcir infirmitios, in short, patcornal? 
Wo asked our subjects about the nature of thoir 
vision of a more porfcct socicty with results which 
must await cxploration in dctail at a furthor time. At 
the end of thc discussion wo inquired whcthor there was 
cvidence that wo wore gotting closcr to such a socicty 
or was such cviconce lacking. Although we did not 


ask if tho world was not, porhaps, working in tho othor 


direction, some voluntcorod this answor,. Our fiftcen 
men answered these cucstions according to the following 
pattcrns 

Damaged Fathsr-Son Relations Othors 


“Io are moving closor to ; 
socicty 10 8 
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Ne aro not moving closor to 
idoal socioty 5 2 


(voluntccrod) Veo arc moving 
away from idcal socicty 


Tho rolationship is a cloar onc. Woodsido 
first touchos on tho drift from a peacctime socicty to 
a socicty. Then taking only the pcacctimo 
socioty “liko wo'ro in pcaco now, the socicty is about 
the samc as it has bcoon back along...I would say that | 
throughout history it has beon about the samc." Askod 
if pcople are hannior now than thoy wore a hundred ycars 
ago, he is reminded of the phraso "Therc!s nothing like 
the good old days," and ho digrosses to say that poople 
adjust so auickly to mechanical progross that their 
state of satisfaction and dissatisfaction romains about 
constant over time. 

Dempscy, as always, is more laconic. fsked tho 
Samo question about the progross of the world toward a 
better socicty, he says, "No. I don't think so. I 
think we're going to stay on the samo lincs wo are on 
right now." 

Sullivan says: "“Novor. We'll never get any place 
close to it, I think." He first modifics his answer by 
saying thet “projudicc” may decline but is skoptical on 


this because “you can't change human nature," 
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De Angelo takes the dimmest viow of all: 

I_don't think we'll over gat any closcor 

/to a moro porfect socicty/. ‘Je're 

potting farthor and farthtr away from it, 

I guoss. All indications are we're 

moving away from it. There's not cnough 

people trying to make the world porfcct. 
Askcd why wo arc moving away from it, ho citcs what he 
regards as the drift away from roligion and the risc of 
communism, porhaps the two most conventionally convoniont 
pegs on which to hang a dooply rooted possimism rcgarding 
the social order in which one lives. 

Contrast these vicws to the views of a sample of 
five solvctcd becauso of their closo idsntification and 
warm relations with their fathers. One says flatly 
"T don't think we're far from it."  Anothcor says that 


since the population is incrcasing wo will have troubles 


but he is hopeful becauso the proportion of good poople 


to bad is incrcasing, too. A third says that covery 
mistake wo make teaches us something, hence the world 

is gctting bottor. A fourth says that we'ro getting 
closcr to a socialist socicty wnich he thinks is probably 
a good thing although socialism is not an “ideal” socicty. 
And only one holds that such progress is unlikely. He 
attributes this to the increase in government controls 
but he adds, characteristically, “Maybe concurrently with 
such controls you're getting more of the things that most 


people seem to want made available to them." 
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Fathers and Sons -- and History 


The state is "man writ large’; the family is a 


microcosm of society. The history of a nation may, 


in considerable measure, reflect the changes in the 


way child and parent, son and father struggle to find 
a way to get along with one another, We do not have 
here the data or the time to explore these connections 
in detail, but their nature may be suggested by three 
examples. 

In the German rathskeller, the Parisian cafe, and 
coffee houses of Nome and Genoa, the young men talk of 
politics. The university students of Cairo, New Delhi 
and Peking have been in the forefront of revolutionary 
movements, But the American youth talk of movie 

stars, sports and romance. There are few rebels here; 
there are almost none eager to make a revolution; there 
are only a handful who ever become swept up into a social 
movement in such a way that they cannot extricate them- 
selves when they are adults. This is important not 
merely because it deprives the nation of the dubious 
benefits of a youth movement. It is imoortant in the 
universities where the nroblems and orientation of the 
faculty is often a reflection of student problems and 
interests. The lack of student political rebellion 


(nationalism, socialism, fascism) colors the world of 
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the academy and the thinking of those who shape the 
ideas of the educated world, Anerican social scicnce 
reflects this in its concentration upon the pragmatic 
problems of organizing a society and its relative 


ignorance of ideologies suitable for rebellion. 


The immigrant votes as frequently as the established 
native citizen, but the second generation citizen does 
not. The torn and shattered fabric of a family in 
transition imoses.its ravelled character upon the 
relations of father and son. These damaged father- 
son relations were in some sense responsible then for 
the long delay before the voices of imma Lazarus! 

“huddled masses yearning to breathe free" could be 
heard in the volitics of the nation. 

It is often said that there is a strain of idealism 
in American international nolitics which distinguishes 
it from the hard boiled realism of the Continent. Wilson's 
Fourteen Points, Roosevelt's Four Freedoms, Truman's 
Point Four vlan of aid to underdeveloped nations illus- 
trate the character of this idealism, an idealism 
nourished by the idea that we can do away with war and 
hone for a new world order. Behind these beliefs and 
supporting them in their many exvressions lies that 
quality of hone and trust which are forged in boyhood, 


when the son is avnrenticed for a while to a vrotective 


and loving father. 
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Men mold institutions not only by writing laws 
or by taking sword in hand, but also by taking the hands 


of their sons. 


Summary 
‘Ath a humility drawn from an understanding of the 


great variety of experience that goes into the making 
of political man, we suggest the following hypotheses, 


1. Compared to other “lestern cultures, the American 
culture discouracves youthfu"’ rebellion against the 
father. It further discour.iges political ex»oression 
of whatever rebellious impulses are generated. This 
is because: 


a) There is less need to rebel in a nermissive culture. 


b) Rebellious impulses are less likely to be expressed 
against the father because of his relatively 
less dominant position in the household. 


c) Because of the low salience of politics tor the 
father, rebellion against him is less likely to 
be channeled into politics or political ideology. 


d) Because of the high salience for the father of 
his ambition for the son (and because of the 
independence it gives) rebellion against the 
father is more likely to be expressed by quitting 
school and going to work (or by delinquency). 


2. Damared father-son relations tend to produce low 
nolitico2l information and political cathexis. This is 
because, inter alia: 


a) Without an adult model the youth must exercise 
relatively greater attention to the process of 
self-ciscovery and greater energy in managing 
his own life problems. 


b) The failure of the father relationshiv creates 
anxiety wrich is often (though not always) pre- 
occupying to the exclusion of more distant 
social problems. 
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3. Damaged father-son relations tend to develon an 
authoritarian orientation. 


lh. Damaged father-son relations tend to inhibit critical 
attitudes toward »olitical leaders because: 


a) The damaged relations develop an enduring fear 
or expressing hostility toward authority figures. 


b) They develon a reverence for power as the value 
thet prevails over other values. 


c) They develo» in children the belief that it may 
be useless to rebel or petition authority; hence 
one must relax and accent it. 


5. Damaged father-son relations discourage a hopeful 
view of the future of the social order because: 


a) The damaged relations develop a less favorable 
view of human nature. 


b) Ther create a skepticism about the possibility 
of kindly and sunportive political authority. 


c) They encourage a cynical view of the political 
process: it is seen in terms of corrupt men 
seeking their own ends. 


5. The historv of a nation reflects the quality of the 
relationship between that nation's fathers and sons. 

This is illustrated in university life, electoral 
behavior of the sons of immigrants, and in the idealistic 
character of its foreign volicy. 
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: by Seymour Martin Lioges 
Nave concerns: with the cotial sorrelLates 
; 
: 
GLY to dafins tis astern cf ths "gooi society® an 
tends to cheose his reseaveh oroblens 
to questicn by presenting a nuuber of 
fission of the Ford Youncetion and the Committsc ca 
Tevid Becton, "Trodittonel end Reasearch in. American 
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In order to Giscuss democracy, it is first necessary to define it. Any 


cuch Gafinition 18 more or less erbitrery, and necessarily reflects one’s 


= 


velusae I do not sucgest that the one used here is inherently superior to 


Tenscracy (in a complex society) is a political system “nich supplies 
veguler constitutional oppertunities for changing the governirg officials. 
is social mochanisa for the resoiution of the preblem of socictal 


doeisionemking among conflicting interest groups which permits the largest 


ari of the population to influence thess decisions through their 


te 


gbility to chooss amorg contenders for political office who re present 


gibsrrative evlicies. As should be cbvious, this definition is in largs 


reasire abstracted fr0m theas of Jeseoh SEchumsoter and Mex 


This Cefinition implies a number of specific conditions: a 


oolitical foxsmia"z a system of beliefs, legitimizing the democratic 


system and specifying the institutions ~ parties, a free press, and so 


forth vhich are lseitimated {ascepted az propar by all}; b) one set of 
she act aS a Legitimate cpposition attempting to gain office. 
the nesd for theses conditions is clear. First, if a political system 


2% not characterized by a values systom allowing the peaceful "olay" of 


22133, the adherence by the to decisions mace by "ins? and the 
recognition by "ins" of the rights of the "outs™ thers can bs no stabdle 


oe 


Sye This hes been the problem faced by many LetineAmerican stateso 
Second, if the outcome of the political gams is not the periedic awarding 
of sifestive anthcority to ene goup, a sarty or stabie coalitior, then unstable 
tnd irresocncible government rather than democracy will result. This state of 


aifeizs existed in prs-Fascist Iiely, sud for much, trough not 213 of the 


“Joseph Sebampeter; Cavitalien, Socialiaa and Democracy, (New fork: Harper 
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nigtery of the Third and Fourth Freneh Republics, which were characterized 


sy woak coalition governments, often formed emong parties which rad major 
insevest and value conflicts with each cther. Third, if the conditions 


Pusilitating the pergstuation of an effective opposition do not exist, 
then the authority of officials will ba meximized, and popular influence 


en policy will be at a minimum, This is the situation in sll one party 


siates, and by general agrosment, at least in ths West, these are dictatorships. 

fue orincipal complex characteristics of secial systems will be consicered 
thsy bsar on the preblem of stable democracy s economic deysicpnent and 
ogitinaty. These be presented as characteristics of a society 
wich sustain a democratic political systems After a discussion of the 
aconomic development complex (comprising industrializaticn, wealth, 
urbanization, and education) and its consequences for damocraty, we shell move 
to ip asgesta of the problem of legitimacy. Ths relations between legitimacy 

the the latter 
and effectiveness of the system forimarily a function of ecoremic development) 
Will be Zolleusd by a discuseicn of the sources of cleavage in a society am 
the ways in which various résolutiors of historically key issuss result | 
Sher in disruptive forms of cleavage. or in cross-cutting af fila Lations 
shich redues confhict to a manageadle Isvel, Finally, the bearing of these 
yacisus factors upen the future of democracy will be assessed. 
Ho Getsiled examination of the political history of individual countries 

21 be undertaken in accordanes with the genevic defi nition; since the 
sslative degree cf dancerezcy in different countries is net the real problem 


this Caertsin problems of method in tho handling ef relationships 


complex chevracteristics of total secisties do merit brief discussisn, 


aspects of 


xbremely high corralation between Social structures, such as incoms, 


: 
. 
. 


he 


education, religion, on the one hend, and democracy, on the other, is not 
to be anticipated even on theoretical grounds, because to the axtent that 
the political sub-system of the society operates autonomously, a particular 


political form may pevsist under conditions normaliy adverse to the emergence 


of that formo Ory a political form may dovelop bscause of a syndrome of fairly 
unique historical factors, even though major social characteristics favor 
another form, Germany is an example of a nation in which the structural 
changss: growing industrielication, urbanization, wealth, and education, all 
favored the establishment of a democratic syatemy, but in which a series of 
adverse historical events prevented csmocracy fron escuring legitimacy in the 
eyes of many important segments of society, and thus weakened Germar. 
ability to withstand crisis, 

The high correlations vnich appear in the data to be presented between 
Conocracy end other institutional characteristics of societies must not ba 
overly stressed, since unique events may account for either the persistence 
ov the failure of damecracy in any particular society. Max Weber argued 

trongly that differences in national patterns often reflect key historical 
events which sect one process in motion in ons country, and a sscond process 
in srother. To illustrate his point, he used the analogy ef a dice game in 
wnich each time the dics came up with a certain nunber they were loaded 
in the Girection of coming vp with that number agains” Po Webar, an event 
prodisposing a country toward dsmocrasy set@a protesa in motion which 
increases the likelihocd thet at the next critical point in tha country's 
histery denocracy will win out agsin,e This process can only have meaning 
if 43 assume that once established, a democratic political system "gsthers 


m3 monentum", and creates some social supports (institutions) to ensure 


v, The Methodology of the Social Sciences, (Glencos: The Free Press, 
PPe 14201853 see — Lipset, "A Sociologist Locks at Histery," 
Sociolozical Revios, 1 (Spring 1938), Ppeo 13-176 
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its contimied existence. Thus a “premature” democracy which survives will 
go so by (among other things) facilitating the growth of other conditions 


conducivs dersosracy,; such as universal literacy, or autonomous private 


This papor ia primarily with explicating the sccial 
conditions which serve to support a democratic political system, such as edication 
> legitimacy; it will not deal in detail with the kinds of internal 

nechanisms which servs to msintain democratic systems such as the specific 

rules of the poit tacal gamde 

Comparative gensralizations dealing with complex social systems must 
necessarily deal rather summarily with particular historical features of 

any ms socisty within the acepe ef the investigation, In order to test thes 
generalizations tearing on the differances bstvueen countries which rank high 

or jow in soandeaben of the attributes sssotiated with demecrasy, it is 

necsasary to sstablish some empivical measures of the type of political 


tomo Endividesl coviations fra a particular aspect of dsnocracy aro 


too important, as Tong as the cefinitions unambiguously cever the 
great majority of nations which are Located es democratic cr undemocratic. 


the precise Gividing line bstusen "more democratic" and “less democratic" 


is aiso not a basic problem, since oresumably democracy is not a quality of 


a secial systen which either dcss or dees not exist, but is rather a compiex 
of characteristics which may be ranked in sany different vaya. Far this 
veasen 1% was dseiisd to dicns @ the countriss under consideration, rather 


than to attompt to rank then from highest to lowest. Ranking individual 


countries from the most to tha least demnceratic is much uore difficult than 


litting the countries into two claszes, "more" or "Less" democratic, althougna 


even here countries such a3 Mexico pose problems. 


200 Jansutis and Dwaine vick, Cormetetive Pressure end Damocratic Consent, 
ichigan Governmental Studies, no 32 {Burs sau or Goverment, institute of Publis 
aistration, Unive 


rsity of 1956.); and Rebert A. Dahl, A Prefece to 

theory, (University of Chicages 1956,( espe pDde for recen 


bo of the interne) aochanisms of democracy, Sea 


Shes 
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to Classify all countries raised a number of Most 


witich lack an enduring tradition ef political democracy ie in the 


undesdoeveleped sections of tha vorid, It may be possible 
“het, Mos Webor was right when ha sugeestca that modern demos cracy in its 
forma can only oecur unde: thse unique conditions of capitalist 
industrislizabione” Some of the complications introduced by the sharp 


vyeriations in political prectices in different parts of the earth can bes 


reduced by Gatling with differences among countries within political culture 


aread. Ths tx0 best areas for such intornal comparison ars Latin America 
23 onéy and Evrepe end the English speakiny countrics as the other. More 
hinited conmparizons may be among the Asian states, and among the 
Arab countries 

fhe main eritesia used in this pansy to tocate European democracies 
ste the unintertupted continuation ef political Cemocracy since World War I, 
snd the ebsenca svar the past 25 years of a major political movement opposed 


ths semevhat less stringent criterion 


snolsysc for Latin Averica ic whether a given country has had a history of 


é 


lections for most of the post World War I period. Where 
for 
or stable Cemecracics, in Sovth Avsrica we look/countries 
Ses Table 1 
which have ret had faivly constant dictsterial rulef No detailed analysis of 


ths solitacal histery ef eithsr Burep)e or Latin America has bean mado with 
ic criteria of diffsrentiations at this roint in 
ins exanination of the requisites of demecresy, slection resuits are suffidcsnat 


to iscate tha Burcpsan countrics, and the judgments of excerts and impres SLonistic 
ts 


of political history will suffice 


See Max Lage Gor burgerlichen Demokraties in Russland," Archiv fur 
und Somalvelitil, 22 (2906) pp. ff. 

“Ths Littsy requirement means no totalitarian movement, either Fascist or 


‘tiet roeeived €0 per cent of the vote curing this tins, Actually all the 
In nations Failing on the democratic side of the continuun hed totalitarian 


which setuced Leas then seven per cent of the votes 
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TABLE I 


Sstions by Degree of Stable Democracy 


$20 


Classification oi Buropean, ard Latin American 


Stable 
Dictatorships 


Suyepcen and Englich-speaking Nations Latin Amorican Nations 

Steble Democracies Unstable Deaecracics Democracies and Un» 
end Dictetorships Stable Dictaporships 

gustralia Austria Argentina 

Zelgiun Bulgaria Brazil 

Canad Chile 

Columbia 

Denmarik Pinland Cesta Rica 

treland Frances Mexcies 

Luxemcurg Gernany (West) Uruguay 

Grsecs 


Bolivia 
Cuba 


Dominican 
Republic 


Ecuador 


El Salvador 


Guatemala 


Haiti 
Honduras 
Nicararua 
Panana 
Paraguay 
Poru 


Venszucla 


New Zealand Hangary 
nd 
AN Yeelan 
f 
I badly 
fe 


“or Latin Americas 


TZ, ECONOMIC DSVELOPHENT AND DEMOCRACY 


Perhaps the nost widespread gensralization linking political systens 
to other aspects of socisty hes been that demecracy is related to the state 
ef etonemia davelepnsnt. Concrotely, this means that the mora welletcedo 
a nation, the greater the chances thrt it will sustain democracy. From 
Avictotle down to the present, men have argued that only in a wealthy 
seticty in which relatively few citizena lived at the level of real poverty 
could there be e situation in which the mass of the population could | 
intelligently perticipate in politica and could develop thse seif-restraint 
necessary to avoid succumbing toe the appesais of irresponsible demagogusse 
A society divided between a large impoverished mass and a small favored elite 


wuld vrasult either in oligorchy (dictatorial rule of the small upper statum) 


or in tyranny (popular based dictatorship.) And these two political forms 
ean be given modern ledaiss tyranny’s modern face is Communism or Peronign, 
Siigerchy appears today in the form cf traditionalist dictatorships such 


as we find In parts of LatimAmerica, Thailand, Spain or Pertugal. 


AS a means of concretely testing thie hypothesis, various indices of 


ne hiaterian Arthur P. Whitaker, for examole, has summarized tha judgment 

2 ti “tha countries which have aperoxinsted 
have eo Argonting, Brazil, Chisc, 
Pathology of DCamocracy in Letin 
ree Political Ssienca Review, il 
ava aaded Moxico, Hexico nas allowed 
Z orgonizetion to oppositicn partics, 
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33 not allew them the opocrtunity 
oy ths incumbents. Ths existences 
and adjustzents various 
onsric es introduce 
onsiderable of popular infinencga in the systems 
he interesting effort of Russell Fitegibton to secure a "Statistical evaluation 
of Latin-American democracy” based on the opinion of various experts is not useful 
fox the purposes of this pasr. The judges were not only asked to rank countrics 
23 censeratie on the basis of purely political eatteria, but also considsred tha 
of Living” and “educational level.* These latter factors gay 
ditions for Cemecracy, but they are not an aspect of democracy 4&8 such. 


Fitzeibbon, Statistica Eveluation of LetineAnmcrican 
Wastorn Politics, Quarteriv. (1956), pos £07619. 
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economic develonment: wealth, industrialization, urbanization, and education 
have becn Gefined, and averagea (means) have been computed fer the countries 


the Anglo-Saxon world and 
waich heve been classified as mera or less democratic infiurops and Latins 


In each case, the average wealth, degree of industrializstion and urbanie 
sation, and level of education is much higher for the more democratic 
countries, as the data presented in Table ILindicatesa, If we hed combined 
Latin America end Europe in cone tactic, the differences would have been greater. 


Ths main indices of wealth used are per capita intoms, number of persons 


per moter vehicle and par physician, and the nember of radios, talephones, 

end navspapers per thousand persons. The diffsrences are striking on every 
store, a9 TableIi indicates in Geteii, In the more democratic European 
countries, there are 17 p persons per motor vehicle compared to 343 for the 

less d2mceratie countries. In tha less dictatorial Latin American countries 
there are 99 persons per motor vehicle, versus 27) for the more dictatorial 
nationse~ Incomes differences for the groups ers also gharp, dropping from 

an average per capita incoms of 695 dollars for the more democratic countries 

of Zurepe to 303 for the less derocratic ones; the corrospending difference 

for Latin America is from 171 dollars to 119, Tha ranges are squally consistent, 
wltn the Lowest per cepiia income in each group faliing in the "Iess democratic," 


catogoryy and the highest in the "mors cemecratic® onde 


indcustrialization (indices of wealth are Clearly related to these; of 


course) is measured by the percentage of expleyed males in agriculture, and 
ths per capita commemially produced “ensrzy" being used in the country 


(acasured in terms of tons of coal per person por year). Both of these indices 


at mst be remembered that these figures are means, compiled from census 
ficures for the various countries. The deta vary widely in accuracy, and there 
is no way of measuring ths validity of compound calculated figures such as 

those sresented here. The ceonsistent direction of ali theso differences, and 
their lerge magnitude, is the main indication of validity. 
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TABLE II* 


A COMPARISON OF EUROPEAN, ENGLISH-SPEAKING AND LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 
DICHOTOAIZED INTO THO GROUPS, "MORE DEMOCRATIC® AND "LESS DEMOCRATIC", 
BY INDICHS OF WEALTH, INDUSTRIALIZATION, EDUCATION, AND URBANIZATION* 


Ao INDICES OF WEALTH 


Per Capita Thousands of Persons 
Capita, Psrsorg Per Per Motor 
MEANS Income Docto 
Buropean and Englishespeaking 
Stabila Dsmocraciss 086 17 
Europsan and English-cpeaking 308 Leh 143 
Unstable Democraciss and 
Dictatorsnircs 
stin Ansrican Demecracics 171 99 
anil Unstabic M.ctatershins 
latin Amexican Stable 119 27h 
Dictstorshins 
PAIGES 
iurepcan Stable Democracies 1:20-1,453 
Europsan Dietaterships 10~-536 
tin Democracies 35 363 31--17h 
n American Stable 1: Quan 332 200-1028 
torsnhins 
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and English-speaking 
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iatin American Democracies 

ind Unstabis Dictatorships 

Latin Arsrican Steble 


Eurspean Dictatorshirs 


iatin American Democracies 


Dictat 
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Latin ahs Lat 


latin Ansrican/ Dictatershirs 


European Stable Democracies 
Lurepean Dictaterships 


American Democracies 


Tslcohones 
Per 1, 
Pesnona? 


295 
53 


25 


~atin Anerican Stable Dictaterships 


Rediss 
Per 1,090 
Pewsons? 


350 
169 


150-=995 
207 
38 


IDISES OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


of Males in, 
igricultiure 


Bb, 


Newspaper Copies 
Psr 1,000 
Persons 


167 
‘102 


Per Capita 
Energy 


Consumed’ 


306 

06 
02> 


030-069 


19 1,3 

RANGES 

SL 
iuxepsan Stable Democracies 

600350 

12-50 

Percentage 

Rivepsen Stable Democracies 

67 

16—-60 

302-63 


8c. 
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C. INDICES OF EDJCATION 
; Percentage 
literatei® 
Europea 
European Dictatorships 
Latin Anerican Democracies 7h 
Latin American Stable Dictatoxshirs L6 
European Stable Democracies 95 1C0 
Eurecesan Bictatorships 98 
Latin American Demecraciss 48 87 
Latin American Stable Dictatorships lle 76 
D. INDICES OF URBANIZATION 
Per Cent in Per Cent in Per Cent in 
20,0000 
European Stable Democracies 43 28 38 
Rurepean Dietatorships 2h 16 23 
Latin American Democracies 23 22 26 
Latin Anerican Steble Dictator- 17 12 15 
RANGES 
European Stable Remeeracies 
European Dietatorships 6=-33 
latin Anerican Demceracies 13-=37 
Latin American Stable 38 22 72-26 


Dictatorships 
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NOTES: 


A lavge part of this table has been compiled from data furnished by 
Internaticnal Urban Research, Univarsity of California, Berkeley, 
California o 


United Nations, Statistical Office, National and Per Capita Income in 
Seventy y Countries, 1919, Statistical Papers, Series E, Noo 1, New York, 
1950; 


United Nations, A Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation, 
1957, Tavie 11, PPo 


United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1956, Table 139, ppo 333-338. 


Ibid,, Tadie 149, pe 387> 


Ibids, Table 159; po 641, Ths population bases for these figures are 
for aifferent years than those reporting the numbers of telephones and 


radios, out for purposes ef group comparisons, the differences are not 
important. 


United Nations, A Proliminary Rerorte » o. OD Cito, Appendix B, ppe 86-89. 


United Naticne, Demorrephic Yearbock, 1956, Table 12, ppo 350-370. 


United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, 1956, opcite, Table 127, ppe 308-310. 
Figures refer to commercially produced energy, in equivalent numbors of 
metric tons of coalo 


United Nations, A Preliminary Reports Cite, Appendix A, ppeo 79~86, 
A number of countries are listed as more than 95 per cent literateo 


International Urban Research, University of California, Berkeley, Califorda. 
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shov equally consistent results. ‘he average percentage of employed 

males working in agriculture and related occupations was 21 in the 

"more democratic" Eurcpaan countries, and 11 in the "less democratic", 52 in 

the "less dictatorial” Latin American countries, and 67 in the “more dictataial". 


Tho ditferences in per capita energy employed in the country ere equally 


Ths degree of urbanization is also related to the existence of 
denseracye” Three different indices of urbanization are available from 


data compiled by International. Urban Research, (Berkeley, California), the 


percentags of the popuistion in places over 20,000 and over, the percentage 


in communities of 106,000 and over, and also the percentage residing yx gandard 
metropolitan arease On all three of these indices of urbanization, the 
more democratic countries score highcr than the less democratic, for both 
of tha political culture areas under investigatione 

Many have suggested that the better educated the population of a country, 
the better the chances for democracy, and data on literacy rates support 
this proposition. The “more democratic" countries of Europe are alnost 
entirely literate: the lewest has a rate of 96 per cent, while the "less 
democratic" nations have an average rate of literacy of 85 per cent. In 
Latin America, the diffsrence i3 betwean an average rate of 7k per cent 


for the "less dictatorial" countries and 46 per cent for the "more 


Uroanization hes often been linked to democracy by political theorists. 
Havoid J. Laski asserted that "organized democracy is the product of 

urban lifs", and that it was natural therefore that it should have "made 

its firet effectiva appearance" in the Greek city states, limited as 

was their definition of "citizen." See his article "Democracy" in the 
Encvelovedia of the Social Sciences, (Now York, Macmillan, 1937,}Volume V, 
PPo 7&t5. Max Neber rela that the city, as a certain type of political 
commirity, is a peculiarly Western phenomenon, and traced the emergence of 
the nosion of "citizenship" from social developments clcsely related to 
urdanization. For a partial statement of his point of view, see tha 

chapter en "Citizenship", in General Economic History, (Glencoe, Free Press, 
1950;) ppe 315-3386 
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The seinticnship betwesn education and democracy is worth more 


extensive treatment since an entire philosophy of democratic government 


nae seen ir inereacecd education the spread of the basic requirement of 
é. rT > > 
dstseracy. As Bryce wrote with specisl refererce to Latin America, 
"scxcation. if i% cees not make men gocd citizens, makes it at least 


gasier for them to become soo* 3 Educstion presumably broadens men's 
catlooks, enables them to understand the nesd for norms of tolerance, 
restrains them from adhering to nonistic doctrines, and 
jnereases capacity to make rational choices. 

The evidence beering on the contribution of education to democracy 
$3 evan moie direct and strong on the level of individual bchaior within 


countries, tran it is on the level of cross-naticnal correlations, 
azencies 

Data gathorac by public opinion sesearely which he questicned people in 

adiffersnt countries with rezard to their belief in various democratic 

nowas of tolerance fer opposition, to their attitudes toward ethnic or 


raciai mincrites, and with regard to their belief in multi«party as 


ogoinst onc party systems have found that thse most important single factor 


ciffersntiating these siving demosratic responses fren others haa been 


“log pattera indicated by e comparisons of the everascs for each group of 
colttries is sustained by tie ranges (the high and low extremes) for each 
incet, Most of the ranges overlap, that is, some countries which are in 
tas low category with regari to politics ere higher on any given index than 
soma which sre high on ths seale of democracy. It is noteworthy that in 
cout Europe and fatin Aneriza, the nations which ara lowast on any of the 
indices pressnted in the tazle are al.so in the "less democretic" category. 
von versely, ali countries waich rank at the top on any of the indices are 
in che "mors democretis* class. 

John Lavay, and Education (New York, Macmillan, 1916.) 


in P. Whitaker, op cit. de 1123 see aleo Karl Mannhein, 
Poxvar_ and Democratic Plennine, {New York, Oxford University Press, 
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education, The higher one's education, the more likely is one to deliega 


in democratic values and support derecratic practices, All the relevart 
studics indicate that education is fxr mere significant then inteme or 


oceupationos 


Theses findings should lead us tc anticipate a far higher correlation 
between netional Levels cf aducation and xo 
fact do find. Cermany,and France have bean among the best educated nations 
of Eureops, but this fact by iteelf clearly did not stabliza their democracies. 


It may be, that sducation has severed to ivhibit other antiederocratis 


forces. PosteNazi data from Germany indicates clearly, that higher 
education is linked to rejection of strong men and one parmsy ecvernmnnts* 
Tf we cannot say that a "high*® of scucation is 4a su‘ficient condition 
for demecracy, the available evidence does suggest that it comes closa to 
being a necessary condition in the modern werld. Thus if ve turn to Latin 
Amarica, where widespread jiliteracy still exists in meny countries, we 


find thet of all the nations in which mora than half the populeticn is 


illitsrate, only one. Brasil. can ve insluded in the “sore Nemieretict 


re] 


3} Trow, Tha RG wins salisn Pelitica 
intol: thesis, 19 57, 0s 173 Samucd Stourisr, Semmunien, 
ito Laport on Socisl & tebility in 
the ure of Social Consciousness" Jeoancse Sociolerical 
tr wer VOC 
? 
Dowey hag that ths charcseter of the educational svston will 
invluence its ef ert on der: cracy, and this shed soms Liznt or the 
of inst. bility in C:.rmany. The purnose of Gersan edutsticna, 
according to “eave writing in 1915, was ‘diseislinarr trainias vether shan 
ox pe dcvelopmento” Tia main aim use ta sveduce “abzsrotic 
aig and mearing of existing end "therouchesicre suberdiration® 
ration 


a.atea factors So such :¢ education, Sce Dewey, 


thot, Cit... 118-124, 


to them, This reint tisucs canno’ be entersd int ict 
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Thsre is some evidenc3 “other sco nomically impoverished culture | 
ay2a3 that literacy is related te denceracy. The cne memnar of the Arab | 
eagus which has meintained democratic institutions since World War It, 
fcpanom, is by Sar the best educated (over & per cent literacy) of the 


fyab countries. In the rest of Asia east of Arad world, only two stetes, | 
tha Philirdnese and Japan, have maintained democratic rezginss without 
pressies of Large parties since 1945. And thesa 


quitviess, aichough lever than any European state in per capita income, 


arg amcng the word's leacers in sducational attainmert. The Philipines 


zetualiv venks 3econd to the United States in proportion of psopis 
2eitending high achcoel and university, while Japan has a higher levei 
ef sducational atusinnsnd than eny European state. 


ALthcugh the various indices have bcen presented ssparately, it seems 


clear ths, the 2actors of industrializaticn, urbanization, wealth,and 


scucation.. aré 39 tlossly interreleted as to form oné common factcr. 


isd the fietera aubsnumed under economic development carry with 1% the 


telitical correlate of denocracre 


3yion wtich shares the cCistinction with the Thilipines anc ef teing the 
oniy Cemocvetis countries in South and Far East Asia in which the Communists are 
inimmortart electorally also shares with then the distinction of being tha 
ccintries in this ha of tha pepuletion is litarats. It 
should large Trotskye3st party, 


noy the officish copssition, andthile /sduec vel is high for Asia, it is 


LOWST 
fast ta fron 75 countries demonsteates 
Ln 
3 
‘Taig statenent iz ea "statistical® stztene: > which cessariy means that thers will 
many @rceptions te the correlations we knew tet poorer peopls ers 
lixealy. . to vota for the Denocratic or Labor parties in the U.S. end 


siard., The fact that a lerge mincrity of the lower strate vote for the mor2 

Tavivs pasty in theses countries <c2s not chzilenge the proposition that 
ticztion position is tha main determinant ef party choice. (Civen mitic 

2te ceusal process involved in ths Dehavior of people or nations). Clear 
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f processes underiie these correletions in addition to the 


or sustainin 


ac% of a high level of education and literacy in 
belicf in cemecratic nerms. Perhass most important 
tween nodernigatica and ths form of the 


the Luvel of the heower stvate, economic Gevelepnent, 


incoma, greater economic 2zscurity, and higher 
<a in this stetus to develop longer tine perspectives 


gredualist view politics, A belisf in secular 


ar: ony the ideolesy of a relatively welledc-do 


tea wanlth snd ecucation also serve democracy by 


% to which the lower ¢etrate are exposed to cross 


yecuce the intensity of their coumitment to given 


Shem Lens recaptive te susporting extremist onese 


this process will bs discussed in more deteil in the 


Sugzrest 


t 
Sousa beesuse they nave novti:ine to lese' but their chains and can win the 
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er mada this «nelysis by peinting out that "only those 


"Socialism Zast and vest left and Right,” Confluence, 


Democracy in America, Vole I, (New York: Alfrad 


sar, bub essentially it functions througn enlarging 

2n integrsted netionel culture as distinct from an 

Ons, and hence inerees sing their exposure to middle 
2d 


( 
he preietariat were a revolutionary 


in arsivaing the reasons why the Lower 


svoten paraphrased and transposed Mazx 


wealth te nob only releted causally to the development ef 
sha sociel conditions of the workars, but it alao 
1 rels of the middle class through changing the shape 
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support of kin and friendse 


a modern Gsmocratic states 


Less —— linked but 


in the political process in the manner 


exconents of what hes 


as revolutionery potential. 
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Since we also know thet within countrics the more well-to-do and the 
better educated one is the more likely he ise to belong to voluntary 
organizations, it seams likely that the propensity to form such groups 
is a function of level of income and opportunities fer leisure within 
given netionss 

It is otvious tnat democracy and the conditions related to stables 
democracy discussed here are essentially locsted in the countries of 
north-west Europe and their English speaking cffepring in America and 
fustralis. It has been argued by Max Weber among othars that the factors 
' making for domocracy in this area are a historically unicaue concatenation 
of elements, part of the complex which also producsd caoitalism in this 
runs that capitalist esonomic davelopment 
(facilitated and most developed in Protestant areas) created the burgher 


Class whose existence was both a catalyst and a necessary condition for 


demscractyo The omphasis within Protestantism on individual responsiblity 


from 15) The Organizational. feagon, New York, McGraweHLil 
15523 Jose Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the Masses, New York, Norton, 1932. 


Ses Edward Banfield, The Moral Basis of a Backward Sociaty, (Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1958). for an excelient description ef the way in ec ch abysmal 
poverty serves tc reduca community orgenizeticn in south. ra Italy. The 
data which do exist from polling surveys ccnducteu in the United States, 
Gernany, France, Great Britain, and Sweden show that somewhere between iO 
and 53 per cent of the adults in these countries belong to veluntsy; 

France and Germany, than among the more steb. 

Great Britain, and These results sex 

propositzons although no definite ccnclusicn can be mads, 8s 
of the studies employed ncomcomparadle catsgoriss. This po rs forther 
ee in many countries. For whe data on thess countries sce the followin: 


associations, without lower rates of membership for the less stable demecracie:. 
i 


Fer France, sea Arnold Rose, Theery and Methcd in the Social Sciences, 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 1754) 20 Tu3 and Os Gellagher, 
"Volunta ary Associations in France," Social Vorcess 36 (December 1957), ore 
1Sh-156; for Garmnany sce Erich Reigrotski, Sezials Verflechtunagen in der 
Eundcsrapublik, (Tueingen: JoCeBo Mohr, 19565) Do for the United States 
Gharies R. Wright and Herbert H. Rynan, tV¥olonta ary Assecistion Member shirs 

f American Adults: Evidence from Mational Sample Survoys," Amorican 
23 (Juns 1958), po 287 and J-Co Scott dre, *Mexsershi: 
Voluntary Associa Americal Sociolegical Review, 22 (1957), poe 
Creat Britain ees Mase Observaticn, Kiendon: Victor Gelisus; 
Po 119 and Thomas "Socisl Stratiz ‘ication in Yoluntary Orgeniza tions. 
in David Glass, ede, Sociszl Mobility in Britain, (Glencos: The free Press, 135° 
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furthered the emergence of damocratic values. The greater initial strength 
of the niddils-classss in these countries resulted in an alignment between 
burghers throne, an alignnent which preserved the monarchy, and thus 
facilitated the legitimation of democracy among the conservative stratac 
Thus we heve an interrelated clustex of eccnomic development, Protestantism, 
gradual political change, legitimacy and democracy. Men may 
argus 23 to whether any aspect of this cluster is ovimary, cut this cluster 
of factors and forecs hangs together. 

In the next section of this paper, I turn to an examination of some 
of the requisites of democracy which are derived from specifically historical 
elements in this complex, particularly those which relate to the eed of 
gs demooretic political system for legitimacy, and for mechanisms which 
recuces the intensity of political clesvaze, These requisites are | 
corrglated with econemic development, but are also distinct from i% since 


they are &arents in the political system itself. 


INGITIMACY AND DEMOCRACY 


In the world, as the previous secticn has attenpitsd to document, 
opme 
cononi.c nz urbanization, high educational 


standards, end a steady increase in the overall wealth of the society, is- 


basic 
af condition sustaining democracy; “is is a mark, of the efficiency 
of the total system in satisfying the expectations of the populations 


Pot the stability of a given demscratic system depends not only on the 


3s efficiency in modernization, but also upon the ef*cctiveness and 


ec: timacy of the political system. By offectivenss2 is meant the actual 
eriormense of a political system, the extent to which it satisfies the 


besic funetions of government as defined by the cxpectation of most menbers 


(Cont'd from Sage 1o) for Sweden see Gunnar Heckscher, "Pluralist Democracy: The 
Swedish Experience," Social Resoareh, 15 (Decembor 1948), ppo 
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of 2 society, and the expcctations of powerful groups within it which might 
threaten the systomy such as the armed forccs. The abteelivenios of a : 
democratic political system, marked by an efficient vcursaucracy and decision-. 
making system, political problems, can be distinguished from 
the efficiency of the total system, although breakdown in the functioning 
of the society as a whole will, of course, affect thepolitical sub-systen., 
Logitimacy involves the cepacity of a political system to engender and 
maintsin the belief that existing political institutions are the most 
aperopriate or proper ones for the society. The extent to «hich contem 
porary demecretic political systems are legitimete depends in large measuro 
vpon the wey3 in which thekey issues which have historically divided the 
society have been resolved. It is the task of thds3sectiorsof the paper 
to show first, how the degrees of legitimacy of a democratic system may affect 
its capacity te survive the crises of effectiveness, such as depressions 
cr lost wars snd second, to indicate the ways in which the different 
resolutions of besic historical cleavages which determine the legitimacy 
of various systems also strengthen or weaken democracy through their effect 
on Contemporary party struggles. 

Whiie effectiveness is primarily an instrumental dimension, legitimcy 
is more affective and evalustive. Groups will regard a political system 
as legitimete or illegitimate according to the way in which its values rit 
in with their primory valuese Important segments of the German army; civil 
cervics, and aristocratic classes rejected the Weimar Republic not because 
it was ineffective, but because its symbolism and basic values negated their 
om, Logitimacy, in and of itself, may be associated with many forms of 
political organization, including oppressive ones. Feudal socicties, before 
the advent of industrialism, undoubtedly enjoyed the basic loyalty of so st. 
of their members. Crises of legitimacy are primerily a recent historical 


Phenomenon, following the rise ef sharp cleavages amcng groups which re 
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able, bacause of mass communication resources, to organize around different 
yaiues than those previously considered to be the only lagitimate ones for 
the total 

4 crisis of legitimacy is a crisis of charge, and therefore its 
roots, a3 @ factor affecting the stability of democratic systems, must 
be sought in the character of change in modern societye It may be hypo= 


thesized thst crises of legitimacy occur curing a transition to a new 


social structure, if (b) access is not provided to the political system 
to all major groups early in the transitional period, or at least, as a. 
soon as they develop political demands, or, if (a) the status of major 
conservative instituticns is threatened during the period of structural 
Change. After a new social structure is established, if the new system 
is unable to sustain the expectations of major grops (on the grounds 
of "effectivenesd) for a long enough pericd to develoo legitimacy upon ths 
new basis, 2 new crisis may developo 
Tocqueville gives a graphic description of the first general type 
of loss of legitimacy, referring mainly to countries which hava moved 
from aristecratic monarchies to denocratis venublica, "ce.epochs 
gonmetimes cecur in the life ef a nation when the olc customs of a people 
ere Changed, public morality is destroysd, religious belief shaken, and 
ths spsil of tradition broken ..." Ths citizens then have "neither the 
instinctive abate: of a monarchy nor the reflecting patriotism of 
a republic; o.. thay have stepped between the two in the midst of cone 
uSicn and distress. ut 
If, howsvex, the statue of major conservative groups and symbols 
is not thraatened during this transitional period even though they loss 


most of their power, democracy seens to be much more Striking 


Toccuavillse, Democracy in America, Nes York, Knofp, ppo 
> (Vintage Editions) 
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evidence of the link between the preserved legitimacy of conservative 
institutions and democracy is the relationship between monarchy and 
denocrecys Given the role of the American and French republican revolutions 
as the initiators of modern democratic political movements, the fact that 

tsn out of 12 of the stable European and English-speaking democracies are 
monarchies is a rather ludicrous correlation. Great Britain, Sweden, Naway, 
Denmerk, the Netheriands, Pelgium, Luxemburg, Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand are kingdoms, while the only republics which meet the condbions of 
stable democratic procedures since democracy was instituted, and the absence 
of s major totaliterian movement in the past 25 years, —= United. States 


(Plus Uruguay) 
and Switzeriend./ Nations which have movzd from absolutism and cligarchy 


(linked to a state church) to a democratic welfare state, while retaining 
the forms of monarchy, more frequently sea Sle to make changes while 
sustaining a combinuous thread of leritimacy for their political institue 
tLonsSe 

The preservaticn of the sonarchy has apoarently retained for the 
system the loyalty of the aristocratic, traditionalist, and clerical 
sectors of the popvlation which resented inercesed democratization and 
eqnilitarianism, And, by more graciously accepting the lower strata, 
by not resisting to the point that ravolution might be necessary, the 
conservative ordera won or retained the loyalty of the new "citizens." 
Wheré monarchy was overthrown by revolution, and orderly succession was 
broken, those forces aligned with monarchy have sometimes continued to 


refuse legitimacy to repufiican successors down to the fifth generation 


OY mores 


3 Walter Lippman, referring to the seemingly greater capacity of the constitutional 
menarchiea than the republics of Europe to "preserve order with freedom" sugrests 
that this may ba because “in a republic the governing power, being wholly secularized, 
doses much of its prestige; it is stripped, if one prefers, of all the illusicns of 
intrinsic majestye" See his The Public Philosophy, (New York, Mentor Books, 1956,) 
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The one ccnstituticnal monarchy which became a Fascist dictatorship, 
tslys WAS, like the Fronch Republic, illegitinsete for major sgroupa in 
society. Tho Nouse of Savoy alienated the Catholics by destroying the 
epes, end wos also not a lesitim-te succesgzor in 
oid Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Catholics, in fact, were forbidden 
the church to participste in Itelian politics until clese te world 

or I, and the church rescinded its original position only because of its 
fear of the Socialists. A similar attitude was taken by French Catholics 


the Third Republic curing the sams period. Bcth Italian and French 


asaecrecy have had to operate for much of their histories without loyal 


spoort from important groups in their society, both on tha left and 


Taus; one main source of legitimacy lies in the continuity .cf prieny, 


cougervative integrative institutions during a transitionel pericd in whies 

is, ag indicated above, the way in ghich 
otgend general typo ef loss of 

thie problea, ths 

ferens socisties handic the "entry into politics" pi 
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ubions ars emerizi Ths 


when new eecial groups shall obtain access to the political process wild 
affect the ovosarya tien of legitimacy for ths political system, eithsr 
on the side of the conservative or new grovos. In the 19th century these 
new groups were primerily industrial workers; the “entry into politics® . 
Sis ef the 20th century typically involves colcnial elites, and peasmt 
coplese ‘Whenever new groups become politically active (eege, when ths 
first seek access te economic and political power through 


orgenizaticn and th when the bourgsoisie demanded access to and 
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avticicetion in coveramsnt, when colonial elites demand control over their 
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oun system), comparatively casy access to the lezitimate nolitical institutioas 
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tends to win the loyelty of the new groups to the system, and they in 


io maintei cir ovn status ine 


tjarm con persis the old dominating strata 
tegritye In nations such as Germany, where ace.ss was csnied for prolonged 
bourgeoisie and later to the workere, and wher 

StPis% access, the lower strata were sliensted from 


the eystenm, and were lsd to adopt extremist i teologies which, in turn, 


clitical systems which denied nsw etrata access to pover except throvgh 


yolutionary means aiso inhibited the of legitimacy by introducing 


rillenial hepes into the politicel arens, Groups which are forced to puch 
their wey inte the bedy politic tnrough forceful means tend te overexaggerats 
ch political participation affords Their hopes ars 

han the inherscnt limitations of political stability permite 
Consequently, democratic regimes born under such stress will not only face 


the difficulty of naing regarded as illegitimate by those groups loyal % 


the ancien regime, bub may bs rejected by thoss whose millsnial hopes 


were hot fulfilled oy the change. France saems te offer an examplis of such 
henouenen, where rightewing clericaliats sees the Republic as iilesitimate 
and scetions of the icver strata await milisnial fulfillment. Many of the 


nowy independent nations of Asia and Africa face the problem of winning 


revie states which can do littis to 
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of colonialism, and the transitional struggls to indsporntdonese 


da hava discussed several conditicas bearing upon the maintenerce, o 


Yectivsness, if the statue of majer censervativa groups is thrsatondd, 


if eccess to the political sysiem is denied st crucial periods, the 


slienated the more esteblished groups frem an accenptanes of the workers* 
political movement as a legitimate alternative, 
i 
2 
Fulfill the utopian objectives set by netionalist movements during ths pericd 
tne initial securing cf legitimecy by a political system. Assuming reasconabis 
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way Of tne syston will remain in qusstion, Even in Iscitimate systems 
NOL repscatedly or fora Long esriod, will endanger 
A major test of Iszitimecy is the extent to which fiven netions have 
: Cavelopec political culture"; national. rituals and holidays 
4. 
gerve to maimbtain the legitimacy various democratic practices. 

ths United States hss bherogsncous secule 

ua velscted in the wnsrationad consensus 
Jefferson, lincoln, Theodore Reofevelt and their p uess common 
clements to which all American politiciens apoms 
‘ : 

Conecravic “uropean countries, the Left and the Right 

have @ cifierent sot of symbols, and different histerical political harees, 
france offers the clearest oxanmmls of a nhl G 
a 

& comron heritage, bottics and 

and the right from 17 century is "still 

The LS Sv1lil opens everyons of these Cates Zz 

major political conutroversy_/ still divides left and right, clerical and s 
irstituticns ars viewed disferent stratz. And knowvledso 
cone arming tne SEltinacy o: & Ma tion's 
: 28 of xoy importance in ary effort te onalyzs the stability of theses 
2 crisis of Tae mlsationship 
Gahvici Almond, "Ccaparative Political Systems," Journal of Politics, . 
: 1G (3953 ) 
of France, (London: Sscker and Warburg, 15955,) 
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political systems may be more grachicall ly pres sented in the form of a 


four~fold table, with examples of countries cheracterized by the various 
3 v 
possible combinations. 


Effectiveness 


legitimacy | 
/ 


Societies which fall in tom £2, thoss which ars high on the scales 


of legitimacy and eifcetivencss will clearly have stable political systene> 


Notions like the United States, Sweden, and Britain satisfy the basic 
political needs of their citisens, have efficient bureaucracies and 
political dscsioneneking systems, possess s traditional legitimacy, through 


iongetsrm continuity of the kay symbols of sovereignty, the monarchy 

or constitution, and do not contain any important minorities whose basic 

2luss run counter to those of the ‘anita, Inefisctive and illegitimate 
regimes, those which weuld bs found in Box D, must, of course, by definition ba 


uasteble and break cowm, unless they ars dictatorships maintaining themselves 


fo 


by forces such as ths governments of Hungary end eastern Germany todayo 
fae political experiences of different countries in the early 1930%s illustrats 


tie effect of varying combinetions of legitimacy and effectivenses. In the 


lais 1920s, noither the German or the Austrian republics were held lecitinsts 


in the American Couth dogs constitutes one basic chellenge 

2 Legitimacy of the system, snd at ons time did couse a breakdown of 

ational The reduces the commitment of many whites 

to the cemccratic game coum to the prasant. Gract Breitsin had 

parable as iong as Catholic Ircland remained of the United 

Lifective govorament could not satisfy Irelend. Political prectices 

Sides in erthern Ireland, Ulster, olso illustrates the problem of a 
ing tvhicn is not iogitimete to a major segment of its populations 
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nations of Asiag The linc ansiysis cf legitimacy 
? cod the of ths coli cconsnic development to 
i 
is evidens in the processes through which regimes low in legitimacy 
way gaim it, and comverstly thm collepss of a legi- 
timate system, Praionsed ERM of gonerations 
nay lel fe s pciitical systeu: in Ben world, such offectivences 
means Constans econamic dovelcpmont. Thus these which adapted 
most succecsfully sn incustrial system had the fewest 
internal strains, and either preserved their tradiional legitinocy 
sSeclal and economic uhich istin Arerica 
oroventod 1% from following the lead of the 
formsy Engiich colonies, and its republics never derelcped the dill 
of large measure, the survivel of the political 
democracies of Asia Le related to their ability to sustain a prolonged 
of effectiveness, of being able to mect the defined instrumental 
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and to crignven lerge seebicns 
of tae Germ SPSS, & socialist victory 
ii their privileges and sizvsus. 
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economic etter Yerld Yer Il. Metor overs 
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the’ to preserve to cucsvive, cove 
to tho: workers mm political srours. 
& of Labor con in lerge nart be traced 
> by the 
‘in tha vey vhey bandled basic national cleaveges. They should surfiee, 
however, to illustrate tke the conditions Zor 


stable denceratic government to the bases of diversity. Where e number of 


hnistorie cleavages intermix end create the basis for weltanschauumg politics, 


he demoeracy will be vnstable end week, for by definition such polities 
dces not include the concept of tolerance. 


Weltenschauung politics have also veakened the possibilities for a 


stable Gemcersey since parties characterized by such total ideologies have 
often ettempted to create waet Bigmund hes called en “integrated” 
enviroment, one in which as much as possible or the Lives of their members is 
encevsulated within ideologically linked extivities. These ections are besed 
on the assumption that it is importent to isolate their followers from 

contact with "falsehocd” expressed by non-believers. Heumenn hes suggested 


the need for a basic enslytic distinction between parties of representation, 
which strengthen democracy, end parties of integration which veaken 

The former ere typified by most parties in the English-speaking democracies 
and in Senndinavia, plus most centrist and conservative perties other 


the religious ones. ey view the party functicn as primarily one of securing 


votes ercund election time. ‘The perties of integration, on the other head, 


=! 
fave 


th mebing the world conform to their basic philosophy or 


welvanschauung. They Go not see themselves as contestants in a give and take 
gene of pressure nolitics, in which ajl parties accept the rules of the game. 


“ather they view the political or veligious struggle es a contest between 


Givine or historic truta cn cne side and findamentel error on the other. 


1. Ese Sigmund Newtenn, Die Boutschon Parteien: Wesen und Wendel. nach 
Sen Krier, {2nd edition, Ferlin, 1932) for tion or the distinction 


bvetveen Perties oP intezration end parties or representation. Newnean has 
further dissinguished between perties of ' ‘comocratic inte egration” (the Catholic, 
end Social. Sexocratic parties) end those of “total integration" (TPascists and 
Comunist norties} in his more recent chapter, “Tevard a Comparative Study of 
Political Farties,” in the volume vai.ch he sdited: Mcéern Politics1 Parties, 


(Caicaso: University of Chicago Press, 1956}, po. 
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Given this conception of the world, it crevent their 
: 
folleawers Drom teing exposed to the Liewing from with 
wilh reduee theie Peith, 
Lajer tendencies which hove follosed such 
: 
proc the Catholies and the Socialists. In gonoral, in mach 
ov burobe berore 1039, the Catholies and Socialists ayosmpted to increase 
o¢ ine cocmolestionas by ersoative : 
Live thair entire Lives. Avstria offers the best exemple of 
She Social Catholies cna Bae Lemoerass 
Civ ices SLL €eparaced the country inte 
nostile conps, which scticl ectivities in or 
* 
: 
of political, life to the Limit possible. 
easy Cut do el. other groups in ceflaing the world in strusgle terms > Shai in 
cither os copitclisu, us recuirias 
by parties of integrstion to isolece their eceici, 
Ls Gisruptive of tho cc for 2 
4. Sac Cherles Gulick, op. eit. 
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the Prustreabion of the electcral process which resulte when most of the 
2alectorate is encersulated within parties of integration. The necessary 
cules of Gesccretic politics assume that conversion both ways, into end out 
o2 2 party, are possible and accepted as proper. Parties which hope to gain 
a najority democratic mevheds must ultimately give up their integratlonist 
tenfiencies. The only justi:ication for isolation from the rest of the culture 
is a strong commitsrent to the idea that the party possesses the only truth, that 
there are eertain besic issues which mast be resolved by the triumph of 

nistoric truth. As the working-class has gained citizenship in 

she polities. and econonale spheres in different countries, the Secialist 

vartics of Burcpe have deopped their intesrationist emphasis. The only non- 
totalitarien parties which can and do maintain such policies are religious 
oazcles such es the Catholic parties, or the Calvinist Anti-Revolutionary 

pavty of dollend. Clearly. the Catholic and Butch Calvinist churches are 

not “ésmoeratie” in the sphere of religion. They insist there is but one 

as tae Communists end Fascists do in polities. Catholics may accept 


of voliticai democracy, but never these of religious tolerance, 


the essumption 


ta 


Ayl Waere the eonflict betucen religioned irreligicn is vieved as salient 


ce 
ine 


olies ox ovker believers in m one true church, then a real dilemma 
sists for the democratic process. Many political issues which may be easily 
coupreaised in other countries get reinforced by the religious issue, and 


cannot be s2ttled. 


The intense forms of cleavage developed by the cumulation of unresolved 


issues whieca creates weltanschsuung politics is sustained by the systematic 


ensepsulation of different streta o? the population in organized political 


or religious enclaves. Conversely, however, it should be noted that wherever 


EN, 
i 
es 


so a3 to asturally “isolate” individuals or 


iv 
yo 
+" 


with the seme political Gisposition characteristics from ccatact with 
views. those 30 isolated tend to tack political extremists. 
industries, ainers, sailors, fishermen, lumbermen, sheep-sherrers, 


aid leongshorenen tend to give overshelming support to the nore left-wing 


tmdencies. Suet distriets tend to vote Ceumunist or Socleliss by lerge 
wajorities, . senetines to tie point of heving whet is essentially a "cone 


pecuy systen in the areas concerned. Iselation is created by tne Pact 


the requirercnts of tha make workers in these industries live in 
ecrumities which ere predeuinately inhabited by cthers in the same cecuration. 


Axl this very isclation seczs to retues the pressures on such workers to be 
ant of cbher potats of view, to ccntein among themselves diverse strains 
o? ond wekes them reeentive to extremist versions oP the dactrine 
by otasr less isolated members of their clees. One should expect 
Shas the Least “coamepolites” most isolated) of every political predis- 
3os.ticn, cr stretum, will ‘se the ones most likely to accept extrenien. 

1.312 Boliticsi of Pern cased groups in times of erisis may be 
mouher Lllustraiicn of this pattern, since farmers, like workers in isolated 
tend to have @ more horogenzous political eavircrment then do those 


in most urban cecu ations. 


This tendescy ooviously veries with relation to urban 
OF rural stretificatios, and so forth. For a discussion of? she role 
voeational haregensi political commmicaticn anoug farmers, see 
wipset, Agrerica Joelslisn, (Rerkeley: University of Califorais Press, 
1954}. shapter 1C, “S Ssiat Structure and Political Activity.” For evidence on 


the ugiemoeratic Thier Pee of rural populations see Samuel A. Stouffer, 


> 


eunechusions ave further confirwed by studies of individual 
Bich indice thes individuals under ercss pressures <- 
to groups in alfferent directicns, who 22ve 
img differen, parties, who are regulerly exposed to te 
ifferexs tenleneles -- are less likely to be ormitten 


fe 


ti wit &. > 


ani politically inconsistent effiliations, loyalties, 
retize the emotion end aggressiveness involved in political 
ia conrtemporary Geruany, vorking-class Cataolic, 
$icas, wilh moss probebly vote Caristian-Demecratic, but 
~Demotrets then the average middle-class 


Satnolic.*~ vé @ men belongs to a variety of groups such that all. prediaposs 


seme Tolitical esoice, he is in i ne Lsolated 


to exhibit tolerense of opposition opinions, 
enaing to power with equanimity. 


mee syuila that the echenees for stable Gencerasy 


a 


ai, thai Strata, groups and individusie heve 


4s 


televent efPiliations. To the 


is 


ement of the comsequences cf “crosse 
anki gro lor may ve found in Georg Simmel, 
is an interesting exannle af dise ty in social reseer 
tae OF cessures was used by out had te ba indepentantiy 


in voi res3aren,. 2a & of the erfect 


TUL eP<iliations on wae polities in see David 


weve 


ca 


The Cov Fricess, (New York: 


2. See ling, The Social Sasis of Gexwan Politics, Ph.D. Thesis, 
Colurbia University, 1958. 
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is zweh mor2 tele 
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2 of politica. 
propsorsion of the culled szonz conflicting 
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foreeas, groups ec:d intividesls beave an interest in reducing the 
of colitiarl As. Robert Schl end Talcott Parsons heve pointed cut, 
genk sroxpe and individuals also hove en in vrotectizg the rignts of 
A stable demotracy requires relatively moderate tensica among tne 
ecneenaing political forea:. political medsretion is facilitated by the 
catacity a eratem to resolve key Gividing issves before new oses arise. 
Go tha axtent that the clecveges cf religioa, citizenship, end “collective 
cergeining” have been alloted to cumlate oad seinforse other as stimulancs 
of nartissn hosvllit;;, the system is weaxen2d. The reinforced ani 
ecrrelete® the of cleeveze, the less the likelinood for ities. 
Ginilsrivy, on the level ef group end individual vcehavior, tue 


er 


hetercgsnecus political stimuli, the more 


See 3. Berelsecr., FP. 7 en We Merhee, Voting, (Caicagi 
University o2 Lee B50. Zor en 


estositian the useltulners of “crees-pressure” en explanetory concent. 


fils: 5 Me Lipset, Ting, end Ae serton, "Pay 
of Joting,” ia dincbook oF Sosiel Fsyahx ¥, Vol. &, (Now | 
beaovior, a review of the literature. 

2. Jon. outs it, "if most individuals in the scciety identiiy 
Wit worms than ome then there is seme posi probability thot say 
cejorlt; tenvains individuci Por certain burseses the 


3 ty 

eetered OF tae tarecetened miccrity wao stronziy vrefer 


wins mexe their feelings Kknowa to these menbers of the 
tentative rejoricy who alse sete nsrenslocic Level ify vith th2 
Some of these wilh shift their support eway the 
end tha ma uority will 2runble. See Revert A. Ushl, 

to Thc isego: YVJaiversity of Chicego Press, 1956}, 
Py. Varsons SL 3 3 thes “gushing the implications of political 

“i:ferene?: Yar activat<cs the toliderities between adherents o? the two 


v 
Walch on othtr, non-political bases so that majoritie coms 
desend minorities of their om kird who Uffer trom then Se 
Yervsons’ eausay “Yoting and the Equillbrium of the American Folitical Systen," 
in the volume edited by E. Burdick and A. Brodbeck, American Voting Ben: avior, 


(Glencoe: The Pree Press, Lorthecning). 
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bases of cleavege sre betver 
of hanoerecy, it Yoliovs that two-rarty systens are beter 
syster thes systens involving tae electicn of 
Ci tirritorial tasis to cysters ef proportional 
stete. 
to nove acelin that trey ure 


Zectors being const cant. Glen: sly; 


spies are eemsatiole with multi-party systers, with preportioneal 


Ent. with univery state. And in Pact, I vould argue that 


oP govyecament. while 


from aesie in secial stx 
YaSts ON the essumpticn that 
mst rocessarily be bros 
of em « 4 
On one major group 


et 


somrereely must to win Supsort among 


wef the opposition perty. Thus, the 


Renuplicen Parties mist not so sct es to 
ma large part cf 
Lencr Parties are 
proslen vis “he midfle str: Parties which ere never 
Beck to maximise their electorel support 
ented perty will accemiwuate peesant. 
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A wajor exception to this generalization cecurs when federalian 
Givifes the country aecording to lines of basie cleevage, e.g., between 
ethnic, religious, or istic In such cases as in India 
tocay, or in Gonads, Zfederealiem may then serve to accentuate end reinforce 


cleavages. One wents cleavege within linguistie or religious ‘groups, not 


potween them. vhere such divisions do not exist, then federalism seems 
to serve Genceracy well. Essides creating ea further source of cross-cutting 
cleavege, 1t also serves various functions which Tocqueville noted it shared 
wita sirens voluntery esscciations. Among these, it is the source of resistance 
to centralization of pover, a sovree of training of new political leaders and 
it gives the ont party a stake in the system as a whole, since national out 
parties usually ecntimnme to control some units of the system. 

tt should be noted esain that I do not suggest that these aspects 
of the political strueture as such are key conditions for demccratic systems. 
If the underlying social conditions are such as to facilitate democracy, 
£3 seems true for Sveden, then the combination of multi-partyness, proportinansl 
Yeor estate tlom, and a unitery state, do not weaken it. At most they serve 
to Jernlt irresponsible minorities to gain a foothold in pariiament. the 
oveer hend, where a low level of effeetiveness and of legitimacy hes operated 
to the whundations of demceracy as cecurred in Weimar Gem » oF in 
rowice, ther constitutional factors encoureging multi-partyness serve to reduce 


the ¢hances that the system will survive. 


FROBLENS OF CONTEMPORARY DEMOCRACY 


Tne cherecteristie vatiern of the stable western Gemocracies in the 


ai-tyuentieth century is that they are in a "post-volitics" phase ~- there is 


4 
3 
us 


bi. 


relatively little di?ference between the left ang right, the 
socialists are moderates, and the conservatives accept the welfare state. 

tu lerge measure this situaticn reflects the fact thet in these countries 

the workers have von their fight for citizenship, and for political access; 
the right to take part in ell Gecisions of tne body politic on an equal level 
with others.~ 

The struggle for citizenship had two aspects, political (access to 

gover through the suffrage) end economic (institutioralization of trade union 
rignts to shave in the decisions effecting work reveards and conditions}. Tae 


revresentatives of the lower strate ere now pert of the governing classes, 


moubers of the club. FPoliticsi controversy has declined in the wealthier 
stable demceracies becsuse the political issue of the industriel 

revolution, the incorporation of the workers into the legitimate becy politic, 
has been ssttied. The only key Gomestic issue today is collective bargeining 
over differences in tke division of the total product within the framework 


of a Keynescien welfare state, end such issues do not require or precipitate 


extremism on either side. 
In most of Latin and Eastern Europe, the struggle for working-class 


integretion into toe body politic was not settled before the ‘Communists 


ras peared. on the scene to take cover Leadership of the workers. This fact 


tcestically changed the political gome, since inherently the Commnists could 


1. T.H. Marshall tes snalyzed the eredual process of incorporation 
or the working class into the body politic in the 19th century, and hes seen 
process as the achievement of a “basie human sseccisted with 
community menber ship » woleh is not inconsistent wlth a superstructure of 
econcmie i nequelity his brie? but brilliant beok Citizenshio end Social 
Canbridge University Fress, 1950), p. T7. Even thougn 
univ rssh citizenship opens tae way for the chailensing of remaining social 
inequalities, it also provides a basis for believing that the process of social 
chonge toward equality will remain within the boundaries o? allowable conflict 
in s democratic pons 
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not be absorbed within the system in the wey that the Sceclalists have been. 7 
Comminiet workers, their parties and trade unions » cennot possibly be accorded 
the right of eecees by a Gexocratic society. The Communists’ sel?-imege and 
more nerticularly their ties to the Scviet Union lead them to accept a self- 
eonfizming hypothesis. Thelr self-Gefinition prevents them fran being 

ellowed access end this in turn reinforces the sense of elienation frem the 
systea (of not being eccepica by the other streta) whieh vorkers in nations 
with Large Communist parties have. And the more conservative strata are 


reinforced in their belief? that giving increased rights to the workers or 


their representatives threatens all that is gcod in life. Thus, the presence 
of Commnists preeludes an ensy prediction that econemic develoment will 
stubilize dexocrecy in these European countries. 

In the newly independent nations of Asia, the sltuation is scmewkat 
Gifferent. Im Buroge at the beglisting of modern polities, the vorkers were 
faced with the problem of winning citizenship: the right to take part in the 
political from the arlstocratic end business strata who 
goninated polities; in Asia the long term presence of coloniel rulers has 
identified conservatism es an ideology end the more well-to-do classes with 
suoservience colcnislisn, while leftist ideclozies, usually of a Merxist 
variety, heave been douinant, being identified with nationelism, The trade 
UL.cRS end the vorkers’ parties of Asia have been part of the political process 
from the beginning of the demceratic system. Conccivably such a situation 


could mean a stable democracy, except for the fact that these lower strata 


rights pre-date the development of a stable eccnomy with a large middle-class 
end an industrial society. 


The whole systom ctends on its head. The left in the European stable 


2 


43, 


Aperecies grew grcfually in a fight for more democracy, and gave expression ° 
49 the discontents involved in early industrialization, while the right 
ee the support of traditionalist elements in the society, until eventually 
the gystea came into an easy beloace between a modified left and right. iIn 
Aaia, the left is in power during the period of populaticn explosion and early 
industrialication, and must accept responsibility for ell the consequent 
miseries. As in the poorer arees of Europe, the Commmists exist to capitalize 
oz these discontents in camletely irresponsible fashion, and currently 

ere & major peacty, usually the second lergest in most Asien states. 

Given the existence of poverty-strickea messes, low levels of education, 
an elongeted pyremid elass structure, and the "premature" triuuph of the 
denceratic Left, the progucsis for the perpetuaticnm of polities] demeracy 

in Asie is bleak. The naticns which have the best prospects, Israel, Japan, 
Lebanon, the Philippines ead Turkey, tend to resemble Bureze ia one or more 
major Zacters, high educational lewel except Turkey), growing 
middle-class, end the retention of political legitimacy by noa-leftist groups. 
Latin America, underdevelopsd econcnically like Asia, is, however, 
politically more like Europe in the eerily 19th cemtury than like Asia tcday. 
ost Latin Amexican countries became independent states before the rise o? 
industrialion and Marxist ideologies, and contein stronghelds of treaitional 
eonservatisn. The countryside is often apolitical or traditinnel, and the 


leftist movements secure support primarily from the industrial proletariat. 


Latin fmerieaa Commmisis, for example, hare chosen the European Marxist 
path of orgenizing urben vorkers, rather the "Yenen way" of Mao, seeking 


a peasant base.~ I? Latin America is left to develop on its om, and is able 


Robert J. Alexander, Commumism in Latin Americas, (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1957). 
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to inerease its productivity and middle classes, there is e good chance that 
neny Latin American countries will foliow in the European direction. Recent 
developnents, including the overthrowal of a number of dictetorships, in 
lerge measure reflect the effects of an increased middle class, groving wealth, 
end increased education. There is, however, the great danger that these 
countries tay yet follow in the Prench and Itslian direction rather than that 
of northern Evrope, that the Coammnists will seize the leedership of the 
workers, end that the middle class will be alienated from democracy. 

The analysis of the social requisites Zor denceracy contained in 
this paper hss sought to identify seme, though obviously far from all, of 
tae structural conditions vhich ere linked to this political system. It haa 
becrn possible in a very limited fashicn to attempt same tests of the hypotheses 
suggested. These very prelininexy efforts to apply the method of science 
to Com tive political systems can still only be considered as illustrative 
since we con sey so little ebout actual variations in national social structures. 
Cousidsrably more research must be done specifying the bounGaries of various 
secieties elong many Aimensicas before reliable enalysis of the 
soxt attempted here can be done. Although the task obviously presents 
tromotcus GtPficulties, it is through such methods that we can move 
beyoud the conventional semi-literary methods of giving illustrative 
to support pleusibie interpretatiaas. 


The date evailable are, however, of e sufficiently consistent 


Character to strongly urge the conclusion that a more systematic and up-to-date 
version of Aristotle's hypothesis concerning the relationship of politieal . 
forms to social structure is valid. Unfortunately, es has been indicated 


ebove, this conclusion does not justify the optimistic liberal's hope that ean 
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inerease in wealth, in the size of the middle class, in education, and other ~ 
related factors will necessarily mean the spread of democracy or the 
stabilizing of democracy. As Max Weber, in discussing the chances for 
dgerocrecy in Russie in the early tventieth century pointed out: “The spread 


Western cultural and capitslist economy did not, ipso facto, guarantee 


shat Russia would also saequire the liberties which had accespenied their 
emergence in European nistory. . . European liberty had been bora in unique, 


rhens unrepeatable, circumstances at a time when the intellectual and naterial 


coniitions for it were exceptionally provitious."* 


These suggestions thet the peculiar concatenation of factors. vhich 
gave rise to western democracy in the ninetcenth century may be unique are 
not meent to be unduly pessimistic. In conclusion, I would iixe to repeat 
‘ii wores vritten scuctine ago ending a study dealing with the prospects 
for the spread of democracy in a mich more difficult universe, the trade 
union moverent, which ere equally epplicable to the problem discussed here. 


ithough the events end conditions which heve givenrise to end 
sustained dexceracy in the ITU (the Interrational Typographical Unica, 
the most democratic of all major American unions) are unique end are 
revely found in trade uni.cns or other voluntary lerge sccial organizcea- 
tioas generally, it would te fcolherdy to predict that democratic 
precesses sommow Gevelop elsewhere. The specific factors which 
wuiderlie ITU democracy ere not likely to be Guplicated elsewhere; 
bub the very ereat variety of factors present in the situstion suggesis 
that dsmecrasvie processes may Cavelop quite Gifrerent conditions 
mi take quite different forms. 


1. Richard Pipes, "Max Weber ond Russia," World Politics, 7 (1955), 


2. &. M. Lipset, NH. A. Trow and J. 8. Coleman, Union Democracy, 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956), p. 412. 
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Political democracy exists end has existed in a veriety of 


treumstences, even if it is moat commnly sustained by limited cluster 


of conditions. To understend more fully the various conditions under which 


1% hes existed may make possible the develcmment of democracy elsewhere. 
Denoeracy is not achieved by acts of will elone; but men's willis, throvgh 
ection, can shape institutions and events in directicns thet reduce or inerease 
the ehence for the development and survival of Gemoeracy. To pid men's actions 


in furthering democracy was in some measure Toequeville’s wurpose in 


stutying the . operation of American democrecy, and it remains perhaps the 
nost important substantive intellectual task which students of politics can 


Btili, set before themselves. 
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Party Systems in the United Kingdom and Commonwealth: 
auses, Resemblances, and Variations. 
by 


LESLIE LIPSON 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Prepared for delivery at the 1958 Armual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, St, Louis, Missouri, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September )-6, 1958 


1, Statement of the Problem 


There are good reasons for the increasing attention which political 
scientists have recently given to the study of parties, In a democratic | 
community the party system forms the focal point on which all political forces 
converge. Everything that is politically significant finds a place somewhere 
within the parties and in the relations between them, Conversely, everything 
that is done by the parties is relevant to politics, Thus, an extension of 
knowledge about the party system helps to wnravel the politics by which a 
people is governed, 


Why is it that the parties have come to occupy so crucial a role in 
the functioning of modern democracies? This question is inevitably implied in 
analyzing the subject of parties, but it is not always explicitly raised and 
answered, Since the argument of this paper does attempt an answer, it is 
fitting to start with a general picture of the place and functions of the party 
system on which the ensuing discussion will be based, 


The parties owe their importance in a democracy to this fact; It is 
they that provide the bridge to comnect the groupings of society with the 
institutions of the state, On the one side, society generates the clusters of 
interests which push their way into the political process. On the other side, 
there stand the constitutional regime, the men and machinery of government, 
the institutional structures which compose the state. The state exists within 
society, and society permeates the state, But an intermediary is needed to 
provide a link between them--an intermediary which, to perform its role, must 
belong partly to both, Such are the political parties, The party system 
functions as a conductor of energy and as a transformer, It receives the 
impulses that flow from society, transforms them into the current of politics, 
and then distributes it among the institutions of which the state is constructed, 
Conversely, it is the party system which fastens the impress of the state upon 
the plastic associations wherein men combine, 


Whatever lies in the middle will naturally be susceptible to influence 
from the two sides between which it is placed, This, of course, explains the 
difficulties that arise whenever one attempts to interpret the causes of a 
farty system, Precisely because the parties are located in between the state 
and its society and belong in some measure to both, it has been possible for 
researchers to argue with considerable plausibility for either factor as the 
prime determinant of party politics, Hence, two kinds of answer have been 
given to the question: "Why does this community have this kind of party system?" 
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Some have thought that the institutions of government are the primary source 
for the formation of parties and their duration, Others believe that the party 
system derives in the main from tne character cf the society around it. The 
location of the parties in the middie has invited this divergence, But it 
remains the province of scholarship to continus the search fcr the factors 
which seem to incline the issue on one side or the other, 


The purpose of this paper is to inquire into these problems in the 
case of five countries, These are the United Kingdom and the four ex«colonies 
which were the first to attain full self-government within the Commonwealthe= 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa, For comparative study of 
this topic, a more appropriate group than these five could scarcely be found, 
Ths party system which began to form in England after the Civil War of the 
seventeenth century was exported in the nineteenth to the overseas territories 
inhabited by emigrants of British stock, In Australia and New Zealand the 
indigenous populations were either too few in number or tco retarded in culture 
to affect the imported system. But elsewhere, the British tradition had to 
coexist with what it could not cconquer: In Canada with the descendants of 
France's ancien régime, and in Scuth Africa with an offshoot of seventeenth~ 
century Holland and a large majcrity cf tribally-divided Africans, The 
United Kingdom, its influence fortified by ancient heritage and present might, 
provided the model from which the Englishespesaking colonists derived their 
political attitudes and governmental structures, Here then was a situation 
where an identical pattern of institutions and ideas was transplanted to 
geographical regions remote from the place of origin and scattered from one 
another, As it struck root and grew, the exported system retained some of 
its inherited features, but mingied these with the characteristics acquired 
in the new environment, Also, as the process of nation~building required 
amaigamation into larger units, the federal principle was borrowed from the 
United States and adapted to the circumstances cf Canada and Australia, Thus, 
after the lapse of four or five generations, it was possible to observe in 
this group of countries both similarities and differences, It is these which 
provide the theme of this inquiry. The questions to be raised are these: 


What have been the causes of the party systems in these five countries? 
Whet are the reasons for the resemblances between the systems? 
Where they differ, why have these variations occurred? 


In order: to answor those guestious, this paper will attempt to describe 
the party systems which have emerged in the five countries under discussion, 

te assess the effect upon them of governmental institutions, 

to analyze how they were shaped by the sccial environment, 

and to sum up by svggesting how a comparative method may throw light 
on the nature and causes of the party system, 
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2. The Character of the Five Party Systems 


Since a causal interpretation must be preceded by a description of 
the subject under analysis, let us first survey the salient features of the 
five systems under review, In general, these can be summarized as examples 
either of a two-party system or of a fairly close approximation thereto. A 
two-party system can be defined as one which meets the following conditions: 


(1) At any given election, the chance of coming to power is 
shared by two parties, and no more than two, 


(2) One of these is able to take office by itself, without 
requiring third~party support. 


(3) With the lapse of time, two parties alternate in office, 


This list of criteria, besides what it affirms, contains certain implications, 
For example, it recognizes that, along with two major parties, the system may 
include some minor ones, Provided, however, that one of the major parties 
always has a clear majority and that no minor party succeeds in holding the 
balance, the system realistically considered still belongs to the two-party 
type. Also, allowance must be made for the time factor. As a people changes, 
so does its party system, Hence, if a particular party is based upon a certain 
interest and that interest declines, the party tends to decline with it; and 
another party, representing a rising interest, may take its place, During 

the transition, of course, a three=party system will develop, But the trend 

of a few elections will show whether this state of affairs is destined to be 
permanent or temporary, The occasional coexistence of three parties in a 
dynamic relationship does not seriously disturb the definition of a two-party 
system, if the latter be proven in time to be the norm to which the system 
always returns from its temporary deviations, 


Judged by these criteria, the United Kingdom nowadays has a two- 
party system and has had it for a long time, Its origins, as well as some 
phases of its evolution, remain a subject of disagreement among historians, 
and it is also arguable whether the term "party" can properly be applied to 
some of the parliamentary clusters which were mobilized in the eighteenth 
century by the Crown or by influential factions, These are the difficulties 
which inevitably attend the problem of devising categories to fit the facts 
with accuracy, Yet, be that as it may, a fundamental truth of British politics 
holds good after all the attempts to explain it away, The seventeenth century 
struggle between Royalists and Parliamentarians was followed by the eighteenth 
century alignment of Tories against Whigs, This in turn evolved in the next 
century into a conflict of Conservatives and Liberals, which has been converted 
Since 1931 into the battle between Conservatism and Labor. For three hundred 
years the main highway of British poiitics has channelled its traffic along 
two lanes.- The highway has frequently been rerouted, reconstructed, and 
resurfaced, and it now bears a much heavier load of traffic, But it has 
successfully carried the British people through their evolution from oligarchy 
to democracy, from a largely agricultural economy to one that is heavily 
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industrialized, and from the acquisition of @npire to the acceptance of 
Commonwealth, Small wonder that the two-party system has undergone transition 
and change, The greater wonder is that the system has been tough enovgh always 
to reappear, reassert itself, and endure, 


On a smaller scale, and in a society far younger and less complex 
than the British, the same story may be told of New Zealand, whose party system 
provides the closest parallel to that of the mother-country. This Dominion has 
now exercised responsible self-government for slightly more than a century. 

Its party system emerged through two formative decades (1856-76), in which the 
principal problems to be solved were those of immigration and public works, 
the Maori Wars, and central-provincial relations, The contest between groups 
then became polarized into a Conservative-Liberal fight. As, the working-class 
came of age politically and universai suffrage was achieved,“the Liberal party 
broadened into Liberal-Labour, Later, this hyphen lengthened into a split, 
and contemporaneously with Britain (from 1905 to 1931) New Zealand wrestled 
with the unstable equilibrium of three parties, The depression of the early 
nineteen-thirties restored the two-party system by impelling a coalition 
between the Conservatives (then called Reform) and what was left of the Liberals, 
Since that time to the present, a normal alternation in office has continued 
between Labour and their opponents, who currently are named National, Minor 
parties have occasionally formed themselves during the last sixty or seventy 
years==-usually in order to express and organize a syecial interest or some 
extreme viewpoint. But they have always evaporated quickly, like the morning 
dew, 


Canada, being a more complicated country than New Zealand, has 
experienced more complications in maintaining a two-party system, Within a 
few decades after federation, political contests had already fallen into the 
classic pattern, Two principal parties had emerged, which took their names 
(Conservative, Liberal) from Britain, but in their inner dynamics rather 
resembled the Republicans and Demecrats, Canada's size, along with the 
diversity of its groupings, and their regional concentration, has always 
facilitated the breakaway of special interests or areas, As a consequence, 
third and fourth parties have beenorganized fairly frequently. Often, these 
have been able to capture control of a province and there to maintain themselves 
in office throughout several elections, contemporary examples being Social Credit 
in Alberta and the C,C.F. in Saskatchewan. At the Dominion level, however, 
Conservatives and Liberals have been alternating in and out of office for three 
Quarters of a century, and it has been a rare exception for a third party to 
hold the parliamentary balance, Of recent decades, the most remarkable 


1. In order to avoid repeating here what I have already said in print, may I 
ask the reader to refer to my article "The Two-Party System in British 
Amexicen Poiitical Science Review, vol. XLVII, No. 2, June 1953, 
pp. 337=58, 

2. “For men, by 18893 for women, by 1893. 

3. This did happen, however, after the election of 1921 when a revolt of the 
western prairies produced an agrarian movement called the Progressives. 
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feature of Canadian national politics was the long supremacy of the Liberals, 
which was accompanied by a decline of the Conservatives and some fragmentary | 
representation for the Social Credit and the C.C.F, Had this paper been 
written two years ago, it would have been possible to argue that Canada no 
longer exhibited a two-party system, At that time, the four parties could have 
been evaluated in musical notation thus: the Liberals, a full note; the 
Conservatives, a half notes; with a quarter note each for C.C.F. and Social 
Credit. This would have counted up to two full notes, But, as every quantifier 
should know, an addition of fractions equalling two is not necessarily identical 
with a two-party system, Since the two federal elections of 1957 and 1958, 
however, the Liberal reign has terminated abruptly. What King passed on to 
Saint Laurent, the latter could not transmit to Pearson. The Conservatives, 
newly revivified and energeticaily led, are again ascendant; and, nationally 

at least, Social Credit was crushed and the C.C.F. is crumpled, The swing of 
the pendulum==to mix the metaphor==was more like the swish of a scythe} 


Australia became a Commonwealth thirty-three years later than Canada 
was created a Dominion, Hence, national party politics in Australia count 
less than six decades, But a definite pattern has already emerged in this 
period, The facts are easy enough to state, although their meaning is in 
dispute, The first decade of this century was occupied with putting the 
federal system into motion and with a coalescing of groups. The fight between 
protectionists and free traders tended for awhile to overshadow the other 
divisions and to twist the political interests into its particular mold, But 
once that issue had been resolved in favor of protection, the Australians 
developed the kind of party system with which they have now lived for five 
decades, On one side stands the Labour party. Its history has been a series 
of battles between a central discipline and the revolts against it. Arrayed 
against Labour are two parties, The chief of these, after frequent changes 
of name, has now resumed the Liberal label. The other is the Country party, 
which has maintained a separate existence ever since the early nineteen-twenties, 
How should the Australian system be classified? Plain though the answer seems, 
it is nevertheless in controversy, Some say that Australia has a three-party 
system, for the simple reason that the system does contain three parties? But 
others argue that this erithmetic has to be interpreted politically. The third 
member of the trio, the Country party, doss not function in complete independ: 
ence, nor does it fill the roll cf a balancer,;-It operates instead in a permanent 
coalition with the Liberals, Never does it conbine, either electorally or in 
office, with the Liberals, Hence, with a substance of truth one can assert 
that Australian politics are divided along the axis of Labour versus non- 
Labour, The latter side maintains two organizations, of which the weaker 
partner represents and increases the bargaining power of the rural elements. 
The Australian system, therefore, is a trio in form, a duet in function, 


Younger yet than Australia is the misnamed "Union" of South Africa, 
This is a geographical area which is occupied by a state that lacks a nation, 
&@ government that is one-fifth of a democracy, a minority living in perpetual 
fear of the majority, In a plural society where those of European descent are 
outnumbered by four to one and where government is the exclusive preserve of 
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a minority which is itself acutely split, the party system functions amid a 
nightmarish network of restrictions and distortions, Since the minority has — 
a monopoly of political participation, the parties "represent" only the dominant 
fifth of the population, Yet, all their calculations are powerfully influenced 
by the presence of the other four-fifths--who are disfranchised, discriminated 


against, and demoralised. Thus, in describing South Africa's party system one 
must allow for, but never forget, these basic limitations. Within their frame- 
work, a complex of tangled groupings has tended to sort itself out into a 

rough alternation between two parties. One party is formed by the majority 

of the Afrikaners, and they are opposed by tne minority of Afrikaners combining 
with the majority of those whose tongue is English, This division between 
groups, which runs primarily along linguistic and cultural boundaries, is 
widened by a difference of attitude towards the submerged majority, On the 
problem of race relations the fanatical extremists oppose the more moderate 
gradualists, Then, too, within the minority of dominant Europeans there are 
minorities which form splinter movements of their own-=<a Labour party to oppose 
the owners of capital, a Dominion or Federal party to resist the supremacy of 
Afrikanerdom over the English, a Liberal party to plead (valiantly, but 
fcrlornly) the noble doctrine of human equality, Such greups have hitherto been 
unable to make much gf a dent in the strength of the two big organizations-~ 
National and United.~ At the present moment, since the three elections of 19,8, 
1953, and 1956 recorded rising percentages of the votes in their favor, the 
Nationalist fanatics unfortunately have everything their own way, 


Such, then, is a short survey of the five systems, It supports the 

generalization that they conform principally to the two-party model. But the 

variations and deviations are quite as significant as the norm, What therefore 

— to be explained are the reasons both for the norm and for the departures 
om it, 


3e The Structure of Government and its Influence on the Parties 


According to the institutional explanation, the primary factor which 
shapes the party system is the machinery cf government, The stuff of politics 
is regarded as so much molten material, taking its form from the mold that the 
State imposes, Party warfare is conducted in order to capture control of the 
government; and consequently, on this reasoning, it is the nature of govern~ 
rental institutions that imposes the organization and tactics to which the 
parties conform, Applying this logic, some scholars have considered two-party 
politics the result of such factcrs as the cabinet system, or the power of 
dissolution, or the electoral apportionment into single-member districts where 
a bare plurality wins, The present question, therefore, is this: In these 


1, In the mid-twenties, however, Labour had sufficient votes to enter into 
coalition withHertzog against Smuts, on a policy of monopolising the best 
jobs for the white workers, Also, when Halan's Nationalists first came to 
office in 188, they needed the parliamentary backing of the small Afrikaner 
party under Havenga which they later absorbed, 
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five countries how uniform, how different, are the institutions which could 
have a bearing on the character of the party system? And is there a discernible 
connection between these institutions and the parties? 


At first glance, one is struck by the amount of overall similarity in 
the institutions by whichthe five covntries are governed, But at the same time 
certain differences are apperent and it is the explanation of the reasons for 
them which calls for further analyzing. To begin with, there is complete 
uniformity in the use of the cabinet system, The fusion of parliamentary and 
executive leadership in the hands of the same persons is a distinctively 
British contribution to the art of constitution=making and is invariably 
followed throughout the Commonwealth, Rule by’ cabinet is the rule, To this 
there are no exceptions, Differences do exist, however, in the effects of the 
cabinet's power and in the techniques by which it is exercised, In certain of 
- these countries, for example, the threat of dissolution has virtually atrophied 
and can no longer be considered essential-~if indeed it ever was--either for 
maintaining discipline in the majority ranks or for perpetuating a two-party 
alignment, Seventy years elapsed in New Zealand (1881 to 1951) before a 
general election was called prior to the expiration of parliament's full term, 1 
The reason for this is simply that New Zealand's elections have been triemial, 
and it was therefore unnecessary to shorten the life of a parliament, Notwith- 
standing this fact, both the two-party system and the discipline within the 
parties have continued in force. 


In Australia, too, early dissolutions have become superfluous because 
the regular federal elections are held triennially, as in New Zealand, But in 
one important respect the Australian parliament differs from those of Great 
Britain, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa, It retains its original 
bicameral character, in fact as well as in form, Following the pattern of the 
United States, the six States are represented in the Senate as equal units, 
and the terms of Senators are staggered, Consequently, a conflict between the 
two Houses can occur, if Labour controls one House while the non-Labour coalition 
controls the other, Because of this situation, the Liberal Prime Minister, 

Mr. Menzies, took advantage in 1951 of the constitutional provision that 
authorizes a double dissolution, But this did not take place because of any 
defect in the worl:ing of the party system as such, It was the result, rather, 

of an institutional contradiction, Cabinet government, to be effective, requires 
not checks and balances, but a concentration of political authority in one place, 
Hence, wherever it functions in full force, the cabinet has either crippled or 
crushed bicameralism; and the ability of one chamber to eliminete its rival has 
been reinforced by the logic of the two-party system which necessitates a 
hajority for one party over its opposition, Thus the power of dissolution, to 
the extent that it survives nowadays in Australia, is a consequence of the 

party system and not a cause of it. 


1. Except for the’ occasions of World Wars I and II, and the depression of the 
early thirties, on which occasions Parliament extended its own duration, 
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The Australian case, however, contains other implications whose broad 
effects should be comparatively viewed, Australian bicameralism is the product 
of Australian federalism, One must therefore consider whether the institutional 
difference between a federal and a unitary constitution has any effect on the 
number of parties within the political system, Let us suppose that one were to 
rank the five countries on a scale according to their proximity to the poles of 
unitary or federal government, The order, without any doubt, would be as 
follows: 


Unitary 
New Zealand 
United Kingdom 
South Africa 
Canada 
Australia 


Federal 


How does such a‘ ranking correlate with the party systems of the same countries? 
In my judgement, fairly closely. The countries in which the two-party system 

is most firmly established are the very two whose institutions are most 
definitely centralized and unitary. On the other hand, the states which are 
federal or quasi-federal are precisely those in which the problem of the third, 
and even the fourth, party has continued to present itself, A person who 

favors the institutional argument will, therefore, be disposed to contend that 
federalism is an impediment to two-party monopoly, Just because an intermediate 
level of government exists, a party whose prospects for national power are 
slender may prevail in a state or province, Hence, it would seem to follow that 
federalism tends to encourage a multiplicity of parties, If so, this indicates 
how the governmental structure helps to shape the party system. 


On that point, briefly to anticipate the view for which I shall argue 
later, it would certainly appear that the party system is correlated with the 
degree of centralization on the reverse in the machinery of state. But to 
assert that one factor causes the other is an wproven inference, Rather, it 
may be held that both factors--the type of party system and the pattern of 
institutions--are themselves the joint product of another, more fundamental 
determinant that is as yet undisclosed, Should this be true, the correlation 
between the parties and either a unitary or a federal government would resemble 
the relation between sibling and not that between parent and child. 


There remains one further institutional arrangement to consider, 
namely the electoral system, It is through the machinery of elections that the 
voters choose between alternative policies and candidates, By means of elections 
the parties place their representatives in pclitical office. Hence, it is self- 
Ssvident that a connection exists between parties and elections, that their 
relationship is direct and immediate, and that the influence of one factor upon 
the other is causal in character, What is in doubt, however, is the crucial 
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issues which is the cause, and which is the effect? Generally it has been 
assumed~ that the electoral machinery is the cause which produces effects upon 
the party system. My own research, however, leads me to the opposite conclue 
sion--that it is primarily the party system which molds the electoral system, 
The parties, as it appears to me, determine which type they will employ among 
the available varieties of apportionment and voting. What they select is the 
type which best suits their own interest, and that interest is, of course, to 
preserve and perpetuate themselves, Naturally, once the electoral system has 
been adopted and goes into operation, it produces a recivrocal effect upon the 
parties which brought’ it into being, Normally, this effect is to buttress and 
strengthen them, But, such being the nature of the political process, whenever 
the existing parties and electoral methods afford inadequate recognition to new 
interests and groupings which arise within society, the iatter will succeed in 
making their own way, Thus, despite what is frequently considered the 
"inevitable" tendency of the single-member district system to militate against 
the weakest party of three, the British Labour Party was able to survive and 
grow, and then to supplant the Liberals, And precisely the same has happened 
in New Zealand as in Great Britain, 


A comparison of the electoral systems that are in use in these five 
countries discloses some significant facts, In Great Britain, Canada, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, the single-~member district system prevails, 
the winner in the district being the candidate with a plurality, This method 
of apportionment, which evolved in the mother-country between 1832 and 1885, 
was exported to the maturing colonial territories during that period, Simul- 
taneously the suffrage was extended to the whole adult male population, and 
the very parties which were responsible for the extension were opening their 
doors to new members, When two parties dominate the pclitical scene, they are 
likely to favor the single-member district system just because its distortions, 
its lack of proportionalism, ere an impediment to the growth of new parties, 
If, however, a third party does appear on the scene, one of two consequences 
follows, The third party may become potent enovgh to replace one of the 
existing major parties and thereby restore the two-party system, If it can do 
this, as in Great Britain, the electoral system then continues without change 
because there is no reason to alter it, Or, the third party may be permanently 
added to the other two, so that the party system itself changes, In this case, 
it is both convenient and sensible to modify the electoral system subsequently, 
Indeed, this is what occurred in Australia, the one country of this group 
which forms the exception that proves the rule, ‘here, the Country party was 
organized after World War I to increase the political power of the farmers on 
the anti-Labour side, The electoral system was then changed to conform with 
the altered character of the party system, Since it was expected that farmers 
would give their support first to the Country party, and next to the other 
non-Labour party, the electoral method which was adopted was that of the single 
transferable vote--a device preciscly suited to the politics of a tri-party 


1. For instance, by Professor Maurice Duverger in Les Partis Politiques. 
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system wherein two of the members were normally expected to coalesce against 
the third, Clearly in this case, the partysystem formed itseif first and then 
modified the electoral machinery to conform to its political requirements. 


This point--namely, that the party system is supreme over the 
electoral system, and not the reverse=-may be further illustrated by some 
evidence from New Zealand. There, in the first two dscades of this century, 
the Labour group split off from the Liberzls and organized their own party, 

The Liberals, who were dominant from 1890 to 1905, begen to read the writing 

on the wall as Labour mobilized and as the old Conservative opposition regrouped 
itseif under the name of Refoxm, In order to forestall the rise of a Labour 
party, the Liberals, while they still held a parliamentary majority, introduced 
a second ballot to provide for a run~off election in ¢onstituencies where no 
candidate had obtained a majority. This second ballot was in operation for 

two elections only=<-those of 1908 and 1911. It did not achieve the aims of 

its proponents, Despite its mechanics, the Labour party did grew and the 
Reform party increased its strength until in 1912 it was able to form a 
government. Then Reform used its parliamentary majcrity to abolish the 

seconc baliot, In short, it was the politics of the party system which proved 
triumphant over the electoral system, and not the mecnanics of the latter 

which determined the shaping of the former, 


To summarize this part of the discussion, one observes that the 
institutions of government are remarkably similar in the five countries, The 
most noteworthy exceptions are the electoral system in Australia and the use 
of a federal structure in that country and Canada, A relation does exist 
between these institutional differences and the variations in the party systems. 
It remains now to be seen whether the differences and similarities both in the 
party systems and the institutions of government are related to some further 
factor yet more pervasive and more penetrating, Fer that, I: turn to the 
Composition of the societies in question, since it is of their politics that 
parties and state are the manifestations, 


4. The Composition of Society and the Politics of its Parties: 


To inquire into all aspects of a society which ere politically 
relevant would go far beyond the scope of this paper, What can and must be 
dons, however, is to look at one feature in the composition of society which 
has a direct and immediate bearing upon the character of the party system. 
Parties are groupings into which a people subdivides in order that policies 
may be debated and programs executed, That groupings into parties are political 
in nature is self-evident, What needs clarifying is the relation between the 
parties and the other groupings of which a society is interlaced. Not all of 
these are always and necessarily political, But virtually any social grouping 
may acquire this significance, and many of them will from time to time become 
politically charged, The particular aspect of a society's structure which I 
am exploring here is its heterogeneity or homogeneity. The assumption is 
Simply that a party system is certain to be influenced by the groupings in 
Society, and is likely to reproduce either their complexity or simplicity, 
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A people "fundamentally at one" to cite Lerd Balfour's phrase, ~ would not be 
expected to sustain the same party politics as "a house divided against itself," 
Race, religion, language, occupation, class, property and income are among the 
principal constituents of a sociel order, So, when the racial, religious and 
linguistic groupings tend to coincide, political organization will generally . 
be more cohesive than if these groupings crisscross with one another and if the 
same persons recombine differently in terms of economic status and occupation, 
To examine the validity of these assumptions, one must study the effect of the 
components of the social order upon the character of the party system, 


The mother-country supplied to its colonies, as they matured, not 
only a framework of government but also a model for party politics, In point 
of time, Britain's two-party system stems from beginnings which long antedate 
the grant of responsible self-government to territories overseas, But that 

. game party system did develop further because of Britain's own domestic 
evolution and was being more completely organized simultaneously with its 
transplentation to other continents, In a dual sense, therefore, the British 
model is both prior to and contemporary with, the systems that sprang up in 
the Dominions, 


The story of the British party system is so long and complicated 

that the need for compression in a paper such as this involves the risks of 
oversimplification and apparent dogmatism, Nevertheless, there are certain 
salient features about which some reasonable generalizations can be offered. 

As long as the monarch possessed reél power, any genuine alternation of parties 
was impossible, The Civil War of 1641-9 marked a division of society into 

two sides which could not compcse their differences throvgh the existing frame- 
work of government, The supremacy of Parliament was a necessary institutional 
accompaniment of a party system, since Parliament provided the forum where 
parties could engage in regular public debate, Gradually, the controversies 

of the Restoration period crystcliized into a Whig-Tory dichotomy, imparting 

a modicum of coherence to the eighteenth«century gambits of aristocratic 
interest, influence, and intrigue. Such a dualism corresponded with the social 
divisions of that era, Granted that politics were a function of the upper © 
Classes, i.e. of the minority, opinions tended to polarise around two issues-- 
one economic, the other religious, In a society that was largely agricultural 
and rural, but was acquiring colonies and increasing its external commerce, 

two interests were opposed. On one side were the majority of landowners, On 
the other, the minority of landowners were allied with the mercantile interest, 
In the religious sphere, the ecclesiastical settlement which had been imposed 
after the Restoration and reaffirmed after the flight of James II provided the 
boundary line for a second split. The dominant Church of Ingland displayed 

its intolerance not only to Jews and Catholics, but also to Nonconformist 


1, From his introductory essay to The English Constitution by Walter Bagehot, 
"The World's Classics" edition (Oxford, 1928) p. xxiv. 
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Protestants, Hence, two parties existed in the religious field--those who 
wore for the established Church, and those who were not. Most important of 
all, however, was the fact that the alignment of groups on the religious issue 
tended to correspond with the economic bifurcation. The country squires, for 
the most part, were rurale-minded, royalist, Anglican, and Tory, Their opponents 
were more friendiy to commerce, more tolerant of dissent, more loyal to 
Parliament, and Whig. 


With the groundwork thus laid for a two-party system, nineteenth 
century Britain was required to adjust its politics to an economic transformation 
and its social aftermath, The eccnomic change was widespread industrialization; 
the social change, urbanism; the political rasult, democracy, The effect upon 
the parties of industrialization, although delayed fcr a generation by the 
Napoleonic Wars, was to heip the descendents of the Whigs, then called Liberals, 
Demanding a revolution in economi.c policy, the Liberals supported the reform 
of governmental institutions as its precondition. Thus in 1832, they won for 
the urban middle class a measure of representation in Parliament and therewith 
a political ascendancy which lasted for four decades, Conversely the 
Conservatives, identified with the landed interest, were split and crushed. 
Later in the century, hcwever, by a strange irony, the same forces which had 
once aided the Liberals turned te their disadvantage and redounded to the 
benefit of their opponents, When the welfare of the working class became the 
overriding issue, some of the Liberals were unwilling to incur the higher 
taxation and the extension of governmental functions which social services 
involved, Thus commenced the suscession of breaks which culminated in the 
disintegraticn of the once-mighty Liberals, But while the need for further 
change destroyed the party which had elevated reform into a philosophy, the 
Conservatives discovered that changes, after their adoption, acquire a con-= 
servative tinge and that the landed aristocrat could tax a factory owner for 
the welfare of the factory worker, With the enfranchisement. of the industrial 
and agricultural laborers in i867 and 188), the underprivileged were finally 
in a position to use liberty to cbtain equality; and, since their strength lay 
in the solidarity of numbers, they organized their own party, Caught in between, 
the Liberals cracked into further splinters, which flew off--left and right==to 
ccalesce with Conservatism or Labour, helping thereby to liberalise the former 
and constitutionalise the latter, 


Contemporary Britain, for all its size and inner diversities, has 
&@ compactness and solidarity which underlie the two-party system, Its economy 
is overwhelmingly industrial and commercial; its way of life, predominantly 
urban; its religions, strongly Protestant; its race, homogeneous;~and its 
political union, an English majority far out-numbering the Scots, Welsh, and 
Ulstermen, Under these circumstances, the party system reflects, on the whole, 
the surviving elemerts of horizontal stratification in the British economy 
and social order, The Labour Party hes mobilized the bulk of the wage-earners 
along with a section of the middle-class and the intelligentsia, The wper= 
Class and well-to-do, the farmers, the majority of the middle-class, and a 


1, Though, because of West Indian immigration, an incipient color question 
now exists on a small scale, | | | 
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minority of the wage-earners vote Conservative, Finally, those who have an 
allergy to mammoth organization, and who echo individualistically "a plague on 
both your. houses", will continue to inscribe a protest vote for the Liberals-~= 
especially at bye-elections, where the control of Parliament is seldom affected, 


I interpret the British party system, then, as the outcome of an 
ancient social order which has now attained a fundamental harmony; whi.ch there# 
fore divides easily into two sides whose opposition is conducted within mutually 
agreed limits; which has evolved aleng with, and has helped to cause, the frame~ 
work of institutions that suit its purpose, It is this system which has 
provided an example for the English-speaking inhabitants of Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and South Africa, But the societies which have developed in these 
countries are not identical with the British, nor are their peoples derived — 
solely from the British Isles, In terms of homogeneity and its opposite, it 
_ is fairly evident that New Zealend and Australia contain societies which are 
more homogeneous than that of Britain, whereas the Canadian and South African 
societies are much more heterogenecus, How, then, are these social variations 
related to the party systems? 


The simplest in structure of all these societies is the one in 
New Zealand, the coumtry whose party system is the closest akin to the British, 
The people of New Zealand are hcnogensous to a rare degree, They have the 
population of Philadelphia spread over an area as big as Oregon. The Huropeans, 
who outnumber the Maoris by ten to one, are drawn, to the extent of 984, from 
the British Isles, Of these, the great majority were English or Scots and 
Protestant, and are descended frcem emigrants of the working class and lowere 
middle class, Although farming provides nine-tenths of the country's export 
wealth, farmers ceased long ago to be in a majority and have also lost the 
advantage of special apportionment under the electoral law, The demand for 
higher living standards, equally spread, has led to a moderate urban development, 
But, instead of one dominant metropolis, New Zealand has four main centers, 
spaced apart from north to south, For political purposes, the people divide 
along two axes: the city folk versus the fermers, and those who heve less 
against those who have more, The farmers form a bloc which seldom™ splits, 
But, being insufficient to win an election, they need to coalesce with some 
urban interests in order to produce a majority, The result is their allianee 
with importers, businessmen, and higher-income professional people, Thereby, 
the National Party is cemented together, On the other side, the Labour Party 
enjoys the full allegiance of the industrial workers, With these, it unites 
in the cities many cf the lower=paid white-collar employees of government and 
of private firms, For the Nation2i Party the problem is to hold together its 
rural and urban wings; for Labour, its industrial and white-collar supporters, 
A loosening of either tie is usually enovgh to produce an electoral swing and 
thus to change the party in power, 


046 


1, Occasionally, however, and in times of falling prices overseas, the dairy 


pring may break from the sheep farmers, and, as in 1935, some will vote 
our. 
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What New Zealand politics would be like if its social structure 

were projected onto a larger scrsen can readily be seen in the case of its 
neighbor, the Commonwealth of Australia, In many of their besic characteristics 
the two countries are identical, But the sub-groups which exist in Australia 
are proportionately larger then their New Zealand counterparts, This fact 

has intensified their sense of separateness and aggravated their frictions, 
with consequences which are immediately observable in the party system. In 
terms of race, language and national origins, the Australians are remarkably 
homegeneous, In religion, however, because rather more Irish emigrated to 
Australia than to New Zealend, the number of Catholics amounts to 27% as 
against 14% in the smaller Dominion. This is politically relevant because 

the bulk of the Catholics (for the same reasons that formed them into Democrats 
in the U.S.A.) early joined the Labour Party, where their concentration makes 
them a powerful force, Aiso owing to their geographical distances from one 
another, the regional sentiments are more pronounced in Australia than 

New Zealand and explain why one country adopted,and the other abandoned, a 
federal constitution, The antagonisms between classes, end between city and 
country, are also more sharply felt in Australia. In practically every state 
over two-fifths of the population are to be found in the capital city; and in 
the rural areas the pastoral industry had to adapt to conditions of climate 
which required huge "runs" for the sheep to graze and led to cleavages between 
the owners and their laborers. Hence the Australian party system accurately 
reflects the same two lines of scecial division as in New Zealand--but with 

two important differences, The city-covntry conflict has fostered two parties 
on the anti~Labour side, The Countzy Party represents many of the farmers, 
while a minority of them join with the urban business interests in the Liberal 
Party. Labour has the backing of the industrial workers and many of those in 
the lower paid clerical jobs, Maintaining unity on the Labour side, however, 
has proven difficult, The party was split acutely in World War I on the issue 
of conscription, in the depression of the early nineteen-thirties over the 
choice between radical or orthodox finance, and since 19l;7 between its Catholic 
right-wing and a left wing which veered close to the Communists, When Labour 
are diviced, the other side are sure to hold power. When Labour are unified, 
they can teke advantage of the city-country feud and oust their opponents 

from office, Thus, the system described above as a duet in function and a 
=~ in form corresponds appropriately to the patterns of the Australian 
society. 


The country which comes next in order of social complexity is Canada, 
It has produced a distinctive brand of politics and a party system which 
supplies the nearest parallel to tnat cf the United States. Canada consists 

of two cultures which have coexisted for nearly two centuries but have not 
fused; They are divided by language, religion, and political memories, and 

the capacity of the minority to survive is reinforced by its geographical 
Concentration and its "peculiar institution", the Church, The art of governing 
Canada is exceedingly difficuit., So far, only three men--Macdonald, Laurier, 
and King--heve fully mastered its secret, For the politics of the Dominion 
require the maintenance of a delicate equilibrium among forces which are for 
the most part centrifugal, Externally, Canadians are drawn to influential 
Poles both east and south, The Mngiish-speaking are pulled by trade and 
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sentiment to Britains; the French-speaking to France--but of the ancien regime, 
not of the contemporary Republic. Southward, the natural alignment of the 
North American continent has attracted Canadians to the United States for 

the mutual benefits of trade, defense, and propinquity, Internally, a country 
whose north is sparsely settled and whose people are stretched east-west in 

a narrow band from Newfoundland to Vancouver Island is divided into the 

five well-marked regions of the Maritimes, the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes, 
the Laurentian Shield, the Prairies, and the Pacific sicpe of the Rockies, 

The function of the federal government at the center is to hold the balance 
between the two cultures, among the domestic regions, et: between the 

United States and Western Europe. Under these conditiczs, the party which | 
keeps in power is the one which can discover a lowest common multiple of the 
contending interests, Thus, statesmanship in Canada becomes synonymous with 
compromise. 


The two main parties of Canada are best described as federal unions 
within a federal union, The strategy of their opposition is dictated by two 
recurring factors; the unity of Quebec, and the tendency for people to vote 
one way provincially and another way nationally. For many decades Quebec 
was the "solid South" of Canada. Each of the major parties owed its long 
period of ascendancy to support from that province. But the retention of 
power at Ottawa has been consistent with continved cpposition from the pro- 
vincial capitals, What was so significant during the long Liberal hegemony 
was that effective party conflict virtually ceased at the federal level and 
also within most of the provinces, but was still conducted between the two 
levels, Only a few years ago, many provinces for all practical purposes had 
produced one=party regimes, since fer many elections in a row there had been 
no political change, Equally significant was the fact that the Liberals, 
though lording it at Ottawa, did not control the majority of provincial 
governments, Thus, Duplessis! Union Nationale was ascendant in Quebec; the 
Conservatives ruled Ontario; the C,C.F. was dominant in Saskatchewan, as was 
Social Credit in Alberta, Yet some of the very districts which chose these 
parties provincially were voting for the Liberals nationally, What this 
must mean is that in Canada the effective line of political division is drawn 
between the nation and its component regions, Indeed, even when the party 
that controls the province is nominally the same as the one prevailing at 
Ottawa, conflict can still occur between province and Dominicn--a striking 
example being the fight in the nineteen-thirties between Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King and Premier Hepburn of Ontario, 


It is these fundamental tendencies that are reflected in the history 
of Canadian politics, Because of the regional diversities in the Canadian 
economy and the geographical distribution of languages’ and religions, Canadians 
express their preferences on one set of issues locally, on another set nation= 
ally, Hence, as many as four or five parties may deminate the several provinces, 
At the center, however, that party prevails which cements a winning coalition 
by compromises and conciliation, Thus, following the same line of argument, - 

One can see why the federal system, as such, is not the cause of the Canadian 
party-complex. Both the party system and federalism, in my judgement, are the 
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consequences of the same social factors, The federal structure is well-suited 
to the diversities of Canada's regions and cultures; and the parties, major 

end minor, which flow from these very diversities support and use that structure 
for their political ends, 


Last to be considered is the most heterogeneous of the societies 
discussed in this study, Viewed cumulatively, South Africa exhibits all of 
the diversities of Canada--plus the tremendous complication of the size of 
the non-European majority. Also, in two respects the position of the English- 
speaking South Africans differs from that of Inglish~-speaking Canadians, In 
the former country they ave the minority group within the European minority, 
whereas in Canada they still cutnumber the fertile French, Also, in South 
the memories of armed conflict between English-speaking and Afrikaners 
reach back to as recent a date as the beginning of this century; and the 
bitterness of military defeat has increased the determination of extreme 
Afrikanerdom for a political revenge, 


Because non-Eurcnsans ere net permitted to participate in elections 
(save to the limited extent that the Colcured may vote in the Cape), the 

pivot for South African parties lies at the point where the Afrikaner group 
splits into fanatics and moderates, When there were enough of the moderates, 
their alliance with the English-speaking minority could produce victories for 
the United Party==the party of which Botha and Smuts were leeders, But the 
Afrikaner moderates are always threatened by their ow extremists, In this 
way, Hertzog rebelled against Botha, as Malan did later against Hertzog. Since 
19:8 the program of apartheid hes served as the rallying cry for the fanatics, 
who have thus far outmanoeuvered their opponents by appeals to prejudice, fear, 
and white supremacy. 


= South African society is subdivided both vertically and horizontally, 
The horizontal layers are racial, with the whites occupying the narrow apex 
at the top of the pyramid, Vertically, they are themselves split by language, 
religion, economic status, and the bitterness of the past, Since all lines 

of cleavage tend to coincide, each rsinforces the other, In this way, there 
has arisen amceng the dominant whites a system of two major parties flanked by 
a number of splinters, But the nub of this party system is that it does not 
include and represent the majerity, Instead, it serves merely to organize 

the fear for the mejority which the minority entertain, Since South Africa 
comprises not one society, but several which have been superimposed in a 
hierarchy, the party system reflects the restrictions by which the country is 
crippled, Clearly, if the Liberal viexpoint were ever to prevail, one would 
expect to see many more parties in the arena, 


Equaliy clearly one can observe that the institutions of government 
adopted in South Africa do not acccrd with the natural requirements of its 
Plural society. The countiy was ill-fitied for a constitution which enshrines 
the British principle of perliamentary supremacy and establishes no legal 
checks to restrain the majority in the parliament, A federal structure, and 
certain internal checks and belances, would have been the appropriate means of 
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safeguarding minority rights--and also, in this case, the rights of the Bantu 
majority, But the parliamentary form and, with it, a structure that leans 
more to the unitary than the federal were preferred by Smuts because the 
minority'!s fear of the majority made them seek protection by concentrating 
the coercive powers of government at cone focal point, South Africa, therefore, 
offers an example of both a party system and an institutional framework which 
result from the attempt of the few to preserve a position of privilege in a 
divided society, 


5. Comparisons and Conclusions 


What conclusions can be drawn from the comparisons undertaken in 
this survey? In thse process of transplanting the British way of governing, 
the amount that has been retained is perh2ps more striking than the amount 
that was modified, Modifications there were bound to be since structures 
and processes do not emerge the same when their social accompaniments are 
altered, The British who emigrated to the Colonies were not an exact statis 
tical cross«section of the original society, since the upper class element 
was far smaller and less influential. Moreover, in Canada and South Africa 
the British were condemed to coexist with other cultures which they had 
forcibly brought under their jurisdiction. In the homogeneous societies, 
party politics are founded, almost exclusively, on economic divisions, Hence 
it is in the United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zeaiand, that a Labour Party 
has become strong, and not in South Africa or Canada, In the societies where 
language, religion, and race create their own affiliations, party politics 
are influenced as strongly by these groupings as by the economic, In the 
plural societies the attitudes cf sub-groups towards the structure of governe 
ment and the principles of politics will vary with their numerical strength, 
The party system of a people fundamentally at one can readily absorb the small 
electoral swings which turn a minority into a majority and result in a change 
of Ministry. But the exercise of majority power is quite differently viewed 
in such a country as Canada and South Africa, French-speaking Canadians are 
tenaciously jealous of minority rights and normally uphold the provincial 
position against the Dominion. Likewise in South Africa, and notably in 
Natal, the English-speaking minority hes become sensitive to the need for 
safeguards=~especially nowadays when Afrikaner extremism is rampant, 


It is these cross-currents within society which inject the motive 
force into the party system and through it, determine how the institutions 
cf the state will fimction. The same factors, moreover, supply a different 
content to such familiar labels and concepts as Liberal and Conservative, 
Conservatism in any system derives its ethos from the nature of that which 
it seeks to conserve. Thus an inhabitant of Quebec who wishes to keep his 
language, Church, end social order intact stands on the right-wing of Canadian 
Politics, although in many national elections he has found it his interest to 
vote for a party which calls itself Liberal, Also on the right-wing, but 
defending a different status quo, are the financial interests of Toronto, In 
such a country as New Zealand, the center of political gravity has moved so 
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far over on the left that the conservatism of the National Party would be 
dammed as outright communism by many a conservative in cther lands. On the 
other hand, in South Africa the politics of fear have given such an impetus 
to racial reaction that the vaunted moderation of the United Party appears 
wishy-washy and ineffectual on any comparative scale of liberalism, 


To sum up, then, it is these groupings in society and their psycho- 

logical consequence in human attitudes which provide the substance for a 
party system, These also will mold the structure of government and modify 
its use, That structure can itself impinge upon the party system, But the 
dominant parties will always alter the structure, by law or custom, when 
their interests demand it, The merit of a comparative method is that it 
serves, better than any other, to illuminate these relationships which, if 
observed within a single system, are more likely to remain obscure, 
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The issues of methodology have come to occupy an increasing proportion of 
professional time in political science, but that area of interest is distin~ 
guished from the conventional fields of the discipline by its lack of intrinsic 
objectives, Methodology, at best, is something of a staff function, serving 
the process of discove:ry in conventional fields, However, the absence of in- | 
trinsic goals for methodology leaves that subject especiaily liable to the winds 
of fad and fashion and without criteria of relevance for its propositions ad~ 
vanced, As a tentative, introductory criterion, it is suggested that the pro- 

_ cedures of research must be responsive to the questions asked, the nature and 
conditions of inquiry, and the material limitations of the enterprise.. General 
discussions of method, apart from the problems and conditions of inquiry, lend 
themselves to the inclusion of large elements of nonsense. in an effort to 
avoid that result, the present paper raises certain issues of method against 
the background of a completed study. 


. The outline of this paper will follow its three principal objectives. The 
first objective is to illustrate the use of the case approach in the examina- 
tion of certain problems to which that approach seems particularly adapted. 

The Second is to point out advantages of the approach under certain conditions 

of inquiry, and the final objective is to argue for a more intensive and critical 
use of the case approach in those circumstances to which it applies, 


A Case Study in Practice 


The substantive study on which this paper will focus was drawn from the 
context of a much larger inquiry into the relationships of government and social 
process, The principal hypotheses of that larger research were that (1) the. 
body of social habits and belief -- the culture of a community -- is largely 
determined by the manner in which the community is ruled, and that (2) substan- 
tial change in the nature of government will be reflected in cultural change 
and social disorganization, 


The problem of that larger study ~- the relationship of government to cul- 
ture -- is precisely the type of circular problem which normally defies system- 
atic examination, blunts the most refined tools of inquixy, and gives rise to 
large quantities of poetic nonsense, For governments are, in the main, the in- 
struments created by society to achieve public ends, While the tool may shape 
the hand of the user or bend his back, it remains an artifact of the culture 
itself, A government both reflects and reacts upon the society of the governed, 
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If we are to study only the consequences of a form of government for the society, 
the task of methodology is to arrest this circular relationship of variables 

and avoid the type of trap in which one sees, in the relationship of eggs to 
egg-cups, the evidence of some grand design. 


The specific method of approach was to discover instances of government 
for examination where those governments were not responsive or responsible to 
the people ruled. It should be clear that the problem is in no way removed 
simply by reducing the scope of the study to the "laboratory" setting of campus 
or township government, Reductions are sometimes valuable though often subject 
to abuse. The real issue here was to find cases of government set apart from 
the values and behaviors of the subjects, Such cases are provided with dra- 
matic clarity by prison government. ; 


The appearance of those conditions in which the problem could be studied 

in the relatively closed interactional systems provided by prisons recommended 
the case method as a suitable research tool. Further advantages were provided 
by the fact that casesof prison government could be so selected as to provide | 
for a high degree of comparability in physical environments, population charac- 
teristics, and the main dimensions of behavior, Holding such factors relatively 
constant by selection of cases, the larger study concentrated on two cases of 
prison government which indicated substantial differences on an authoritarian - 
- liberal continuum. One institution which exemplified the liberal extreme 

(the setting for the specific study outlined below) was completing a decade of 
change from repressive, authoritarian patterns to its present practices of 
government, 


It is impossible to detail the 1,000 elements of procedure which, in sum, 
characterized each institution as authoritarian or liberal, The traditional 
ways of prison government have been studied as a model of autocracy, and the 
historical pattern has been to treat the subjects of that government as face- 
less and worthless numbers, without rights and goals of their own.* Hence, 

it was no problem to discover the penal regime which illustrated a repressive, 


1. Oahu Prison as of a decade ago and the Central Prison of North Carolina in 
1953 provided examples of an extreme authoritarian government. The study drew 
upon two years of experience in QCsahu Prison in 19])5-47 and a systematic study 
of Central Prison's government and inmate society in 1953. The major part of 
the larger research and the study on which the specific illustration given 
below is based involved a year of field work in Oahu Prison during 195))-55, 
after its decade of transition was nearly complete, 


2. Norman A, Polansky, "The Prison as an Autocracy," The Journal of Criminal 
law and Criminology, XXXIII (May-June, 192), 16 
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authoritarian state and its related way of life. Discovery of a case 
which could be called liberal was more difficult but not impossible, 
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The term "liberal" hasnot been reserved here for such conventional pro- 
cedures as majority rule, Such procedures represent a means by which 
faith in the dignity and value of the person is institutionalized in 
government, but not the only means. In modern times, the practice of 
governments called "liberal" has been marked less by majority rule in 
any strict sense than by a concern for minority rights and, in the last 
analysis, the rights of man, Like the inmates studied here, modern man 
everywhere is subject to necessities over which he has no control, reg- 
ulations in which he has little voice, and the requirements of the ad-~ 
ministrative state, Where liberal government survives, its faith in the 
ultimate dignity of the individual must be institutionalized in forms of 
government far different from the town meeting. Hence, the term "liberal" 
in this study was applied to ways of governing which express a concern 
for the will and welfare of the subject, belief in the ideal of a rule 
of law, and a regard for the worth of the person, Against that standard, 


it is possible to contrast civil or penal governments on an authoritar- 
ian - liberal scale, 


In the larger study, it was possible to compare differences in be- 
liefs and behaviors in the two prisons differently governed and to trace 
the consequences of governmental change in the single institution. The 
design of the research permitted the testing, in these societies in 
microcosm, of the type of propositions which Lewin, Lippitt, and White 


have advanced about social behavior in autocratic and democratic group 
atmospheres. 


It must not be assumed that the case method implies unsystematic 
and impressionistic techniques of data gathering simply because the well 
selected case may make such procedures relevant. Selection of the prison 
as the case for analysis made a large body of institutional records and 
statistics available as data, It also permitted the exploitation of a 
mass of excellent published scholarship on the prison community.4 Among 
the varied techniques employed in the general study were those of par- 


3e Ronald Lippitt, "Field Theory and Experiment in Social Psychology: 
Autocratic and Democratic Group Atmospheres," The American Journal of 


Sociology, XLV (July, 1939), 26-9, 


lh. Any set of examples cited to illustrate that body of literature 
should include: Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community, (Boston, The 
Christopher Publishing House, 190); Frederick E. Haynes, "The Socio- 
logical Study of the Prison Comunity," The Journal of Criminal Law and 


Criminolo 


(Nov. = Dec., 1948), 436; Lloyd E.Ohlin, Sociology and the 


Field of Corrections (New York, The Russell Sage Foundation, 1956); 


Clarence Schrag, "Leadership Among Prison Inmates," American Sociological 
Review, XIX (Feb., 1954), 1; and Lloyd W. McCorkle and Richard Korn, 
"Resocialization Within Walls," The Annals, CCXCIII (May, 195), 88; 


along with standard texts in criminology. 
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ticipant observation, panel studies with groups of inmates, sociometric 
devices, analysis of votes for and within the inmate council, and a study 
of trends in reported disciplinary infractions by frequency and type over 
a ten year span. There is no inherent inconsistency involved in study- 


ing a problem within the framework of a case and using every relevant 
type of data or technique of data collection, 


A summary of t the larger study and its findings in available and need 
not detain us here.” Suffice to say that evidence supported the principal 
hypothesis, Characteristics of leadership, social structure and process, 
and expressed social values differed in the community governed in a lib- 
eral fashion from those aspects as observed under the authoritarian re- 
gime in this study -- and as reported elsewhere in research on the tra- 
ditional prison community. It is not necessary to say that the differen- 
ces were significant -- that term can be abdicated to the statisticians 

-- but the differences were visible to the naked eye. 


Within the designed framework of the larger study, a specific prob- 
lem appeared which constitutes the focus of this paper, It was one of 
those inevitable, annoying limitations which plague any research in depth 
but which are, perhaps, especially noticable and most difficult to ignore 
in the case approach, The problem was the failure of practice to corres- 
pond to principle -- the perpetuation of authoritarian behaviors in the 
setting identified as liberal and the conflicts which were thus produced, 


In that institution selected for contrast with the frankly author- 
itarian regime, management had passed into the hands of a group of men 
dedicated to a liberal approach, They had launched a conscious challenge 
to the traditions of repressive penology, claiming that “men cannot be 
prepared to resume a place in free society while being governed in dic- 
tatorial ways," They rejected the elements of censorship, arbitrary 
force, secrecy and fear which had been the foundations of social control 
in the old regime, Instead the new management published a detailed man- 
ual of policy and procedure, established judicial disciplinary processes 
and an explicit code of conduct, accepted restraints on its own use of 
punishment, permitted free discussion and criticism, abandoned many re- 
quirements which had served to distinguish the status of the rulers from 
the ruled, individualized treatment, and sponsored an elected, represen- 
tative inmate council, Dozens of detailed changes reflected an increased 
appreciation for the dignity, value and potential of the individual gubd~ 
ject. The liberal element siezed control of the processes of decision 
and drafted both general policies and detailed regulations reflecting 
their views, The results of that labor produced a gold mine of data on 
Social disorganization and brought on conditions approaching anarchy in 
the society of the prison. 


5. Richard McCleery, Policy Change in Prison Management (East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Governmental Research Bureau, 1953). 
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In time, the revolution was incorporated into practice, and an emerg- 
ing social order, far different from its predecessor, appeared in the 
prison world, But, in spite of all that had changed on the levels of 
policy and regulation, a large part of the immediate behaviors of govern- 
ing remained as they had been in the past. These authoritarian behaviors 
stood in sullen contradiction to the cominant policies of the administration 
and the requirements of the original research designe Interpretation of 
the overall research findings was constantly compromised by the bitter ne- 
cessity of making allowances for the facts. Even though the evidence was 
clear that a change in the patterns of government altered behavior and be- 
lief in many respects, it wes apparent that certain authoritarian behavior 
patterns of the governors and senior inmates showed a remarkable —s 
to resist changes in the formal norms, 


If this persistence of authoritarian behaviors in conflict with the 
ideals of a system were limited to penal institutions, it might be dis- 
missed as unimportant. But inmates who venture into the outside world re~ 
port the same phenomenon in government there. The record of history sug- 
gests that the potentiality of authoritarianism becoming dominant exists 
in all ages and all men, Carl Becker has weighed the substance of modern 
democracy against the ideal and found it wanting. His analysis might set 
the task for the study reported here. 


It is in the nature of revolutions to the betrayed, since 
life and history have an inveterate habit of betraying the 
ideal aspirations of men. In this sense, the liberal-democratic 
revolution was bound to be betrayed -~ men were sure to be neither 
50 rational nor so well-intentioned as the ideology conceived 
them to bee But while a little betrayal is a normal thing, too 
much is something that calls for explanation,® 


Thus - a specific task of this research was to identify those conditions 
and circumstances in which authoritarian behavior survived in the face 
of official disapproval. 


It shovld be noted that the case study of an institutional commun- 
ity, like the laboratory study, is simplified by the limited number of 
alternatives for behavior which exist within the closed system, Insti- 
tutional life is marked by repetitive behavior varying within rather 
Close limits under relatively standard and constant conditions, Hence, 
it must not be assumed that intensive analysis of the case or a labora- 
tory experirent can produce a complete roll of ail the variables which 
operate in relation to a given event. Analysis can only concentrate on 
those factors present in the situation and associated with the behavior 
there, While the general approach to the problem was the case study, 
the specific procedures of data collection were observation and inter- 
view, An additional technique was that of injecting some action, inter- 
ruption, suggestion or question into an ongoing process in order to 


6. Carl Le Becker » Modern an Denoeracy (New Haven; Yale University Press, 
191), P. 33. 
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gauge and compare reactions, For example, several persons with varied 
responsibilities might be asked what should be done in a certain case 
and why. The judgment of the investigator on how authoritarian a per- 
son was could be cross-checked by having other participants in the sit- 
vation rate individuals, The judgment on how authoritarian the system 
was under various circumstances could be checked against such informe 
tion as the number of disciplinary actions taken or the severity of 
penalties imposed for a type of infraction. However, the main resource 
of inouiry remained the observations and impressions of the student. It 
was the situation and not the techniques of recording data that was stan- 
dardized. 


Examples of the behaviors considered authoritarian in the prison 
setting are: habitual abuse toward subjects coupled with undue defer- 
ence to superiors, the placing of conventional rules ahead of individual 
needs in a way indicating the relative value attached to each, and an 
inability to recognize differences in individuals, Such behaviors can 
be observed even in a college setting. More specific examples are the 
inability of some employees to conceive of alternatives to force as a 
means of gaining conformity, quick resort to punitive sanctions, the 
identification of subordination with "respect," the translation of every 
issue into a question of status or power, demands that employees be 
"backed up" right or wrong, resentment expressed toward inmate who were 
granted responsibility and a freedomeof movement necessary to carry it 
out, refusal to accept a person's word in good faith or assume legitimate 
motives for his actions, hostility expressed against "lenient" judgments 
of the disciplinary cormittee or programs of individual treatment, an 
extreme defensiveness against questions, and the moral basis and evident 
sincerity with which all the above positions were maintained. 


While the task of the study was to identify the situational vari- 
ables related to this pattern of behavior, it should be noted that in- 
dividual personality differences seemed to be almost as great as those 
produced by the situation, A tower guard with an excellent service rec- 
ord had to be dismissed when it was finally discovered that he never load- 
ed his rifle and had religious scruples against shooting an escapee, The 
liberal group that revolutionized the management of the prison showed, 
on the whole, a vigorous ability to resist those pressures in the situ- 
ation which worked toward authoritarian modes, The widest differences 
in authoritarian behavior were between that management group end the 
Senior custodial employees, The possibility cannot be discounted that 
Some of those differences were a function of the type of personality re- 
cruited to the different roles, However, when the widest allowances are 
made for differences in personality, large variations in behavior remain 
to be related to the situation, 


While the frequency of authoritarian behavior on the part of the 
custodial force invites concentration on the circumstances of their work, 
in some situations the most dedicated rehabilitation officials displayed 
Similar patterns of conduct, The impact of such conduct is most severe 
when it is least expected, The follcwing summary of variables related 
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to authoritarian behavior should not be taken to imply a rank order of 
their importance, nor can the impact of these factors in combination 

be reckoned as the sum of their influence separately. All that can be 
said is that the frequency and intensity of authoritarian behavior in~ 
creases in the presence of such factors and decreases, not disappears, 
in their absence, Individual employees, transferred to new powitions 
in the prison, altered their authoritarianism substantially in response 
to the presence of such factors in their new situation. 


One related factor was personal insecurity. This relationship was 
recognized in the common sense of the prison culture. Inmates accepted 
abusive treatment from employees known to have family problems that would 
have provoked rebellion if extended by others. Employees censured by 
their superiors, sensitive to newspaper criticism of the institutional 
program, faced with the uncertain requirements of some new responsibil- 
ity or a particular crisis of role definitions were inclined to demon~ 
strate authoritarian responses, This was as true of treatment of 
officials as of the guards and was especially apt to mark the reaction 
of treatment officials to an inmate whose failure to respond to some 
opportunity presumably extended implied a criticism of the treatment 
program, The most frequent instances of authoritarian dominance on the 
part of the guard force do not seem to have occurred at the time when 
their punitive, custodial ideology permeated the prison. Such conduct 
reached its peak at a time when the liberal revolution in policy withdrew 
official sanction for authoritarianism and left the guards uncertain of 
their role and status in the institution. As changes left the guards feel- 
ing that the inmates were "getting out of line," custodial efforts to im- 
pose subordination were supported with a sense that both the social and 
the moral order of the prison world were disjointed, 


One key to the relationship between insecurity and authoritarian be- 
havior may lie in the observation that the imposition of punishment serves 
to release tension. The usually solem disciplinary committee never ap- 
peared more light hearted and jovial than after some especially severe pen-~ 
alty had been handed down. The most domineering conduct was explained as 
"putting an inmate in his place" and seemed to reassure the ruler in the 
same measure that it intimidated the subject. The inmates who were most 
successful in exploiting the system to their own ends had developed ob- 
Sequiousness to an art, while the officials who were least secure in their 
own role sought out scapegoats. 


In the absence of official sanction from top management, authoritarian 
behavior was closely related to the amount of support provided by the im- 
mediate work group and intermediate officials. The senior guards maintained 
an elaborate rationale to justify departures from formal policy, The three 
guard watches performed identical functions but varied consistently in auth- 
oritarianism, creating different expectations for conduct on the part of 
the inmates, The three watch Captains rotated in a manner that gave them 
a different watch each month, and the inmates looked with alarm to the 
time when the most rigid of the Captains commanded the most authoritarian 
watch, bringing his sanction to the most domineering conduct. Since each 
watch performed their duties under identical circumstances the only factor 
left to account for this behavioral variation was the obvious disapproval 
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of high officials and the insecure defensiveness provoked in response to 
it. Internal conflicts in the adninistration and the inconsistencies in 
the treatment of inmates added greatly to the social disorganization 
which accompanied administrative change. 


In general, the amount of authoritarianism expressed by the guard 
force was greater than that evidenced by treatment officials, This com- 
parison is complicated by the difference in behaviors required by their 
position, but analysis is aided by instances in which individuals moved 
from one type of position to another, However, an effort was made con- 
centrate analysis on what might be called gratuitous authoritarianism 
rather than on behavior which might be implied by the duties of a given 
post. The Senior Captain said, "It is my job not to trust anyone," This 
was’ substantially correct, and it constitutes a limitation on analysis — 
of his position, Old employees, whose habits had been fixed and ration- 
alized under previous administrations, tended to be most authoritarian, 
but there were negative instances, The intellectual qualifications for | 
the position of guard were less than those required of treatment officials, 
but within the guard force there seemed to be no relationship between in- 
telligence and authoritarian conduct, 


There was a direct relation between gratuitous authoritarianism and 
certain characteristics of the requirements of a position. The repeated 
performance of routine tasks seems to pass imperceptably into ritual be- 
havior, and the ritual performance, in turn seems to assume a symbolic 
meaninge Any challenge of interruption to narrowly defined routines was 
met with bitter resentment and a sense of sacrilege, The rituals of 
security seemed to stand as a substitute for the effective practice of 
security, and a vast amount of custodial time was spent in the prepara~ 
tion of records to show that the men had been where they were supposed to 
be some time in the past. Persons who interrupted those processes stood 
little chance of gaining a fair hearing or reasonable treatment. The non. 
custodial employee who operated the record office with a perfection of 
routine was also notoriously abusive and domincering to inmates, Post 
duties of the guards were narrowly and negatively defined. The men whose 
duties were no more than to "prevent" and "prohibit" tended to expand ~ 
those requirements into a philosophy of government and to develop a stere- 
otyped conception of inmates which supported their exercise, Although 
the guard force was in close and constant contact with inmates, the narrow 
and routine definition of their duties seemed to prevent their seeing in- 
mates as individuals and responding to them as humans, Other officials 
whose duties were less rigidly defined were less inclined to stereotype 
the inmate and more able to react to individual differences, even though 
they were farther removed from daily contact with the men, 


The work of the guards in the cell block was that most governed by 
routine and regimentation, In that setting, perceptions were most apt 
to be stereotyped and behavior to be authoritarian, Guards on duty there, 
Supported by the attitudes and definitions of their work group, were in-~ 
clined to think of all inmates as dangerous, evil, and in need of re- 
pression, In fact, however, the inmates who were most dangerous and de- 
fined as in need of repression were confined in a special, incorrigible 
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unit. On each watch a single guard was in full charge of the small group 
in that area, He was required to keep his wards under close and constant 
supervision, and all contacts with these men passed through him, In that 
situation, where authoritarianism would seem to be in order, guards tended 
to become "soft" take a personal interest in individuals, let discipline 
relax, and become known as "pop"! to the inmates, The substantial distinc- 
tion seems to be that the more comprehensive duties of that post required 
a view of the inmates as individual persons, 


A similar distinction appeared in the behavior of guards and work 
supervisors, two groups with similar general qualifications, Where the 
work was routine, menial and undifferentiated, the authoritarian behavior 
of supervisors was much like that of the guards, Where the work was dif- 
ferentiated and complex, where supervision was more individual, the gen- 
eral patterns of attitude and behavior of the supervisor were more lib- 
eral. As another example, the pursuit of an escapee required the guards 
to concentrate on the man as an individual and take his personality into 
account in the work. The behavior of the guards was normally less puni- 
tive and abusive toward an escapee than toward an inmate guilty of some 
less serious offense in the prison yard In a very general way, author- 
itarianism seemed to increase in proportion asan individual was removed 
fron the main stream of communication. 


Another related factor seems to be the principle of hierarchy in or- 
ganizational structure, The custodial force was a uniformed, disciplined 
and militantly organized group in which distinctions in rank were expressed 
in visible symbols, Although there were considerable differences in author- 
jitarianism within this group, that behavior was always more frequent in 
the custodial ranks than among work supervisors or other staff elements. 
It was the fierce objection of the custodial force which vetoed a staff 
proposal to allow "trustys" to have their uniforms tailored and pressed, 
Guards were especially sensitive to any change which threatened to blur 
the visible distinctions of their superiority over inmates, The amount 
of deference demanded of subordinates seemed to be in proportion to the 
amount which the guard was obliged to extend to his own superiors. 
Officials from the loosely structured treatment division never fully 
appreciated the extent to which their informal relationships with inmates 
outraged the guards and sometimes led to custodial repression of those 
inmates, To the guards, the class system of the prison institutionalized 
the superiority of righteousness over evil. The social and moral order 
were as one, and any tinkering with the traditional structure -- such as 
the establishment of an inmate council -- was a compromise with sin, Per- 
sons within the militantly graded hierarchy tended to translate every 
issue into terms of power and the implications for the status of individ- 
uals, 


Each of the factors listed above -- personal insecurity, challenge 
or criticism, the presence of informal group support, routine performance 
of narrow or negatively defined duties, and an rigid hierarchy -- was re- 
lated to the persistence of authoritarian behaviors in the face of a formal 
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policy revolution, The tradition of disciplined obedience indoctrinated 
in the guard force would have led that force to face mortal danger on com- 
mand, It was of no use for asking them to give up the security of accus- 
tomed ways. It was of little use in the face of a conflict of basic ideo- 
logies and the fundamental ways of life built into their unthought duties, 
habits, and expectations. 


The factors identified here are not unique to penal administration, 
With the possible exception of personal insecurity, they are factors char- 
acteristic of any bureaucracy to some degree. Whether these factors only 
perpetuate authoritarian behaviors or whether they can serve to create such 
behavior in the absence of a sympathetic tradition is a question which in- 
vites further research, It can only be noted here that ~- like Aristotole's 
knife -~- the guard force has retained its character’ through a considorable 
replacement of its individual members, 


Certain conclusions may be drawn from this study beyond the identifica- 
tion of situational factors related to authoritarianism in the prison, The 
opinion of individual participants attributed the conflict in the prison to 
the malicious motives of others, who proved, on further examination, to be 
deeply sincere, The conflict was deeply rooted in the nature of the situa- 
tion. The excellent and expanding body of literature on the authoritarian 
personality has, by virtue of both the interests and the methods employed, 
tended to focus attention on the variables of childhood experience and 
basic character structure./ That body of scholarship has been applied in 
political science in the form of a concern that the selection of officials 
recruit democratic personality types. The implication of this study and 
its method is that concern should focus on the environment of the official 
and the elements in the governmental situation which condition his behavior, 
It comes closer to the traditional concern of political science with the 
impact of institutional arrangements on the conduct of men, This study 
Suggests that any man will tend to indulge in authoritarian behaviors when 
the factors in his situation combine to predispose that énd. Our larger 
task is to discover those factors in the situation which may predispose all 
men to a choice of democratic means, The method illustrated here is pro- 
posed as especially pertinent to that task. 


Advantages of the Case Approach 


Although the development of refined criteria for the relevance of re- 
Search procedures to given problems is the major task of methodology, crit- 
icism may begin with the rough criteria advanced earlier: procedures must 
be responsive to the questions asked, the nature and conditions of inquiry, 


, Paes and Others, The Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950) 
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and the material limitations of the enterprise, The existence of equally 
legitimate procedures in the general tool kit of method does not mean that 
there is not one best approach to a given problem, 


The approach adopted here seemed suitable to the major problem posed, 
the problem of the influence of government on culture. It was not the only 
possible approach, An analysis of vital statistics and behavioral records 
of colonial or occupied nations might have supplied the condition of govern- 
ment independent of the society ruled. If the problem had committed the 
researcher to a study of family or child rearing practices, only the latter 
approach would have served. However, the data discovered by such an ap- 
proach might have been related to a multitude of factors other than the 
form of government and beyond the possibility of matching by research de- 
sign, even assuming that the procedures for collecting the data were com- 
parable at the start. The fundamental justification of the case approach 
here lay in the ability of the researcher to select cases which fulfilled 
the principal condition of the problem (the independence of the government- 
al variable), permitted the control or matching of intervening variables, 
and allow the comparison or repetition of the study in similar instances, 


Accepting the relevance of the case approach to this problem, criticism 
may center on the use of penal institutions as opposed to hospitals or 
schools, It is clear that not every society in microcosm satisfies the 
conditions of the problem, but a number of others might have served nearly 
as well, Although rational justifications can be advanced (the relative 
permanence of the subject population, the availability of records, the _ 
range of alternative behaviors subject to observation), candor requires an 
admission that the choice of setting was governed by the preferences and 
past research experience of the student as well as the material limits of 
the enterprise. Excellent work has since been reported from hospitals for 
chronic patients on similar problems, 


A major advantage of the case approach and intensive observation for 
the central problem of this study was to drive home the conflict between 
definition and actuality, between the liberal constitution of government 
and the perpetuation of authoritariqn behavior in governing, Careful 
scholarship should not need to depend on such aids, but real research 
often does, When the study was forced to focus on the special problem of 
authoritarian behavior, the accident which had directed the study to the 
prison setting produced an unearned increment of good fortune, The prison 
setting is exceptional in the extent to which it permits inclinations to- 
ward authoritarian behavior to be expressed, Even in the most liberal 
prison setting, the inmate has no more recourse against an official than 
the urban citizen against the township Justice of the Peace, There is a 
higher probability of authoritarian behavior occurring, and occurring un- 
der conditions allowing observation, in a prison than in any other setting 
which comes to mind, Foresight dictates the selection of cases in which 
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the behavior to be studied is both present and visible to a maximum degree, 


At a stage in the art when exact quantification and precision in meas- 
urement is all the rage, criticism is apt to focus on the apparent sloppi- 
ness of impressionistic observation and interviewing in depth. Nor can it 
be denied that a multivariant design for the quantitative analysis of fact- 
ors related to authoritarianism would be a substantial achievement. Even 
if the present research had known the relevant variables in advance, it 
was not staffed with sufficient wit to accomplish that end, But a word is 
in order on the general question of precision in research and its role in 
the case study, There is a disposition to identify science with the nun- 
ber of figures to the right of a decimal point, and that disposition may 


be regarded as unfortunate. Precision in research may take alternate 
forms. 


When the problem posed is one which requires the extraction of data 
from a raw and undifferentiated situation in experience, or a variety of 
such situations, then the place for precision is in the most exact refine- 
ment of the measuring instruments. Problems of the amount of radio-activ- 
ity in teeth or the amount of rural-urban conflict in politics are of that 
type and subject to the standards of criticism relevant to that mode of 
inquiry. But, when the problem posed is one of seeking the conditions un- 
der which an event will or will not occur, the issue of precision is moved 
elsewhere. There may be precision in the logical process by which the 
hypothetical conditions of an event are deduced, There may be precision 
involved in the identificaticn and selection of cases which incorporate the 
conditions assumed, There is precision in the sense of carefully washing 


a test tube before preparing a formula in order to avoid foreign bodies 
which confound an experiment, 


Where the nature of the problem posed permits accurate formulation of 
a research design, where the conditions of inquiry permit a precise selec- 
tion of cases, the collection of data may take the form of seeing an event 
or not seeing it. In general, the more precision can be incorporated in 
the beginning of inquiry, the less is required at the end. The case study 
and the techniques of intensive observation lend themselves to problems of 
that type. An incidental consequence of this formulation is to posit a 
plac e in research for those of us who have difficulty in counting change, 


and the formulation may be subject to a charge of self interest on that 
SCOres 


A Plea for the Critical Use of Case Studies 


The present example of inquiry into authoritarianism, seen in contrast 
with other work on the subject, indicates the relation of discovery to the 
method employed. The results of all research depend on the kind of ques-~ 
tions asked and the type of bucket used to dip facts from the bottomless 
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of experience, A danger for political science lies in concentrating on 
the limited set of problems subject to solution with the bright, new 
quantitative tools at hand. The development of a science requires more 
than the arts of mathematics, The movement of other disciplines toward 
scientific status can be measured largely in terms of the analysis of. 
behavior in relation to the conditions in which it occurs. This is the 
heart of the experimental method, 


The trend toward precise measurement in political science has much 
merit but some hazard, It tends at times to be allied with a meta- 
physical element in the traditions of the discipline and to move away 
from the experimental approach, The use of quantiative techniques is 
often accompanied by a disposition to deal with masses of data which sub- 
merge the conditions of individual difference in some concept of an aver- 
age. Such concerns come close to the ancient questions of inate internal 
dynamics of the organism or "free will," Philosophers may always quarrel 
about the essential nature of man and what the spirit will do in an en- 
vironmental vacuum, but the behavior we experience is behavior in con- 
crete situations, There is reason to believe that a political science 
will emerge, if ever, from the specification of behavioral patterns in 


terms of the conditions under which these occur, Any device, quantita~ 


tive or impressionistic, that serves that end should be welcome. 


This formulation places an unorthodox emphasis on the approach of 
the case study, It is the technique of inquiry which, if properly en- 
ployed, can fulfill the logical requirements of experimental method and 
relate events to environmental circumstances, A concept of the case as 


.& critical experiment forces attention to the theoretical context from 
which any methodological tool gains its significance. Unless one starts 


with the assumption that the plan of the universe is concealed in every 
atom, the first rwle of this approach is to know what any case is a case 
of, The heart of the case approach isthe selection of a setting that 
provides and controls those conditions under which theory expects a given 
event to occur, 


If theory declares that leadership is a situational characteristic, 
that the leader emerges in relation to some problem facing the group, the 
natural setting for study is a group faced with some crisis or disaster 
radically altering its situation. If theory holds that leadership is a 
personal quality or individual characteristic, the setting for study is 
one where a group of people are striped to their shorts, denied all dis- 
tinguishing marks of position or possessions, and set to work under 
identical circumstances, Those are precisely the conditions under which 
a group of men are admitted to a prison, and the patterns of leadership 
which emerge there can be observed with experimental clarity, If theory 
asserts something about the capacity of rules and sanctions to alter 
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A plea for the critical use of the case study is a plea for political 
theory. Mature research is that which takes its problems from theory and 
enriches theory, in turn, with its results, It calls for the logical de- 
duction of the conditions in which events and behaviors may be predicted. 
That is the method of science and the method which an intensive analysis 
of well selected cases is designed to serve, 
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By C. Wright Mills 


THE FROMISE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE* 


Men nowadays often feel that they cannot solve the troubles 
they are up against so long as they remain within their private 
situations. In this, they are usually quite correct. Limited by 
the boundaries of their everyday worlds, most people never transcend 
the close-up horizons of their job and family and neighborhoods; in 
other milieux they remain visitors or spectators. And the more 
aware they decome, however vaguely, of ideals and threats, ambi- 
tions and promises, whoch do transcend these immediate locales, 
the more trapped they come to feel. 


Underneath this sense of the trap, there are seemingly imper- 
sonal changes in the structure of society. Classes rise and classes 
fall. There is slump, there is war, there is boom. Political 
regimes turn over. Cities sprawl into the countryside. The rate of 
investment rises or declines. iilitary institutions expand+-facts 
about such institutional transformations are also facts about the 
biographies and the careers, the everyday frustrations, successes, 
troubles, happiness of individual men and women. Neither biographi- 
cal qualities nor historical sequences can be understood without 
understanding the other, yet the troubles men feel--especially in 
the politically continuous society of the United States--are not 
usually defined in terms of historic change and institutional con- 
tradictions; the wellebeing they experience is not usually imputed 
to the shaping of society and its impersonal developments. They 
cannot usudl ly cope with their personal troubles in such ways as to 
confront the structural transformations that usually lie beneath 
them. They try to remain altogether private men. And surely this 
is no wonder. In what age of human history have been been so fully 
exposed at so fast an historical rate to such pivotal events, such : 
earth-quakes of change? within the limits of a single generation, 
the social structure of one-sixth of manking) is transformed from all 
that is feudal and backward into all that is modern and advanced in 
a great power state. After two centuries of ascendancy, capitalism 
is shown up as only one way to industrialize a human society; and even 
formal democracy is restricted to a small portion of humanity. Po- 
litical colonies are freed; less visible forms of imperialism are 
installed. Eastern Europe experiences revolution, Since only yester- 
day totalitarian societies arise--and are smashed to fragments; others 
arise and after long travail make new beginnings--ambiguous, tenta- 
tive, frustrated. At long last, encient China enters upon the steep 
ascent of industrializatioi, claws and dites its way into the terrors 
and wonders of the modern world. Freed of colonial shackles, but not 
of the legacies they have left, men struggle ambiguously, their future 
much in doubt. Zverywhere in the underdeveloped world, demands and 
aspirations are so urgently raised that Asia, «frica, Latin America 
are shaken to their old roots by wars, limited and unlimited; by 
revolutions, partial and complete, orogressive and reactionary. and 
so enlarged and concentrated have the means of international power 
become, so centralized the national control of these economic facili- 
ties, military machines, political apparatuses, that a new world of 
nations and states now lies before us divided, the dominant nation: at 
each pole concentrating its most concerted and massive effort upon 
the preparation of \iorld war III. 


This essay is composed of abbreviated sections draw from a forth- 
coming book on the social sciences, The Sociological Imagination, 


which Oxford University Press will publish in the spring of 1959. 


~ 


Surely now we must speak in all sobriety of epochal transforma-= 
tions; surely now we are forced to realize that the very shaping of 
history itself out-paces our ability to orient ourselves in accordance 
with cherished values. And which values? iiven when we do not panic, 
we know that we are more often than not without firm values; that older 
ways of feeling, assessing, thinking have collapsed, but that newer 
beginnings are ambiguous to the point of moral stasis. Is it any wonder 
that men feel they cannot cope with all this, cannot understand its 
meanings for their own lives, cannot relate themselves to it morally 


and that they become as best they can private and blase, and in-self- 
protection morally insensible? 


It is not only information that we need, although in this age of 
fact, information often dominates our attention and overwhelms our 
capacity to assimilate it. | 


It is not only skills of analysis we need, although our efforts 
to acquire these often exhaust our limited moral energy. 


What is needed, and what is felt to be needed, is a kind of sen- 
sibility that will help us to use information and skills in order to 
achieve lucid summations of what is going on in the world and of what 
maymay be happening within ourselves. It is just this kind of sensi- 
bility, just these kinds of perspectives, that artists and scholars, 
publics and journalists, scientists and editors are slowly coming to 
expect of what I am going to call the sociological imagination. 


This quality of mind enables its possessor to understand the larger 
historical scene in terms of its meaning for the inner life and the 
external career of a variety of individuals--and in doing so, to take 
into account how individuals often becoie falsely conscious of their 
true position. In the welter of the individual's daily experience, 
the fremework of modern society is sought; within that framework the 
‘psychologies of a variety of men and women are formulated. Only by 
such means can the personal uneasiness of individuals be focused as 
explicit troubles, and the indifference of publics be transformed into 
the confrontation of public issues. The sociological imagination very 


largely consists of the capacities and skills required for such work 
as this, 


The first Yield of that imagination--and the first lesson of the 
social scienes that embodies it--is the idea that the individual cannot 
understand his own experience or gauge his own life-fate without lo- 
cating himself within the structure of his epoch and with referencet 
to the life-chances of all individuals in his kinds of milieux. In 
Many ways it is a terrible lesson; in many ways it is a magnificent 
lesson, le do not know the limits of man's capacities for supreme 
effort or willing degradation, for agony or glee, for pleasurable 
brutality or the sweetness of reason. But in our time we have come 
to know that the limits of "human nature" are frighteningly broad. 

We have come to know that every individual lives, from one genera- 
tion to the next, in some society. He lives out a biography, and he 
lives it out within some historical sequence. By the fact of his living 
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he contributes, however minutely, to the shaping of this society 
and to the shaping of its history. He is also made by society and 
by its historical push and shove--and at times used by them as well. — 


The sociological imagination enables us to grasp history and 
biography and the relations between the two within some society. 
That is its task and its promise, To recognize this task and this 
promise, I believe, is the mark of the classic social analyst. It 
is a characterizing feature of Herbert Spencer, turgid, polysyllabic 
and embracive; of #.A. Ross--graceful, muck-raking, upright; of August 
Comte and Emile Durkheim and Karl Mannheim. It is the quality of all 
that is intellectually excellent in Karl Marx; it is the clue to 
Thorstein Veblen's brilliance, to Joseph Schumpeter!s many~sided 
insight; it is the basis of the psychological sweep of W.H.E. Lecky 
no less than of the profundity and clarity of Max Weber. And it is 
present as the signal of what is best in contemporary studies of 
man’ and society. 


No social study that does not come back to the problems of 
biography and of history and of their intersections within a society 
has completed its intellectual journey, no matter how grubbing or 
how high-flown that journey may bee Whatever the specific problems 
of the classic social analysts; however limited or however broad 
the features of social reality they have examined, those who have 
been imaginatively aware of the promise of their work, have consist- \ , 
ently asked three sorts of Questions: wt 


(1) What is this particular society like? What is its struc- | 
ture as a whole? What are its components, and how are they related \ 
to one another? How does it differ from other varieties of society? \ 

And within it, what is the meaning of any particular feature we 
are examining for its continuance and for its changes? 


(2) Where does this society stand in human history? What are 
the mechanics by which it is changing? What is its place within 
and its meaning for the development of humanity? How does any 
particular feature we are examining affect and how is it affected f 
by the historical epoch in which it moves? And this e poch--what 
are its characterizing features? How does it differ from other 
epochs? What if any are its characteristic ways of history-making? 


(3) What types of men and women prevail in this society and in 
this epoch? What varieties of people are coming to prevail, and 
what are the mechanics by which they are selected and forvad, ; \ 
liberated and repressed, made sensitive and blunted? ‘2at-is,"human | 
nature'-~eas it is revealed and shaped by the human condici. and / 
character we observe in this society in this epoch? 


Whether the point of interest is a great state or a literary 
mood, a family, a model prison, a religious creed~-these are the 
kinds of questions classic social analysts have asked. Such quese 
tions are the major bearing points of all classic studies of man 
and society--and they are the questions inevitably raised by any 
mind possessing the sociological imagination. For that imagination 
is the capacity to shift from one perspective to another: from the 
political to the psychologicals from examination of a family to 
assessment of a national budget; from the theological to the military; 
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from considerations of an oil industry to study of contemporary poetry. 


‘ 


It is the capacity to range from the most impersonal epochal transforma- 
tion to the most intimate features of the human self--and to see the 
relations between the two. It is the capacity to construct at the 


' intersection of such perspectives adequate views of total societies 


ond of their components; to understand the variety of individuals and 
their troubles in terms of the society as a whole and of its structural 
issues, Back of its use there is the urge to find the social and 
historical meaning of the individuals and of their roles in the so- 
ciety and in the epoch in which they have their quality and their 
being. That, in »rief, is what I mean when I say that it is by the 
sociological imagination that men hope to .rasp what is going on > 

in history, in biography, and to understand what is happening in then- 
selves as minute points of the intersection of biography and history 
within society. They acquire, in a word, a new way of thinking and 
experience a transvaluation of values. By their reflection and by 

the enlarged scope of their sensibility they realize the cultural 
meaning of the social sciences. 


II. 


Perhaps the single most insightful and fruitful distinction with 


"which the sociological imagination works is the distinction between 


"The siolag ge troubles of milieu" and "the public issues of social 
structure," These terms, in fact, are among, the characterizing fea~ 


_ tures of this imagination and as well of all classic work in social 


_and often it involves what is called in Marxist literature "contra- 


.Sscience. 


Troubles occur within the character of the individual, and 

within the range of his immediate relations with others; they have 

to do with his self and with those limited areas of social life of 
which he is usually directly and personally aware. Accordingly, to 
the extent that troubles are primarily "interpersonal," their state- 
ment. and their resolution properly lie within the individual as a 
biographical entity and within the scope of bis imrediate milieu-- 

the social setting that is directly open to his personal experience 

and to some extent his willful activity. A trouble is a private issue: 
values cherished by en individual are felt by him to be threatened. 


Issues have to do with ratters that transcend these local environ- 
ments of ine individual and the range of his inner life. They have 
to do’ with the organization of many such milieux into the institutions 
of an ,jhigtorical society as a whole. They ere, in this sense, public 
problems; they are problems of structure; they have to do with the 
ways in which various milieux overlap and interpenetrate to form the 
larger context of social and historical life. an issue is a public 
trouble: some value cherished by publics is felt to be threatened. 
Often there is a debate about what that value really is and about what 
it is that really threatens it. This debate is often endless and un- 
focused because it is the very nature of an issue, unlike even wide- 
Spread trouble, that it cannot very well be defined in terms of a set 
of immediate personal milieux, of the everyday environments of ordinary 
mn. It is in fact most often a crisis in institutional arrangements, 
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diction" or “antagonisms,." These terms refer, I think, to a condi- 
tion in which expected, or at least proclaimed, values are 
threatened by some structural development or, more classically, to 
the unintended coincidences of several structural trends. It is 
the task of the sociological imagination to grasp such structural 
trends and issues, and their ineaning for the life and the troubles 
of a variety of individuals. | 


In these terms, consider unemployment. .ihen, in a city of 
100,000, one man only is unemployed, tnat is a personal trouble, 
and for its relief we properly look to the character of the man, 
his skills, and his immediate opportunities. But when, in a 
nation of 50 million employees, 15 willion men are unemployed, that 
is an issue, and we may not hope to find its solution within the 
range of opportunities open to any one individual. For the very 
structure of opportunities has collapesed. Both:the correct state- 
ment of the problem and the range of possible solutions require us 
to consider the economic and political institutions of the society, 
and not merely the personal situation and character of a matter of 
individuals. 


Or consider war. The personal problem of war, when it occurs, 
is how to survive it or how to die in it with honor; how to make 
money out of its; how to climb into the higher safety of the military 
apparatus or how to contribute to the war's termination. In short, 
according to one's values, to find a set of milieux and within them 
to survive the war or to give effect to one's death in ite But the 
structural issues of war have to do with its causes, with what types 


of men it throws up into command, with the unorganized irresponsibility 


of a world of nation-states, with the effects upon economic and po-~ 
litical and family and religious institutions and milieux. whether 
we want war to stop, or whether we want it to continue, we mist spell 


out the "we" into a party or a class or a movement or one's own drama-~ 


tic self, conceived as an instrument that may influence such deci- 
sions as are involved. 


In so far as the family as an institution turns women into dar- 
ling little slaves and men into their chief providers and unweaned 
dependents, the problem of a satisfactory marriage remains incapable 
of purely private solution. In so far es the elements of an economy 
are so arranged that slumps occur, the problem of unemployment be- 
comes incapavle of sersonal solution. In so far as there exists an 
organized network of ethnic and racial prejudice, anchored in the 
economic ways of entire strata, the Jew and the Negro will find no 
satisfying solution to their troubles as persons. In so far as the 
overdeveloped megalopolis and the overdeveloped automobile are built- 
in features of the overdeveloped society, the problems of urban 
living will not be solved by personal ingenuity and private wealth. 
In so far as war is inherent in the nation-state system and in the 
uneven industrialization of the world, the ordinary individual=~ 
with or without psychiatric aid--in his restricted milieux will be 
powerless to solve the troubles this system or lack of system imposes 
upon him, 
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: What we experience in various and specific milieux is often 
caused by structural changes. To understand the changes of many 
personal milieux reqiires us to look beyond these mrely personal 
environments. sand the number and variety of such structural changes 
increase as the institutions within which we live become more embracing 
and more intricately connected with one another. fo be aware of the 
idea of social structure and to use it with sensibility is to be 
capable of tracing such linkages and causal sequences within and among 
a great variety of milieux. To be able to do that is to possess one 
of the prime means of the sociological imagination. To use that 
imagination fully, we must continuously translate both the troubles 
of milieux and the issues of publics into problems of social science. 
To know the major issues for publics and the key troubles of private 
individuals in our time, we mast ask what values are threatened, and 
what values are most supported, by the characterizing trends of our 
times. And in both cases, assuming, these values, we mst ask: what 
are the salient contradictions of structure that threaten them? . 


Til. 

At any given moment, of course, "social science" consists of 
what duly recognized social scientists are doing, but all of them 
are by no reans doing the same thing, in fact not even the same 
sort of thing. Social science is also what social scientists of 
the past have done. but different students choose to construct and, 
to remember different histories of their disciplines. To ignore these 
facts by pretending to speak for an abstraction called "social science" 
is merely pompous self-deception. That is why, when I speak of "the 
promise of social science," I hope it is clear that I mean the promise 
~ as I see it. Before now, I have not written much "about" social 
science, first of all, »ecause I have been rather busy practicing it, 


and well content to do so, Then too, I have had, and do have, a call 
taste for the posture of The Aeademic Statesman. 


Just now, however, among social scientists there is a quite 
. Widespread uneasiness, both intellectual and moral, about the direc- 
tions their chosen studies often seem to.be taking. This uneasiness, 
as well as the unfortunate tendencies that contribute to it, are, I 
suppose, part of a general malaise of modern intellectual life, Yet 
perhaps the uneasiness is more acute among social scientists, if only 
because of the larger promise that has guided much earlier work and 
the urgent need for such wrk today, as that need is revealed, among 
other tokens, by the attempt to possess and to use the sociological 
imagination. By no means does everyone involved share this uneasiness; 
but the very fact that many do not is itself cause for further une 
easiness among those who are alert to the promise and honest enough 
to admit the pretentious mediocrity of mech current effort. 


The promise which I see in these human disciplines, and in the 
kind of imagination they make available, is by no means taken up by 
ail those who are now at work on studies of man and society. Social 
science as I em trying to define it, in short, is not the only way 
in which it is defined. Of late the conception I happen to hold has 
not been ascendant; in fact, it is now quite threatened by major 
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political, academic and ideological trends, especially, I think, 

in the United States. Social science does often become merely a 

. get of bureaucratic techniques which inhibit social inquiry by 

_ methodological pretensions; it does often seem congested by obscur~ 
antist conceptions; it does often trivialize its work by concern 
with minor problems unconnected with publicly relevant issues. These 
inhibitions, obscurities, and trivialities cause uneasiness, yet no 
newly ascendant school or doctrine or style of research enjoys an 
altogether easy dominance. It may be meaningless or irrelevant to 
assert that there is a crisis in the social studies today (there is 
usually, let us be grateful, "a crisis" in all living studies); but 
certainly it must be said that they are in both a confused and a 
confusing condition. 


Some social scientists stress the need for "research teams of 
technicians," others for the primacy of the individual scholar, 
Some expend great energy upon refinements of methods and techniques 
of investigation; others think the scholarly ways of the intellectual 
craftsmen are being abandoned and ought now to be rehabilitated. 
Some go about their work in accordance with a rigid set of mechanical 
procedures; others seek to develop, to invite, and to use the socio- 
logical imagination. ‘Some, being addicts of the high formalism of 
"theory", associate and disassociate concepts in what often seems 
a curiously Byzantine manner; others urge simplicity of staterent 
-and the elaboration of terms only when it is clear that they en- 
large the scope of sensibility and further the reach of reasoning. 
Some narrowly study only small-scale milieux, in the hope of 
"building up" to conceptions of larger structures; others examine 
social structures in which they try "to locate" many smaller mil-~ 
ieux, Some, neglecting comparative studies altogether, study only 
one small community in one society at a time; others in a fully come 
parative scale work directly,on the national social structures of 
the world. Some confine their research to static or very short-run 
sequences of human affairs; others, concerned with issues which are 
only apparent in historical perspective, take as the subject of 
their inquiry nothing less than the course of human history. Some 
specialize their work according to academic departments; others, 
drawing upon all departments, specialize topically and upon prob-= 
lems, regardless of where they lie academically. Some confront 
the human variety. Some do note 


If we wish to carr, out the promise of social science, we 
must first find out where we stand within the intellectual apparatus 
of our time, and where this apparatus stands within prevailing 
social structures, and we must, I think, distinguish three politi- 
cal roles in terms of which the social scientist, as a carrier of 
reasoning and imagination, may conceive of himself; we must make our 
owm choice among these roles; and we must confront some of the dif- 
ficulties presented to those wou would enact ite 


Much social science, perhaps especially sociology, contains the 
theme of the philosopher-king. From auguste Comte to Karl Mannhein, 
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one finds the plea for greater power, for "the man of knowledge." They 
have wanted to understand society in order to increase the role of 
heason in human affairs, In more specific statement, the enthronement 
of reason means the enthronement of "the man of reason." This one idea 
of the role of reason in human affairs has done mich to cause social 
scientists to keep very general indeed their active acceptance of reason 
“as a social value. For they have wished to avoid the silliness of such 
an idea when it is considered alongside the facts of power. The idea 
also goes against the grain of populist versions of democracy, for it 

involves an aristocracy, even if an aristocracy of talent rather than 

of birth or wealth. 

The quality of politics ine of course depend upon the intellectual 

qualities of those who are engaged in it. Were "philosophers" kings, 

I should immediately desire to move to another country; but when kings 
are without any "philosophy," I believe them incapable of responsible 
rale. Fortunately, the rather foolish idea that the social scientist 


should become a philosopher king is only one version vad heard public roie 
of the socked. scientist. 


The second, and now the most usual role, is to become an advisor 
to the king. The bureaucratic uses of these disciplines are a major 
current embodiment of this role. Involved in it, the individual social 
scientist tends to become part of those many tendencies of modern soci-~ 
ety to make the individual a part of a functionally rational bureaucracy; 
it tends to make him sink into his specialized slot in such a way as: not 
to be explicitly concerned with the total structure of modern society 

and its main drift. Then social science itself often becomes a func-~ 
tionally rational machine; the individual social scientist tends to lose 
his moral autonomy and his substantive rationality, and the role of 


reason in human affairs tends to become merely a refinement of techniques 
for administrative and manipulative USESe 


But that is the role of advisor to ‘Icingsin one of its worst forms; 
those who play this role need not, I believe, assume the bureaucratic 
style. It is at all times most delicate to fulfill in such a way as 
to retain moral and intellectual integrity, and hence, freely to work 
on the tasks of social science. So mech, I beliéve, is evident. It 
is easy for consultants to imagine themselves to be "philosophers" and 
their clients "enlightened rulers," but even should they be "philosophers," 
those they serve may not even be enlightenable. That is one reason I am 

so impressed by the loyalty of some consultants to the unenlightened des- 


pots they serve, It is a loyalty that seems strained neither by despotic 
incompetence nor by dogmatic silliness. 


I do not assert that the role of advisor cannot be performed well; 
in fact, I know that it can, and that there are nen who are doing it. ‘irre 
there more such men the political and intellectual tasks of those social 


SClentists who elect the third role would become mach less burdensome, 
for it overlaps with this one, 


The third way in which the social scientist may attempt to realize 
| the value of rationality and its role in human affairs is also well 
| known, and sometimes even practiced. It is to remain independent and to 

do one's own work, which means to select one's own problems, but to direct 
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this work at kings as well as to "publics." Such a conception 
prompts us to imagine social science as a sort of public intelli- 
gence apparatus, concerned with public issues and private troubles 
and with the structural trerids of our time underlying them both-- 
and to imagine individual social scientists as rational members 

of a self-controlied association, which we call the social sciences. 


In taking up such a role, we are trying to act upon the value 
of rationality; in assuming that it may not be altogether effective, 
we are. assuming a theory of history-making: we are assuming that 
"man" is free and that by his rational endeavors he can influence 
the course of history. 


Ve 


In assuming the third role, the social scientist does not see 
himself as some autonomous being standing "outside society." In 
common with most other people, he does feel that he stands out~ 
side the major history-making decisions of this post-modern epoch; 
at the same time he knows that he is among those who take many of 
the consequences of these decisions. That is one major reason why 
(1) to the extent that he is aware of what he is doing, he becomes 
an explicitly political man. No one is "outside society;" the ques- 
tion is where-.each stands within it. And that is also (2) why he 
does not assume the posture that is called "the tragic view of life"; 
the feeling that he is personally responsible for history because he 
too, as a human being, is somehow involved in all that is happening 
in history. 


The social scientist, given his middling circumstances of class 
and power, by his activities in these milieux is often in no better 
position than the ordinary individual to solve structural problems, 
for their solution can never be merely intellectual or merely private. 
Their proper statement cannot be confined to the milieux open to the 
will of social scientists; neither can their solutions, which 
means, of course, that they are problems of social and political 
and economic power. But the social scientist is not only an 
“Nordinary man."* It is his very task intellectually to transcend the 
milieux in which he happens to live, and this he does when he con- 
siders the economic order of 19th century England or the status 

hierarchy of 20th century America, the military institutions of 
- Imperial Rone, or the political structure of the Soviet Union. 


In so far as the values of freedom and rationality concern him, 
one of his themes for study is the objective chances that given 


-' types of men have within given types of social structure to become 


‘free and rationel as individuals. Another of his themes has to do 
with what chances, if any, men of different positions in differing 
types of society have, first, by their reason and experience, to 
transcend their everyday milieux, and second, by virtue of their 
power, to act with consequence for the structure of their society 


and their epoch. These are the problems of the role of reason in 
history. 
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It is, I think, the political task of the social scientist who 
accepts the ideals of freedom and reason, to address his work to each . 
of three types of men classifiably in terms of power and knowledge. 

I. To those with power and with awareness of it, he imputes varying 
measures of responsibility for such structural consequences ashe finds 
by his work to be decisively influenced by their decisions and their 
lack of decisions. II. To those whose actions have such consequences, 
but who do not seem to be aware of them, he directs whatever he has 
found out about those ccnsequences. He attempts to educate, and then 
again, he imputes responsibility. II. To those who are regularly with- 
out such power and whose awareness is confined to their everyday milieux, 
he reveals by his work the meaning of structural trends and decisions 
for these milieux, the ways in which personal troubles are connected 
with public issues; in the course of these efforts, he states what he 
has found out concerning the actions of the more powerful. These are 
his major educational tasks, and they are his major public tasks when 

he speaks to any larger audience. Let us now examine some of the 
problems and tasks set by this third roles 


VI. 


Regardless of the scope of his awareness, the social scientist is 
usually a professor, and this occupational fact very mech determines 
. what he is able to do. As a professor, he addresses students, and on 
occasion, by speeches and by writings, publics of larger scale and more 
strategic position. In discussing what his public role may be, let us 
stick close to these simple facts of power, or if you like, to the 
facts of his powerlessness. 


In so far as he is concerned with liberal, that is to say, liber- 
ating, acasizon, his public role has two goals: 


What he ought to do for the individual is to turn personal troubles 
and concerns into social issues and problems open to reason. His aim 
is to help the individual become a self~educating mane For only then 
would he be reasonable and free. | 


What he ought to do for the society is to combat all those forces 
which are destroying genuine publics and creating a mass society, or 
put as a positive goal-~his aim is to help build and to strengthen self~ 
cultivating publics. For only then might society be reasonable and free. 


I mast explain just what this means in a slightly indirect way; 
reminding you that these are very large issues, I ask your patience. 


We are concerned with skills and with values. Among "skills," 
however, some are more and sore are less relevant to the task of 
liberation. I do not believe that skills and values can be so easily 
Separated as in our search for neutral skills we often.assume. It 
is a matter of degree, with skills at one extreme and values at the 
other. But in the middle range of this scale, there are what I shall 
call sensibilities, and it is these which should interest us most. To 
train someone to operate a lathe or to read and write is in lerge part 
&@ training of skill; to help someone decide what they really want out 
of their life, or to debate with them Stoic, Christian, and Humanist 
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ways of living, is a cultivation or an education of values. But 
to assist in the birth among a group of people of those cultural 
and political and technical sensibilities which would make them 

free members of rational publics, this is at once a me in 

skills and an education of values. 


Alongside skill and value, we to put which 
includes them both, and more besides; it includes a sort of therapy 
in the ancient sense of clarifying one's knowledge of self. It in» 
Cludes the cultivation of all those skills, or controversy with 
oneself, that we call thinking, and which, when engaged in with 
others, We call debate. As an educator you must begin with what 
interests the individual most deeply, even if it seems to you al«= 
together trivial and cheape You mst proceed in such a way and with 
such materials as to enable him to gain increasingly rational in- 
sight into these concerns, and into others he will acquire in the 
process of this education. And you mst try to develop men and women 
who can and who will by themselves continue what you have begun: the 
end-product of any liberating education is simply the self-educating, 
self-cultivating man and womans; in short, the free and rational 
individual. 


A society in which intl individuals are the onnnieats type is 
one major meaning of the word democratic. Such a society may also 
be defined as one in which genuine publics prevail, rather than a 
society of masses. By ours I mean the following: 


Whether or not they are aware of them, men in a mass society 
are gripped by personal troubles which th ey are not able to turn 
into social issues. They do not understand the interplay of these 
personel troubles of their milieux with problems of social structure, 
The knowledgeable man in a genuine public is able to do just that: 
he understands that what he thinks and feels to be personal troubles 
are very often also problems shared by others, and more importantly, 
not capable of solution by any one individual but only by modifica~ 
tions of the structure of the groups in which he lives and some= 
times the structure of the entire society. Men in masses have 
troubles, and they are not usually aware of their true meaning and 
its source; men in publics confront public issues, and Wey usual ly 
come to be aware of their terms. 


It is the public task of the social scientist, as of any ~- 
liberally educating man, continually to translate personal troubles 
into public issues, and public issues into the terms of their human 
meaning for the variety of individuals, It is his public task to 
display in his wrk and, as an educator, in his life as well, this 
kind of sociological imagination, And it is his end to cultivate 
such habits of mind among the men and women who are publicly exposed 
to him. To secure these ends is to secure reason and individuality, 
and to make both the predominant values of a democratic society. 
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You may. now saying to yourself: Well, here it comes; he is 
going to set up an ideal so high that in terms of it everything mst 
seem lowe That I might be thought to be doing so testifies to how 

unseriously the word democracy is now taken, and to how indifferent 

so many observers are to the drift away from any plain meaning it 
may be given. It is, of course, a complicated idea about which there 
is much legitimate disagreement. But surely it is not so complicated 


or ambiguous that it may no —— bie os by people aed wish to reason 
together. 


“What by as an ideal. suggested. 
In essence, democracy means (1) that those vitally affected by any de- 
-cision men make have an effective voice in that decision. This, in 
turn, means (2) that all power to make such decisions be publicly 
legitimated and (3) that the makers of such decisions be held publicly 
. accountable. None of these three can prevail, it seems to me, unless 
' there are dominant within a society the kinds of publics and the kinds 


of individuals I have Gesoribed. Certain further conditions will pres- 


The social structure of the United States is not an altogether 
democratic one. Let us take that as a point of minimm agreement. 
I do not know of any society which is altogether democratic; that . 
remains an ideal. The United States today I should say is generally 
democratic in form md only in the rhetoric of expectation. In sub~ 
stance and in practice it is very often nondemocratic, and in many 
institutional areas it is quite clearly so. The corporate economy 
is run neither as a set of town meetings nor as a set of powers ree 
sponsible to those whom their activities very grievously affect. The 
military machines and increasingly the political state are in the same 
condition. I'do not wish to give the impression that I am optimistic 
about the chances that many social scientists can or will perform a 
democratic public role, nor--should many of them do so--about the 
chances that it would necessarily result in a rehabilitation of pub- 
lics,. I am merely outlining one role that seems to me to be open and, 
in fact, that is practices by some social scientists. It happens also 
to be a role that is in line with both liberal and socialist views of 


the role of reason in human affairs, but I am not concerned here with 


1 tn passing, I should like to remind you that in addition to its 
present oureaucratic context and use, the style of abstracted empiri-~ 
cism (and the methodological inhibition it sustains) is not well 

suited for the democratic political role I am describing.. Those who 
Practice this style as their sole activity, who conceive of it as 

the "real work of social science," and who live in its ethos, cannot 
perform a liberating educational role. For this role requires that 
individuals and publics be given confidence in their own capacities 

to reason, and by individual criticism, study, and practice, to en- 
large its Scope and improve its quality. It requires that they be 
encouraged, in George Orwell's phrase, to "get outside the whale," 

or in the wonderful American phrase: "to become their own men," 

To tell them that they can "really" know social reality only by depend-~ 
ing upon a necessarily bureaucratic kind of research is to place a 
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The extent. to which the United States is or is not democratic 
- depends upon the exact period being discussed, and in particular : 
upon the scale on which the preparation for war is proceeding. 
It is with reference to this general situation that we are discuss~ 
ing the political role of social science. And my point is that 
what that role may be, how it is enacted, and how publicly effec- 
tive it is are relevant to the extent to which democracy prevails. 


If we take up the third role of reason, the autonomous role, 
we are trying to act in a democratic manner in a society that is 
not altogether democratic. But we are acting as if we were ina 
fully democratic society, and by doing so, we are attempting to re~- 
move the "as if." We are trying to make the society more democratic. 
Such 2a role, I should contend, is the only role by which we may as 
social scientists attempt to do this. At least I do not know of 
any other way by which we might try to help build a democratic 
polity. And because of this, I should contend, the problem of the 
social sciences as a prior carrier of reason in human soreness is 
in fact the problem of democracy today. 


VIII. 


What are the chances of success? Given the political structure 
within which we must now act, I do not believe that it is very likely 
that social scientists will effectively piay the rcle of reason's 
carrier. Fos men of knowledge to become such strategic actors, cer= 
tain conditions mst be present. Men make their own history, Marx 
said, but they do not make it under conditions of their own choice. 


Well, then, what are the conditions we require to play this role 
effectively? 


There would have to be certain kinds of movements under way, 
and just now in the United States there are no movements of the 


taboo, in the name of Science, upon their efforts to become inde~ 
pendent and substantive thinkers, It is to undermine the confidence 
of the individual, as a craftsman, in his own ability to know i 
reality. It is, in effect, to encourage men to fix their social 
beliefs by reference to the authority of an alien apparatus, and 

it is, of course, in line with, and is reinforced by, the whole 
bureaucratization of reason in the Fourth Epoch. The industrial- 
ization of academic life and the fragmentation of the problems of 
social science cannot result in a liberating educational role for 
social scientists. ror what these schools of thought take apart 
they tend to keep apart, in very tiny pieces about which they 

claim to be very certain., But all they could thus be certain of 

are abstracted fragments: it is precisély the job of liberal edu- 
cation and the political role of social science and its intellectual 
promise, to enable men to transcend such fragnented and abstracted 


milieux: to become aware of structural change and of their own 
place within it. © 


- 
, 
ee 
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required kind. What is required are parties and movements and publics 
that are, first, open to ideas--within which ideas and dternatives of 
social life are truly debated~-and,; second, that have a chance really 
to influence those decisions which carry structural consequences. Only 
if such organizations existed, could we become realistically hopeful 
about the role of reason in human affairs that I have been trying to 


state. Such a situation, by the way, I should consider one =r 
requirement for any fully democratic society. 


In such a polity social scientists in their political roles would 

etobably "speak for" and "against" a variety of moverents and strata 

and interests, rather than merely addressing an often vague and, I fear, 

dwindling public. Their ideas, in short, would compete, and this com- 

petition (as a process as well as in its result at any given time) would 
be politically relevant. If we take the idea of democracy seriously, 

if we take the democratic role of reason in human affairs seriously, 

our engagement in such a competition will in no way distress use For 

surely we cannot suppose that all definitions of social reality, much 

less all statements of political ways and means, much less all sugges- 

tions of goals-- would shape up into some unddbatable unified doctrine. 


In the absence of such parties and movements and publics, we live 
in a society that is democratic mainly in its legal forms and in its 
formal expectations. We ought not to minimize the enormous value and 
the considerable opportunity these circumstances make evidente We 
should learn their value from the fact of their absence in the Soviet 
world, and from the kind of struggle the intellectuals of that world 
are up against. We should also learn that whereas many intellectuals 
are physically crushed, many of us morally crush ourselves. That dem= 
ocracy in the United States is so largely formal does not mean that we 
can dodge the conclusion that if the free reason is to play any part 
in a democratic making of history, one of its chief carriers mst surely 
be the social sciences. The absence of such parties and movements and 
publics does not mean that social scientists as educators ought not to 
try to make their educational institutions a framework within which 
such a liberating public of individuals does exist, at least in its 
inchoate beginnings, and one in which their discussions are encouraged 
and sustained. And it does not mean that in their more public role 
they should not try to cultivate such publics. 


To do so is, of course, to risk "trouble"; and much more serious 
than that, to face a quite deadly indifference. For to do so requires 
that we deliberately present controversial theories and facts, and ac- 
tively encourage controversy. For in the absence of political debate 
that is wide and open and informed, people can get into touch neither 
with the effective realities of their world nor with the realities 
of themselves. Nowadays especially, it seems to me, the role I have 
been describing requires no less than the presentation of conflicting 
definitions of reality itself. For what is usually termed "propaganda," 
especially of a nationalist sort, consists not only of opinions on a 
variety of topics and issues. It is the promulgation, as Paul 
Keckemeti has noted, of official definitions of reality. Our public 
life now often rests upon such official definitions, as well as upon 
myths and lies and crackpot notions. when many policies--debated and 
undebated-~are based on inadequate and misleading definitions of reality, 
then those who are out to define reality more adequately are bound to be 
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upsetting influences, That is why publics of the sort I have 

described, as well as men of individuality, are, by their very 

existence in such a society, radical. Yet such is the role of 

mind, of study, of intellect, of reason, of ideas: to define reality 

adequately and in a publicly relevant way, the educational and the 
political role of social science in a democracy is to help cultivate 

| and sustain publics and individuals that are able to develop, to 


live with, and to act upon adequate definitions of personal and 
social realities. 


IX. 

The third role of reason. which I have been outlining neither 
means nor requires that one hit the pavement, take the next plane 
to Hungary, run for Congress, buy a newspaper plant, go among the 
poor, set up a soap box. Such things are often admirable things 

. to do, and I can readily imagine occasions when I should personally 

find it impossible not to do one or more of them. But for the so- 
cial scientist to take them to be his normal activities is merely 
to abdicate his role, and to display by his action a disbelief in 
the promise of social science and in the role of reason in human 
affairs that it might carry. This role requires only that the social 
scientist get on with the work of social science and that he avoid 
furthering the bureaucratization of reason and of discourse. 


Not every social scientist accepts al] the views I happen to 
hold on these issues, and it is not my point that he ought to. My 
point is that it is one of his tasks to determine his own views of 
the nature of historical change and the place, if any, of free and 
rational men.within ite Only then can he come to know his own 
intellectual and political role within the societies he is studying, 
and in doing so find out just what he does think of the value of 
freedom and of reason which are so deeply a part of the tradition 
and the promise of social science. 


If individual men and small groups of men are not free to act 
with historical consequence, and at the same time rational enough 
to see those consequences; if the structure of modern societies, or 
of any one of them, is now such that history is indeed blind drift 
and cannot be made otherwise with the means at hand and the knowledge 
that may be acquired--then the only autonomous role of social science 
is to chronicle and to understand, the idea of the responsibility of 
the powerful is foolish, and the values of freedom and of reason are 


realizable only in the exceptional milieux of certain favored private 
lives. 


But that is a lot of "ifs." Although there is ample room for 
disagreement over degrees of freedom and scales of consequences, I 
do not believe that there is sufficient evidence to make necessary 
our abandonment of the values of freedom and reason as they lie 
within the legacy and as they might now orient the work of social 
science. 


Attempts to avoid such troublesome issues as I have been dis- 
cussing are nowadays widely defended by the little slogan that 


| 


social scierice is "not out to save the world." Sometimes this is the 
disclaimer.of a modest scholars; sometimes it is the cynical contempt 
‘of '‘a‘specialist for ‘all issues of larger concern; sometimes it is the 
disillusionment of youthful expectations; often it is the posture of 
men who seek to borrow the prestige of The Scientist, imagined as a 
pure and disembodied intellect. But sometimes it is based upon a 
considered judgment of the facts of powere 


Because of such facts, I do not believe that social science will 
"save the world" although I see nothing at all wrong with "trying to 
save the world'"«-a phrase which I take here to mean the avoidance of 
war and the rearrangement of human affairs in accordance with the ideals 
of human freedom and reason. Such knowledge as I have leads me to em= 
brace rather pessimistic estimates of the chances. But even if that 
is where we now stand, still we mst ask: if there are any ways out of 
the crises of our epoch by means of intellect, is it not up to the 
social scientist to state them? What we represent-~-although often you 
would never guess it--is man becomes aware of mankind, and it is of 
course on the level of human awareness that virtwally all solutions 
to the great problems must now lie. 


To appeal to the powerful, on the basis of any knowledge we now 
have, is utopian in the silly sense of that term. Our relations with 
them are more likely to be only such relations as they find useful, 
which is to say that we becom technicians accepting their problems 
and aims, or ideologists of their prestige and authority. To be more 
than that, so far as our political role is concerned, we must first 
of:all reconsider the nature of our collective endeavor as social 
scientists. And it is not at all utopian for one social scientist to 
appeal to his colleagues to unter tele such a 
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of the economy and of the imoact of a variety of intellectual influences. S&g Bo 

rieka coserved in 1928, discussing the emergence of an intellectual class, of 
5 3 
arising labor movement and of a rising class of small-scale businessmen in the 
fetherlands Indles, that "the history of western Burore is beginning to repeat 

if, though ss elsewhere medcelled according to ths iccal pattern of (3) 
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have bsen oversoma? Or are develenonsnits in the total setting of the mid“-tuentieth 
century ing clrewnstences which will prevent history from repeating itself? 


It hes become common place sneny scholars and policy-makers concerned with 
political and esonemic in non-Western countries to essuae that the 
demonstration effest rest ©: id on non-Western countri a is 
unavoidably complicating their preblems and taska. The new om resurgent countries? 
standards are set as far 9 S are concerned by ee most 
advanced countries of the time to achieve their present 
stage of cevelopmeni. Bat, understan 


abiy, the nau countries are and cannot 


be prepared to give themselves sont Sesscesa to achieve similar results. 
The difficulty is compounded by the Pact that with respect to economic development 
their exvectations are ircreesingly influenced not by Western where 
political ami economic development took plats pari Dus by t the Communist 


2 
countries in which denocracy as been saerificed isr tae sake of a rapid rate of 
egonomic growth achieved in the hot-houvse of totalitarian dictaterships. 


_An answer to the questions raised above would have to weigh several factors, 
namely the respective influence of authoritarian survivals from the period when 
the country was ruled by san — ce of | colonial admirnistratera and indisenous 
traditional slites, ef tenders tovard regimentation inspired by the exzmple of 
contemcorary totalitarianism of the role and chavacteristi¢s of organized 


groups astive in the political precess of the new countries. 


Traditional attitudes touard authority are not easily overcome. According 
to George MeT. Kahin, "1 many more fecisions. are passed to the top in Inionesia than 
is trve in probably any otnermajor non-totalitariaa countyy” (4) Where the 
tradition is authoritarian the at on oF a totalitarian answer te the apparently 
Insoluble preblem of n likely to be enhersed. Are the 


any indications that sounberva emcoratie fortes aro at work? The political 
record of contemocrary mankird makes it difficvit to maintein that the oecple, the 
Worganized and largely inerticulate masses, will nob allew the soduetion of their 
Rewlysuon freedoms. But it is equally diffievlt to maiatain that a sm mall elite 
Can give eny direction it wanis to = ccuntry's political wnat wea need to 
know, bezvore trying informed guesses about the shape of things to core, is the 
Rature and the role of the intermsdiate secial strata plaszed between the elites 
and the masses as the sueporting cast of polities, the organized groups active in 
Public affairs, If these erovps cre nuesrevs, vigorous, Jeulous of their special 
place in society yet willing to cooperate on the basis of raasonaole compromises 
with other groups then, cernaos,. one cen say that independensea is not likely to 
be a bridge from an authoriterian oust into a tetalitarian future. 
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THE STUDY OF MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Laurence I. Radway 
Dartmouth College 


Prepared for delivery at the 1958 Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September l)}-6, 1956. 


The last generation has seen a fresh surge of scholarly 
interest in the venerable subject of military affairs, The 
result, especially in America, has been a growing number of 
articles, meetings, books, university courses, bibliographies, 
and research centers devoted to "national security," "national 
or "military policy." 


defense," 


Although this outburst of activity is a natural consequence 
of the gravity of contemporary military probleins, it has not been 
viewed with complete equanimity by those engaged in it, by their 
academic colleagues, or by public officials, Students of military 
affairs are not certain that there is a common denominator to 
their varied interests; they find it hard to discover a central 
focus or to perceive a set of intcrnal relationships that give 
unity to the whole. More important, they are not certain what 
kinds of questions serious scholars can or snould ask of the 
subject. Their collcagues are even more uncasy. They wonder 
to what extent the nature of present military affairs rescarch 
justifies a claim to resources or 2 claiin to autonomy. Political 
scientists, for example, are uncertain whether military problems 
should ve treated as part of such established fields as inter» 
national relations or public administration, or whether they 
should also be regarded as a scparate area of inquiry. They 
wonder whether students of military mattcrs are too occupicd 
with essentially technical or opcrational details, or with 
problems of current but passing; importance; in short, whether 
they are working below the proper level of a scholar, Finally, 
the public official suspects that some students of military 
affairs are trying to operate above their proper level that is, 
as policy adviscrs inclined to trespass on closcly guarded 
areas and presumptuous in their rcadiness to offer guidance on 
grave issues about which trey do not know very much. 


In vicw of these honest doubts and scrious questions, the 
student of military affairs has an obligation to cxamincs the 
nature of his subjcct, its range and cohcrence as an area of 
inquiry, and the intellectual opportunities and problems that 
it poscs, This paper is written in the belicf that he must try 
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to clarify his own thinking on such matters before he can hope 
to deal with the questions of othcrs, Its principal argument 
is that the conccpt of military affairs can provide a useful 
framcwork within which to cxamine problems that are of real 
intellectual significance as well as of grcoat practical 
importance, For the social scientist the study of armed 
forces in their full social and political context presents 
new fronticrs of scholarship that encompass the full range of 
disciplines and mcthodologies, Thoso frontiers, have only 
begun to be explored. They lie not only in tho realm of current 
policy issucs but pcrhaps cven more in that traditional realm 

of inquiry, with no direct utilitarian purpose, that owes its 


appeal to our abiding curiosity about the otcrnal mystory of 
man in socicty.e 


The Focus of the Subject 


Around the start of World War II a number of Amcrican 
scholars called for grcatcr attention to military affairs and 
prepared outlines or bibliographics $0 susgest the scope of the 
Study and to facilitate its pursuit, Two such publications are 
of particular intcrest because they tcnd to approach military 
affairs from the standpoint of differcnt fields of political 
Science, One is a bibliography on civil-military rolations 
prepared in 1910 at the request of the Commnittce on Public 
Administration of the Social Scicneo Rescarch Councile® Tho 


authors conceive their subject broadly. they give attention 
to comparative expcriencc3 they spoak of "the whole social 
experience of a nation at war,’ and they cite the massive effort 
of the Carncgic Endowmcnt for International Peace to analyze the 
economic and social history of World War I, But they place 
relatively little omphasis on the role of armcd force in foreign 
affairs. Instcad, they focus thcir attention on national govern= 
mont, particularly Public Administration, with the result that 
the bulk of the ocntrics in the bibliography relate cither to the 
management of particular mobilization programs (cege industry, 


le Sco, for exanplc, an cditorial and articles by Alfred Vagts 
and Edward M, Harle in tho Journal of the Amcrican Military 
Institvte (Yol. IV, 1940). Sce also Dorothy C, Culver, 
Administration and Organization in Wartime in the United 
Statcs (Public Administration service, “Kdward 
Baric, "National Defcnse and Political Political 
Scicnce Quarterly (Dcecmbcr 19.0). 


2e¢ Pendlcton Herring, od., Civil-Military Rolations: Bibliorraph- 


ical Notcs on Administrative Probloms of Civilian Mobilization 
(Public Administration Servico, 19,0). 
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food, manpower) or to aspects of genoral ovcrhoad management 
{oege staffing, organizing, coordinating). 


The second is a syllabus and bibliography on war and 
national policy prepared in 19h2 by a group of scholars at 
Columbia and Princcton, assisted by the Social Science Rescarch 
Council.’ This work also conceives the subject broadly, It 
encompasscs cultural, cconomic and technological influcnees on 
war, the formation of militcry policy, and the impact of war on 
governncnt and socicty. But the principal cmphasis is on force 
as an instrumcnt of foreign policy. A forcword comparcs the 
growing intcrest in the subjcct with the start of international 
relations as a ficld of study in the 1920's, It also notes that 
war and national policy is "a much more inchoate subject" than 
the study of intcrnational rcolations, 


An effort to bring togethor the cmphasis on public administra- 
tion of the first publication, and the emphasis on foreign policy 
of the scconda, is reflected in a morc reccnt bibliography compilcd 
under tne supervision of the Committce on Civil-Military Relations 
of the Social Science Rescarch Council. From the stand-= 
peint ef political science this merger of international relations 
and national government approaches is one of the distinctive “ 
aspects of present study of military affairs, It creates not 
only opportunitics for fruitful coopcration but problems of 
where to place the emphasis, A sccond distinctive aspect, 
revcaled in tne threo publications as a group, is its intcr- 
disciplinary nature, From the standpoint of thc social scienccs 
as a wholo military affairs are scen to cngage the intcrests of 
historians, social psychologists, cconomists, and sociologists, 
as woll as political sciontistse> This, too, creates problems 


3. Grayson Kirk and Richard P. Stcdbins, War and National Policy: 
A Syllabus (Ferrar and Rinchart, Ince, 1942). 


be Committec on Civil-Militery Relations Research of the Social 
Scicneo Roscareh Council, Civil-Military Relations: An 
tatcd Bibliography, 190-1952 (Columbia University Press, 195). 
See aiso Villian T. R. Fox, "Civil-Military Relations Research," 
World Politics (January 195i), 278-288, 


Examples of historical works citcd are Alfrod Vagts, A 
of Militearism (W.W. Norton, 1937), Gordon B. Turner, A E 

of Military Affairs (Harcourt Brace, 1953), and official 
volumcs on Amcrican forces und civilian agencies in World War 
II. Social psychology is represented by Samucl A. Stouffor 

et al,., cds.e, Tne Amcrican Soldicr, volts (Frinccton 
University Press, 1949), Muny works on the economics of 
national security arc cited. An early cxomple is J. M, Clark 
ct ale, Readings in tho Economics of Jar (Univorsity of Chicago 
Press, 1918), Titles on war and social institutions roflect 
the intcrest of sociologists, An cxamplo is Hans Speicr and 
Alfred Kahlor, cds., War In Our Time (W.eW. Norton, 1939). 
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of emphasis as woll as opportunities for cooperation, Indccd, 

it suggests the necd for an cxplicit recognition of the fact that 
the subjoct of military affairs can bo oxamincd through foci of 
varying width and sharpness, cach with its own advantases and 
disadvantages, Three of the more important of these foci will 

be discusscd, 


An international rclations focus omphasizes the relation 
between military power and forcipn policy, The subject thus 
vicwed includes study of the causcs of war, the rclation of the 
size and composition of armed forecs to external objectives, 
idcas and institutions affecting their employment on behalf of 
such objectives, and the effect of their existence, manipulation, 
and usc on ather nations! forcign policics,. Special intercst 
is taken in gradations of armcd forec, alliancos, the ability 
of the military cstablishmcnt to porform cxternal tasks, and its 
intcraction with political, cconomic, and idcological espects of 
diplomacye Illustrations of this focus may be found in work 
done at Princcton by Edgar A. Furniss and at Chicago by the 
Centcr for tho Study of Amcrican Foroign and Military Policye 
The study utilizos many of the conccopts of intcrnational rclations 
and cuts heavily into that ficld, although it nccd not bce viewed 
as cocxtensive with ite. For exaimplo, an analysis of economic 
aid to Belgian victims of World War I may be undortaken without 
reference to military qucstions, isc, solcly to analyze Amcrican 
idealism in world effairse On the other hand a study of whother 
economic aid helps Turkey mcct military commitments to NATO may 
be regarded as en inquiry both in international relations and 
in military affairs, 


The strength of this focus lics in its relative specificity 
and in tho fact that it has bcon the cxtcrneal threat to national 
valucs that has created the current intcrest in military affairs 
and lent their study its particular scnse of urgency. 


A national sccurity focus, while also conecrned primarily 
with the usc of forces to mect extornal threats to the integrity 
of a political systom, tcnds to expand the subject to includo a 
broador range of domestic policy topics. For cxample, it 
invites study of military rceruitmcnt and supply, cconomic 
mobilization, and nonsnilitary mcasurcs undertaken to maintain 
home moralcy control espionage, and protect the civilian 
population in the face of armed threats. This widcr focus is 
illustrated by the inteorcsts of the Comnittce on National 
Security Policy Rescarch of the Social scienco Research Council. 
and by courses on defense policy given at Harvard and othor 
univorsitios. The great varicty of public functions encompasscd 
‘leads to a hoavicr stress on the mechincry of government, 
particularly on the planning and coordination of national policys 
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‘The national security focus is the dominant one among 
political scicntists today. It has, howovor, some possible 
disadvantagcse National sccurity is a somcwhat nebulous and 
subjoctive conecpt without a hard institutional core, Its 
dofinition may vary from one individual, country, and cra to 
another. It has boon said to be of the samo ordor as "Liberty" 
or "justice," that is, to lic in tho realm of ultimatc onds rathor 
than arcas of action, and in this scnsc to bo too broad to 
dclincate a subjoct of rescarcha In anothcr scnsce the conccpt 

of national security is too narrow to include all the aspccts 

of militar; affairs that arc of intcorcst to contcmporary 

scholars, Ono problom is whcthcr tho conccpt should be stretched 
to include intcrnal as well as cxtcrnal threats to the intcgrity 
of a political systom, i.e. whcthcr it should cncompass 

phenomena of civil disturbance or revolution in countrics like 
Egypt, Argontina, Spain, Iran, Iraq, or France, where the loyalty 
of the armod forces to the rogime bccomcs a critical constitutional 
question. A more scrious problcm is that it cannot bo stretched 
to cover the nuncrous civil functions that the military establish-= 
ment may porform as an instrumcnt of tho general welfare rathor 
than of the common defense. Such functions nocd not involve the 
manipulation of organized violence at all, The work of the Corps 
of Enginccrs is a classical cxampleo, 


A military focus comcs closcst to embracing the full range 
of the subjcct as defincd by the activity of contcmporary scholors. 
A military focus, howcver, may tnke two forms, dcponding on 
whether the subjcct is conecived as a public policy ficld or somc~ 
what more broadly as the study of military affairs. Faced with 
a choice between these two, the instinct of political scientists 
is to regard military studies as a policy area analogous to 
fiscal, foreign, labor, welfare, or resources policy. Such a 
perspective permits examination of all political purposes, 
domestic as well as foreign, for which military establishments 
.are used, It cirects attention to the public policies that 
regulate their use, to the processes by which those policies are 
formed and executed, and to the effects such policies have on 
human society. It permits study of how these matters are influen- 
ced not only by governmental institutions and current political, 
scientific, and economic trends, but also by historical 
traditions and contemporary social structure and culture. But 
it is interested in these environmental variables only to the 
extent that they affect public policy or the policy process, or 
to the extent that the environment is affected by the use of 
military cstablishments to advance political purposes, 


6. Samuel P, Huntington, The Challence of Defense to Political 
Science, a paper delivered at tne 1956 Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, 
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The military affairs focus, on the other hand, includes 
military policy and something more, It permits an examination 
of how certain cnvironmental variables shape the nature of the 
military establishment as distinguished from the way it is used, 
For example, it would include a study of how the class structure 
of society affects discipline, career lines, or codes of 
conduct witnin the armed forces, It also directs attention to 
impacts of the military establishment that need not be the result 
of public policy, One example is the effect that an officer corps 
may have on routine domestic politics; another is the unplanned 
effect of war on economic structure or scientific progress. In 
other words the military establishmcnt may be examined not only 
as an instrument of public policy but, from a more sociolcgical 
point of view, as a mirror and moulder of the social order. From 
this viowpoint it is scen as an institution that reflects the 
community in which it is embeddcd and that serves as a causative 
clement whose full impact on human life is dceper and broador than 
the public policy objectives of governnicnt, 


Both the military "affairs" and the military "policy" versions 
of this focus differ from the national sccurity focus because 
they ecntor the subject around an cmpirically vcrifiable 
institution - the military establishiacnt, Eacn differs also 
because it extends the subject to institutional functions other 
than the managoment of organizcd violcncee But the two can be 
distinguished from each other because the concept of military 
"affairs" encompasses more of the military cstablishments 
reciprocal relations with socicty, It thorcebdy ombraces a broader 
range of work in military history, war economics, dcfcnse 
policy, and the sociology of war and military lifc. 


It docs not follow, howevor, that rescarch on every aspect 
of a military establishment is rescarch in military affairs, 
This depends on the vicwpoint or purposcs of the scholar, A 
study of management practices in a military orgenization can be 
made to illustrate now such practices influence its cffectivencss, 
or how management tochniques are influcnecd by their military 
contcxt,. this is a study in militery offairs, On the otnor 
hand a study of management practiccs which happened to bo 
conducted in a military organization, but in which that fact is 
not relcvant to the purposcs or intcrests of the rescarchor, 
falls cntireoly within busincss or public administration, An 
inquiry into now planning errors caused inferior torpedocs to be 
delivercd to Japancse subdmarinus is a study in military affairs; 
but an cxamination of how torpcdocs ere handled aboard a ship is 
more likely to be a study in naval scicnec, Likcwisc a chronicle 
of combat opcrations designed to illustrate or prescribe military 


7e The subject is often treated from this porspcctive in 
Pondlcton Herring, Tho Impact of War (Farrar, 1941). 
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techniqucs is a study in military science or in the history of 
military scicnce, But an account of combat operations designed 
to illustrate their influcnee on tnceorics of organization or 
stratcgy is a study in military woffairs, 


Even with such exclusions a military focus is wide enough 
to raise in its most acute the problom of the conercnce 
of military affairs as an arca of inquiry, To bcttcr understand 
this problom it is dcsirable to look more closely at a fow of the 
highly varica aspccts of military affairs that arc oxanincd by 
disciplincs with which political scicntists arc less familiar, 


Military history, as just implicd, can be divided into two 
overlapping and not casily Cistinguishablce catcogorics, Much 
of the carlicr work in the field, with its specific conccrn for 
combat techniqucs, can be rcpardcd as a part of military scicncoe 
Some of the more recont military history trcats armed conflict 
as a social phcnomenon in the widest scnse3 as has beon said, 
it studics "war without battles." But the typical concern of 
the historian of military affairs lics between these extromces, 
It is to analyze the origins of campaigns, the course and conse~ 
quences of battle, and the evolution of military institutions, 
doctrines, and policies. 


The interests of psychologists range from the motivation 


of R.O.T.Ce students to the preservation or destruction of 
national morale, The sociologists examine promotion patterns, 
indoctrination techniques, ideologies, “guilds," and social 
controls within the armed forces, Some use the analytical 
tools of the sociology of professions3 others employ the theory 
of bureaucratic organizations; still others adopt the large, 
loose framework of war and society. 


Econonists study the relation between rapid changes in the 
size of the armed forces and monetary fiscal, price, and wage 
policies, They exanine the impact of military procurement on 
industry, the effect of military aid on economic development, 
and the economic implications of nuclear attack; They are also 
interested in the costing of defense programs and the application 
of economic theory to the problem of choosing among alternative 
Gefense prograris within a nation and witnin an alliance. 


Given these varied historical, psychological, sociological, 
and economic interests, military affairs can be constituted as 
a field of study only by abstracting certain phenomena from the 
Gisciplines within which they might otherwise be treated, 
combining them with political phenomena similarly abstracted, and 
establishing the whole as a special cross-section of the social 
scicnces. Tnere are precedents enough for this in the study of 
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such subjects as small groups, race relations, or particular 
areas of the world. Military affairs may make a less tidy 
package than small groups, but not @ more untidy one than 
crican Civilization, In all such cases the reasons for creating 
a special cross=scoction are both practical and intellectual, 
One is that problems inherently worthy of attention are likely 
to be neglected if they are treated as parts of other subjects. 
A second is that scholars otherwise separated by such different 
analytical catcgories as power, scarcity, time, personality, or 
socicty, arc cnadled to discover that they share an interest in 
the same concrete object of investigation, Cofe ethnic problems, 
Southern Asia, or war, Their assumption is that this discovery 
will lcad to a fruitful exchange of idcas because the particular 
aspect of the subject in which each scnolar is interestod is 
relatcd in some manner to aspects in which the others are 
intercstede 


However, in all such cascs the problem as well as the 
opportunity is plains; ‘The problem is how to create a coherent 
field of inquirye Coherence can be lent to a field by its method, 
its subject, its concepts, or its theory of the relations among 
its component parts. The study of military affairs, like 
political science itself, cannot acquire coherence from its 
methods$3 it borrows methods from ell social sciences. On the 
other hand it has a conmon subject matter in the multiple functions 
relationships, and problems of the military establishment, Some 
of its concepts appear to be borrowed from the establisned social 
sciences - eof. national interest, policy coordination, optimum 
allocation of resources, professionalism: Others appear to relate 
only to military affairs - e€eg, arms race, economic potential 
for war, sovectrum of force, mobilization base, civilian control. 
Integrating theory cannot really be said to exists Perhaps it 
could be developed more easily if the focus of the subject were 
narroweca to military aspects of national security policy}; for 
there seems to be a closer and more dynamic relation among such 
concepts as economic potential, arms race, and strategy, than 
between any of these and a concept like the bureaucratization 
of the armed forcese Yet even if one employs the,wider focus 
of military affairs, it is possible that the basis upon which 
to build integrating theory exists. In principle all the 
phenomena of military affairs are related to the military 
establishment as variables affecting its nature, use, or impacts$3 
and through the military establishment these variables are 
related to one another, This may be a thin reed upon which to 
lean, but it is better than nothing, 


The only conclusion that appears warranted is that the study 
of military affairs in its incipient stage is neither a highly | 
unified field nor a potpourri of unrelated topics. Over tne 
years it is possible that elements of the subject will be diffused 
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among and absorbed by the established branches of social science 
from which they were abstracted. It is also possible that a 
large number of distinctive concepts will be created, and a 
theory constructed, linking together all elements of the subject 
in a meaningful way. Resolution of this matter can only depend 
on the cumulative intellectual product of students of military 
affairs in the course of time. Meanwhile it is the responsibility 
of those students to make certain that the questions they are 
asking of their subject are as substantial and profitable as 
possible, It is therefore appropriate to turn to some of the 
opportunities and problems of military affairs rcscarch, 


Research Opportunities ond Problems 


An area of inquiry may be coherent and yct not wholly respcec~ 
table, The doubts and misgivings about military studics relate 
to something more than the intrinsic unity of the ficld. In 
part they relate to the ideological outlook of peoplo in the 
ficld. One common, if not always expressed, bclicf is that the 
military researcher, by a process of natural sclcction, must be 
amilitarist. Or at least he must bo a tough-minded neo~ 
conservative who vicws the world ordcr solely in terms of 
conflicting national intorcsts ultimately to bo pursucd by forces 
This is a double misconception, first because many of the 
acknowledgod neo=conservative studccnts of military affairs have 
been among the most vocal critics of the grcat emphasis on force 
in American policy; second because the traditions of libcral 
idcalism and pacificism continue to find support among men in 
the ficld, As a result the problom of civil defense continues 
to be related to the rule of law as woll as to the requircments 
of security; and secrecy continucs to bo analyzcd in terms of the 
public!s right to know as well as in tcrms of its effectivenoss 
as a weapone 


More scrious doubts relate to the problems which the student 
of military affsirs cxamines, Suspicion exists that these are 
largely technical or operational issues at a low level of 
genorality, that they lie principally in the realm of current 
events$; and consequently that they are almost cntirely lacking 
in intcllcctual content. This suspicion is increased by 
exposure to academic courses in the subject when such courses 
consist of a serics of unrelated topical bricfings given by a 
serics of visiting dignatarics to an odd array of officers 
prescnt under orders, R.0O.T.C. registrants, sonsation-scekersy 
and law or busincss school "typos" - with hardly a scrious 
graduate student of the social scicncees in the group. 


In part theso suspicions may reflect nothing more than the 
natural consorvatism of scholars in established ficlds when thoy 
are confronted with anew area of inquiry. Cortainly thoero are 
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some parallols between a study of the evolution and political 
‘significance of the "clear and present danger" doctrine and a 
study of the evolution and political significance of strategic 
bombing doctrine, And there is no inherent reason why it should 
be more respectable for a student of constitutional law to 
analyze the limitations placed on the political role of a 
Supreme Court by his professional inhibitions than for a student 
of military affairs to analyze the same phenomenon in Army 
generals, But it is less fruitful to attempt to prove that 
these suspicions are either justified or ill founded than to 


examine the different kinds of research opportunities in the 
field and the problems that they poseéo 


Although the resurgence of interest in militeary affairs 
is clearly a product of the present world crisis, it would be a 
serious error to conclude that all research efforts must be 
addressed directly to the solution of critical current problems, 
Certainly this purpose rarely animates those who stand in the 
great tradition of military history, For example, few if any 

of the massive volumes on World War II were inspired primarily 
by a concern for the current dilemmas of the government. More- 
over, opportunity for such traditional scholarship is far greater 
than many social scientists realize, There is an urgent need 

for studies of the evolution of netioneal military policy in the 
United States and other nations, There is an urgent need for 
more specialized studies of the evolution of strategic doctrine, 
recruitment policy, civil functions, logistical practises, 

etc. There is need for research on the history of theories 

about war = both for studics that relate the views of particular 
thinkers to other aspects of their intellectual systems, and for 


studies that rclate such views to the socinl order or the social 
theory of the age in which they originated. 


A closely related form of military affairs research 
utilizes historical data primarily for the purpose of formulating 
or testing gencrelizations about the relations among specific 
veriables, Again the scnolar may have no interest in the 
applicability of his findings to current problems. He may simply 
be curious about the effect of war on the mobility of social 
classes, Perhaps he wishcs to test the hypothesis that the 
higher the proportion of a populace in the armed forces, the 
grcater the tendency to egalitarianism both in the armed forces 
and in socicty, He may be curious about why some armies are 
more disciplincd than others, or whether Naval officers tend 
to be less politically oricnted than Army officcrs, He may be 
intorestod in the conditions under which the influcnce of 
military lcadcers waxes and wanes in socicty, or the conditions 
under which an officer corps is a citadel of reaction and the 
conditions under which it bccomes a spearhcad of social reform, 
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Such studics are of the essence of traditional scholarship, 
particularly when they are pursued by a historical - comparative 
method that provides a check against spurious correlations, Yet 
scholars have barely begun to exploro the possibilitics for 

this kind of work. 


There are other forms of military affairs rescarch in which 
a scholar mey desire to contribute to an understanding of grave 
and immediate probloms, but in which hoe feels that he can be 
more effectivo if he attacks such problems indirectly rathor than 
directly. This pormits him to perform the traditional function 
of a man of lcarning without dissociating himself from the 
pressing questions of his times; and the possibility of such a 
middle course is itsclf one of the distinctively attractive aspects 
of the study of military affairs. Thus a student may be concerned 
over the organization of the Defense Department, but instead of 
analyzing or prescribing organizational policy, he may simply 
examino the cxtcnt to which military plans and opcrations anpear 
to be influenced oy the competitive position or institutional 
interests of the sorvices undor particular forms of orgenization, 
He may fcar that NATO is about to fall apart and yet be content 
with a broad historical study of variables affecting the 
solidity of alliances. He may be convinced that war has bccome 
essentially a psychological contest and yet confine himsclf to 
comparative analysis of the conditions under which military 
threats, dcmonstrations, or ultimata have proved offcective. 


Again, tho scholar can confront currcnt problems somewhat 
more squarcly but still without attompting to appraise the manner 
in which they ere dealt with by governments. Instcad of 
analyzing policy or procoss, he can invont or rofinoe 
concepts and distinctions that may bo helpful in analysis. Ue 
can develop sucn categorics as balanced organization, strategic 
monism, odjective civilian control, declaratory versus operational 
policy, or oxpert versus representational roles, Instead of 
appraising the cffcectiveness of the budget proccss, he can spoce 
ulate about the standards that such a proccss should mcete 
Instead of revicwing decisions on weaponry or organization, he 
con dovelop theoretical critcria on which such decisions ought 
to be basod, Instcad of oxamining official attitudes toward war 
or the aims of war, hoe can conduct a traditional philosophical 
inquiry into the problom of a just war, into the nature of the 
choicc bctwecn national sccurity and other valucs, or into the 
cthical implications of preventive war in a varioty of morally 
ambiguous situationse 


It is only when the scholar confronts the process by which 
current military policy is mado, or attompts to appraiso tho 
merits of tne product, that he begins to cncounter some rathor 
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special difficultics in research. Theso need not noccossarily 


dissuade him or impair the quality of his work, but he should be 
aware that thoy oxist and that thoy tcnd to vary with tho 


sensitivity of his subject and the levol of generalization at 
which it is treatcd. 


Even under the best of circumstances it is not easy to 
describe in its full richness the policy-making process within 
a government, Bureaucratic secrecy rears its head, The roles 
of individuals, their viewpoints, and especially their motives, 
are elusive, Memories are fa \ulty and records inaccurate or 
incomplete, Official historians frequently find gaps or errors 
in accounts pieced together by private scholsrs; the operating 
official "who was there" may smile at the record painfully 
reconstructed by the official historian who was not present} 
and the operating official's psychoanclyst doubtless has his 
own interpretation of the Platonic truth. Nevertheless 
opportunity exists for detriled case studies of the process by 
which contemporary military policy is made, They are greatest 
in those areas of military offairs that have important domestic 
economic or political implications, and in which Congress takes 
a correspondingly great interest; the development of reserve 
forces policy is an example, A more serious problem crises 
in the application of case study iiethods to the process by 
which sensitive decisions are taken on strategy or weapons, for 
example, the decision to send missile units to Grect Britain, 
It may be avoided if the researcher is content to deal ona 
level of generalization at which the cetails of plans and the 
precise reasoning behind them are irrelevant to his purpose, 
But if he sceks a reasonably complete account, he is obliged to 
inquire Whethcr inaccessibie classified data exist, If he 
believes they do exist, and th.t they micht be important to the 
story, he has the problem of weighing the likelihood of an 
inaccurate or scriously incomplete account against the likelihood 
that his narrative could be at least more complete and meaningful 
than any picture of the proccss previously available to private 
persons, If he resolves this issue in favor of publication, he 
is obliged to avoid giving a false impression of certainty 
where he is not actually sure of the validity of his materials, 
Of course, scholars in other field face the same problems. 
Information is not unavaileble only because it is unclassified, 
But the special aspect of detailed research on sensitive 
military policy is the stronger probability that the most 
importcnt information is most likely to be unavailable. 


A similar picture of opportunities and special cifficulties 
confronts the rescarcher who secks directly to examine the 
merits of currcnt military policy, He can employ a great 
varioty of criteria in his analysis, He can inquire into the 
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likelihood that a policy will have the effect intended, He 

has asked whether it is likely to secure the necessary support, as 
in a study of disarmamcnt,. Or whether it conflicts with other 
social valucs, as in a study of conscription, Or whethcr one 
policy position (ceg, that NATO troops must be more than a 
trip-wiro for SAC) is consistcnt with anothor (ees, that a 
European war cannot be limited). Or which of two policies makes 
the more cfficicnt uso of scarce rcsources, In all such studics 
he can rest content with the analysis or proceed to prescribe a 
course of actions es 


If he docs the latter he imncdiately faces the problem 
of deciding how specific or detailed such proscription should 
be. The scholar can closo a lengthy analysis with a bricf 
suggestion that the nation increasc its capacity to fight 
limited wars, Or he can take sucecssive stcps down the laddcr 
of generalization by applying this promise to tho mobility of 
the Army to the problem of sirlift, and to the mcorits of 
aifferent types of transport plancs,. But the further down he 
gocs, the grcator tho danger that his work will heve a narrow 
range of application and a short life, the closcr ho will come 
to a form of operations research that rosts on knowlcdgo 
essentially technical in naturc, the greater the likclihood 
that he will move from the ficld of military affairs to the 
ficld of military scicnee, and tho stronger the possibility 
that he will cxchango the traditional function of the academician 
for tho spccial province of the official cxpert or tho contract 
resoarchcre 


As in the casc of detailcd studics of the decision-making 
process, a second difficulty ariscs when tho subjcct of roscarch 
is classified. In attcmpting to decal with such highly sonsitive 
topics as stratcgic plans, the scholsr can only guess at tho 
policy, Ho may try to infcr it from gcncral public statements, 
but such statcicnts may have bccn made for anothcr audicncce 
In a domocracy thcy may turn out to boar a closcr relation 
than secrot plans to the action subsequcntly taken, but there 
is no cortainty that this will bce tho casc.e Conscqucontly his 
analysis may be full of factu2l crrors or false assumptions about 
the nature of the problem, Pcrhaps more aggravating, the 
rescarchor may be unawaro that the problom itsclf no longor 
exists. 


To some cxtcont these difficultics can and have boon over» 
come, short of cspionagec, by ingcnuity in rescarch methods. 
Anothcor altcrnative is to tako cvasive action, that is simply 
to write a goncral "think-picce" on current military problems, 
Such writing is not the most charactcristic activity of the 
scholar, but it can serve a public purposo, Official cxpcrts 
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are porplexed by the novelty of their problcms and harasscd 

by the pressuroes of time and responsibility. They may also 

have tactical or psychological roasons for being unable to cxamine 
or to press fundanental elternatives, The scholar may be ablo 

to take woll lmown data and arrange thom in such a way as to 
limbcr up official minds or suggest new lincs of thought, Even 
if he simply repcats an excercise through which some responsible 
planner has alrcoady gone, with preciscly the samo result, he 

may perform a scrvicc, Ideas familiar to plannors are not 
necessarily familiar to the rest of the Pentagon, the rest of 

the governicnt, or the general public. The private scholar 

can sorve as a transmission bclt snd as a contributor to public 
debate, Tho latter opportunity is particularly important because 
military policy, more than most public policy, is made in the 
abscnec of an informed and critical public opinions 


Because a rcoal opportunity cxists for such policy analysis, 
because the stakes are groat, and possibly because political 
scisntists who loom so large in the ficld tcnd to define it as 
a public policy areca, much presont roscarch in military affairs 
is devoted to the prescnt rathor than tho past, to our own 
country rather than to others, snd to "issues" rather than undcr- 
lying rclationships, But if tac forcgoing analysis is correct, 


it is preciscly when the scholar attompts a direct evaluation 

of the manner in which governments deal with current military 
problems that ho must walk most warilye On tho other hand it 
should clso be clcoar that there cre ways to minimize the dangers 

of such appraisals that amplco opportunity cxists for more 
traditional forms of rcscoarchs; and above all, that a theorctician 
may focl perfectly at home in the ficld, In short, an intorest 

in the study of military affairs is porfcoctly consistcnt with 

the principle that the propor function of a scholar is scholarships 
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about how things should under idealized conditions. The discrepancies 
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Fivet, there must be chowsly defined, auanvitative variables singled 
out for stvdy. In mnckanies of motion, we heve ecen that position and 
time were fundenentsl. there are three funtsmental kinds of 
quentities in mechenics, frou which all others are derived: length, tine, 
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charge current, and strength of electric eon 
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Note that the problem is trivia al in mechanic 
position of «an object, we must, of course, recosniz: 
positions, but this is ordinarily so easy as to yrese: x 
we pass Prom raysics to chenistry, the of recognition 
more important. For example, before quantities or ees 
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In the same gpirit we can interpret the question "What is a politica 
act?" “Wheat is an econcmic act’ his search for prirary, susnosedly 
elemental acts ls itself? inspired by the role of the atom concent in chomistry 
(as Easton soints out). Xb is not so a asestion of whether these 
"elementary particles” exist: just naning then dees not confer existen 
it is rather 2 question of wether cur. cbservations can he so organized that 
as Lon Ghat thoy exist sives us a houristie and ictive adv 
Ineic is the cnly senge in which te so called “elementary perticles' 
OF cated can be gaid to exist. 
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Ye have tnen, so far two distinct meenings or, if you vill, flavors of 
theory o For che ecopecially the vinysictal eclentist, thaory, as ve 
have ssid, is a colieetion of cerived theorems tested in the process of 
prefiicting events 2rom observed conditions. Yhe physical celentist ts able 
to eddress himself? to problems of this sort, tecaune for him the probl paths) 

of recognition, of definition 2 and of menningful clessification either do not 
exist or have been Largely colved. For the social selentist, eli tco often, 
the istter kinds of imaged are central Tae social scientist's ain, 
therefore, tmuct be lower than thet of the chysicist. 
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this context means at best to rerahall factusl water lel (histor 
political events, Case stories. in such a that the 
views tais evidence " through the sgho TB, cence pts, and de? 
wate h the “theory” is will have the erience of "ur 
“nere is no need to say that even onceretizaticn 
sing in the writings of social 


You may gether that as I mention conecests of theory fe dirs archer 
from those wadich enjoy hegewony in the physical selence, I am bac: tne More 
end more sceptical enout the sels forte of such 
certain extent this is trus, but ~ Wish to draw a sharp line anye 
where. The "worth" of theory f Joulable by a set of ent and dried 
criteria, eny more than a member of the cowmnttiy is calewleble 
although they cannot be 03 3 ie “ouclarations” are sometime 
important aids in the sense the sy prepare the mind to make more precise 
investagatiocns. It is ia sence that the so-called “redels" of the 
non-exact sciences axe to he Ste They Like the diesgrans of 
geometry, neliher necessary nu for the scart cf proof that 

mathematical rigor demands, bu helpful for the eventual construction 
or such proofs. 
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There is still a fourth sense in whl ch 7 theory is used, 

“political theory," namely in the normative, valuc-leden sence. 
sense, political theory would be concerned, for exemple, wlth the ¢ 

whet is the be of go I have teen srecifically 
to avoid this issve on the grounds thet too much ink has already been shed 
over it. To some it se nt concern with what “ought to be" is 2 fer thest 
removed fron science, which vroperly concerns Ltesif with “vhat is." 
I willl take serious issue with this rosition. 


Whatever I know o ation in 
largely hexessy. In pert take advant 
of men whose boos 2" Pro books 
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the iden is carried to extremes in some sections of American political sclencea. 
, This “hyverfactualisn,” as-Easton calls it, is , of course quite understandeble. 
The passage from undisciplined speculation, left over fron the times vhen all 
science was rooted in philosophy, to militant empiricism has occurred in 

so meny sclences-as to suggest the operation of a lew. In physical ecience 
hyperfactualisn died on the vine. It might heve prolifersted if Francis 
Bacon's recommendations vere ever carried cut. But the greatest scientist 
who was Bacon's contemporary happened to be Galileo Galilei, end he chose 
a-different rath. If he had taken “facts” too seriously end too retleulously, 
he could never have enunciated the general low of falling bedies, becsuse 

would never account for thee falling of lesves from traes, nor for the fell 
of rain dvons, which between them account fox probably $55 of the falling that 
ever cccurs on this planet. Heither leaves nor rain drovs follow Galileo's: 
lay eyen aporoximately. Therefore hia law is factueliy false. But it is 
true neverthelesa, in a €cener sease. Without such ideally true end 
factually false laws, mathematical physics would have never left the ground. 
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Galileo's was, in away, a normative theory. I% deseribed-not hor 
bodies fell but how they ought to fall under idealized conditions. In this 
sense one can well see how a theory can be normative and yet truly 
sclentific. The idea of a timly scientizic normative theory oF action is 
not to pontificate about morality but to preseribe correct courses of action 
on the basis.of civen desiderata, emi in certain (usually idealized) 
conditions. Such 2 theory may not have any practical velue," Decause the 
idealized corditions may never obtain, but 16 may have. immense heuristic 
value. In varticuler, it may through underlying analysis cf the fyndamentals 
of the situation lemart to the social scientist just thse part of intuitive 
understanding of an area of inves } 


Cisation that he is seeking. 


An example var excellence of this cort is come theory, a mathenatical 
structure, shich ror tne moss part Geals with situations which seem exce 
remote fron the subject matter of social science. However centuries of 
scientific experience should have taueht us thot remoteness of a theory 
from a perticuler content area is no indication of its relevance or irrelevance. 
Tne fever vhich derives its name frem “bad air” vas not really umderstood 
until the events in the life of a certain mosquito tecame Eneown. The 
harnessing of natural forees oves @ trementous Lot to the ancients’ curiosity 
ebout the ancmalous behavior of emher and to one man's logical analysis 
of an experiment, which had been designed for no other reeosn than to cstermine 
tae earth's motion relative to “absolute space.” 


The relevance of gare theory to secicl s 
political science (althoveh originally the rost direct enyplications 

were thought to be to economies) resides in tae elreumstance 
distills the logical essence of the situation which Catlin has termed the 
political act, nauely a cesizve to fulfill en act of will in a context where 
conflict with others’ dssires to fulfill their acts of will is to be expected. 


Interpreted in a physical context, the metexhor “conflict of forces" 
calis for some sort of equilDr = theory. Such a theory can be end hss been 
developed purely metaphorically. The cencepts of "force," pressure,” “balance 
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of cover," "leverage," "stability," instability” ere terms borroved 


from physics. Descripticns of conflict situations in these terms sound 
Like descriptions of aystems. Bue of course the anealocy is a 


metenhorical one, not a losicel one, i. e., the similarity is felt 


by LS 
tively, not derived as a consaquence of an isomox betueen Swo 


Situations. Therefore wetavhorical uodels of conYliet, althoush they 
way be velveble for a variety of reasons ceaanot be ted to 


logically ccoupelling theorems let alone theovens trensiatable into predictions 
There have teen atterots to construct mathematical mcdels of conflict 
by Utilizing the concsntual paratwus of classical matnemestics. One such 
attempt, a very embitious one ws undextalen by the iste Lewis F. Richardson, 
who cast internetional rivalries in terms of differential equeticons snd 


interpreted the stabilities and instabilities o 
equations aa the or instabilities 


situations. Since Richardsen's theory Leal, its cenclusions are 
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Gefinitive end comellizg. In this thes ve en advarcege over the metenhorical 
theories of the ssm2 sort. Its success as predictive thaory is, as vould 

be expe ted, @ly Limited. Cne set of data was fitted very 

by the assumticns of the model, nerely the of che 
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Mined, The state o2? any physical Stee 35 & Conceduence of the immediately 


In contrast, theory ia orimarily decision theory. It too 
casts situations into sequences of states. But exch successive 
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determined & decision meade bi a 


retional being forece2s ali possible 
outcomes end chcoses a course of action, waich, in some way is Likely to 
yield the beat under the eirounstsnces. Tas pPhrage “under 


circumstance ces" is cvucial, ror here geme theory to the 


the matter. ach Geeision mrker only vy apart of 
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In making ie ig aware that other on innkers whose 


"interests" may be to his omeke "rational decisions,” ani more- 
over take into ecccunt the decisions which hs is iikely to make. No physic 
theory treats of such situations. 
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Phereas the mathnenatical th sort les of tehavior borroved Prom the 
methodd of physics (and often chemistry) dererd for theiy suceess on the 
svecial assumotions concerning the interaction of vari 


wee 
Varigoles end on the 
possibility of measuring certain key veremeters. game theory ls largely 


indeceniens of special assumtions and messurerm 
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The indepondence from measurements is ach 


Jeved by gimoly by-nassing 
the problem. The only numerical variables ere “weilities,” 1. e., degress 
of preference ty the several Caecision takors for the verieus pessiblie 
cubcenes, and these are simply regarded as sivon. from erecial 
&8 sumptions obtains, beeause game theory is entiroly "normative." It esounes 


"eon Inte rationality" of the decision mekers. 


To some in game pertieularivy those vho are orfemted to 


stience arplications the most interesting results are paradoxically 
those which show up the inadeduacies of game tnoery, 1. the indeterninnacie 


of results based on the index exminacy of the concens of “rationality” in all 
bus the simmless of situations. 


To iilustrate, lest us examine two gams-Like situations, in the first 
of Which “rationality” can be setisfactorily defined but not second. 
Swopese two decisicn makers have two courses of sebien each. of whe 
fous of choices lsacs to an outcome which is denoted by a 

pay-offs," thas is utilities tO each pinyer. The situation 
can be ented by 2 x 2 netr: The fires pinver croozes one of 
tio rows; ‘the seeond one tro Tne entries in the metrixn exe 
the pay-ofts g to the first end second vlaysors resrectively, at in Figure i. 
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Note that the rav-orrs in this case all add wo to sero, 1. @., what 
the first. slayer wins, the second loses. These comes are called zero-sun. 


This game has a “solution” which preseribes a "raticnal" choice to 
each player, namely for the first Layer tO chooae the row, and for 
the secord Pleyer the firs3 column. Tals is so, cacsuae the Pirst olsyer 
cen obvicusiy guarantes. for himeslf a win of 1, and the second player can 
prevent hin froa winning wore than one, even if each cnoice is made without 
ise of the other's choice. Here a tru2 “balance? of rover" exists, 
but note that this balance is rot analogous to any tirysicnl balence of 
“osposing forces." I's is a belence based on the logic of the situat tion, 


involving rational decisicns. 


The "solution" 1s met jess definite in our ness exemple, shown in Figure 
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Here the Co not ada to zero. Such a gare Led 

If we follow the rexr's “rational” agoning that 
he should choose the second row because no usttez which column the 

second player chooses, he is tetter of f Dy ahoosing the eecond row. By 
the second eolurn is the second Paver 's "sess" choice. But 
this pair of "best" cholees results in a loss to beth players ( -1, -1), 
whereas their "worst" chcices would heve given both a win. 
"self interest" is not a self-evident concept. 


Agreenent between the lsyers to choose Pirs est colum would 
be considered "rational" in this case. But eémiteine agreements of 
sort leads to qvestions of coalition formation bile 
in theory end a very 4 ateriourt one, becsuse of the ambiguities 
plague the concepts of “power,” "self interest," “rabionality," ete., 
terms taken for granted in mich discussion or individ acd social behevio: 
but which game theory has undertaken to define iith eatnematical 
end led into formidable conceptual dirfic CONSSEUSNCE o 


The central problem in game theory, thus smpears to be logical 
svecificelly logical analysis of situations in whieh common se. 
Where such logical analysis can be pushed to deLinitive the 
theory of cares can be considered a normative theory. For exanple the 
equillorium soluticn of two person zero-sum game is essentially »reseriptl 
to two rationei players how to choose their strategies. 


no such conclusion can eached on the basia of 
existing concepts. The following extremely instructive example: is teken 
not from game theory proner bub Pron closely —* restigations. I shell 
cast it in teras likely to te of interest to entists. 


Suppose three men, A, B,; C, renk thr: 
according to their preference 1, 2, 3. tet 
the matrix shown in Figure 3. 
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What is a fair compromise? Suppose we apply the majority rule to 
psired comparisons. Noting that X is preferred to Y by A and B 
(a majority) and Y to % by A andc (again a wesjorlty), we are tempted 
to assien to X, Y, and 2% the ranks 1, 2, 5 respectively. However, 


this violates the majority rvle in the case of X and Z, because Z 
is preferred to X by -B and C (again e majority!) 


Kenneth Arrow has shown that such Imsasses ere certain to erise 
wherever more than 2 persons renk wore than 2 alters tives, “thas. moreover 
no decision rule except those which scem undesivable in 


such as dictstorial or entirely arbitrary presexiptions can be wate 
do aot contain inherent contradictions of the sort just novel. 


The methods of such analyses, like ths mathods of geme theory are those 
of exact science. The situations protrayed certninly remind ua of political 
situations. The ey involve conflicts of interest, of coalition, 
social decision rules, in ctber instances also arbitration scheves S$, calevletion 
of power indices, etc. ete. Here, then, ig an exact science, stemingly 
applicable to polities (or perhaps, economics). But what dces "spplicable" 
mean? If 1+ is taken to rean as involving the possibility of translating 

the theorems into predicticns about humen behavior, [ am afraid iv is 
stretching the imagination to call gase theory 


The conditions of transiatabihity are not ret. Situations ane seldon 
82 clear cus as to be describable in teras of a fev "alternatives } nreferences 


@re never so clair ea to be measured in utiles; men are seldom reticns 


In this sense game theory fares no better than the eee ical mathematical 
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sistry. 


models of behavior borrowed from physics end chen 


Bus in another sense, game theory end sintlerly orlented investigations 


are genuine step forward. For they have burst through the ef . 
thousht imoosed by physical science on those who wished to evoly mathemitical 
s to behavioral science The flood cates have cpened and a torrent of 
entirely new concepts has rus hed wiah reve in passins trat a 
flours ching terminology is more often a calanit in ea rhetortealiy orlented 
then an indication of its richness. ness allows undisciplined 


proliferation and duplication, often providing 4 mask of erudition Zor lack 
of origins ‘ty and insight. Not so inexact science. There concepts hola their 
own only if they provide points of anchorage for genuine theorems, not simply 
for rhetorcial ersculation. 


Bat vheat good ig Lt, the ewotricist is bound to ask, which is his perfect 
rieht. No hide-~bound answer can be given. Only If one believes that far- 
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reaching and deep-digging logical eanlyais is essentinl in any discipline 
which asnires to the stat ¥ science, will one be satisried with the answer 
that game “3 of guca an {% is of relevance 
its fundamental concepts are idealizations of 
nanely decisions wade partly 
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tat ing co interests of rational, calcwlatim: beings. 


Theory of this sort represents one of two roles -- te other is meticulous 
empiricism, of the kind espoused by Bryce, by most historians, and by the 
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positivists of Jerome Frank's persuasion in le The. arguments 
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arguments in fevor or pure theory ere mach harter to ore “ec euse 
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Whe really pxofourd faves is quite inderendent of 
observing ony real weves. For patier the important waves in 
our Lives are not even observable ¢ ei ve2ferrving to chs waves 
whieh underlia our ertire telecomnz and also subatecmic 
events. 
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This 1s wost IT meant by the statement thas not every conciusion of an 
exact theory h oO translatable into obtervatio: the esse of the 
receit constructions of exect theories oF presumed relev » to sactal 
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AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD NATIONAL COMMUNISM 
By John S, Reshetar, Jr, 
University of Washington 


Prepared for delivery at the 1958 Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, 
St, Louis, Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
September 4-6, 1958, 


The Truman Doctrine of March, 1947 did not distin- 
guish between various kinds of Communism, It was directed 
against the challenge posed by an international Communist 
movement controlled by Moscow and designed to further 
Soviet national interest, However, one year after its 
promulgation there commenced a correspondence between the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia which was to lead to the principal success- 
ful variant of "national communism"'—Titoism, In fair- 
ness to the Yugoslav Communists it should be made clear 
that no Communist wishes to be branded an advocate of 
that contradictory phenomenon termed "national communism" 
(for lack of a better label), All Communists seek to 
have Moscow's blessings and to enjoy the benefits of the 
presumed solidarity of the international Communist movement, 
Strictly speaking, "national communism" is as meaningful 
and consistent a term as "“particularist universalism." 


Yet the existence of such a dialectical concept as 
"national communism" is useful if only to emphasize the 
crucial question of whether or not the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union is worthy of enjoying a permanent 
primacy in the international Communist movement as well 
as ideological infallibility, Titoism developed as an 
unique phenomenon since no Communist "deviation" had ever 
acquired control over an entire country which it could 
then employ as a base in persisting in its unwillingness 
to repent and to do Moscow's bidding, It should never be 
forgotten that Tito did not defect but was excommunicated, 
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In effect, Titoism was created by Stalin who insisted thet 
it was ea deviation. The correspondence between Belgrade 
and Moscow which took place from March 20 to May 22, 1948, 
does point to a series of specific issues and practices 
which created tensions between the Russian and Yugoslav 
Communists. These included the Soviet practice of recruit- 
ing Yugoslav nationals for espionage, the behavior of Soviet 
experts stationed in Yugoslevia and the fact that Belgrade 
had to pay Soviet military officers four times what it paid 
its own, and the Yugoslav practice of keeping Soviet per- 
sonnel in Yugoslavia under constent police surveillance, 


Moscow demanded uncon ditional recantetion and obedi- 
ence, and the issue was forced when the Yugoslavs refused 
to go to the Bucherest Cominform meeting in late Jume of 
1948 to hear themselves anathematized. The shocked Yugo- 
slev Communists leaned over backwerds in their professions 
of loyalty to Moscow and its professed goals. Thus Tito 
and Xardelj wrote to Stalin and Molotov on Mey 17, 1948 
that "we will resolutely construct socialism end remain 
loyal to the Soviet Union; remain loygl to the doctrine 
of .Merx, Engels, Lenin, end Stelin."“ Cn June 20, 1948 
the Yugoslav Central Committee declrred to the Cominform 
that it "greets the brotherly Communist Farties end de- 
clares that no disegreements will prevent the CFY from 
remaining true to its policy of solidarity end of the clos- 
est co-operation with the CC of the CPSU and other Commun- 
ist Ferties."3 The awkwerdness of Tito's position and his 
professions’ of loyalty even prompted him to attempt to 
rectify matters by intensifying the drive to collectivize 
agriculture, This occurred after his excommunication by 
the Cominform and following the Soviet letter of May 4, 19438 
which charged him with having permitted the spread of 
"capitalism" in the villages. 


The heretic attempted to demonstrete his orthodoxy, 
and by mid-1951 almost one quarter of Yugoslevia's erable 
land end 13 per cent of her peesant households were col- 
lectivized. By early 1953 collectivizetion had to be 
halted and with the permission of withdrawals the collec- 
tivized sector declined to 3 per cent of the arable land 
and 2 per cent of all peasant households. In the end it 
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was émerican aid that rescued this economy besed on Lenin- 
ist-Stelinist dogme,. 


The aid which Tito begen to receive in 1950 was not 
the first of its kind, His rise to power in World War IIL 
was due in pert to the supplies and recognition which the 
United States end Britain bestowed upon him and his Farti- 
sans énd withheld from General vrazhe Miheilovich and his 
Chetniks. In addition, Communist Yugoslevia received more 
than 3450 million in UN224 aid. In return for this Western 
2id Tito became Moscow's most truculent satrap. He annexed 
zone B.of VeneziaGiulia and demanded the city of Trieste 
which his troops occupied briefly and harshly in 1945 before 
being compelled to withdrew, An American offer to provide 
witnesses to testify for the defense in the trial of Mihai- 
lovich wes rejected, The witnesses were é¢mericen Licison 
officers and downed airmen who had been returned to sefety 
by Miheilovich's forces, Instead, the prosecutor falsely 
accused the United States and Britain of having aided 
Miheilovich egainst the "National Liberation" movement, I[n 
tugust of 1946 Yugoslav fighter planes shot down two unérmed 
United States Army transport planes with e loss of five 
american lives, +4 strongly worded «mericen protest end an 
ultimatum brought the quick releese of the surviving downed 
émericans as well as a promise from Tito thet there would 
be no further shooting down of foreign planes. Yugoslav 
troops also violated the Morgan Line in the Trieste aree 
and fired upon «.llied forces. Yugoslavia served cs a 
faithful Soviet mouthpiece in the United Nations as the 
cold war went into high gear in the autumn of 1947, in 
Cetober of 1947 Chile accused Yugoslav diplomats of fomen- 
ting coal strikes: end severed diplometic relations which 
had been established with Yugoslavia less than one year 
before, Belgrade, as capital of the newly established Com- 
inform, was quick to participate in the new campcsign 
leunched against the non-Soviet world, 


This, in brief, was the context from which the Titoist 
brand of “netional communism" emerged and the heritage of 
émericen~Yugoslav relations which stood in the wey of any 
Americen effort to capitalize upon Tito's excommunication, 
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The first .merican aid to Communist Yugoslavia ceme in the 
form of é 320 million loan made by the Export-Import Bank 
on September 8, 1949, This-loen was made et 3% per cent 
interest end was to be repayable in 26 monthly installments 
beginning in July, 1951; it was designed to facilitate the 
Yugoslav output of non-ferrous metals, #zrlier, on August 
18, 1949, Fresident Trumen had suthorized the sale of a 

steel finishing mill to Yugoslavia, actuslly relations be- 
tween Washington and Belgrade hed taken a slight turn for 
the better at the time of the excommunicetion from the Comin- 
form. Cn June 30, 1948, it was announced that the United 
States was releasing Yugoslev gold and credits which total- 
led about 357 million and hed been frozen since the war; 

this was facilitated by the decision of the Yugosléevs to pay 
317 million to satisfy samericen cleims for compensetion re- 
sulting from the nationalizetion of private properties, the 
shooting cown of the two circraft in 1946, and the receipt 
of Lend-Lease and relief supplies. 


The year 1950 witnessed 2 turning point in the 4Amer- 
icen program of aid to Yugoslevia, in March the United 
States lifted its ban on travel to Yugoslavia which had 
been in force since 1946 as ¢ result of Belgrade's initial 
refusal to waive the Yugoslav citizenship of neturclized 
é£mericen citizens who had been born in Yugoslevie. in re- 
turn for « lifting of the ban Belgrede agreed to grant 
exit vises to all United States citizens of Yugoslev origin. 
vrought end the Cominform economic well as the 
disorganization of agriculture brought on by the collectiv- 
ization campsign resulted in severe food shortsges, These 
were met by the United States in November end December of 
1950. On November 24, 1950, fresident Truman allocated to 
Yugoslevie 9316 million from Mutual vLefense Assistance Act 
funds on the grounds thst the country's defense capabili- 
ties effected those of N/.TO (and of Greece and Italy in 
particular). When he requested ,33 million from the Con- 
gress Later in November it was forthcoming within « few 
weeks; the Senste granted the funds by e 60 to 21 vote 
and the House of sepresentatives by a vote of 225 to 142, 


Such clear-cut support for the «dministration's 
policy of siding Yugoslavia in 1950 provided the basis for 
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subsequent Western economic aid. In the following yeers 
such economic aid from the United States was usually val- 
ued at upwarcs of 3100 million and more per annum princi- 
pelly in the form of wheat and cotton surpluses as well 
as certain other raw msterials. It should be pointed out 
that /merican cid to Yugoslavie was conducted in concert 
with aid offered by France and the United Kingdom, After 
1954 the bulk of American aid wes in food surpluses which 
genercted counterpart funds in Yugoslav diners, These 
dinar funds were used to benefit the Yugoslav economy by 
means of the construction of bridges, housing, highways, 

railroad stations, snd hydro-electric power stzetions as 
és flood control cond Colorado beetle eredicstion pro- 
jects. Thus outright unconditional smericcn grents become 
& minor part of the total aid progrem within five years 
efter its ineuguretion, american economic aid Yugo- 
slevia hes totsllec more then three querters of ¢ billion 
dollars. 


Military aid to Yugoslavia, which commenced in léte 
1951, elso resulted in the expenditure of more then 3750 
million end led to a cooling in relstions between Weshing- 
ton enc Belgrede. The Military -.ssistance Agreement signed 
in Belgrade on November 14, 1951, wes a brief cnd deliber- 
ately rather vegue document, Yugoslavia pledged to use 
émericean military aid “exclusively in furtherance of the 
purposes of the Charter of the United Netions for the pro- 
motion of international peace end security" and for the 
strengthening’ of ‘ita own defenses. Relgrede elso pledged 
not to transfer militery aid to any other nétion and to 
make evcailsble to the United States certein “raw and semi- 
processed meterinls required by the United States of Amer- 
ica as a result of deficiencies or potenti2l deficiencies 
in its own resources .. ." Communist Yugoslavia egreec 
to receive /merican militery personnel “who will be accord- 
ed fecilities to observe the progress of the essistance 
furnished" end Weshington pledged that "the number of such 
personnel will be kept es low as possible," 


It was the inspectoral ectivities of the United Stetes 
Military 4ssistance Staff in Belgrade which ceusec friction 
to develop and prompted Yugoslevic's Communist rulers to 
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request that the program be terminsted in Jecember of 1957. 
The progrem wes liquidated in the spring of 1958 but only 
after the United Gtetes hed wholly re-equippec eight of the 
twenty-eight civisions of the Yugoslsv irmy onc <=lmost the 
entire Yugoslev ..ir Force, There remainec the question of 
finencing the future purchzses of spare perts for this ex- 
pensive militery equipment and for the jet fighter plones. 
The Tits regime wes epprehensive regarding the movements of 
Unitec Ctates militcry inspectors and dic not wish to grent 
them the right to observe units which were not being equip- 
pec with United Ststes sid. The epparent dcilemme which the 
fmerican aid presented not only to Tito but to the United 
States as well wes expressed in 2 speegh which Tito‘ deliv- 
ered in Balgrede on February 16, 1951: 
Tocay Yugoslevie cennot /sic/ consicer the dis- 
patch of arms from the West. To receive érms 
would be held in the ecst es a confirmetion of 
the cllegetions of eighteen months ago that we 
hed ceced militery bases in Yugoslevie to the 
imericens end others snc thet they were erming 
us. When the moment of ettack egainst us becomes 
inevitable, matters will cppecr cifferently. We 
do not think the moment has yet come. This of 
course will harm our cefensive prepsretions but 
it is of political end morel importence for us. 
We must show thet we cre not people who prepzere 
for war, thet we cre not cggressors who clways 
stanc prepezred, I said to ¢ western ¢ciplomst, 
when we .-were talking of armaments, thet I would 
rather that Yugoslevia waitec for the ettack with 
bere hends than es 2 satellite. . . we cannot be 
onyone's sctellites, for then, with © populstion 
of 16 million anc with ¢ perty of over 4 million 
anc 2 half, we would heve no mesning. Eut ss an 
indepencent people of 16 million with our grecst 
politicsl cssets, we represent < grest force, 
greater than our 13 civisions, or whctever they 
mey become, . . 
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Within a few months Tito overcame these apparent compunc- 
tions and agreed to receive military aid which greatly 
strengthened his Communist regime, 


The principal concern of this paper is an attempt at 
an evaluation of the merits and disadvantages of the Amer-~ 
ican policy of extending aid to Communist Yugoslavia and an 
examination of the tenability of a policy in support of 
"national communism," Before attempting the formulation of 
& balance sheet some attention should be given to certain 
Limitations upon American policy which are inherent in the 
problem, Titoism, the prototype of "national communist", 
was 4 wincfall so far as United States policy was cone-- 
cerned, American purposive action could not have precip- 
itated or facilitated the Tito-Stalin break in any way, 
Tito's excommunication was the result of a Soviet miscalcu- 
lation and of the fact that Tito had an army and a police 
state at his cisposal in _order to prevent what the Kremlin 
termed "healthy /Stalinist/ elements" in Yugoslavia from 
overthrowing him, Thus "national communism" results from 
the internal contradictions in Marxism-Leninism and from 
the inherent tensions which the Communist world generates, 


&merican actions can conceivably give the "kiss of 
death" to any manifestation of "national communism" if they 
should be sufficiently indiscreet, United States aid toa 
Communist regime cannot even be a marriage of convenience 
but is more in the nature of an uneasy self-Liquidating 
liaison of limited duration, In the case of American aid 
to Tito both parties claimed that the other needed it more 
than it needed the other, «4 serious limitation upon Amer- 
ican capability in this area arises from the presence of 
Soviet troops in Poland and the apparent impossibility of 
effecting their withdrawal in the absence of any solution 
to the German problem. Any regime in Poland will be influ- 
enced by the fact that only the Soviet Union and its 
creature-government in East Germany recognize the present 
German-Polish frontier on the Oder-Neisse line, This fact 
makes Warsaw dependent upon Moscow and also Limits the lLati- 
tude available to the United States in its policy toward a 
Communist regime pursuing Poland's national interests since 
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Washington cannot very well regard Folish views on the 
Cder-Neisse frontier as being of greater importance than 
the views helc by the government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Nor is the United States a free agent in the 
matter of a solution to the German problem, which presum- 
ably wouldc lead to the withdrawel of Soviet troops from 
Foland, since é solution in Germeny depencs largely upon 
Soviet willingness to facilitate = settlement, 


Indeed, the cese of Folish developments sint¢e October 
of 1956 points to the difficulty of cefining "netional 
communism" with any great cegree of precision, However, 
the principal criterion is obviously en effort of some 
sort to reduce the country's cepencence upon Moscow anc to 
Civest itself of Russian ‘tutelege in order to pursue its 
*fown road to socialism" based on unique local circumstances. 
‘mother criterion, cherecteristic cf only fully cevel- 
oped "netionsl communism", would be en effort to move out 
of the Soviet camp into the neutralist "bloc" to the ec- 
compeniment of a louc cenunciction of ell "blocs." This 
is a step which Tito was able to take since Soviet troops 
were not stationed on Yugoslav territory in 1948, Wladcy- 
slew Gomulks could not take Foland out of the Wersew Fect 
in 1956 or in 1957 since Soviet troops were in the country 
and, unlike Tito, he was not pushec across the ideolog- 
ical Subicon by excommunication. ‘Since this choice was 
not open to Gomulke he had to content himself with getting 
rid of Soviet Marshal Constantine Nokossovsky as sefense 
Minister and grenting certain concessions to the populs- 
tion. These inclucec a greater degree of religious toler- 
ation eccorced to the Catholic Church, the relezse 
of Stefan Cerdinal Wyszynski from house arrest, a cecol- 
lectivization of agriculture and a2 limitec relaxation of 
the reins with which the pzrty end its police have held the 
population in check. 


These criterisc of “national communism" certainly ere 
appliceble to the policies which the late Imre Nagy 4t- 
temptec to pursue in Hungery during the trying cays of late 
Uctober anc early November of 1956. However, here cgeain 
the presence of Soviet troops was the determining factor 
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in the unfortunate enc sanguinary outcome. Moscow would 

not countenance Nagy's effort, resulting from popular 
cemand, to withcraw from the Warsaw Fact anc have Hungery 
placed uncer the protection of the United Netions with 4 
neutral status similar to thet of sustria, Nor would Moscow 
permit the adoption of whet was a democratic socielist plat- 
form and the restoration of a genuine coalition government, 
Indeed the Hungarian Febellion of 1956 served to indicate 
that an enreged populece will not be plecated by the pro- 
mise of "national communism," 


The Hungaricn ‘.ebellion cemonstrated the utter im- 
potence of /mericen foreign policy in a situation which wes 
characterizec by 4 high degree of spontaneity end oppor- 
tunity as well as by great risk, The Truman Joctrine sud- 
cenly became inoperable and no Zisenhower Loctrine wes 
promulgeted on behalf of Imre Negy's beleaguered government, 

4 The United States Llimitec itself to moral support anc med- 
4 ical éssistance to Hungary for good reason since any effec- 
7 tive émerican aid could have been brought to bear on the 

| Situation only in violation of sustric's neutral status, 
and the fact that Hungery was occupied by Soviet troops 
end borders on the Soviet Union also geve American decis- 
ion-makers pause. 


The events of the eutumn of 1956 first heertened and 
then shocked and cisappointec american public opinion. 
Embittered and perplexed, ‘.mericans could only ponder the 
limited alternatives spparently aveileble to Communism's 
subject peoples outside of the Soviet Union. The notion 
of "Liberation"—which was elweys more of a slogan then ea 
reel policy of the United States—mnow had to be viewed in 
terms of the likelihooc of Communism's ceveloping into 
something less then the imege of its professed goels. 
There was a certsin grim satisfaction to be derived from 
the fact that the upheavals of 1956 in Folsnd end in Hun- 
gary resulted in large part from the polic ies pursued by 
Stalin's heirs in the Soviet Union end by their henchmen 
in <astern Europe. The visit of “hrushchev anc Bulgsnin 
in May and June of 1955 for the purpose of effecting 2 
“raconciliation" with Tito constituted a turning point in 
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the development of the pressures which ultimately exploded 
in 1956, The de-Stalinization campaign which reached its 
climax at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in February of 1956 was followed by the 
Poznan riots in June and the ferment which resulted in the 
memorable and tragic events of the autumn of that year, 
Thus it was primarily Communist policies and not external 
influences which determined the course of the developments 
during and after 1956, 


At the same time it seems evident that the example set 
by Communist Yugoslavia—however involuntary it was in its 
inception—served to create tensions within the Soviet 
Unions East European empire and to provide a measure of 
hope that Moscow's grip could somehow be relaxed. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles described the significance of the 
“pilgrimage of the Soviet leaders to Belgrade" in the fol- 
lowing terms: "Independence is rewarded, and hersey is 
condoned, This is bound to have a profound effect through- 
out the Soviet zone,"9 Subsequent events were to demon- 
strate the validity of this observation, but they also 
pointed to the fact that the fate of "national communism" 
and of the Soviet empire would be determined primarily by 
internal developments occurring within the Communist world, 


The failure of Soviet Communism to resolve national 
peculiarities and reconcile all differences of national 
interest between Communist regimes should not imply that 
the United States need only wait for the internal disin- 
tegration of Communism, Yet the United States is Limited 
in what it can do to encourage Communist regimes in cer- 
tain countries to strike a less dependent posture vis-a-vis 
Moscow. Any American policy designed to aid "national com- 
munism"—-even if that Communism loudly proclaims its adher- 
ence ta  “internationalism"—is bound to involve a 
serious dilemma as well as the assumption of certain cal- 
culated risks. These can best be perceived in an evalua- 
tion of the most fully developed policy in this area-—that 
pursued by the United States in its relations with Commun- 
ist Yugoslavia, 


Many weighty arguments can be employed to challenge 
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the advisability of the kind of aid program which the United 
States developed for Communist Yugoslavia, To begin with 
many Americans had doubts about aiding a regime which had 
been so blatantly Muscovite in its adherence to Communism 
prior to its excommunication, There was also the bitter 
memory of the cruel treatment which the Tito regime had 
meted out to the advocates of a democratic Yugoslavia and 
to Drazha Mihailovich and his followers, The tragic fate 
of Cardinal Stepinac’ also served to remind Americans of 
the kind of regime with which they were dealing. 


In evaluating the aid program to Communist Yugoslavia 
in terms of concrete gains and losses many have found it 
politically distasteful and unsound as well as morally re- 
pugnant to be granting aid to any Communist regime, While 
some satisfaction could be derived from the spectacle of 
Belgrade and Moscow each claiming that its brand of Com- 
munism was the purest and that the other had "betrayed" 
Leninism, the real issue was whether or not Tito's policies 
were actually detracting from Soviet capabilities and 
making the achievement of Soviet policy aims less likely. 


Even those who have argued that aid to Communist Yugo- 
slavia has been nothing more than a calculated risk have 
had to admit that Tito's policies have been designed to 
cultivate the so-called "neutralist" states, To the extent 
that the Soviet Union has not subjugated the "uncommitted 
bloc" and Yugoslavia remains a member of it this might 
be regarded as a gain of sorts for the United States, While 
this provides little satisfaction even that is negated by 
the fact that the United States has been aiding a country 
which ungraciously criticizes American policies on the 
slightest pretext and has regarded the receipt of American 
aid as proof of its own superiority, 


Belgrade has been as vociferous as Moscow in its 
criticism of military pacts and "blocs," NATO, SEATO and 
the Baghdad Pact as well as the Eisenhower Doctrine have 
all been condemned on various occasions. Denunciations of 
"colonialists"” and "imperialists" have been part of Tito's 
stock in trade, The foreign policy of Yugoslavia has 
coincided, and not accidentally, with that of Moscow in 
other respects as well, Belgrade was quick to recognize 
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Communist China in the autumn of 1949 and to accept Peking's 
claim to Formosa, Tjto's regime accorded diplomatic re-~- 
cognition to the Soviet regime in East Germany in October 
of 1957, This step, which led to the severance of diplo- 
matic relations between Bonn and Belgrade, was rationalized 
as being “in the spirit of seeking a working system of co- 
existence by the avoidance of blocs" and as a "contribution" 
to German unity, Communist Yugoslavia has also cast its 
vote for many Soviet proposals in the United Nations since 
1948. Numerous statements made by Tito and other Yugoslav 
Communists, especially since 1955, have emphasized the com- 
mon goals which Belgrade shares with Moscow, 


The lack of any genuine and lasting community of inter- 
ests between the ideology of the Communist: rulers of Yugo- 
slavia and the values to which Americans adhere has caused 
many doubts to be expressed in American Gongressional cir- 
cles. Yugoslavia has remained a police state governed under 
the regime of a single political party which tolerates no 
organized or individual opposition, |} Its basic character 
has not been changed by much advertised administrative re- 
forms and reorganizations, Now it has been argued by some 
that the authoritarian nature of the Tito regime should not 
in itself be regarded as precluding it from receiving United 
States aid so long as the American taxpayer does not rise 
up in arms, The case of American military and economic aid 
to Spain has been invoked by some in order to justify con- 
tinued aid to Yugoslavia, While neither country is a demo- 
cracy, certain very important distinctions serve to distin- 
guish the Spanish aid program from that which has benefited 
Yugoslavia, Franco's Spain, unlike Tito's Yugoslavia, 
granted to the United States the right to construct air and 
naval bases, In addition, the Spanish regime, while plac- 
ing certain restrictions on Protestant worship, shares 
many of the spiritual values of other Western societies, 
and what ;is most significant, it is unqualifiedly anti- 
Communist. 


American qualms about entering into an alliance with 
Spain were quickly overcome as a result of the practical 
gains which accrued to American capabilities in the area of 
Western European and Mediterranean defenses, In the case 
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of our relations with Yugoslavia little of a tangible nature 
emerged with the exception of certain non-ferrous metal de- 
liveries, The original aid program of 1950 was justified on 
the grounds that food relief was necessary since even a Lim- 
ited famine would presumably have enabled the Kremlin to 
subvert the Tito regime, President Truman reasoned that 
American aid would "help preserve the independence of a na- 
tion which is defying the savage threats of the Soviet im- 
perialists and keeping Soviet power out of one of Europe's 
most strategic areas,"12 Mr. George W. Perkins, Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs, justified the re- 
quest for $38 million in additional aid on the grounds that 
the Yugoslav-supported guerrilla warfare had been terminated 
in Greece “and Soviet power no longer impinged upon the 
Adriatic (except in isolated Albania), These gains, it was 
argued, had to be preserved since Yugoslavia's independence 
from Moscow served as “a force for peace in Europe" and 

its army was viewed as "a factor in the world balance," 


The obviously diminishing value of an aid progrem to 
Yugoslavia after 1955 should not blind one to the context 


should be recalled that it was teken precisely at a time 
when the outcome of the Korean conflict was in gravest 
doubt, Who could at that time say with any degree of cer- 
tainty where the Korean War would lead us and what our de- 
fense needs would be? Economic aid was extended to Tito 
at atime when Western Europe was quite defenseless. It 
should also be recalled that the United States had troops 
in Trieste and in Austria at the time and the fate of Yugo- 
slavia had some bearing upon the defensive capacities of 
these and of the Italian forces in the event of a Soviet 
attack, 


One can speculate, if somewhat idly, what would have 
occurred had American aid been withheld from Tito's Yugo- 
slavia, The food deficit could have led to some degree of 
starvation, and to the extent that American deliveries of 
surplus agricultural commodities served a humanitarian 
purpose they can hardly be criticized, Yet one can ask 
whether the Stalinists in the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia would have seized power in the absence of United 
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States aid or whether Tito would have gone to Canossa, 

One can ask, particularly after American military aid be- 
gan to arrive in Yugoslavia, whether Tito would have fought 
if the NATO powers had been attacked by the Soviet Union - 
and if Yugoslavia had not been attacked, Of course, the 
principal threat of a military effort against Yugoslavia, 

to the e xtent that it was immediate and real in 1950, came 
from Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, It can be asked whether 
the Soviet Union, under the circumstances, could really have 
committed the forces of these countries in an attack upon 
Yugoslavia, The advent of the nuclear ballistics missile 
has caused the military significance of Yugoslavia to de- 
cline further even though the country ae not been a major 
area of operations in either world war In retrospect 
one can probably answer the above questions in the negative 
and conclude that United States military aid to Yugoslavia 
was excessive, 


The general program of economic aid to Tito's Yugo- 
slavia has been defended on various grounds in spite of 
the fact that it has enabled the Tito regime to further 
entrench itself, It cannot be denied that for a number of 
years Tito and various spokesmen for his regime made many 
scathing denunciations of the Soviet Union and of Stalin- 
ism and that these statements possibly contributed, if 
only in a slight and indirect way, to the furtherance of 
the cause of human freedom, However, it should be noted 
that these attacks have been the Yugoslav response to con~ 
demnations Let loose by Moscow and by the capitals of 
Eastern Europe-—and more recently by Peking. Yugoslavia 
did provide an alternative of sorts designed to give other 
East European subject peoples some hope for a measure of 
independence from Moscow even though this was an alter- 
native not particularly calculated to elate Americans, 
Belgrade also signed with Greece and Turkey a "treaty of 
friendship and cooperation" in Ankara on February 28, 1953. 
This was followed by the signing of the twenty-year Balkan 
Pact for military aid on August 9, 1954, Yet this milit- 
ary alliance was rendered inoperative not only by the 
Kremlin's decision to employ a somewhat different tactic 
in deating with Belgrade but also by the deterioration in 
relations between Ankara and Athens resulting from the 
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situation in Cyprus, At the same time relations between 
Greece and Yugoslavia remained improved and were far dif- 


ferent from what they had been immediately fullowing 
World War II. 


Tito's support of the Communist guerrilla movement in 
Greece prior to 1948 would have been terminated without 
United States economic aid being granted to Yugoslavia, | 
However, it is undoubtedly true that American aid to Yugo- 
skavia did cause Tito to become amenable to a settlement 
of the Trieste dispute with Italy although not before 


| much venom wag heaped upon the United States and Great 


Britain for their allegedly “pro-Italian" attitude,!5 It 
might be “geid that the United States acquired a certain 
moral advantage in that it extended aid to Tito without 
attaching any real political conditions—something which 
Titoist spokesmen have publicly acknowledged and praised, 
Yet the United States has not fully satisfied Marshal 
Tito's ego and his desire to play the role of a world 
statesman to which few leaders of states the size of Yugo- 
slavia even aspire. While Secretary of State Dulles did 
speak over the Belgrade radio in November of 1955 in 
praise of Yugoslavia's unwillingness to be anyone's sat- 
ellite, Washington would not invite Tito for the kind of 
five-day official state reception which he was accorded in 
London oin March of 1953, 


While some Americans have been more concerned with 
the question of whether or not economic and military aid 
implied moral approbation, others have been calculating 
the finangial cost and wondering whether , on balance, the 
policy has been worth the expenditures involved. The 
United States has paid a high price in absolute terms for 
the Yugoslav aid program, although $1,5 billion is not an 
extravagant sum in relationship to total defense and for- 
eign aid outlays. What is disturbing is the fact that the 
Yugoslav economy has not attained viability in spite of 
this vast aid program, In February of 1958 the United 
States agreed to provide Yugoslavia with $62.5 million in 
surplus agricultural commodities to meet an apparently 
chronic bread grain deficit in return for dinar payments 
three-quarters of which were to constitute long-term 
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credits and the other quarter to be used for American gov- 
ernment. expenditures in Yugoslavia, In November of 1954, 
following a visit by Svetozar Vukmanovich-Tempo, Washington 
had to grant easier terms on previous loans made to Bel- 
grade, Tito informed Senator Allen J, Ellender on October 
26, 1957 that he was not requesting additional grants from 
the United States but would be satisfied with loans, yet it 
; should be added that these must obviously bear a relation- 
E ship to Yugoslavia's existing indebtedness and to her future 
q ability to repay new loans. Serious attention should be 
| 4 i given to Tito's assurance, in the same conversation, that 
2 United States-Yugoslav relations would not be affected even 
_ if all American aid were eliminated, 16 


Gg If the lack of viability in the Yugoslav economy has 
created serious doubts in connection with aid, the condi- 
tion of the Polish economy should give. rise to even graver 
doubts, American aid to Poland in June of 1957 and in 
February of 1958 consisted of loans and sales of agricul- 
tural surpluses (including cotton) and other commodities as 
well as some machinery. Two loans which total $55 million 
were made at 4% per cent interest and are repayable in 

do llars over a twenty year period commencing in 1962 and 
in 1963. Sales of agricultural surpluses at world mar- 
ket prices under the two agreements total $91.9 million 
and are to be paid for in zlotys, The June 7, 1957 agree- 
ment provides that zloty counterpart funds are to be 
established and are also to be used for American govern- 
ment expenditures in Poland, The February 15, 1958 agree- 
ment contains a recapture provision which obligates Poland 
to buy back zlotys beginning in five years at the rate of 
$2.81 million per annum, It can be seen that these are 
rather business-like agreements, 


However, American economic aid to Poland is only a 
small part of that country's needs, The Polish Minister 
of Agriculture, Edward Ochab, informed Senator Allen J. 
Ellender on September 7, 1957 that Poland needed $2.5 
billion in credits in order to develop her economy, 17 It 
is obvious that the United States should not underwrite 
the development of a Communist regime's economy in any 
country. The question has even “arisen as to why the 
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United States should relieve Communist governments of the 
responsibility of feeding their own restless subjects, 
So long as the source is adequately publicized, and food 
surpluses exist, the sale of such American surpluses for 
a soft currency such as the zloty can hardly be said to 
appreciably strengthen the local Communist regime, This 
is particularly the case in a country such as Poland in 
which the populace detests the Russians, 


The argument that American economic aid will cause a 
Communist government, as distinct from its subjects, to 
become “independent" of Moscow raises the question of how 
much aid would be necessary and how much “independence” 
such Communist rulers would actually have, In the case of 
Poland the disposition of Soviet troops in that country as 
well as in East Germany places serious Limitations upon 
the potential independence of the rulers in Warsaw. An 
even more fundamental difficulty is that no Communist re- 
gime wishes to be at loggerheads with Moscow any Longer 
than necessary. Similarly, no Communist heretic can ever 
admit that he is a heretic , Communists who receive for- 
eign aid must rationalize it by arguing that the donor 
thinks that he is acting in his own interests when he is 
actually being duped and is aiding the establishment of 
Communism, For this reason economic aid relations with 
the rare Communist regime which publicizes its frictions 
with Moscow should be kept on a firm commercial basis, 
although this should not preclude the charging of a lower 
rate of interest, 


It is clear that there are very real limits to what 
economic aid can accomplish in the countries under consid- 
eration, More important are the opportunities which may 
develop for introducing non-Communist cultural influences 
to people who have been offered a very meager and boring 
fare in the past. In this connection the two grants of 
the Ford Foundation in 1957 and in 1958, which total $l 
million and provide for cultural and scholarly exchanges, 
merit particular attention and indicate that this is an 
area in which private and semi-private organizations can 
sometimes accomplish more than public bodies, The United 
States also possesses a great asset in that large sectors 
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of its population have maintained ties with relatives in 
their countries of origin, It is the influence exercized 
upon popular attitudes in Communist-ruled countries and the 
preservation of the desire for a climate of free inquiry 
and discussion which will be far more significant in the 
long run than any schemes to underwrite economic cevelop- 


ment as a prerequisite to "political independence" for Com- 
munist rulers, 


The challenge posed by international Communism can 
only be met on a variety of levels and by use of diverse 
weapons and tactics, A mere quarantine cannot be a perman- 
ent solution. While we cannot in the short run rely exclu- 
sively upon the development of divisions within the Commun- 
ist camp, it would be equally foolish to relegate all 
Communists to some outer darkness in spite of disagreements 
which may arise among them, Communism has bred a number of 
heresies and deviations in the past, and the fact that Com- 
munists now wield political power in a number of countries 
adds greatly to the significance of this phenomenon, In- 
deed, one of the hopes of the democratic world in the long 
run may lie in the potential of international Communism 
to splinter in the way that all dogmatic belief systems 
have tended to become divided, Communists may be expected 
to differ to some degree over what actually conStitutes 


the "true religion" and what is the correct road to "sal- 
vation," 


It may be that Communism, Like the Protestant Fefor- 
mation, will not only divide into several "sects" and 
"denominations" which still share certain common beliefs 
but may also in the enc generate a powerful'"Counter-Refor- 
mation"in the democratic world, It is this latter element 
which is the really essential one if Communism is to be 
dealt with effectively, United States policy and the activ- 
ities of individual Americans can, within limits, contri- 
bute to the effective appreciation of the contradictions 
which do exist within the Communist world, Recognizing and 
acting upon some of these contradictions can be an impor- 
tant part, although not the sole or even principal aspect, 
of American foreign policy. 4 great power such as the 
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United States cannot base its foreign policy upon self-~ 
imposed isolation from the Communist world, Nor can it 
hope to escape aii cileommas and assuine no calculated risks, 
Anything Less would render it unworthy of its past achieve- 
ments and of its peacerul intent, 
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lsee The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute (London: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1948) for the texts of the ex- 


change between Moscow and Belgrade, 
pe 53. 
pe 60. 


4See the report by Senator Allen J, Ellencer, A Review of 
Unitec States Foreign Policy and Operations, 85th Congress, 
2d session, Senate Document No, 78 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1957), pp. 174££, Counterpart 
dinar funds were also used to pay certain expenses of 
United States missions in Yugoslavia and for certain off- 
shore defense procurements, Also see the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Foreign Affairs' Report of the 
Special Study Mission to Evrope on Policy toward the Sat-~ 
ellite Nations, 85th Congress, lst session, House Report 
No, 531 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1957), Pe 23. 


*For the text of this agreement see Documents on Inter- 


national Affairs, 1951, ed. by Denise Folliot (London; 
Royal Institute of International Affairs and Oxford Univ- 
ersity Press, 1954), pp. 387-390, 


6tbid., pp. 379£, 


7For a statement of Nagy's earlier views on the need to 
relax police controls and to reward the workingman for his 
labors see Imre Nagy on Communism (New York: Frederick A, 
Praeger, 1957). | 


SFor bric£ but sound accounts of United States policy to- 
ward Eastern Europe during and after World War II see the 
papers by Philip E, Mosely and Robert F, Byrnes in The Fate 
of East Central Europe;Hopes and Failuresof American Foreign 
Policy, ed. by Stevhen D, Kertesz (Notre Dame, Indiana; Univ- 
ersity of Notre Dame Press, 1956), chapters 3 and 4, 


9tn a statement made on May 25, 1955 to the House of Repre- 
s entatives Committee on Foreign Affairs, Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol. 32, no. 832,June 6,1955, p. 913. 
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L0For a not entirely temperate criticism of United States 
aid to Yugoslavia based upon some very sound documentation 
but also employing certain disputable conclusions see 


Slobodan M, Draskovich, Tito, Moscow's Trajan Horse (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1957), 


dior a very realistic account of the Tito regime based 
upon first-hand observation as well as upon documentary 
sources see Alex N, Dragnich, Tito's Promised Land, Yugo- 


sone (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1954), 


12>-partment of State Bulletin, Vol. 23, No. 597, December 
11, 1950, ps. 938, 


13 tbid. 


l4cc6 Robert Strausz-Hupe, "The United States and Yugo- 


slavia: A Reappraisal," The Yale Review, Vol. 45, No. 2 
December, 1955, 


13 pragnich, op. cit., pe 318 refers to the sacking of the 
United States and British information centers in Belgrade 
and Zagreb by organized Titoist bands in October of 1953, 


l6Senator Allen J. Ellencer, & Review of Unitec States 
Foreign Policy and Operations, p. 179. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


By 
William C. Gibbons 
American Political Science Association 


Said a seven-year oid to her father: "I standed up on my toes yesterday," 
"You stood up," her father corrected. "How do you know?" asked the girl. "Were 
you there?" 


Woodrow Wilson is said to have written Consressional Governrent without so 
much as setting feot on Capitol Hill. We may bea thankful that there was no Cone 
gxessional Fellowship Program. But since Wilson's day things have changed. 

Among many political scientists it has become the rase to be "there." The modern 
student of politics, from saan’ saeange te to professor, is lured from his clois 
tered realms by a host of world}y ventures. Ventures may come and ventures may 
go, but their prime purpose remains the same: “practical experience." 


Expericace has long been esteemed in Western folklore about learning. 
"Experience is a good teacher." "There's sancbnie like experience.” "Oniy 
so much do I knov, as I have lived," was Emerson's way of saying it in his 
address on The ¢marican Scholar. "Practical experience" is a latter-day 
‘ tautolosy, which must have been coined b by some man of letters to distinguish 
4 between his experience - I shall not call it impractical - as an inteliectual, 
and the more "practicai" experience of men of affairs. 


Experience is one of those common-sense words no one with cenmon sense 
ever bothers to cefine. Everybody knows what it means. I shall likewise 
assume that everyone here knows what it means. But knowing what is meant 
by the word is not the same as knowing what censtitutes experience, hew exunere 
ience is acquired, and what the functions of experience are in. the study of 
politics. 


I said a "host of worldly ventureg." This is no exeggeration. Despite 
the poverty of knowledge about their operation or their results, “learning by 
doing" programs in political science have been proliferating at an amazing 
rate in recamt years. Before World War II a handful of colleges and univere- 
sities had conceived the startling notion that students of political science 
should be exposed to political reality; and it was a startling notion for 
that day. Some enterprising souls had even organized in 1934 an Institute 
of Public Affairs, which several years later began offering up to fifty 
Washington interaships to talented college graduates. The colleges largely 
contented:zthemselves with brief visitations to Washington. for discussions 
with public officials. The National Institute's program sought to stimulate 
interest in careers in public affairs, especially in government service. 
Secondarily it hoped to provide "practical experience" for persons pursuing 
professional academic careers in the social sciences. Among its interns we 
five men who are currently prominent members of the political science pro- 
ession - James MacGregor Burns, Robart A. Dahl, Edgar Furniss, Jr., Alcxander 
Heard, and Arthur Maass, all of whem have a Me ly cemonstrated an active 
interest in public affairs, both inside and outside the red brick walls of 
their respective campuses. 
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Since World War II, which probably provided more "practical experience" 
in government for more political scientists than any program in the history 
of the profession, there has been a surge of interest in programs for the 
acquisition of experience. The National Institute lasted until 1949, when 
some of its functions were assumed by the government under what is now calle 
the Management Intern Program, Individual college programs have steadily in- 
creased in number and scone, In addition, several important new prograus 
have been created, most of them within the last five years, end some only 
recently. I refer to the Coneressicnal Fellowship Program, the activities 
of the Citizenship Clearing House, the program of the Falk Foundation, the 
internship program in the California legislature, and the new program in 
“practical politics" of the Eagleton Foundation. 


The Congressional Fellowship Program is, of course, operated by the 
American Political Science Associaticn with money from the Stern Femily Fund 
and the Ford Foundation, Established in 1953, it brings to Washington f£ife- 
teen political scientists and political journalists between the ages of 25 
and 32 for nine months of work in congressional offices, coupled with a 
rather heavy schedule of outside conferences and research. 


The Citizenship one) ng House, created for th romeotion of close 
relationships between t rudy of politics oo shi actice of politics, 
as well as wider parti on by sir igencageaiesg d people in political 2ffsira, 
is conducting ,with the ass ance of the Ford bacaeen ie os, a broad educational 
program in a number of ate: This encase from campus conferences and field 
research, to various type rips and interuships, beth in government - 


oo 


OV e 
national, state, and lecal, in pclitical parties. ‘The Citi ee Clearing 
House has also established the National Comnittee Fellowships, which enable 
two senior political scientists, one from each party, to work for one year 
in their respective national cemmittee headquarters in Washingtecna. 


Citiz 
This has included both inde -e ecucation, ef which Chio 
Iniversity with its Institu Practical Politics is one exarp 
graduate education, in whi i an State and Yale heve recent 
joined by Vanderbilt and the ace ty of Norta Carolina. 
research and instruction, some ct institutions have used 
f2lk funds for various of internships and fellowships, in 
addition to placing students with policical parties or candidates during 
campaigns. 
Five universities in California have recently joined with ¢ 
Assembly of California to create a pelictical int sEnship in 
lature, formally called the California State Legislative 
Modeled. aftertthe Congressional Fellowship this first intern-~ 
Ship program in a State legislature, and the first legislative internship 
program financially assisted by the legislature itself. Under the California 
plan, up to fifteen graduate students in political science, journalism, or 
law are selected for ten nonchs of work with committees of tha State Assemsly 
in Sacramento. The State Se nate is not yet participating, Commitetee work 
is supplemented by interviews with pexsens involved in the eperation of the 
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State government, as well as by weekly seminars with the director of the 
program. You may be interested in a description of the program by the 
Speaker of the California Assembly, Mr. L. H. Lincoln, which appears in 
the January, 1958, issue of State Government. 


Numerous other programs are conducted by colleges and universities, 
non-governmental organizations, and foundations. The Eagleton Foundation 
of Douglass College, Rutgers University, which has Leunched an extensive 
operation in "practical politics," sponsors a small political internship 
program in cooperation with Senator Clifford Case of New Jersey. Each year, 

a rising senior at the University is awarded a scholarship for three months 

of work on the staff of the Senator. A number of other Members of Congress 
have begun cooperating with institutions in their States in sponsoring polite 
ical internships. Representatives Fred Schvangel of Iowa and Henry Reuss of 
Wisconsin have been particularly active. Senator Richard Neuberger sponsors 
his own internship program, which brings a young graduate of an Oregon college 
or university to his staff for a year's service. 

The striking and distressing fact, as one surveys this impressive array, 
is that every program for providing political experience for political seien- 
tists, including the Congressional Fellowship Program, has been establishe 
on exceptionally fragile intellectual foundations. I invite you to examine 
the evidence. Read tre annual reports. Study the schedules and the statements 
of goals. In all the literature, in all the promotional materials, I have not 
found a single justificetion which amounts to enything more than an assertion 
that contact with reality is desirable, that good citizenship is important, 
and that the change to see, to observe, and to participate will somehow streng- 
then citizenship, t ehine. reporting, research, and writing, not to mention 
the Governor's office in the State of Michigan. 


There is a tendency, prevalent in the United States, to regard contact 
with reality as a good in itself, which needs no rationalization or juscifi~ 
cation. This is particularly true, in the public mind, in the case of college 
and university feculty. The popular cencepticn is that faculty members ar 


isolated. from the real world. They therefore tend not to understand 
world; not understanding, they tend to recreate an unreal world for 
students, One has the feeling that most if not all of the prosrams 
moting greater ¢csntact between political scientists and the realities 

politics make the same mistake in reverse, They tend to be groundad on the 
uncritical assumption that the popular critics are right. They tend to assume 
that political scientists are isolated from the realities of politics, and - 
it is important to develop ways of piercing this isolation with opportuniti 

for practical experience. They tend to fail into the same intellectual iy - 
an observation, an assumption, the asserted desirability of corrective action, 


and the flying intellectual leap, eyes closed, into the arms of a progran. 


No one would deny that the work of political scientists must bear a 
certain relationship to reality. There may be disagreement about what the 
relationship should be, There is certainly contention over the extent to 
Which political scientists should attempt co affect events in sang real world, 
and the extent to which the real world can or should be made ¢ sudject of 
Scientific incuiry. The proposition that the study of politics “requires an 


understanding of concrete political phenemena, however, is incontrovertible, 
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Nor would anyone deny that within the profession there is a "felt-need," 
to use a monstrous term, for establishing a closer and mére productive connece 
%7.on between the study of politics and the practice of politics. The gr wth 
curve of "learning by doing" programs continues to rise. There is talk of 
internships at the next national political conventions, Before long wa ma 
even have to create needs to justify projects. 


The problem, and it is a problem, does not Lie in number or type of 
programs, or even in centact with reality. The problem lies in the develope 
ment of an assumptive or conceptual framevork within which programs for the 
acquisition of experience can be given adequate intellectual justification, 
productive design, and tenable purposes. One might suppose that the recent 
spate of programs might have generated an accompanying attempt to develop 
such a framework, The fact that it has not, I suggest, is cvidence existing 
programs are so theoretically and conceptually deficient that they do not even 
produce a discussion of deficiencies. | 


The literature itself is disappointingly empty. A few contributions have 
been made by sociologists and anthropologists; none by political scientists. 


It is not my task to examine the literature, or to conceptualize the 
subject. This will be done by Robinson, Mitchell and Fiellin. It mey help, 
however, for me to sketch the limits of the subjact, to suggest how it will 
be discussed, and to activate it with a tentative definition of terms. 


The subject itself sprang from the deliberations of a small study 
group composed of these three men and myself, which I qrganized this year 
within the Congressional Fellowship Program. In the beginning we anticipated 
conducting a small research project on some aspect of Congress, It was evene 
tually decided, however, that an examination of participant observation was 
more urgent and appropriate. The decision reflected the doubts, reservations, 
and questions of all four of us about the functions of the Congressional Fele 
lowship Program, and programs like it, in the study of politics. Racognizing 
that there are many modes, found inrarydifferent forms in the various pro- 
grams, we cecided to confine ourselves to the type of program’ ~« the mode - 
represented by the Congressional Fellowship Program, This is the "partici- 
pant observation" mode, in which political scientists of the graduate level 
or beyond engage simultaneously in a combination of political staff work 
and observation, sometimes coupled with actual research. The fact that they 
are participant ebservers is known, unlike the participant observation des- 
cribed by Florence Kluckhohn (7). The length of the period of their partic- 
ipant observation varies, but tends to be three months or longer. They 
actually perform political staff functions during their participant observae 
ticn; they are not simply stationed in a place of political business, nor 
are they were onlookers, They may interview, but interviewing is not their 
principal occupation, 


Alas, the time has come for a definition. What is "participant obser- 
vation"? Florence Kluckhohn defines it as "...conscious and systematic 
sharing, in so far as circumstances permit, in the life-activities, and, 
on occasion, in the interests and affects of a group of persons." Its 
purpose, she says, "... is to obtain data about behavior through direct 
contact and in terms of specific situations in which the distortion that 
results from the investigator's being an outside agent is reduced to a 
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minimum." (7) Another source defines participant observation as ",.. a 
process in which the observer's presence in a social situation is main- 
tained for the purpose of scientific investigation. The observer is in 
a face-to-face relationship with the observed, and, by participating with 
them in their natural life setting, he gathers data." (15) A third source 
asserts that the "intent" of participant observation ".,.,.is to prevent in- 


posing alien meaning upon the actions of the subjects." (16) 


At the risk of coming in fourth, I shall try to combine and synthesize 
these various definitional statements. I shall define participant observa- 
tion as a mode of learning combining identification with actors and their 
world through participation in their activities, and tie observation of the 
actors and their activities, IL shall define the purpose of participant ob- 
servation as the development of understanding, as well as the collection of 
data, about the realities of social phenomena, in order to enhance the 
scientific study of society and sccial institutions, 


Mr. Robinson will now discuss the first part of the subject. His 

paper, entitled "A Theory of Participant Observation," will be followed 

by William Mitchell's paper on "Role Problems of the Participant Cbserver," 
and Alan Fiellin's paper on "Study of Legislative Behavior Through Partici- 
pant Observation.” I am grateful to these gentlemen for their labors. I 
am also grateful to Mark Twain for reminding us ~ all of us - that "There 
is something fascinating about science. One gets such wholesale returns 

of conjecture out of such a trifling investment of fact." ; 
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A THEORY OF PARTICIPANT -OBSERVATION 


By 
James A. Robinson 
Northwestern University 


The assumption that practical political experience is useful in training polit- 
ical scientists is evident in the wide variety of participant-observation programs 
which recently have been established by colleges, foundations, and professional 
associations. My inpression is that participant-observation is justified by its 
sponsors as a technique for imparting a "feel" for the hard facts of political life. 
One hears expericnea recormnended for acquiring a “sense of the intangibles," for 
"soaking up" the "real world," for “appreciating"™ or “understanding” "practice" as 
opposed to "theory." Ths society page of a Washington Sunday newspaper quoted a 
Vassar Colleze sunmer intern wno believed she was acquiring a "feel" for internat- 
ional poiitics from her work at the Pentagon, 


‘ se Is it possible to be more explicit about the meaning of experience for the 


4 » study of politics? What are "feel," “insight," and "understanding?" To what pur- 

4 | poses of social science does actua al political work contribute? What are its limi- 
tations and special problems? In spite of increasing favor of participant-obser- 
a q vation programs, I have not found a single article in a political science journal, 

a ' nor én article by a political scientist in any other source, which is addressed to 

q these questions. 


The Concept of "Feel" 


q 7 The term "feel" is cormuon enough in conversations about the functions of exper- 

q © idence in studying pottete I shall not presume to say what others mean by this term 
' but instead try to define ‘7 as I use it. "Having a feel for a situation” may be 

described as the state of being comfortable in the situation, of believing that one 

' has the essential facts of the event, of knowing what to expect next, of taking things 

| for granted, of predicting without aie takcon by surprise. The basic intellectual 

eperation ueaitee din acquiring the "feel" is that of drawing an analogy between 

one's experience and the new set of circumstances in which he finds himself. He 

fF notes that A and B, which existed when he participated in a similar event, are also 

present in the latest situaticn., Cne then infers that C is likely to occur again. 

© "Feel" is, thus, an analogy from earlier expe ence, and the sensitivity of one’s 

) feel," the charity and originality of his insight, depends in part on the quality 

of prior political exparicace (12). 


© 


g olit ! ti t feels comfortable when he has learned most 
of the sgt es of his new role, with its jargon, skills, and expected behaviors. 
His early experience coincides with later experience on the job. aid other words, 
when one has gion secialinzed to a naw role, ha has acquired “feel. The observer 
who wants to acquive a "feel" for politics must undergo some of the same socializa 
tion process as the politician. I vill not say that participant-observation is unique 


in:providing the observer with experience similar to that of the politican, for I 
dare say that meny of the bast political reporters also have a very acute "feel" for 
Politics, But in a real sense political reporters are part of the political process. 
and have, therefore, shared experience with politicians. 


tlost of this discussion ane re to the two roles which most political scien- 
tists as teacher-scholars perfoum -- that of teaching in the classroom and that of 
Persuing and publishing adva anced yr original research. The teacher with a "feel" 
for politics which he anplies in his lectures engages in an intellectual operation 
basically similar to thet in pr Be he engages when he writes up his advanced study. 
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Likewise most of the advantages and disadvantages of participant-observation apply 
equally to the teaching and research roles, While I recognize that the two roles 
differ in certain respects, I also think there are many similarities, and without 
pursuing the distinction, I hops that teacher-scholars will recognize that the prob- 
lems involved in participant-observation are nct avoided because one is more teacher 
end less writer or more writer and less teacher. The ms are shared by both 
roles, and it is to be hoped thet both roles will see 2 value eof participant- 
observation increases as its disadvantages as well as its sinitiitiaeaine are explicitly 
recognized, 


Participant-observation is useful for several purposes of the social scientist 
who studies politics. First, it sugsests subjects not yet covered by the literature 
or it may lead to reconsideration of some topics which the observer learns are inad~ 

equately treated in the literature, Such projects are more likely to be problems in 
the process of policy formation than in the substance of policy. One begins field 
work with some knowledge of the professional writings on the political process in 
general and on the concrete structure in which he is working. As experience sur- 
prises him and reveals behavior which textbooks did not adscaabis him to expect, one 
sees new problems for study. These new projects may be translated into a set of 
hypotheses which the participant-obsorver might crudely test during the romainter of 
his field experience. After he has discarded the role of participant he may waat 
employ more rigorous techniques such as systematic interviewing or content anal 

While first-hand experience can generate nev ideas for study, it is not necess: 
the most appropriate way to raise tentative hypotheses to the status of verifi 
positions of wide generality (5). 


For example, while working in the office of a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee I was surprised at the paucity of communications between the member's office 
and the Department of State. iad Suggested the hypothesis that Representatives rely 
on the Committee for most of their communications with the Department. I esntinued 
to count my Congressman's coecantn with the Department, but confirmation of the hy- 
pothesis will require systematic interviewing of other members of the Committee. 


Experience may generate hypotheses at two broad levels. At one level hypotheses 
grow out of general observation of the wide varieties of roles and activities in the 
social system in which one varticipates. In other words, the participant-observer 
is in a position to study roles and activities performed by regular participants in 
the political process. At the other level the participant-observer studies the role 
he himself fills. Introsvection about his assumed role may help to formulate hypo- 
theses for further thought and investigation by other mathods of study. This kind of 
introspection is related to the familiar technique known as Verstehen or one 
reconstruction (1). Te the extent to which the secial actively fills 
role the less he ne to rely cn projected imagination ye th more he can draw ie 
of his own propos ons for additional investigation. 


Participant-observation is also hel or the interpretation of data gathered 
by other means. Such help derives from p ing a "feel" for political and social 
When the “feel” is applied to quantitative data or observations acquired 
ral } reading, it may provide additional « anations It helps to interpret 
ngs o£ experience, in terme of familiarity wi ‘tha milieu from which they 

Several social scientists who study non-political phonorona revert that pare 
Ppant-oberservation serves this useful purpose: ). One of the best statcne 
this proposition is by two sociologists 


What the survey d gains in representative coverage of a population 
is probably of no ameeber s methodological significance than the increased 
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depth of understanding and interpretation possible with participant 
observation techniques. This is evident when we contrast the position 
of a survey analyst and a participant observer when both face the 
problem of interpreting the maaning of a question. The desk chair 
analyst can give at best an intelligent guess based upon sketchy 
pretest and tabular data. The observer, in contrast, can call upon 
the wealth of experience with the linguistic habits, the attitudes, 
values and beliefs of the group and provide a much richer, and prob- 
ably sounder interpretation (17). 


Participant-observation also increases the opportunities for observation (3, 7). 
Many political situations are closed to the investigator gua investigator. - It is 
conceivable that a congressional committee, a bureau, or a a political party migat 
admit an abserver solely fox the purpose of his learning about the subject. Indeed, 
it has been donc, notably in bureaucracies. But were are many obvious obstacles, not 
the least of which is the necessity to explain one's prasence to a large number of pare 
ticipants. Tf one is himself a participant, however minor his role, the entree is much 
easier established. My own experience illustrates this. I wanted to attend some con- 
ference cormittees in order to watch House and Senate conferees resolve conflicts be- 
tween their different versions of the same bill. It would be well-nigh impossible to 
induce any chairman to admit an observer to these committees whose proceed re al- 
most as Sacrosanct as the deliberations of a jury. But after several wacks a: 2 staff 
of a congressional committee, I was invited to two conferences, althou a 
participant. = was easier for my Sponsor.to explain that "he is an intern 
Committec,” or “he is temporarily on the ar staff," than it would h: 
say, "he is neearses conference committees." The same euiia governs admiss 
floor of the Senate chamber, where I was aiden to be during debate ym 
with which I helped. Cne's role as participant and observer, 
access to data otherwise difficult or impossible to secure 
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What are the kinds of hich partici ~ “vati an un \y provide? 
Florence Kluckhohn (7), in on two or ne me ading articles on participant-ob- 
servation, specifies three ki lata which the techniqva is suitable for acquiring. 
First, it yields information abou @ current situation as it occurs rather than the 


han 
Situation as reconstructed by inter iews or questionnaires. Second, it ray be easier 
to oversee or overhear "auarded data." Virtually all socia fabre Subjects 
about which direct questions may only elicit evasions or even misrey 

Assuming that temporary participation is easier justified to most reg : 

than mere platelet the participant-observer may be able to put himself in 

Sition of learnii 2a." Third, Kluckhohn the importance of havi 
ready access t 303si if, for example, one is interested in the informal norus 
behavior within a srow *rivate or off-the-record cri ism of deviant behavior wi 
Cue one to the patter c expected behavicr. 


On this last point think one might find that reporters or other c>server 
cOver a concrete Spee tructure rugularly are able to pick up as much revea 
§0Ssip as a } b I suggest tha sme of the fascination 


aie in 
S. White's : Se enough to Senate to 
from Senators informa 5im their colleague m the: 


ferrad the membership of 

dards for membership in that select fe far ‘uned his 
4 Observer might serve as usefully as t! 7a 

Limitations on 


Cite mecnod 


While participant- -observation has its virtues al Bridging purposes, it also has 
its diss idv. antage Se hese limitations, when re devant ust be weiel against the 
advantages and compared with other wethods in order - ies which techniques 


a€¢ most appropriate for studying the particular problem. 
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An inharent limitation is that in gaining access, as a participant-observer, 
to some data one forecloses access to other data. Social anthropologists find this 
in highly stratified social systems (7), and sociologists working in communities 
have the same experience (9). In my recent experience as participant-observer with 
a Senate committee I encountered situations from which I was excluded from direct 
observation because of my association with the Committee. For example, working on 
the Senate side excluded participation in the House, and association with the Congress 

an icsue from the point cf view of the Executive. So it is with divis- 

ions within parties, between parties, between committee staff and Senators, between 
committee staff and rs' staffs, and between sub-groups within the committee 
staff. I regard my experience as valuable for certain purposes, but it is neverthe-~ 
less important to remind oneself now and again that he has not been privy to every- 
thing, that in adopting one research strategy he rejected others. In working closely 
with one staff person and one Senator on a resolution, I acquired rich detail about 
the situation as they defined it, but I do not have anything resembling such depth 
of information about other actors involved with the same issue. Therefore, I must 


rely on interviews and the public record if I am to reconstruct much of the history 
of the resolution. 


poroaGce 


A seemingly minor but in fact powerful limit to one's observaticn is his partici-~- 
pation. For example, in writing letters, speeches, and reports for congressmen one 
occasionally finds himself so busy that he lacks time to analyze his role and thus 
may miss the opportunity to make explicit for himself some important propositions 
about "the language of politics."' There are enough such examples to warn that over~- 
participation may endanger observation (8). The participant-observer will do well to 
set aside a regular period for reflection about what he has witnessed in his most 
recent moments of active participation. 


Ancther limitation concerns reliability. Other scholars must accept the word of 
one participant-observer about facts which cannot be rechecked (3). For example, in 
evaluating a case study, which I am preparing, on the passage of a resolution on 
which I worked during my participation in the Senate, other scholars will have to 
trust my account of those parts of the proceedings for which there are no public 
records. Others might do similar case studies concentrating on the same hypotheses, 
but they cannot repeat this single case from my point of view. 


Cn the question of the validity of participant-observation data, there @ two 
-@Mpirical studies which compare participant-observation results with results of other 
techniques. Vidich and Shariro (17, 11) compared participant-observation and survey 
data in measuring the prestige of 547 membars of a community with a population of 
1,500, and chey found a strong correspondence between the two sets of results. Denald 
Tt. Campbell (2) found that three informants' ranks of morale on ten submarine crews 
Correlated .9 with a morale questicnnaire administered to the enlisted personnel of 
the ten crews. Campbell conducted this experiment to learn whether informants who 
can communicate with social scientists may be of use as a method of general utility 
in social science. If informants with some understanding of secial science questions 
Can make reports which compare favorably with other methods, perhaps participant-ob- 
Setvers may also be relied on for trustworthy accounts. 


Kluckhchn offers a point in favor of the reliability of participant-obdservation 
data (7). To the extent that more information may be gained from intimate knowledge 
of a large number of participants, the less the danger that one's information will 
be atypical. Obviously, for certain pur 3 samphing procedures will mitigate against 
unrepresentativeness, but for others, esi ially where the universe is small, partice- 
ipant-observation may be an appropriate ve d both £or access and reliability. 


The absence of more empirical studies of participant-ohservation is regrettable, 
A psychologist might enlighten our methodSlegy by translating empirical theorles of 
Perception and cognition to the problems of observing threugh participation, It is 
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well-known that observers may affect the observed (18), and the investigater is 
admonished to consider whether the effects of his presence are typical of what would 
have occurred were he absent (15). We are not familiar enough with the literature 

of psychology to know to what extent this subject has been considered. At any rate, 
it has not been dealt with by political scientists and this may be a place for fruit- 
ful colloboration between discipline, 


Stiil another problem which already will have occurred to seme is that of reve- 
lation, either oral or written, of "guarded" data gained from one's privileged posi- 
tion. How is one to treat information collected from people, who in their contacts 
with the participant-observer, probably never expected their most private political 
acts to be publicized? A similar question doubtless confronts interviewers and re- 
porters in whom a politician confides. In these cases it is more likely that the 
interviewee will specify what can be reported, either with or without attribution, 
and what is to be held in strict confidence. Both teacher and writer will want to 
consider the intention of the observed and the effect of the revelation on the ob- 
served, A delay in publication may be a compromise. In any event, the participant- 
observer might take into account the fact that a breach of good faith can make research 
more difficult for other participant-observers. . 


Summary 


The purpose of this paper was to review the uses and limitations of participant- 
observation in the study of politics. It was suggested that "feel" is derived from 
experience as a temporary performer of a political role frem which one analogizes to 
other sets of circumstances. Rigorous testing of most of the propositions about uses 
and limitations are lacking, but when our exverience is compared with that of scholars 
in other disciplines who have temporarily combined the roles of participant and ob- 
server, several uses of the technique are apparent. Without presuming te exhaust 
either the advantages or disadvantages of the method, three favorable uses were enum- 
erated, First, "feel" or experience helps to judge the quality of professional lite 
erature, observe gaps in it, and formulate hypotheses for further study by various 
methods. econd, it aids in the interpretation of data gathered by other means, and 
third, it is especially helpful for opening opportunities for observation. On the 
other hand, participation denies the observer access to data from other sources. 

There is the danger of over-participation. The technique may be less reliable for 
some purposes than one would like, although at least two empirical studies indicate 
that it compares favorable with other methods. Finally, delicate rules of propriety 
may limit or delay publication. A fuller theory of participant-observation would in- 
clude analysis of role problems of the participant-observer and suggest applications 
of the method to concrete problems, These are the burdens of the other papers in 
this symposium. 
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ROLE PROBLEMS OF THE PARTICIPANT-OBSERVER 


By 
William C. Mitchell 
Harvard University 


My major concern, in this paper, is with role strains or problems encountered 
by a participant-observer, as a person, in his efforts to secure knowledge through 
participation in the activities of a task-oriented group or organization. While I 
believe that what is said applies to a wide variety of organizations, it does not 
apply to all types of groups, The illustrations used are, therefore, limited to work 
in an organization, and, more specifically, to a Congressional office. 


It must be thoroughly understood that I am primarily concerned with identifying 
problem-areas and am not attempting the far more difficult task of relating problems 
to various other relevaiut variables such as personality types, offices, and individual 
responses to role strains. I should, however, like to suggest that role strains or 
problems have a profound influence on what a participant-observer experiences and how 
he evaluates that experience. 


Finally, the emphasis on strains ought not te be construed to mean that I wish 
to down-grade the subject-matter of these papers; I do not. ! Rationality dictates 
that one face problems and not deny their existence, because they may be unpleasant 
to recognize, 


i. 

Of imary importance in the type of activity we are considering is the per~- 
ceptual t, er expectations a participant-observer brings to his work. Such per- 
ceptual include both cognitive and evaluative clements. A participant-observer 
will, e.g., have various images of the Congressional process, the politicans involved, 
and a set of expectations as to his own role in that process. With regard to the 
former, the new participant-observer may be poorly prepared to understand what is to 
take place, He will, therefore, be forced to inform himself on elementary matters 
at the expense of his time and energy. With respect to the persons involved in tha 
legislative process, the participant-observer may be forced to overcome images of 
politicians acquired, at a distance from highly biased sources. We have ali learned, 
e.g., that some of ovr heroes are not quite co heroic or useful when viewed in close- 
ups Over an extended period of time. The first preblem, then, Confronting a partici- 
pant-observer is to learn to unlearn. And, as we all know, unlearning is one of the 
most painful and bitterly resisted cxperiences a person must cope with. 


Assume, however, that a person is Willing to unlearn and learn; there is still 
adistinct possibility that his expectations will be excessive, or too “high", i.e., 
he may expect more than he will be allowed or permitted to experience either as an 
observer or participant. Specifically, he will, like many Congressional Fellows, 
Participate to a lesser degree, in important matters, and with important people, 


Miss Joyes McLeod, a colleague in the 1957-58 Congressional Fellowship Progran, 
has suggested that role strains may well serve the process of creativity. Persons 
who do not experience strains and especially failure, are not apt, according to Miss 
McLeod, to question that which goes on about them. Tke person who does experience 
such strains is apt, on the other hand, to ask himself to explain the difficulties, 
In so doing he becomes creative. I subscribe to this theory of learning with the 
qualification that the strains are not so severe as to discovrage the person from 
really seeking an answer to his difficulty and that his ereativity be diverted 
from the work to himself. 
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than he had anticipated or hoped. Instead, he may be asked to perform what he con- 
siders as trivial or demeaning tasks. Or, he may be ignored. Or, he may not receive 
the social deference he feels is his due as an iatellectual. . 


This matter of excessive or unrealistic expectations that a participant-observer 
brings into a formalized program such as the Congressional vlna heintag d Program, is to 
edingly im portant one, I doubt whether the same proviens are confronted by 

1 participant-observer, in an informal group, of the type William Whyte — 
Rica. ” The fact that a student of politics is about to enter one of the great leg- 
islative assemblies of the world cannot help but influence his attitudes of grandeur, 
influence, and simply, a good time, Furthermore, the education political scientists 
receive tends to fortify these beliefs and aspirations. They assume, as many public 
administrators, on the job for the first time, that they are able to move the world, 
and will be asked to do so. Such, of course, is seldom the case. More often than not 
the administrator and the Congressional Fellow will be asked to write letters to con- 
stituents. 


As 


A failure to have any or all of one's expectations realized may easily lead to dis- 
illusionment and unhappiness. The major consequence of this unfortunate state is a dis- 
torted perception of the organization, its activities, and the system of which it is but 
apart. aAnd, just as a disappointed writer frequently rationalizes his failures upon 
idiotic editors and an insensitive public, so the disappointed participant-observer may 
rationalize his "failures" on the stupidity and/or jealousy of the staff-members who 
have prevented him frem being the right-hand man of the Senator or Congressman. Nor, 
is it impossible for a person to become disillusioned with the entire process of poli-~ 
tics. Attention that might have been fruitfully devoted to learning is, then, diverted 
by personal anxieties. 


Thus far, I have emphasized the expectations of participant-observers prior to 
their assumption of the roles. I should like, now, to shift our attentions to the 
Organizational environment faced by a student, on the job, for the first few days. 


peneraiiy, the student enters a situation that can only be defined as ambiguous, 
one in which the organization and the participant-observer share a mutual ignorance. 
This ignorance is almost all-pervasive or complete. The geals and norms of each party 
to the relationship need to be established; in other words, a role must be defined with- 
ina going erncare that does not have much time to speculate on how to integrate the 
new man called a "parcicipant-observer." "What are you supposed to be doing?" is a 
common question asked of the Congressional Fellow. The impressions created during the 
early period are of crucial importance in determining the success of the participant- 
observer's mission. I might add, that much of the responsibility in defining the role 
tests with the Fellow. And, this requires skill of a high order. 


Perhaps, the most important problem confronting the organization is one of uti- 
lizing this man, who says he wants to participate, but will only be around for about 
three or four months, who apparently has some knowledce and skills to offer, but no 
One quite knows what they are. It becomes necessary for the organizational authori- 
ties to integrate the man in a way in wh ich his skills can be utilized. The prelimni-~ 
Mary period of mutual testing of one another can be rather trying for many people, es- 
pecially the sensitive and insecure. Clues will be constantly sought out, by the par- 
ticipant-obsarver, as to his pack tak or status. At best, the clues will be slow in 
Coming, indirect and often highly ambiguous, open to diverse interpretations, 


A typical s anxic i results from or involves the 
Rent of work to t articipant yo Sional Fellows are likely to pect 
aM assignment to york viate authority and 
they have bean ted to r ¥s who are not entrusted with such work are ine 
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‘clined to question or to seek out reasons for not being so entrusted. It may be that 
organizational necessities prevent using the Fellow as he would prefer; but, it may 


also be that the staff feels no sense of responsibility for his education. Or, in 


some cases, not entirely unheard of, certain staff members feel insecure in their po- 
sitions. They cannot be expected, therefore, to welcome potential on. To. 
the insecure, everyone is a competitor, whether the facts jr istify the assumption or 
not. In any case, he acts as though the assumption were a 

ties may not only make life difficult for the participant-ovserver, 
prevent him from expericncing all that might otherwise be available. 


h anxie-° 
may well 


_ The sources of another type of role strain lies in the informal relationships a 
participant-observative attempts to establish with organizational members. In American 
groups casual or informal ties are expected and easily entered; perhaps, — easily. 
It is essential that informality be attained, in the interests of informational goals, 
yet, it is also satecaguer aie that certain informalities be avoided. Involvement in the 
personal antagonisus of group menbers must be avoided, but, in fact, they do present 
themselves and cause Seobhons: that require solutions. To become a partisan in these 
affairs may assist one in his relationships with some members but ruin them with others, 
As a result, cooperation in securing data, and worthwhile experiences can be reduced, 


If, however, a participant-observer enjoys good relationships with the group, he 
may still find himself confronted with problems of access to the significant levels of 
decision-making. In the first place, authorities may not understand the goals of the 
Student with the consequence that he is denied Sa agencheygerat and observation in many 
Situations. Staff men and the Members of Congress, even when sympathetic to the goals 
of the Fellow, may not be able to devise (ene and useful experiences for the 
man, because they have their own estimations as to what he ought to know. Many of the 
images of the political scientist, held by the politicians, are erroneous ones and like- 
ly to mislead him. I might, e.g., like to be considered a "behaviorist," but more often 
than not have been treated as an historian and/or a person interested in politics. As 
aresult, my attentions are directed towards the types of work that interest historians 
and policy-makers. There is, of course, no strict dichotomy of orientation or work, 
but there are differences and when they are not understood time and energy can be ser- 
iously misalliocated. And, perhaps, more importantly, the motivations of the partici- 
pant-observer can be seriously affected. Being assigned library work, ¢.g., is not 
conducive to learning much about the legislative process. 


Closely related to the above considerations is the fact that not infrequently men 
Of the so-called practical world regard their actions as the most natural type of thing 
and find it difficult to believe that anyone else should find it unusual. The posing 
0f questions, especially of the type thet political scientists are inclined to ask, may 
sees to them as the unusual phenomena. Such politicians may not only find it difficult 
to communicate with the political scientist, but become impatient with his "naivety." 
0. the whole this has not been a prevalent problem in the Congressional Fellowship Pro- 
-§tam, but that is due, I believe, primarily, to the fact that Fellows have gone into thea 
offices somevrhat atypical of the Congress. The tendency has been to select the intel- 
lectually respectable Members. A consequence is that we tend to over-estimate the in- 

tellectual capacities of the Congressman. I should also say that I suspect we view 
the activities of these Members as rather normal ones, when it is at least questionable 
whether they are or not. 


Il 


While a participant-observer is likely to work most closely with staff people 
they are seldom the major focus of his interests. It is the Congressman or the Senator 
vhose acticns are deemed crucial and for which the Program was set up to observe. It ”’ 
is in this es of contact with the Members of Congress, that the greatest problems 


ae encountered. Access to the "great men" is closely guarded for their time is lim- 
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their’status such that intimacy is rather difficult to attain. 


The somewhat discontinuous contact that a Fellow has with his Senator or Con- = ' 
gressman can lead to some rather interesting oaeeess In the first instance, it icads 
to a partial picture of his activities. It is amazing how much a Member of Congress 

can do in one day yet how few persons can be fant iter ‘with those activities, except .in 
the most superficial way. Participant-observers, eager as most of them are to learn, 
tend to ovargeneralize about Congressional behavior as a result of having been in on 
some Single action. Infrequent contact with the great men produces much in the way of 
fascination, speculation, and ego-gratification, but it does little for understanding. 


Even the most limited form of participation in the activities of persons and 
groups that have a high social status, such as a Senatorial office, is capable of pro- 
ducing an unusual degree of personal identification on the part of the participant-ob- 
server with the Senator. While the reasons for the phenomemon are probably interesting 
to discover we shall have to ignore them in the interests of determining some of the 
consequences, -of ba termed “over-identification."” The identification taxes 
place on both ideological and personal levels. The originai selection of an office by 
the Consressional Te pies is generally done on the basis of ideological cemmittments. 
Relatively few Fellows have ever entered offices of Members whom they ainnbing: disliked 
or who were members of the opposition party. Once in an office, the personal identi- 
fication begins to exert its influence over the Fellow's perception of the Congres- 
. Situation. The identifier loses his motivation and even capacity to analyze. 
Indee if he participates extensively in the work of the office, and, in particular, 
with . Senator or Congressiaan, a partisan orientation becomes a necessity. Ona 
psychological basis, the Fellow will as a result of the recognition he has received 
tend to identify even more strongly. If such cases he may even feel responsible for 

the actions of his superior. I might add, inte this phenomenon has actually taken 
place in those who be ave little or no in stains with the Member of Congress. Charismatic 
orientations are hardly limited to conheuaciank Fellows; regular staff members, in- 
cluding the lowest frequently manifest the characteristics of followers smit- 
ten by the so-called charismatic leader. Every word the great man utters is regarded 
as either brilliant, or profound; every little sign of recosnition he may bestow up- 

on the lowly staff man is trea aig Criticism, or even relatively objective ques- 
tioning of his motives seni actions is regarded as a sign of disloyalty and by a few 

as sacreligious. Of cours I am drawing an extreme case to make a point, the point 
being the substitution of ee aoe onal ident ification for analysis. 


The last set of role strains to be considered are role conflicts, i.e., conflicts 
among the varicus norms that presumably guide performances as participant and as ob- 
server. In a sense, much of the paper has touched upon these conflicts, yet, it is, 
Tbelieve, useful to consider them from the point of view of role theory as a distant 
set of problems. 


Role carflicts are a product of conflicting normative orientations expected of 
aperson in the performance of some activity. In brief, the norms which define the 
Participant are different from 


he norms defining the role of the observer. 


A participant is expected, among other things, to perform services at the be- 
hest of his employer, to be loyal to him and his interests, and to honor the subsid- 
lary norms specifying the manner in which the more general norms of work and fidelity 
are honored. An observer, on the other hand, regards participation as a means to che 


aquisition of knowledec. he observer's loyalty is to the abstraction of truth and 
Wt to an emplover. Personal fidelity is regarded as an obstacle to the furtherance 


0 scientific information. In terms of everyday activity the conflict becomes mani- 
fest; a participant-observer has to decide upon the allocation of his time and energy. 
Stall he give them to his employer or to the advancement of his field of knowledge? 
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Shall he, more specifically, attend a flocr cebate or perform some task that needs to 

be done in the office? Shall he, as an observer, ask questions that may be embarrassing 
fto his employer, or shall he, as a participant, suppress the questions in the interests 
of harmony and political success? These are but a few of the normative dilemmas con- 
fronting a participant-observer., In the terms of sociology they are role conflicts. 


Before concluding the paper I want to say just a few words about the resolution 
of role conflicts. Logically, a person can either honor one role or the other, come 
promise them through various combinations of nerms, or he can attempt to escape the 
dilemmas by ignoring both roles. I doubt that any participant~-observer has ever relied 
exclusively on any single one of these means. Varying personality types, however, tend 
to be consistent in their emphasis on a single means of coping with role conflicts. 
Sone of us. are inveterate escapists, cthers compromisers, and still others will sacrifice 
one role in order to maximize another. We do this in spite of varying social conditicns, 
Imention these matters, because they have an important bearing upon the cognitive pro- 
cesses of the student. The way in which a person copes with role conflicts will dseter- 
mine, to considerable extent, the kinds and amount of experiences he is likely to have, 
and the reflections he is likely to make on these experiences. It is for this reason, 
among others, of course, that participant-observers come out of their experiences with 
quite different results. 


My remarks on role strains engendered by participant-observation may be summarized 
as follows: 


A participant-bbserver entering an organization such as a Congressional office 
enters a cituation that is for the most part a highly structured one, yet one which he 


knows very little about. His own role as well as those of the regular members, in their 
relationships with the participant-observer, has to be defined and this takes time, skill 
and attention. The saecaes is essentially one cf social problems that have to be faced 
and resolved if the program of participation and observation is to prove valuable. In 

the typical set of circumstances the chief responsibility for adjustment appears to rest 
with the participant-obdserver. 


Among the problems confronting a participnnt-observer are conflicts of roles, over- 
identification with the organization or a Member, discontinuous contact the objects of 
me's attention, informal relationships with colleagues, misunderstandings as to goals, 
perceptual sets, and ungealistic expectations. Each of these problems and their solu- 
tions have consequences for the learning preesss and the product of that process. Gene 
etally, they all lead to vartial perceptions. Perhaps, as idannheim maintained, 
ought not to be so preeee stic about partial perspectives; we ought really to make 
virtuss of them, paring irse, that there are other perspectives deserving 
equal resrect in the quest 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHING 


OF LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIOR THROUGH PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 


By 
Alan Fiellin 
Dartmouth College 


The purpese of this paper is to raise and briefly discuss some of the issues ine 
pur] i 


tive process. The in this paper on rese 
goals. Despite the proliferation of political participation programs, the poss 
ties for research and thareby the enriching of the literature have been neglected. 
This is unfortunate, because a seems likely that professionally trained participants 
could provide data and hypothes in areas where little is now available, 


That participation does have advantages for the study of politics is evidenced by 
the standing in the literature of books and articles based in part on participation by 
the authors. The writings of Bartrain Gross and Roland Young about Congress are exam- 
ples. And the perconal accounts of politicians, such as James Farley and Ed Flynn are 
examples in the field of political parties. Why and what dees the participation of 
these authors in th2 political process contribute to their writings? What are the poten- 
tial advantaees of participant observation not shared by other techniques of investiga- 
tion? 


ere are two levals of political analysis to which participation may contribute. 
irst instance, it may be used to acquire a general understanding of the insti- 
tution eins This is what has been called "acquiring the feel." On the basis of 
this, the researcher is able to discern areas of behavior meaningful in terms of the 
life of the institution and select promising researchable hypotheses. He gains some 
idea of projects which would be significant and the availability of the necessary data. 
But, there is a second step involved in analysis to which participation can make an 
important contribution. If we are to conmunicate this "feel" we have acquired, and 
presumably this is the goal of formal participant observation programs such as the 
Congressional Fellowship Program, we must conceptualize the "feel." In these concept- 
valizations we have hypotheses e i 
"feel" which is made explicit in 
municated either in the 
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these e: 1S OF yior can be 
assroom or through publication. The participan 
also go beyona this and observe more or less systematically in order Bi collec 
to test his hypotheses. Participation provides advantages and opportunities a 
Stage of research as well and it is the feeling of the author that these are s i 

ly significant not to bo ignored. Through the exploitation of these advantages, real 
contridbucions may be made to the literature of political science. 

The Lecislative 


Staff 


Principally two factors affect the panes and depth of data available to a partic- 
ipant observer; his position in the Pe: né his personal relationships with the 

other (6). Since par of the political scientist in legis 
latures is us meay in the position of staff assistant to a member or committee, I 

Shall briefly discuss the advantages and Agnes of the legislative staff role for 
Political analysis. Though certainly beset with the ptoblems Mitchell has pointed out, 
eeacularly that of meeting the nae Rea norm, I will maintain that on balance, the 
Staff role is particularly strategic for learning about le 2cislative politics. If onere 
us, the production norm must be looked on as a necessary investment, as it is rare for 
busy legislators to allow a political scientist to hang around the office with full 
Meess to any and ali data. Furthermore, assumption of a task oriented role may have 
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important advantages for various kinds of research projects. ‘These advantages result 
from the kinds of tasks legislative assistants perform, such as: briefing the member on 
issues and bills with regard to which he must make a Ses eeens preparing floor and pub- 
lic speeches, testimony before committees, and press releases; answering mail; meeting 
constituents; drafting legislation and committee reports; ind listening and talking to 
lobbyists as the member's representative. 
All of these activities provide opportunities for acquiring the "feel" of the 
situation and collecting data. "Acquiring the feel of the situation" can be given 
a rather specific meaning with regard to the performance of these tasks. It means 
being aware of and conceptualizing the problems and goals of the member, and the rele- 
vant factors involved in each of these public "outputs." The task of the participant 
requires formulating a conception of each situation and then, Since he has the task to 
perform, he must apply and thereby test this conception. Of course, as a neophyte he 
may ask questions about the goals and relevant factors and in the process of learning 
the job, further his research goals. Thus, the performance of tasks enables the ine 
vestigator to formulate and test his conceptions of the relevant factors and data in 
the range of decisions which constitute the legislative process. Specific data to 
answer the following questions can be gathered. In reaching this particular type of 
decision what kind of information does the member consider relevant? What does he 
conceive te be the problems involved, i.e., what are the relevant considerations to be 
balanced? How are each of these considerations weighted? What is the goal to be 
achieved? In performing a part of the task for the member, one must apply and test 
his answers to these questions. 


The legislative staff role also enjoys, of course, the general advantages of 
participation for the collection and analysis of data. The staf role can provide 
access to "behind the scenes" data not ctherwise cbtainable. ince a major goal of 
politicans is to promote certain public images of themselves pa of the political pro- 
cess, participation may be an indispensable means to the observation of seme kinds of 
non-public behavior. And, a position in the member’ nay give the investigator 
entree to other situations normally closed to political scbauabuke « e.g., the —— of 
the chamber, executive committee sessions, conference ccmmitteas, and Staff meeting 
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In addition to the task orientation of the investigator ina ataff role, his rela- 
_ to the data is unique in other respects. He observes behavior in actual sit- 
uations The subjects need not recall, anticipate or imagine their behavior as is 
true in interviewing. When questioning is necessary, it can be done at the time the 
behavior is occurring the rere as those of a fellow staf member will be re- 
garded as legitimate, + responses therefore unguarded. Furthermore, politicians 
take their behavior for gra and may be unable to articulate their experiences in 
formal interview a ay he sensitive observer on the scene, when the behavior 
eocurs, may be able to see things which the politician would not be able to tell hin. 


As pointed out, preconceptions may distort the observations of a partic~- 
ipant. owever, it seems probable that one's preconceptions are more likely to be 
Shaken by confronting actual situations than by interviewing and reading. 

Being "at home" in the egg and social system one is observing hasees Capitol 
Hill) has numerous advantages, including the facilitation of supplementary interviewing 
and observation, 


Thus far, I have mentionad only the potential benefits of the staff role. But 
there ara problems and Limitations as well and these must be known and dealt with if 
Me is to reap the rewards. Mitchell's discussion of the role problems of the partici- 
Pant observer is apropos here. Of particular danger to the participant in politics 
With rese larch goals is the problem of overidentification, what the anthropologists 
refer to as "going native" (13). In cases where the political values and goals of the 
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system coincide with strongly held political beliefs of the investigator, their seduc~ 
tive power may be overwhelming. In these cases, if the investigator is not wary, his _ 
time and energy will be completely channeled into the struggle for achieving political 
goals, his scientific perspective distorted or lost, and for all practical purposes he 
will cease to be a political scientist. One of the chief values of formal group pro- 


ion with other 
political scientists, This association can be of considerable a nec 


ing one's professional perspective, assuming of course that one' ates have not 
"gone native." 


in m2intain- 


Furthermore, observational opportunities are severely circumscribed for the inves- 
tigator in a task oriented role. I have already mentioned the limitation imposed by 
the work norm. Jn addition, the investigator must remember that he is seeing the system 
only from the viewpoint of his particular staff role. For example, though he may iden+ 
tify with the member, he is not a member and therefore can only approximate and imagine 
a member's viewpoint. And participating in one staff role will increase the observation 
of certain legislative behavior but it will restrict the opportunities to observe other 
behavior (7). 


There are additional problems which may confront the investigator if his partici- 
pation is through ea formal program such as that of the Congressional Fellows. In this 
case, one is an unpaid, additional staff member whose tenure is known to be temporary 
and whose principal objective is to learn and observe. For these reasons one may not 
be able to assume a completely "legitimate" role and may not have full responsibility 
as an assistant to the member. Therefore, the participant observer may not be able to 
achieve complete access and confidences But, the evidence on this point is not clear. 
The pressure of work in legislative offices and the individual's willingness to meet 
the work norm are helpful in overcoming this potential handicap. Mambers and staff 
may spend time with and teach the unpaid participant who is trying to learn. And, two 
experienced participant observers believe that being partially an outsider who will 
soon ieave, and being known as an observer, are advantages rather than handicaps (17, 
18). 


Some General Rules 


The extent to which a participant observer realizes his goals depends upon the 
extent to which he successfully handles the problems inherant in the technique of 
participant observation and those resulting from the specific circumstances in his 
individual case. Only general rules to guide the participant observer can be formu- 
lated owing to the variability between individual goals and personalities, given sit- 
vations, and roles and tasks available to the investigator. 


pective participant observer prepares himself. The following are som 
Which may help in charting the course. 


It is my own feeling that the experience will be much more rewardi 


ng if the prose 
general rules 


(1) He should be aware of the general preblems and opportunities of the technique 
through a reading of the key items of the literature in sociology and anthropology. 


(2) The available roles should ba analyzed and a role chosen on the basis of (a) 
Specific research goals (if any), (b) the opportunities and limitations of each role, 
and (c) the biases inherent in each (7). 


(5) It is probably advisable in the early stag to concentrate on participation 
and to play down the role of observer, This enables the investigator to learn the 
hecessary skills so as to be useful and to achieve a status within the system. In 
this way he can establish rapport and canfidence, and acquire the "feel" so that the 
tole and system can be analyzed for potencial research opportunities. 
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(4) Flexibility should be retained throughout the experience. There must be a 
reciprocal influence between the objectives of the investigator and the situation as 
he experiences it. This means that he must be prepared to adjust his preconceptions: 
of relevant data (conceptual framework) and his data objectives as well. The details 
of the opportunities: and limitations of each role cannot be known with certainty in 
advance. 

3) It te pales this initial period that the investigator can gradually work out 
a suitable balance between his two roles so that (a) he will be accepted as a member 

of the systen er become integrated sufficiently to view the system from the inside, 
but (b) te mre at the same time maintain his scientific perspective and have sufficient 
time to observe and record. Achieving this balance is possible but not easy. One must 


overcome the temptation to resolve the conflict of roles by withdrawing from one or the 
other. 


(6) The political scientist is one whe by training is prone to judge the political 
system. As a general rule this is something to be avoided. Cne's fellow workers may 
strongly identify with the system and be alientated by what they will take to be personal 
attacks. The better course is to be one who is interested in understanding the system 
and who appreciates and is eager to learn the legislative skills of the practitioners. 


In short, one must be sensitive to and observe the norms of = system if he is 
to establish the necessary friendly relationships with his associates. The academic 
observer whom politicans probably expect to be something of a mg and reformer may 
have an initial barrier to remove. If he fails, then confidence cannot be established 
and he will not enjoy free and open interaction with those from whom he can learn. 


These rules are not hard and fast. There may be occasions when any or all] should 
be broken. They are based on my own experience, conversations with other participant 
observers, and advice given in the literature. In the final test, it will be the indi- 
vidual's own social skills, coupled with an awareness of the problems, that will enable 
him to maximize his opportunities. 


In terms of a he erations mentioned 
discuss a faw possi for participa 
cess. These . areas of legislative behavior about which 
witten and for Pb stud ' which the pa Aen observer is uniquely qualified. 
general, the investizato vd participating as a staff member in the legislative process 
Can most profi ane igs work with narrowly defined research projects concerned with the 
more or less nom-public, informal behavior which occurs in and around legislatures. 
These are projects for which being on the spot and at least partially "behind the scenes" 
is helpful or ‘ssary. The following is intended to be suggestive of the type of 
project suitable, 


Le eroysees an Opportunity to study the largely unknown area of 
legislative aff anization and function. The importance of scaif has long been 
Tecognized in th it erature on Congress but the data as yet are rather meager. The 


Staff participan a member of the system, has a unique opportunity to study this 


aspect of legis j behavior. How are offices organized? What specializations are 
involved and what < the relationships between with member? What is 
their role ar fluence in the decisions of me ? $ can certainly be 

Made in the stuc F these questions and of 2 ere uniquely placed 
to observe and ree the necessary data. 


a 


(2) In the study of legislatures, there is a growing awareness of the importance 


rules of behavior, what the sociologist calls norms, This approach to Congress is 
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apparent in the work of Ralph Huitt, Donald Matthews, and Roland Young. Participant 
observers have a2 unique opportunity to increase our knowledge in this area. Their.- 
daily associations ;»q with people who face dilemmas as to what is the proper way to. 
behave in 2 variocty of situations and they themselves face thease normative problems. 
Both the a sx anc his associates daily act in terms of these norms and may - 
bring them to the level of consciousness. 
wick six “cuit ; S may be an excellent source of information 
Oné or more pe pent observers sensitive to this approach and the language 
these moral compulsions, over a period of time, could col 

lect add nerhapvs classi Of these imperatives. 


3) The field of i and intra-legislative communications is one deserving of 
more and cyStemuatic roseerch in which participants are in a position to contribute. 
What ave.the sources of a lesislator's information? What kinds of information do thase 
gources provia2, how is - sed, and with what effect? 


ipaiaieee area of output by the member to his constituents, 
specific individuals, party leadership, executive 
. “What are the processes in communicating to each? What is the 
and the communication? Do these differ, depending upon the target? 
ere : imagcs presented to the House, the constituency, significant interest 


ruitful area of investigation which can best be observed from the 
inside is rani decisions make. Political scientists, probably 
necessavily havea : encvated > on the roll call vote decisicns of legis 
lators, mtration has pore to lead to a narrow view of legislators’ de- 
cisions. ifsanyv er choic face a member upon which he must decide. Members may make 
Significant cecisiens on th: owing kinds of questions; What committee assignment? 
To speak or no o specialize or not? To introduce a bill or not? To testify, attack, 
ponsor, or not? Systematic studies of these decisions and 
for each would tell us much about the intracacies of legis- 
saislators. 


may be possible to study the entire range of variabl« 
ity a committee staff assignment would be more strat 


are only example e types of research. Since the time and energy 
Lint 


of the participant sbserver nit so must the research design. Therefore, the 
results will not £ be tentative. But projects in 
would be. in studying sig icant kinds of legislative hehavior about 
which we now knov ii 


So that this outlines vill not be interpreted as including all the kinds of ques- 
tions about legislstrves chat political scientists ask, let me point out 
not incluce: studies oz th: forreal ruies; role call vote analyses; grandiose questions 
about the functions of lecislatures he reforming of their mode of cperation; policy 
ee ovservation es not provide a unique opportunity to study formal, 
viov an y through retrospection will it assist one in gran- 
cna AE: the functions of legislatures and the most proper 
pexformine those functions. These are principally armchair .and 
do not funty advantage of the intimate relationship to 
t server may enjoy. 


(4) 
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IM caces, it PSs in 
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for this type of research, 
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1957-55 CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


A Suecsested Model for the Study of Congress 


The Congressional Fellowship Program provides not only the oppor- 
tunity for actual participation in limited phases of the work of Con- 
gress; it also affords a chance to observe Congress as an institution 
or social group, and to seek to understand and consider various ques- 
tions of congressional structure, procedure, functions, and "behavior", 
This is a rare opportunity. It is also an opportunity which demands 
forethought and direction, in order that the experience of each Fellow 
may consist of more than a series of discrete events without any gen- 
eral meaning. 


Except under the most unusual circumstances, there is only partic- 
ular meaning to be derived from actual participation in the work of an 
individual office or coumittee in the House or Senate. This is not to 
Say that such participation is not important; it is. Its: real impor-~ 
tance lies outside the actual experience itself, however, in the way 
in which the discrete events experienced in a single office are re- 
lated to each other, to events which také place in other offices, and 
finally, to the operation of Congress as a whole within the American . 
system of government. For it is only when such discrete events are 
connected, related, sy-thesized, and integrated into general concepts 
about the "process" that the fullest meaning can be extracted from 
each act of participation. 


It is hoped that the modal set forth below may provide a focus 
for individual and groun conceptualization and reflection which will 
help the group to gain more from the prog:am than it could in the ab- 
sence of a system, no matter how crude. It is crude, tentative, clumsy. 
It is rudimentary, But at leist it is a model, however deficient, for 
the study of a phenomenon whose size and complexity defy a random em- 
pirical approach, and whose richness end depth require more than tra- 
ditional description, 


There will, of course, be no attempt to force the model upon mem- 
bers of the grouv who choose not to use it as a guide to their search 
for value during the program. If the mecel performs only a gross or- 
ganizational, purposive, and orientational function, it will have served 
its immediate end, If it can subsequently serve as the nucleus of a 
more advanced model for the study of Congress, it will exceed present 
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expectations. [ts final rationale rests in the recent comment of the 

political cartoonist, Lichty: "This session of Congress is a challenge! 
. Never before have we had the opportunity of talking about so many 

hings about which we kuow so iittie 


ct 


THE PROPOSAL 


In order to enhance the experience of each Fellow? it is proposed 
that Members of the group organize their thoughts and questions around 
a set of concepts and questions which will embrace the operations and 
procedures (or operational code) of Congress, the "power structure!! 
of Congress, and the behavior of its members. These will be very 
tentatively stated, with the explicit assumption that it shall be one 
of the purposes of the group to revise, amplify and improve them in © 
the course of seeking to use them. [t shall also ba assuuied that while 
these concepts and hypotheses shall be explicitiy employed by the group 
during the course of the year, they will be implicitly employed in 
situations - such as conferences with Members of Congress - where their 
explicit use would be self-defeating. 


Three principal areas of inquiry will be emphasized; the organiza- 
tion of functions and allocation of authority, communication and infor- 
mation, and motivation. Organization of functions and allocation of 


authority will comprise the frforiral organization of the House and Sanate, 
and the formal procedures and rules by which each body conducts its 
corporate activity. [It will also comprise the more informal customs, 
conventions, or ‘norms", expressed through unwritten rules and modes 
of conduct, (including motivational stimuli generated by the system) 
which regulate behavior within the formal framework of the system, 

It will include, in addition, questions of the "power structure" of 
each body, particularly the nature and components of power, the ways 

in which power(and authority)is organized, and the inanner-in which it 
operates. Communication and information will embrace tha information 
which is cowmunicated to the Member, by whom it is communicated, and 

in wnat ways, from outside the system, from inside, and from the ingide 
to the outside. A link will ba forged between communication and infor- 
mation, on the one hand, and wotivation on the other, by asking what 
kinds of stimuli result from what kinds of communication, and how these 
affect the behavior of the Member. Motivation will include most of the 
major stimuli (with the exception of the motivational stimuli produced 
by the system itself, which will be considered under the informal organ- 
ization of functions) which combine to produce action; the attitudes, 
habits and ways of thought stemming from social antecedants and person- 
ality structure; pressures emanating from the character of the con- 
stituency; and the political dependencies of the office holder, 


Politics has been defined variously as "Who Gets What, When, and 
How," the ‘authoritative allocation of values," the “resolution of 
conilict," tha "art of the possible." The question "Uhat is politics," 
while not included in the statement of the proposal or the set of 
organizing questions, is clearly the cornerstone of any inquiry into 
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that part of the American political system known as Congress. In 
suggesting possible lines of organization and intellectual orientation 
for the study cf Congress, it is not intended that the group should 
neglect or skirt that question. Indeed, it is assumed that the group 
will continue to seek to illumine the various aspects of the question, 
and to devise tentative answers to it, and that it will undertake a 
more systematic study of Congress with these interests in mind. 


In suggesting a design for the selective study of Congress and 
political behavior in Congress, it is also recognized that there 
are difficulties in separating or distinguishing the various parts 
and aspects of the congressional "process." Just as Gestalt or "field" 
theory in the study of personality has emphasized the unified, holistic 
nature of human behavior, so in studying political behavior within the 
context of Congress, or the congressional process, it is important to 
keep in wind the holistic, contimucus interaction which characterize 
the operation of Congress within the American political system. Whi 
it may be necessary to cifferentiate components of behavior, it is 
essential that these be viewed in the context of the processional and 
systemic functioning of Congress which results from the inter-relation- 
ships and interaction of the various "parts," 
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ri DESIGN 


I.. Organization of Function and Allocation of Authority 


Organization of Functions - Formal 


Some Propositions: 

1, The Senate and tne House of Representatives operate under 
peyerap and rules woich nave been devised over time in such 

vay as to maximize tolerance for stress, facilitate Aaccomo- 
ne and compromise,’ protect minorities, re e@ interpersonal 
Strife, and regulate iezislative activity. Rules and 
of the House of because of the larzer size of 
the House, allow less freedom of debate, and provide no oppor- 
tunity for minorities to block action, wel te rules and procedures. 


of the Senate permit unlimited debate which can be used by 
minorities as a device for blocking majority action. 

2. In addition to their functional role, the formal rule 

an : procedures of the House and Senate often have ee 
Substantive consequences. 


3. Members who possess superior knowledge and skill in the 
use of the formal rules and precedures of the House and 
Senate are more eifective in legislative activity then 
Members with less knowledze amd skiil. 


4. Southerners are more lmowledgeable and skillful in the 
formal (as well as informal) rules and procedures of the 
House and Senate tnan non-Southerners, 


5. All rules and procedures, even those seldom used, have 
latent functions. Rules and procedures exist to guard 
against tne unlikely and unforeseen, as well as to facil 
tate and regulate day-to-day affairs. s constitute 

an internal system of checks and balances for the prevention 
of usurpation or arbitrary action. 


Senate ve used to fa 


3. How can the rules and procedures of the House and 
Senate be used to prevent action 

4, In what 

and Senate dys ional? ({Constriction of debat 


in 
rouse, or the threat of busters 


tee 
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Questions: ~ 
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runcecions; What are tnes2 Lunccions 
eee 2? How can the rules and procedures of the House and : 
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5. How do the rules »nd procedures of the House and Senate 
reduce interpersonal strife? (Addressing the chair, avoidance 


of name). In what ways do they operate to depersonalize con- 
flict’ (Decorum of debate, euphuistic language), 
6. What types of behavior do the rules forbid? 


Orgen nization of Functions - Informal 


Some propositions: 


1. Each House of Congress is a social group, with informal rules 
of behavier (customs, conventions, or norms) prescribing behavior 
within the group. 


2. In some respects the norms of behavior in both the House and 
Senate differ from norms of behavior in other social groups, but. 
many of the generalizations about norms of behavior in other 
social groups apply also to the social groups within Congress. 


3. There are within the two formal social groups (one Senate, 
the other House) two formal subgroups, consisting of the two 
parties, each with its own norms of behavior. The norms of 
behavior in both parties are quite simiiar. 


4. There are within the two formal social groups (one Senate, 
the other House) many "informai"™ subgroups composed of persons 


of common interests and ‘political beliefs, 


5. Loyalty to the norms and policies of an informal subgroup 
sometimes leads to disioyalty, or at least dissent, to norms 
and policies of the formal subgroup comprising members of a 
party. 


6. In order to "gat aiong'', it is important to "z0 along", 
? 


7. Members who "go along" are rewarded by those with the 

ower to reward, Members who do not go alone are likewise 
p 4 

punished. 


&. Members of Congress can be divided roughly into two broad 
personality types: compromisers or technicians, and polarizers 
or verbalizers, 


9. Both the House and the Senate nave an "inner club", fron 
which teadership for both Saat. :¢ is drawn, consisting of the 
compromisers of each body. Direction and control in each body 
is exercised largely by those cis comprise the inner club in 
each. 


10, Reciprocity 


is the universal principie around which most 
politicai behavior 


in Congress is organized, 
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Some questions: 


|, What are the norms (customs, conventions) which prevail in 
the House and the Senate. Are there differences between the two? 


2. What are some of the informal subgroups in the House and 
Senate, and what norms are peculiar to these’ How does ioyalty 
to these conflict with loyalty to the norms of the formal (party) 
subgroup: 


3. How does a Member "go along’: 


4, What rewards are there for going along? What punishments for 
not going along? 


5. How are new Members socialized: 
€. Wnat conflicts are there, if any, between the norms of be- 
havior within Congress, and the pane of behavior induced by 


the demands of reelection, or a mpaign for higher office? 


7. What is the "inner club" of the Senate and the House? Who 
composes each, and why? 


S. What functions do the compromisers and the polarizers perform? 
How does reciprocity operate’? 


10. What are the qualities of a "good" Congressman or Senator? 


Allocation of Authority 


Some propositions; 


i. Authority is shared by the House and Senate, with both 
playing similar functional roles in the system. Constitutional 
provisions about foreign relations and appropriations, nowever, 
tend to give the Senate more aucnority in the one, and the 

House more authority in the other. 


2. Other factors, such as the higher prestige and publicity 

enjoyed by Mambers of the Senate, the fact that the Senate 

is the second staze in a two-stage process, the longer terms 

of office of Senators, and the greater individual power of a 

Senator, tend to enhance the power of the Senate in the reso- 
lution of differences in decisions of the two bodies, 


3. The allocation of authority in the House and the ingredients 
of political power in American culture, operates to give greatest 
power to the Speaker, the Chairian of the Rules Committee, the 
Majority Leader, the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and tne Chairman of the Conmittea on Appropriations. 
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In the Senate, the allocation of authority, and the ingredients 
of political power in Aiwer:ican culture, gives greatest power to the 
lajority Leader, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 


5. Within committees, authority devolves upon those who have greatest 
seniority. Authority within committees, and of chairmen of committees 
within each body as a whole, is therefore possessed by those from 
‘safe’ districts, rather than chose with the highest qualifications . 
for these positions (sometimes, of course, the two are identical). 


oN 


Over-repre ‘sentation of rural areas in the House of Revresen- 
tatives, which is closely related to the existence of "safe" dis- 
tricts, tends to give authority to those whose personal philosophy 
and constituency interests are not in harmony with active inter- 
vention of the government in the problems of modern society. More 
iighly populated areas, wnich control the outcome of presidential 
elections, thus tend to be under-represented in the actions of 
Congress. 


/s The pluralistic character of tne American party system, 
coupied with our federal form of government (rather than unitary), 
tends to elevate compromisers and technicians to positions of 
author ‘ity and power within tiie House and Senate, 

Some questions: 
i. What is authority in Congress? 
2. What is power in Congress‘ 
3. Do Senators nave more power than Congressmen 40 conference 
committee meetings, even though they possess the same authority? 
If so, 
4. Who is powerful in the House, and why? 
5. Who is powerful in the Senate, and why? 
“. What is the power structure of the House and Senate” 
7. When is power not synonymous with authority, and why? 


o. What is the difference vetween 
and wnat are the differences, if 
influence’ 


authority and influence, 
an between power and 
Py 


S. What makes a Member of Congress -influential? 


10. Why are the chairmen of the Committees on W 


ays 
Rules, and Appr ropriations in the House, end. Appranpriaticns and 
Finance in the Senate, powerful ; 
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li. that authority does the Majority Leader in the Senate have? 
What power does he have; 

iZ. What authority and power does the Speaker have? 


13, What authority does the Majority Leader of the House have, 
and what power? 


i4, What power and authority do the chairmen of committees have, 
both within their committees, and in the House or Senate? 


15. How do those who possess power exercise it* Are thare uni- 
formities in the use of power by those who possess it? 


16, What are the factors which lead to the elevation of certain 
Members of Congress to leadership positions within the House end 
Senate? 


Il. Communication and Information 


Into the System 


Some propositions 


. Mail is an important determinant of political action, 


2. One thoughtful letter has more influence on the behavior 
of a Member of Congress than a larse quantity of "inspired" 


3. Maii from individvais nas more influence than mail from 


» The effects of any communication, and the ease of access 
or Oral communication, are functions of the political in- 
luence of the communicator on the Menber. 


5. Members tend to seek out for advice and information persons 
with whom they have a personal and intellectual identity, rather 
than persons on ee they are politically dependent, 


Pearson 
holdin 530 
to predomi 
Members see 


communications skills, particularly those 
ions with the various communications wedia, tend 

e among those called upon outside Congress by 

ing advice and information. 


Some questions; 


What types of mail eived” 


2. What mail does the Member see? 


3. How are various types of mail handled? 
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How do Members evaluate public opinion based on letters: 


>. What influence do letters have on behavior? (In motivating 
behavior, in justifying behavior). 


. In what other ways do people outside Congress communicate 
vith Members? 


/. Who has access, why, and how: 


&. How is access prevented, and how are potential cowmunicators 
screened? 


9. Which persons and groups are most frequent communicators? Why? 


10. Which people and groups does the Member himseif seek out for 
advice and information? Why? 


Within the svstem: 


Some propositions; 


1, Power status determines both the and the efirects of 
communication. 


2. Public communication (on the floor) decreases 
communication increases as the Member acquires more 


3. There is an inverse correlation between the amount a Mamber 
Says on the floor and the amount of legislative influence he 
possesses. 


4. Conmunication within the system occurs chiefly along 
ideological lines. 


Some questions: 


1, Does power carry a ‘':anguage of its own" which reduces the 
need for verbal communication’ 


aa 


2. How does the leadership cormunicate with the mambers, and 


3. What kinds of communication are there between the two 


4, How does cormunication take place within the Leadership? 
(The Speaker's Board of Education). 


5. Who is listened to, and why* 


Who ig not listened to, and why? 
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Whom do various members consult for information and advice? 


S, What role do outside groups (press and lobbies) play in 
comuunication within the systen’ 


¢. What are the formai channels of communication within the 
system” 


iG. What are the informal channels: 


From the system; 


Some propositions; 


1, Communication from the system, with the exception of written 
1 


or oral conmunication by the Members themselves, is regulated by 
commercial necessities of the conmunications media. 


2. Commerciai necessities impose upon the communications process 
a form of perception and selection which results in the comauni- 
cation of the more bizarre, spectacular, and conflict-laden types 
of behavior. 


Some questions: 


1, What is newsworthy, and therefore communicated. 


2. Does the perception and selection by the communications system 
of newsworthy behavior tend to encourage such behavior: 


3. What other ways can the conmunications system influence 
behavior within Congress” 


4, Are Menbers 

more value to public > of its to their 
reelection, indu system to behave 
in ways which will maximize such publicity? 


5. To what extent are the forms of behavior which are nevwse- 
r 


worthy, and will produce pu! ~ » at .ariance witnm the norns 
I in Congress, and to which Members 


Is it poss 

System, to the extent that it i e, 
conflict-laden types of behavior er storts a than enhances 
the sociai functions of Con2ress’ 


Ic it also possib s the competition 
public .ty-oriented behavior will iner 
within Congress: 
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III. Motivation 


Some propositions: 


i. There acre certain common properties in the motivational 
Structure of Members of Congress, among which are a desire 

Sor attention and recognition, which produces a compulsive 
quest for positions of power and authority where such recog- 
nition can be gained, a desire to participate in the making 

of “important" decisions; a desire to engage in the excitement 
of social and political combat; a dasire to dominate in social 
and personal relationsnips, a desire to "do'! and to act. 


2. Motivational factors are a function of personality structure, 
which in turn is an expression of social background, including 
sibling relationships, home enviro sociai: environment, 
educational, psycho-physical characteristics, marriage 
ships. 


persons are recru 
whose personality. structure makes 
appeals of political office. 


Ou 
ely 


conzressional candidacy 
em suscepti ie to the 


“4, Members of Congress survive and prosper in their political 
life in direct pre apae thon to the political motive-power pro- 
duce 


d by their motivations. 


»- The interaction of personal motivation, constituency (or 
S, a tin 


a iterests, and the motivational stimuli generated within 
the community (or communities) in Congress of which the Mamber 
1S a part (the fiouse or the Sanate, and the various communicies 
witnin each), largely determines the ior of the 
Member. 

Some questions: 
i. How and wny did the Member zet into politics? 


2. How and why did the Member run for Congress? 

3. What were the home and social ws 

how does he Cc lped to cenerate his interesc in 
tics? 


poli How do they affect his political behavior: 


environments ot tne Mambe 
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What is the nature of tie Member's constituency for State), and 
does he think this affects his politicai behavior’ 


What does the tiember's wife think of his being in politics: 
she approve of his running for office? 


What person or persons have been most infiuential in the 
Member's political career? Why 


n politics does the Mem 


Has the Member ever considered rupnine for Qigher of 


motivation, dx 


in politics’ 
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“, What is the nature of tne Member's constituency for State), and 
how does he think this affects his political behavior: 


3. What does the fiember's wife think of his being in politics: 
Did she approve of his running for office 


€. What person or 
Member's political 


American politics does the 


Has the Member ev: cic Why: 


dinz motivation, does 


é 
persons have been most infiuential in the 
- 
career’ Why 
What ficur Maral id 
What figure in consider 
the most ideal. Why. 
What personality haractericrics 
the Member believe are conducive to success in politics” 
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An essay in a recent book entitled roaches to the S of Politics states 
very well the thesis of this paper: A paradox 4tical science is 
the lack ... of any systepatic attention to the analysis of the decision- 
making behavior of judges."* Richard Snyder proposes that any particular kim 
of social system which functions in an organizational unit, and specifically 
including the Supreme Court, “can be analyzed fruitfully in terms of three 
significant variables: spheres of competence; communication and information; 
and motivation."* It is not my purpose to argue either for or against the 
particular frame of reference for decision-making analysis advocated by Snyder. 
I do believe, however, that he has correctly identified the approach which is 
most likely to command the focus of interest and activity of the coming gen- 
eration of political scientists, including those whose substantive concern 

is with the analysis of political problems in the area of our discipline 
traditionally known as public law. I hope that I am right in my prognosis, 
because I suspect that if I am wrong, the moribund state of catalepsy that 
characterizes public law study toda ay will have passed into riger mortis be- 
fore the end of another generation. 


It is easy, of course, to view with alarm; and it may be that iconoclasts and 
the heralds of a new enlightenment are guilty of the same "slothful ignorance" 
with which Mr. Justice Black once charged workers, who sought only to preserve 
the peace, quiet, and comfort of their own homes .* I do not propose, however, 
to throw baby out with the bath; I ask only whether it may not be time to 
change the water. 


Sixty-five years ago public law was the core of the then emerging profession 
of political science.“ The public law of that day, however, was concerned 
with far more than the study of courts and the law that judges make, as 
exemplified in the;scholarship of Frank Goodnow, who wrote books on Politics 
and Administration as well as constitutional and administrative law. n 
essence, the scope of public law has grown increasingly narrow while that of 
the rest of political science has broadened. A measure of the change that 
has taken place is found in the title still enbegoed by the department which 
Goodnow joined three years after it was founded; a Department of Government 
and Public Law is an anachronism only in terms of the much more restricted 
meaning associated with public law today. 


I certainly do not advocate a return to the static studies of gross morphology 
characteristic of the public law of Goodnow's day. But we seem to have lost, 
somehow, his perspective that included courts and judges among the primary 
objects of political analysis. Why has public law slipped out of the main- 
stream of conceptual and methodological developments in political seience?? 
Why is public law generally viewed as reposing somewhere out in left field, 
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an exotic (and not terribly interesting) speciality to be left to persons 

whose scholarly proclivities center upon the reading of oversize books filled 
with the opinions of the United States Supreme Court? The Supreme Court 

itself appears to have been the vanguard of the public law proletariat in 
suggesting, in Warren's opinion in Brown v. To eka, , +0 an important and 
significant relationship between law and social psychology; panels discussing 
this subject convened a few years after rather than in anticipation of the 
decision in the School Segregation Cases. The Opinion of the Court cited 

no political scientists in Brown v. Topeka, although it is true that some 
political scientists such as Ralph Bunche did contribute to the Myrdal study. 

In the most recent decision declaring an act of Congress to be unconstitutional, 
Warren's opinion, announcing the judgment of the Court, goes to the pousual 
extreme of citing no less than four different political scientists ;- but the 
subject of this case was citizenship, and if the Court could not cite us spe- - 
and I refer here to political scientists generally, not merely to public lawWspc- 
clalists--on this subject, one would be forced to the unhappy conclusion that 
our professional work has practically nothing to contribute to the decision- 
making of the Supreme Court. 


I have been an habitue of the public law panels at our annual conventions 
for only a decade, and I leave to those with longer memories the question 
whether my remarks about the past ten years apply with equal force to an 
earlier and longer period of professional interaction. With a single ex- 
ception, to which I shall return presently, the public law panels have dis- 
cussed such questions as these: Was fhe Supreme Court right or wrong in 
having decided the Steel Seizure Case““ as it did? What is the doctrinal 


interrelationship between the legal concepts of conspiracy and clear and 
present danger? Does historical trend analysis confirm or refut the Dooley 


dictum (that "th! supreme coort follows th' iliction returns")? What is 
the relationship between certain doctrinal trends and a suppositious account 
of public opinion during a given period? Does judicial stress accompany 
constitutional strain? What is happening to the Constitution today? 


Now, I wish to make it perfectly clear that I have no quarrel with any of 
these papers in particular, or with the theses which they presented. My 
concern is with their aggregate impact upon our professional activities as 
teachers, and as students, of public law. We have passed our time talking 
over a variety of normative questions which reflect either the public policy 
exigencies of the moment or the unique interests of individual scholars. 

The conglomeration, as a package, evinces a monumental lack of concern for 
any quest for uniformities in the behavior of judges, or for uniformities 

in the behavior of judges and other public officials with analogous functions 
such as members of legislative investigating committees or regulatory com- 
missions, or for an investigation of a possible relationship between public 
law and the social sciences. In particular, there has been no consideration 
of questions of methodology and research technique; the implicit assumption 
appears to have been that anyone who learns how to brief a case and use 
Shepard's Citator qualifies as a journeyman in our trade. 


My plaint is simple: how can we ever hope to create a political science of 
public law if we continue to engage exclusively in such activities? Our 
models for both teaching and research have been borrowed almost exclusively 
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from three other professions: law, history, and philosophy. Practically all 
of us who teach public law soon learn to imitate law school professors, or 

at least our image of law school professors: we read and brief cases, and 
attempt to teach our undergraduate students how to exercise these skills, 

and we use the evidence derived from such study to teach the meaning of the 
Constitution as revealed in the opinions written by the Supreme Court. Our 
objective, apparently, is to describe and to trace the development of various 
doctrines which the Court has pronounced, and--of course--modified, from time 
to time. We never run out of ammunition, because the Court is dedicated to 
the task of turning out a fresh batch each year, which must be assimilated, 
collated, and added (agglutinatively) to our lore. 


In order to make some of the older cases comprehensible to our undergraduates, 
to say nothing of ourselves, some of us undertake historical studies to illun- 
inate the context out of which, for example, the Dartmouth College Case emerged. 
Some of these historical studies take the form of constitutional histories 

per se, such as the work of Carl Swisher or Charles Grove Haines. Others, 

Tike Edward S$. Corwin, specialize in writing what is, at the time of publica- 
tion, current history. And still others among us prefer to write personal 
histories of individual justices, and produce judicial biographies. 


The intellectual exercise of manipulating, and of analyzing the Court's manipu- 
lation of judicial doctrines, leads us ineluctably to the study of political 
philosophy. We are thus enabled to lead our students in discussions of the 
policy issues raised by the Court's opinions, measured against a frame of 


reference consisting of the main currents of and leading spokesmen for 
American (or global) political thought. An example of the latter genre 
would be Professor Walter Berns! exposure of the moral debasement UPoF which 
rest the Supreme Court's decisions interpreting the First Amendment. 


The last thing that I should wish to do would be to create the impression 
that I would eschew the legal, the historical, or the philosophical approaches 
to the study of public law. To the contrary, I think that each of these 
traditional approaches has a distinctive and an important contribution to 
make to our comprehension of the political behavior of the Supreme Court. 
Indeed, they have been making a contribution for the past half-century. I 
would be less than candid, however, if I were not to acknowledge my feeling 
that a few of us, at least, are essentially dilettantes, doing only moderately 
well things that law school professors, historians, and legal and political 
philosophers do much better. Certainly, the law schools so perceive our 
teaching of constitutional law, since they generally advise pre-law students 
to avoid political science courses in consitutional law as an anathema second 
only to an undergraduate course in business law. 


Is there an alternative, or at least a supplement, to the somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs that I have described? I believe that there is, and I 
propose to devote the remainder of this paper to a specification of several 
examples of the kinds of research in judicial decision-making and judicial 
behavior that promise to be fruitful. I mentioned earlier an exception to 

my description of the Association's public law panels of the past decade. 

The paper to which I refer is one delivered two years ago by Professor 

Joseph Tanenhaus, on "The Uses and Limitations of Social Science Methods in 
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Analyzing Judicial Behavior." I hasten to acknowledge my own personal debt 
to Tanenhaus, for having first called to my attention, in that paper, the 
possible application of cumulative scaling to the analysis of decisions of 
the Court and the motivations of the justices. Professor Tanenhaus was 

most modest, as I recall, in tentatively and most dispassionately suggesting 
that his audience might find something of value in the preliminary report 
that he was making of several experiments that he was then conducting in 

the use of quantitative techniques for the analysis of judicial behavior. His 
distinguished colleagues on the panel, however, led the audience in dispar- 
aging the long-range significance of the work that he was doing. Although 

I may not have profited from this aspect of his experience, I have adopted 
the tactic, in anticipation of a similar fate, that one about to be fed to 


the lions might as well make a bold confession of his faith. What does he 
have to lose? 


In a Brookings Lecture delivered a couple of years ago, David B. Truman has 
defined the phrase "behavioral sciences" as "those bodies of knowledge, in 
whatever academic department they may be found, that provide or aspire to 
provide ‘verified principles! of human behavior throug the use of methods 

of inquiry similar to those of the natural sciences." Truman noted that 

the research techniques that have characterized developments in the behavioral 
sciences during the period since 1930 include: 


the sample survey; 

experimentation in group dynamics (and, in particular, 
sociometric analysis of interaction and influence 
structure in small groups); 


communications content analysis; and 


the theory of games .16 


I shall omit consideration of the sample survey, which is discussed, together 
with several examples of its application to the study of judicial behavior, 
in the Tanenhaus paper; but I shall present several examples of the other 
three behavioral research techniques listed by Truman, with the objective 

of illustrating the kinds of questions about judicial behavior that can be 
investigated with the aid of these tools. Before turning, however, to the 
behavioral research techniques, I should like to direct attention to a 
neglected aspect of judicial decision-making, the analysis of which requires 
no sophisticated methods of measurement, but simply counting. I touch upon 
this subject with some trepidation, since I am aware that critics may pounce 
upon my advocacy of the virtues of counting as proof that crude quantification 
is nearest and dearest to the hearts of barefoot empiricists. 


I. The Analysis of Summary Decision-Making. 


I think that we have paid far too little attention to the summary decision- 
making processes of courts, of which I shall use the United States Supreme 
Court as an example. Perhaps one reason for our neglect of 90% of the 
Court's decisions is our distaste for quantification--with the exception, of 
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course, of the consumption of lawyer-like quantification such as citator 
systems--although the only feasible method for handling up to 2000 decisions 
@ year is quantitative. Our attempt to understand "the Court's work" on 

the basis of the hundred or so cases in which decision is accompanied by 
formal opinions is as inadequate as would be the description of icebergs 
relying only upon the portion above water visible to the naked eye. As Jack 
Peltason has pointed out, we do not limit our investigations of the legisla- 
tive process to a perusal of the Congressional Record. 


Unfortunately, we cannot rely upon the official reports of the Court's summary 
decision-making. The data reported in the Annual Reports of the Attorney Gen- 
eral focus upon the successes of the Solicitor General as the principal liti- 
gant before the Court; and the Annual Reports of the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of United States Courts do not report data that would be 
needed to answer most of the important questions that might be asked about 
the political behavior of the Court. For example, we might well be curious 
about the extent to which a Court, which,has been so insistent that the sums, 
mary decision-making of administrators,~~ the President, 19 and the Congress 
comport with the Rule of Law, practices what it preaches. To be specific, 
the Judges! Bill of 1926 purports to make the Court's certiorari jurisdiction 
discretionary, while the limited appeals jurisdiction is supposed to be obli- 
gatory. For almost two decades, articles in the law reviews have been point- 
ing out that the Court was in the process of making appeals jurisdiction 
almost as discretionary, in practise, as certiorari jurisdiction; especially 
did this appear to be so in the dismissal of appeals from state courts for 


"want of a substantial federal question.” Let us just suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that a political scientist, who noticed that all of the text- 
books in American government and constitutional law copied the statute on 

this point, wanted to investigate this matter, He would soon discover that 
the Director reports the data on denials of certiorari, but that the analogous 
information about summary dismissal of appeals reposes--if anywhere--in a 
category coyhy labelled "Appeals and reviews by certiorari disposed of on 


the merits." He would next discover that this category is a catch-all which 
includes appeals disposed of after argument as formal cases; appeals decided 
on the merits, both with and without argument, as per curiam cases; appeals 
dismissed (1.e., denied review) with or (usually) without argument, by per 
curiam orders; and certiorari cases disposed of, both with or without argument, 
as formal or per curiam cases. He could not even discover the number of 
dismissed appeals without making an independent count directly from the case 
reports. 


A related question that has come to the attention of political scientists, 

due in no small measure, no doubt, to Mr.Justice Frankfurter's repeated essays 
on the subject, is whether the denial of gertiorari has substantive signifi- 
cance. A recent law note has suggested, - and an analysis of four recent 
terms of the Court confirms, that the question is broader than Frankfurter has 
revealed. In effect, there appears to be an equation such that the summary 
denial of certiorari (in either federal or state cases) is functionally 
equivalent to the summary dismissal of appeals from state courts which is 
equivalent to the summary affirmance of appeals from federal district courts. 
Moreover, there appears to be a second equation, such that the formal reversal 
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of appeals from federal district courts is equivalent to the summary reversal 
of appeals from state courts. I shall not attempt to prove these equations 
at this time, but I do suggest that, if true, they relate to significant uni- 
formities in the behavior of the Supreme Court as the administrative head of 
@ federal system of adjudication. 


II. Bloc Analysis. 


We are all familiar with the Professor Pritchett's studies of dissenting votes 
and bloc affiliation on the Supreme Court. I shall not use the derisive term 
"boxscores" which appears to be particularly popular among those political 
scientists whose research experience with quantitative methods begins and ends 
with the aphorism that "Thinkers don't count, and counters don't think." Al- 
though Pritchett's work is methodologically quite simple, he has done far more 
than merely to count heads. Apart from the generally recognized fact that 
his quantitative studies have aided him in making highly perceptive and 
sophisticated interpretations of the Court, he has taken a long stride in 
the direction of a group dynamics approach to Supreme Court decision-making. 


The surprising thing is that, among a profession who call themselves "sci- 
entists", there appears to have been no one who has attempted to replicate 
Pritchett's experiments. None appear to have attempted to criticize or to 
suggest improvements in his methods, or to apply his methods to study other 
periods of the Supreme Court than he has investigated, or to study other 

courts than the Supreme Court. 


I shall confine my remarks about bloc analysis to three points. In the first 
place, Pritchett has used two basic kinds of tables: those which analyze 
paired agreement in dissent; and those which present paired agreement in both 
assent and dissent in not-unanimous decisions, expressed as a percentage of 
total paired participation. I should like to suggest that it is also pos- 
sible to construct dissent tables which focus upon marginal decisions only, 
and to construct tables of paired agreement in assent in non-unanimous de- 
cisions. Tables of marginal dissents reveal significant patterns of voting 
behavior that would otherwise be missed; during the 1953-1956 Terms, for in- 
stance, Clark divided his dissenting votes about equally between the left 

and the right wings of the Court, but he was definitely affiliated with the 
left block of Black-Douglas-Warren in marginal dissents. Assent tables aid, 
in the interpretation of dissent tables and tables of over-all interagreement, 
in the determination of the locus of decisive power of the Court, Libertarians 
may deride Clark, for instance, for the uninspired quality of his judicial 
writing--to say nothing of the content of his views--but bloc analysis of 
recent terms shows him to have been the most powerful justice on the Court, 

in terms of participation in winning majority coalitions, and by no means a 
conservative in relation to bss colleagues. Bloc analysis also confirms 

the journalistic observation*~ that Clark votes as an acolyte to the Chief 
Justice, on the far right of the Court under Vinson and slightly left of 
center under and immediately to the right of Warren. 


In the second place, bloc identification does not need to be intuitive, but 
can be placed upon an objective basis by the use of standard indices to de- 
note the presence and composition of blocs. In conjunction with my own 
experiments in the use of bloc analysis, I have developed three such indices, 
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which I offer tentatively pending the time when someone else comes up with 
something better. For the analysis of dissent tables, I suggest an Index of 
Cohesion, which is the ratio of the mean of the included dissenting pairs, in 
@ postulated bloc, to the mean of the total dissents (for the period of time 
under investigation) of the included justices. It is, in other words, a 
decimal fraction which results from dividing the average of the dissenting 
participation of the included justices into the average of agreement among 
the included pairs. This index assumes that a justice can affect the over- 
all cohesion of a dissenting bloc significantly only to the extent that both 
his rate of interagreement with other members of the bloc, and his volume of 
dissent, are high. On the basis of limited empirical application, I consider 


an Index of Cohesion of .50 or greater to be high; .40-49 to be moderate; 
and less than .40 to be low. 


For the analysis of assent tables, one might consider an Index of Adhesion, 
defined as the ratio of the mean of the included pairs to the total number of 
split decisions under investigation. This index measures the extent to which 
the justices combine to form a dominant majority bloc. Because of non-partici- 
pation, the assent matrix which this index measures is not necessarily the 
converse of the dissent matrix for a given period. Apart from the difference 
in the matrices to which they apply, the Index of Adhesion differs from the 
Index of Cohesion in two respects: (1) the denominator of the IA is a 
constant for any measurement of a given matrix, while the denominator of the 
IC is a variable; and (2) the denominator of the IA is always much larger 
than the denominator of the IC, since no justice dissents 100% of the time. 
(The highest level of dissent on the Supreme Court during the past decade 
appears to be Douglas! 51% during the 1952 Term.) I consider an Index of 
Adhesion of .60 or more to be high; .50 to .59 to be moderate; and less than 
-50 to be low. An Index of Adhesion of less than .50 for a pair or bloc 
would signify that the justices concerned had participated together in the 
majority in less than half of the split decisions of the Court for the 

period under examination. 


For the tables of over-all interagreement, which are expressed in per- 
centages, the average of the ratios of the included pairs can be used as an 
Index of Interagreement, with .70 or better considered high, .60-.69 moder- 
ate, and less than .60 low. 


Although bloc analysis appears to have been applied only to the United 

States Supreme Court, I think that some very interesting applications can be 
made to state courts. In order to test this notion, I have made a bloc 
analysis of four recent terms of the Michigan Supreme Court. The 1954-1957 
Terms were chosen, because it was during this interval that Governor Williams, 
near the end of a decade in office, finally succeeded in packing the Court 
with a majority of like-minded Democrats. Bloc analysis of recent periods 

of the United States Supreme Court shows no relationship between partisan 
affiliation and bloc composition and voting behavior. We find Democrat Black 
and Republican Warren on the left wing, and Democrat Frankfurter and 
Republican Harlan on the right wing, as in recent terms, for instance. The 
most interesting finding of bloc analysis of the Michigan Supreme Court 

was the perfect correlation between political party affiliation and bloc 
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composition and voting behavior during the 1956 and 1957 Terms, after the 
Williams! justices accrued in sufficient numbers to begin to take over con- 
trol of the court. This finding, in turn, raises interesting questions 

about the relative impact upon judicial behavior of appointment for life and 
election for fixed terms. 


Scalogram Analysis 


Scalogram analysis, or cumulative scaling, offers what is probably the re- 
search technique easiest to use as well as the most widely applicable of 
those surveyed in this paper. The method for constructing scales of judicial 
cases can be stated in terms of fixed, objective procedures, although the 
statement of the procedures and the gpnsiderations upon which they are based 
is too lengthy for development here. In essence, scale analysis measures 
the existence of a single dominant variable in a set of attitudinal data. 

Let us consider that a group of cases decided on the merits by the Court 

have asked questions of the justices to which they should respond consistently 
if they understand the questions to relate to a single basic issue. Scalo- 
gram analysis provides a technique for arranging both the cases and the 
respondent justices in uniquely determined rank orders. Moreover, it can 
tell us both how consistent and how intense the underlying attitudes of 
the respective individual justices, and of the Court as a collective group, 
have been. 


It happens that the fifteen right to counsel cases decided by the Supreme 
Court from the 1940 Term through the end of the 1947 Term 2 form that empir- 
ical rarity, a perfect scale, so I shall use it as an example. The cases 

can be arranged in such an order that (it is assumed) the cases at the top 
of the scale are most deprivational to the defendants, and those at the 
bottom of the scale least so. In this example, the question that the 
justices are asked to answer is: "How sympathetic are you to claims of the 
right to counsel under the Fourteenth Amendment?" In the alternative, we 
can conceptualize the cases as raising a set of questions of this order: 

"Do you approve when a criminal defendant in a state court is denied counsel 
to the extent of X?" "Do you approve when he is denied counsel to the extent 
of X + Y?" "to the extent of X + Y + Z?"--and so on. In this particular 
example, the cases ranged from several, at the top of the scale, in which 
the Court voted unanimously in favor of the defendants! claims, to the 

case at the bottom of the scale which found even Black and Douglas joining 
in an unanimous decision against the defendant. Murphy and Rutledge have 

the highest scale scores, and neither of them ever voted against a right 

to counsel claim. Frankfurter voted, with perfect consistency, in favor 

of defendants in the first six cases of the scale, and against defendants 

in the remaining nine cases. We can readily rank, on the basis of their 
voting participation, all of the justices who were members of the Court 
during the period under investigation. But we can do more than rank the 
justices in terms of their respective attitudes towards constitutional claims 
of the right to counsel; we can also predict how they should have voted in 
the cases in which they did not participate. 


In fact, scalogram theory postulates that, knowing the scale of cases and 
the scale scores of the justices, we should be able to predict all votes 
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in all cases comprising the scale. To the extent that some justices voted 
inconsistently in some cases, the degree of such inconsistency can be 
measured by a Coefficient of Reproducibility, which is the decimal fraction 
resulting from the subtraction, from unity, of the number of inconsistent 
votes divided by the total number of votes. It is conventional, based upon 
experience in analyzing other.types of data, to consider a CR of .90 or 
better to be evidence of unidémensionality in a scale. I have followed the 
convention, although I recognize that ultimately, whether scales with CR's 
of .90 are acceptable for the analysis of Supreme Court decision-making is 
@ question that must await considerably more experimentation than appears 
to have taken place to date. The CR for the right to counsel cases of our 
example was, of course, 1.00. 


I cannot be sure whether it is fool's or beginner's luck, but every hypothesis 
that I have tested thus far has resulted in an acceptable scale. The subject 
matter of these scales include: (a) Federal Employers Liability Act evi- 
dentiary cases since 1942; (b) aliens! claims since 1950; (c) all of the non- 
unanimous decisions of the 1936 Term--the term of the "Court-packing" con- 
troversy, of course; (ad) the right to counsel cases since 1940; and (e) the 
search and seizure cases, both federal and state, since 1937. On the other 
hand,it is easy to define inappropriate hypotheses which lead to unacceppabie 
scales, as the report of the experiments of a sociologist demonstrates. 


The matrix of the scalogram can readily include supplementary information 
Which is of considerable value in the interpretation of the data. In addi- 
tion to the votes of the justices, the scalogram can show who wrote, and who 
Joined in the majority opinion; which justices concurred and/or wrote con- 
curring opinions; and which justices dissented and/or wrote dissenting 
opinions. 


Scalograms of judicial cases focus attention upon the justices whose voting 
has been least, as well as those who have been most, consistent; and cases 
which are the occasion for several inconsistent votes are pinpointed. Such 
clues may suggest, in the instance of inconsistent justices, the possible 
presence of a secondary variable and, as regards inconsistent cases, the 
additional possibility that a case has been misclassified. 


I should like to offer just one more example of the kinds of hypotheses that 
can be tested by scalogram analysis. We are all familiar with what I shall 
call the Court's official theory or doctrine in the right to counsel cases: 
that the Constitution unequivocally requires representation by counsel in 
state criminal trials only for capital offenses. If I may be permitted this 
single irreverence: this particular doctrine is nonsense. Scalogram analysis 
demonstrates conclusively that the Court has been just as consistent, and 
just as favorable, neither more nor less so, in non-capital as in capital 
cases. The Court has decided 66 2/34 of the right to counsel cases involving 
non-capital offenses, and 62 1/2% of the capital offense cases, in favor of 
defendants, and the coefficients of reproducibility for the two subscales 

are both very high, .976 and .986. Which among the Court's many other 
doctrines may be confirmed, and which may be exploded by scalogram analysis, 
one cannot predict on a priori grounds; but I am confident that cumulative 
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scaling offers a most powerful analytic tool for the study of the Supreme 
Court. 


Iv. Content Analysis. 


Content analysis can be used as the basis for more precise description of 
value as well as fact assertions in judicial opinions; but since no study 
of content analysis of judicial values has as yet been published, I shall 
limit my remarks to fact analysis. Eighteen months ago, Fred Kort published 
an article in the American Political Science Review in which he described 
a method for content analyzing facts in a set of Supreme Court opinions, 
together with a mathematical formula for processing the derived numerical 
date. He reported the results of an experiment in which he divided the 
right to counsel cases into two chronological groups, and in which he pre- 
dicted successfully how the Court would decide the later group of cases on 
the basis of his analysis of the earlier group. The June 1958 issue of the 
Review carried a critique by a mathematician of the theoretical assumptions 
on Which Kort's method was assumed by the critic to rest, plus Kort's 
rebuttal. Although I happen to entertain independent reservations about 
Kort's method, apart from those points raised in the recent articles to 
which I have referred, I do not propose to raise such issues at this time. 
I think that the significant thing is that Kort's venture represents a 
serious and thought-provoking attempt to apply content analysis and mathe- 
matical procedures to the study of judicial decision-making, and I do not 
see how the profession can avoid learning something from his efforts. 


I should like to limit my present remarks to two aspects of Kort's method. 
The first is this: I have applied his method to the analysis of the search 
and seizure cases of the past two decades. I considered those decided 
during the first decade to be what Kort terms the "source group", and I 
divided the decisions since 1947 into a federal test group and a state 

test group. I found that it was possible to predict from the source group 
(which consisted, of course, exclusively of federal cases) to the federal 
test group, but not to the state test group. Now, perheps I should con- 
fess that I lumped together cases involving statutory interpretation (wire- 
tapping cases) and those raising constitutional issues under the Fourth 

(or Fourteenth) Amendments. I did this under the assumption that if, as 
Kort presumes, the decisions of the justices were determined by the cumula- 
tive impact of facts deprivational to defendants, it would be proper to 
disregard such doctrinal nuances as the legal aitermath of the Olmstead 
case .©9 By the same token, however, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the "facts" should speak with equal authority whether the defendant is being 
tried in a state or a federal court, which leaves me with the question: if 
his method is theoretically sound, why should the prediction fail so com- 
pletely for the state test group?20 I believe that my question leads directly 
to the fact-value (questions of fact versus questions of law) dichotomy of 
jurisprudential theory, which should provide some comfort for those who are 
wedded to the philosophical approach. 


The other aspect of Kort's method upon which I should like to comment 
relates to the relationship between Kort's results and those obtained by 
scalogram analysis. Perhaps it should be explained, for the benefit of 
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those who may not be familiar with the details of Kort's article, that he 
assigns weights to both source and test group cases. Indeed, the purpose of 
the content analysis and the mathematical operations specified by Kort is to 
arrive at a set of what he calls "final values", or numerical weights, for 
the cases. His basic prediction is that all pro cases (i.e., those decided 
in favor of defendants) will have higher weights than any of the con cases 
(i.e., those decided against defendants); and that all cases in the test 
group with scores equal to or higher than that of the lowest pro case in the 
source group will be decided pro; conversely, all cases in the test group 
with scores equal to or less than that of the highest con. case in the source 
group will be decided con. He thus arrives at a numerical scale for all of 
the cases under investigation. 


It is possible, of course, to arrange the right to counsel cases that Kort 
analyzed, and the search and seizure cases that I analyzed, in a scale accord- 
ing to Kort's system of weights; and to compare the resulting scales of the 
justices' votes with the scales obtained by direct scalogram analysis. This 

can be done for the entire group of right to counsel (or search and seizure) 
cases, and also for sub-groups such as the source and test groups. We find 
that the Coefficients of Reproducibility for the Kort-scales are lower than 
those of the direct scalograms, but several of the Kort-scales have CR's 

that are acceptable, and the others are in the .80's. Moreover, I believe 
that slight modifications in Kort's method would result in an even closer 
numerical approximation of cumulative scales. These findings suggest two 
conclusions: (1) Kort's method worked successfully on the right to counsel 
cases and on the federal search and seizure cases because each of these sets 

of cases happens to be in a scalar relationship; and (2) Kort appears to 31 
have discovered a mathematical technique for approximating cumulative scales. 
At least, his work is sufficiently interesting to warrant further experimen- 
tation in which his method is applied to other data. 


V. Game Analysis. 


The judicial process is tailor-made for investigation by the theory of games. 
Whatever may be their obligations as officers of courts, attorneys frequently 
Play the role of competing gamesmen, and the model of the two-person zeré-sun 
game certainly can be applied to many trials. The two examples that I should 
like to describe briefly, however, involve the application of game theory to 
the analysis of the behavior of Supreme Court justices. I hope that I will 
be forgiven if I forego any attempt to omer game theory and its basic con- 
cepts, and simply describe the two games .2¢ 


The first of these I shall call the Hughberts Games. During the 1936 Term, 
the Court was divided between a three-justice liberal bloc and a four-justice 
conservative bloc, with Hughberts (Hughes and Roberts) in the middle. If 

we assume that, in the face of Roosevelt's attack upon the Court, the Chief 
Justice--with the support of Roberts--wished to maximize both his own 
authority within the Court and the degree of unanimity in the Court's deci- 
Sions, while at the same time directing the Court to as liberal a course of 
decision as possible in order to forestall the possibility of the more drastic 
reforms proposed by the President, game theory can tell us how Hughberts 
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should vote if he--I shall consider Hughes and Roberts to be a single player 
from now on--were to behave rationally in order to realize these objectives. 
A game must have a payoff which can be expressed in numerical terms, howeygr, 
and for this purpose I have used the Shapley-Shubik empirical power index 

in order to be able to compare the Court's actual voting behavior with the 
imputed utilities (1i.e., the payoff) postulated by the game model. Simply 
stated, the Shapley-Shubik index measures the extent to which each justice 
shared in the power of decision, which is defined as the probability of his 
having been pivotal in the winning coalition. 


The left bloc and the right bloc are each defined as players in the game, 
Which is three-person and zero-sum. Hughberts has a pure strategy, which in 
essence requires that he form a coalition with the Left when possible, that 
he form a coalition with the Right when splintering or non-participation 
makes it impossible for him to form a winning coalition with the Left, and 
that he always join the coalition of the Left and the Right when the other 
Players do not choose to adopt conflicting strategies. In fact, the voting 
behavior of Hughes and Roberts conforms very closely to the prescriptions of 
the game model. In terms of the empirical payoff, the two-justice bloc 
(Hughberts), the three-justice left bloc, and the four justice right bloc 
are all approximately equal in power; it is easy to demonstrate that in a 
three-person simple majoritarian game, equality of power is imputed among 
the players. It is by no means a self-evident proposition, however, that 
among nine justices each casting a single and equal vote, two justices can 
be just as powerful as four justices. 


I shall call the other example the Certiorari Game. Do Supreme Court justices 
combine into a bloc with the deliberate objective of forcing upon the rest J 
of the Court the consideration of an issue which the bloc wants decided in 

@ particular way? The data for the game consist of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, both jurisdictional and on the merits, in Federal Employers 
Liability Act evidentiary cases since 1942. The basic assumption is that 

a certiorari bloc was functioning throughout this period, although the num- 
ber of justices affiliating with the bloc varied at different times and an 
antagonist player (Frankfurter) in opposition to the certiorari bloc entered 
the game (as such) only during the latter stages of the play. In order to 
simplify the discussion, let us confine our attention to the first period of 
the game, comprising the 1942-1948 Terms. 


At that time, the certiorari bloc consisted of Murphy, Rutledge, Black, and 
Douglas. If we assume that the objective of the bloc was to maximize the 
number of decisions favorable to workmen's claims, game theory can prescribe 
how the bloc should behave rationally in order to accomplish this objective. 
Four justices are adequate to grant certiorari, but not (normally) to decide 
cases on the merits. It is assumed that, during this period, the remaining 
five justices had no fixed predisposition either towards or against the 
claimants. The only question in these cases is whether the trial court 
correctly evaluated the evidence; the cases turn, in other words, on ques- 
tions of fact rather than law. Typically, they fall into two categories: (a) 
the trial court directs a judgment for the defendant railroad, on the grounds 
that the evidence is insufficient for the case to ve to a jury; or the court 
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directs a judgment for the defendant notwithstanding a jury verdict for 

the plaintiff; or (b) the trial judge enters a judgment for the plaintiff 

on the basis of a jury verdict. In either event, the decision of the trial 
court has been affirmed or reversed by a court of appeals, and either the 
plaintiff workman or the defendant railroad has petitioned the Supreme Court 
for certiorari. It is assumed that, since these cases turn only on the 
evaluation of evidence, there is an equal chance that any of the five uncom- 
mitted justices will vote either for or against a claimant if the court of 
appeals has disagreed with the trial court. Therefore, since the certiorari 
bloc needs to pick up only one additional favorable vote on the merits, the 
chances of its doing so should be 31/32, since the only permutation of the 
five uncommitted members on which the bloc could lose would be for all five 
of the other justices to vote against the claimant. The certiorari bloc has 
a pure strategy: never to vote in favor of petitions filed by railroads, 
always to vote to grant certiorari in cases in which review is sought by 
workers and in which an appellate court has reversed a judgment in favor of 
the plaintiff, and always to vote for the petitioner on the merits. If the 
certiorari bloc follows its pure strategy, the Court should decide 97% of 
the cases in favor of the claimants. If the bloc departs from its pure 
strategy, it can expect to win a smaller proportion of victories on the merits, 
because it has played irrationally. 


As a matter of fact, the payoff to the certiorari bloc during this period 
was 92% (12 pro decisions and 1 con) in cases in which the bloc adhered to 


its pure strategy; of the 11 cases in which the bloc departed from its pure 
strategy by voting to grant certiorari for petitioners who had been two- 

time losers in the courts below, 8 were pro and 3 were con, for a payoff of 
only 73%. In later periods of the game, the bloc adhered much more closely to 
its pure strategy, and consequently enjoyed greater success. During the present 
period, the bloc consists of five justices, so the expected payoff is 100%. 

As a matter of fact, the bloc lost one of the fourteen cases decided on the 
merits during the 1956 and 1957 Terms (the latter through April only), because 
the bloc, perhaps a little power drunk, became careless and granted certiorari 
in one case that was so frivolous that even the bloc members joined in the 
unanimous decision against the claimant. 


The various examples that I have described so briefly are all developed at 
much greater length in a book which is presently in process of publication, 
under the auspices of the Governmental Research Bureau of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. I hope that I may have succeeded in suggesting some of the kinds 
of hypotheses that may be worth looking into if we are willing to consider 
adding other strings to our bow, rather than limiting ourselves to the tradi- 
tional workways in public law. In addition to the many political scientists 
who will, doubtless, continue to practice the legal, historical, and philo- 
sophical approaches to the study of public law, there is a great deal of 
work awaiting the attention of such persons as may have, or may develop, an 
interest in the quantitative approach to the study of judicial behavior. 
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the "Source Group" cases in the article by Fred Kort to be discussed 
below. See ftn. 28, infra. 


26. Jessie Barnard, "Dimensions and Axes of Supreme Court Decisions," Social 
Forces, Vol. 34, pp. 19-27 (October, 1955). 


For a recent report of an application of cumulative scaling to the 
analysis of legislative voting, see Charles D. Farris, "A Method of 

Determining Ideological Groupings in the Congress," Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 20, pp. 308-338 (May, 1958). 


28. Fred Kort, "Predicting Supreme Court Decisions Mathematically: A 
Quantitative Analysis of the 'Right to Counsel! Cases," American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 51, pp. 1-12 (March, 1957). 
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Olmstead v. United States, 277 U.S. 438 (1928). 


According to the prediction, all six of the state search and seizure 
cases should have been decided in favor of the defendants; in fact, 
only one of the six was a pro decision. 


Cf. Robert N. Ford's discussion of "simple scaling" in M. W. Riley, J. W. 
Riley, and J. Toby, Sociological Studies in Hee Analysis (New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1954), pp. 29/-o ord shows that 
When the simple sum of correct responses is qubekstuket for scale scores 
(in a study involving a small number of questions and a large number of 
respondents), the resulting ranks for 96% of the respondents did not 
deviate by more than one rank from scale ranks derived from scale scores. 


For an extended discussion of the theory, written by mathematicians for 
@ social science audience, see R. Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games 
and Decisions (New York: Wiley, 1957).- 


L. S. Shapley and Martin Shubik, "A Method for Evaluating the Distri- 
bution of Power in a Committee System, " American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 48, pp. 791-792 (September, 1954). 


Herdman v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 352 U.S. 518 (1957). 


See ftn. 24, supra. 
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THE LINKAGE FETEEN FOREIGN POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Fred A. Sondermann 
The Colorado College 


Prepared for delivery at the 1958 Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, St.Louis, Missouri, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 4~6, 1958. 


I 


Presumably no Social Scientist is ever fully satisfied with the progress 
of his discipline. Yet few specialists seem more self-conscious about the 
state of their studies, more keenly searching for newer and better foci, 
concepts, data, and methods than those in the area of international relations. 
It seems painfully obvious to most of them that there is both need and oppox- 
tunity for much further development of their field. 


In this connection it is less than crucial whether one thinks of the 
Study of international relations as a fully independent discipline, as an 
evolving separate discipline, as a sub-division of one of the older 
established disciplines, or as an exercise in synthesis. It is far more 
important to recognize that the student of international relations investi- 
gates a set of specific problems in a certain way, and that no other spe- 
cialist investigates quite the same problems in quite the same manner. 

It is relevant to note, however, that the study of international relations 
has developed in directions which have made it less and less identical 

with any other single discipline. For example, while all students of inter- 
national relations would admit that knowledge of diplomatic history is 
indispensable for their purposes, most of them would undoubtedly agree 

that the study of international relations differs from the study of 
diplomatic history. Likewise, while most students of international relations 
fully realize how much they owe, and how greatly they depend on the 

field of Political Science, an increasing number of them seem to feel that 

a purely political analysis of international relations (even of international 
political relations) is insufficient. 


One of the main reasons for this alienation from the traditional 
field of Political Science is that international political relationships 
take place in an environment which differs substantially from that of 
domestic political relationships, which has been the area of inquiry for ° 
the Political Scientist.-“hile such a statement would, in another context, 
merit closer examination, it is sufficient for present purposes to note 
that it is a generally accepted view among specialists in international 
relations. The only disagreement about this point centers not on the 
existence of differences in the environment, but on their signif icance. 


1 Quincy Wright, The Study of International Relations (New York, 1955), 
Chapter 4; Frederick S. Dunn , "The Scope of International Relations," 
World Politics, Vol. I (1948), pp.142-143; Kenneth Thompson, "The: 
Study of International Politics: A Survey of Trends and Developments," 
Review of Politics, Vol. XIV (1952), p.433; Geoffrey L. Goodwin,ed., 
Th University Teaching of International Relations (Oxford, 1951), pp-11,14. 
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Thus, some students of international relations seem to feel that the 
Similarities between domestic and international politics are more im 
portant than the distinctions, while others would question this posi- 
tion and maintain that the distinctions are so basic that transfer of 
ideas from the study of domestic to that of international politics is 
a hazardous undertaking. 


The trend among specialists in the study of international relations 
is increasingly toward frank acceptance of their field as an inter-— 
disciplinary one; so much so, indeed, that more than one of them must 
have had melancholy occasion to agree with the definition of the student 
of international relations as "a person who regrets that he does not 
better understand psychology, economics, diplomatic history, law, 
jurisprudence, sociology, geography, perhaps languages, comparative 
constitutional organization, and so on down a long list." 


In consequence of this trend, the study of international relations 
has in recent years been characterized by increasing eclecticism with 
respect to data - traditionally taken from history, politics, economics, 
and geography, but more recently also from sociology, psychology, and 
anthropology. But such eclecticism raises as many problems as it solves, 
and the old troublesome questions continue to plague the specialist: 
what should he select? Where should he search? 


The answer to these questions obviously hinges upon what one con- 
ceives to be the focai element, or elements, in the study of international 
relations. A focus provides clues to the questions of sources and content 
of data, concepts, and methods. The way in which a problem is posed 
shapes all further effort toward its solution, and thus affects the 
solution itself. The main purpose of the present paper is to discuss 
the formulation of an appropriate focus for the student of international 
relations. For sake of simplicity and internal consistency, the 
question will be narrowed to the study of international political rela- 
tions (international politics); the term "international relations", 
when henceforth used, will be deemed to include the term international 
politics. 


One of the basic problems confronting the student of international 
political relations is the nature of the linkage between his own subject 
matter and that of certain other specialists. The related other fields 
of study are Comparative Government (which is more commonly pursued as 
the study of various foreign governments, with or without a comparative 
emphasis); andwithin this field, the study of foreign policies of various 
states. 


We start with the assumption that the study of foreign policy is 
Closely linked to the study of international political relations, but 
is not identical with it. This assumption, which will be discussed in 
detail below, is open to challenge, to be sure. Thus, Feliks Gross in 
Foreign Policy Analysis maintains that the two fields are identical, 
and that it is only in the non-political sphere that a separation of 
subject matter occurs.” Similarly, Russell H. Fifield writes that 


2 A.Zimmern,ed., University Teaching of International Relations 


3 Feliks Gross, Foreign Policy Analysis (New York,1954), pp.4,24,49. 
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"International politics is really a study of the primary factors that enter 
into the politics of nations as reflected in current international develop- 
ments." 4 The present paper proceeds from a different assumption, and while 
it presupposes a close linkage between the two fields of study, it attempts 
to distinguish between them - for sake of clarity, and in the hope that 


careful distinctions will contribute to the more orderly progress of slain 
in both fields. 


If one wished to put the matter in extreme terms, it might be argued 
that the study of foreign policy, as a branch of the study of government, is 
in some respects quite similar to the study of governmental policies in 
such fields as, say, labor or education. The major distinction, of course, 
is that foreign policy is concerned with problems outside state boundaries 
and thus beyond a state's jurisdiction, while labor or educational problems 
are for the most part purely internal concerns, capable of being solved 
through domestic action. Nevertheless, all three activities do have certain 
elements in common. They are carried on in given ways by designated agencies 
of a national government, and are subject to constitutional, organizational, 
political, and other influences emanating from within the national society 
itself. The distinction between them lies in the strength of the influences 
emanating from sources outside the national society. (Note, however, that 
one of the potent influences affecting current American policy in the field 
of education also originates outside American society). 


Surely no student of labor or educational policies would pretend that 
if he studied such policies of a number of countries, either separately or 
comparatively, he would be a specialist in “imternational labor problems" 
or "international education." Another case, that of "international economics" 
is particularly rh bapboden: since a field of study thus identified exists. 
Yet, specialists in it would certainly insist that they are concerned with 
more than the study of the economic policies, even the foreign trade policies, 
of various countries, and that much of their work deals with the analysis of 
an international system which is linked to, but not identical with, the 
various national economic systems and policies. 


If these analogies are valid, there seems to be no ground for the 
a priori assumption that international political relations can be studied 
by merely investigating the foreign policies of various states. It would 
seem more appropriate to assume a close connection, rather than an identity, 
of subject matter. The nature of that connection presents problems which 
have not yet been explicitly faced by students of international politics. 


II 


There are a number of ways in which the ambiguity which characterizes 
this connection can be demonstrated. The one which was chosen for purposes 
of exposition here concentrates on the way in which various authors deal 
with the subject of international political relations: their definitions of 
the field, and the implications flowing from these definitions in terms of 
selection, coverage, organization, and treatment of materials. 


Of books, especially texts, in international relations and politics there’ 
seems to be no end. The present writer has elsewhere attempted to characterize, 


4 Russell H. Fifield, "The Introductory Course in International , 
Relations," The American Political Science Review, Vol. XLII (1948), p.1190. 
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categorize, and criticize some of these products of tke more vocal and daring 
members of the profession.? For present purposes, the analysis of these books 
will center upon the way in which the subject is defined and treated. 


Quincy Nright has pointed out that the term "international relations" 
refers both to a condition and to the study of that condition, ~ but most 
authors merely define the condition itself; and one has to infer their con- 
cept of its proper mode of study from their actual treatment of the subject. 
Seme authors, indeed, take the easy way out by not defining their subject 

at all - a solution with which anyone who has come to grips with the problem 
will have lively sympathy. Others define it in ways which are less than 
ingenious or challenging, and which multiply rather than reduce problems. 
Thus, to say that "international relations are the relations between sovereign 
states" or that "international politics consists of the political relationships 
of states" leaves a good deal to be desired in terms of clarity of thought and 


of real indication of the boundaries and the content of the phenomena to be 
studied. 


Nevertheless, one does find similarities in most definitions, as well as 
in most treatments of the subject. In all definitions, the locale of the phe- 
nomena under investigation is stressed, i.e. one deals with activities which 
at some point cross boundary iines. Three additional ingredients which are 
explicitly or implicitly present in most definitions relate to the fact that 
the subject is conceived as individuals or groups (actors) - acting - in pur- 
suit of goals. 


Some brief comment about such definitions in general seems in order at 
this point. The difficulty with definitions of international relations or 
politics is not the term "international" or even the term "politics". As to 
the first, students of the subject generally realize that they do not really 
mean "international" at all, and use the term only as a convenient shorthand 
way of expressing something infinitely more complex, and as an elegant way of 
saying something which, if it were spelled out, would be most awkward. "inter- 
would certainly 

not be an attractive formulation, although it would be a good deal more precise 
than "international". One suggestion has been to substitute the term "cross- 
national" to reduce some of the ambiguities built into the term "international", 
especially in the area of research efforts which consist of investigating iden- 


tical or similar phenomena (including, conceivably, foreign policies) ina 
number of countries. 


The term "politics" - in spite of much, and often highly complex, discussion 
of its meaning - is usually dealt with Rather simply in the context of definitions 
by specifying that the activities under consideration are relationships in which, 


at some stage, governments or other groups exercising power and control are 
involved. 


The really troublesome term is "relations". “nat does it mean? It is sug- 
gested that, minimally, it implies comtacts, connections, or associations; and 
that it implies action-and-reaction (as a single concept) and the linkage 


> Fred A. Sondermann, "The Study of International Relations: 1956 Version," 
World Politics, Vol. X (1957), pp.102-111. 


op.cit., p.9. 


TH.C.J. Duijker and Stein Rokkan, "Organizational Aspects of Cross-National 
Social Research," The Journal of Social Issues, Vol. X (1954), pp.8-9. 
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between the two component parts. If this is the case, then one must conclude 
that an “action” on the part of one group (government ), even if directed 
toward another, is not of itself a "relationship" - although, and here is 

the difficulty, it is probably linked to a relationship in the sense that it 
was prompted by other actions and will in turn engender reactions on the 

part of others. But it is the burden of the present argument that, to qualify 
as a "relationship", such action must be considered within an "action-and— 
reaction" context. 


One may point to other difficulties in terminology: is a state (govern- 
ment, group,etc.) which makes a foreign policy decision henceforth involved 
in foreign or in international relations? The present writer accepts Quincy 
Wright's suggestion that "the adjective 'foreign! implies the point of view 
of one nation and thus is not suitable for use ina discipline, or study, 
designed to be of universal validity and understanding." ~ Thus we my 
postulate that a country's projection of policies beyond its borders is 
a "Sreign relationship" (when considered from the point of view of the 

‘country itself), and an "international relationship" (when considered 
from the point of view of the larger system which, in Wright's terms, 

constitutes the subject matter of international relations. 


More important than problems of terminology and definitions is the 
question of what is actually done in the works here under consideration. 

With due regard to the difficulties inherent in generalization, the following 
statements apply to most of the textbook literature in the field. 


1) The texts, in line with the definitions, are almost exclusively "actor- 
oriented! Actors may be defined in various ways: as states, groups 
within states, including governments; or even as role-playing individuals 
who behave in given ways. This actor-—orientation is the outstanding aspect 
of the study of international relations at the present time. It is based 
on the assumption that "all international relations can be described in 
terms of decision-making by identifiable individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals," 10 


2) Without exception the texts emphasize actor-capacities. These are defined, 
described, and when possible measured. For the most part, this is done 

in isolation, i.e. separately for each actor or set of actors; or by 
category, i.e. tangible and intangible power factors. 


The texts attempt, with more or less success, to describe actor-motivation, 
either in general terms (national interest, self-preservation, security), 
or in the more specific terms of short, medium, or long-range policy 
objectives. Again, this is done separately for each actor or group of 


Siright, op.cit., p.7. 


*The emphasis on textbook literature seems justified in light of three 
Considerations: 1) good texts incorporate ard synthesize most recent research 
findings within a context which regards the subject as a whole; 2) texts are 
undoubtedly reflective of most current teaching; and 3) thus, in turn, they 
will affect future trends in research, writing, and teaching. See John S. 
Diekhoff, The Domain of the Faculty in our expanding Colleges (New York,1756), 
p.36: "., . . nothing does more to determine the organization of a course and 


the instructor's conduct of particular classes than the text or texts on which 
they are based." 


10punn, op.cit., pelh5. 
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actors. Attempts to categorize actors (e.g. status quo vs. revisionist ) fit 
into schemes at this point. 


The texts describe methods used by the actors to achieve their objectives. 
Alihough these can be described in general terms (Alliances, Propaganda, 
Economic Warfare,etc.), and some authors attempt to establish typologies 
of action and interaction, the discussions in most texts refer to 
specific types of instances in which such methods are used. 


The texts also cover, frequently in great detail, various attempts at 
problem-solving on the international scene, with special emphasis on 
International Organization and International Law. (This is the only 
item in the list which has a clearly international focus). 


Ten of fifteen major texts currently in use contain entire sections 
dealing specifically with the foreign policies of selected states, or 
with diplomatic history in general. These sections vary in length, at 
times coming close to occupying fully one-half of a text, and averaging 
approx. 30% ofthe books which include this feature. It seems proper to 
add that in most of the books these descriptions of foreign policies of 
specific states are not linked to the more general discussions of inter- 
national relations, but seem to exist of and by themselves. It might 
further be noted that foreign policies are not frequently treated in a 
"relationship"c® ntext. A treatment of foreign policies which would seem 
perfectly valid in an international relations text would be to take certain 
key relationships (e.g. U.S.-Britain, France-Germany, Japan-China, 
Soviet Union- U.S. etc.), and, in describing these over time, attempt to 
arrive at generalizations which are linked to a theoretic exposition in 
the rest of the work. But this approach is avoided by most authors, who 
prefer to deal with the foreign policies af selected states within a 
context which does not encourage generalization. 


More than half of the authors of books here under consideration found it 
necessary to include discussions of the structure and operation of the 
foreign policy machinery of specific states. The amount of space devoted 
to this subject, to be sure, is less than that given to discussions of 
foreign policies. Itusually covers only one chapter, although in one 

work it occupies 20% of the total text. But again it is, to say the least, 
puzzling why some authors consider it essential to include such discussion 
while others - equally competent - feel that it is quite possible to 
understand international relations without going into this subject. 


The foregoing remarks emphasize the "actor-orientedness" of present studies 
in international relations. Thus, items 1,2, 3, 4, 6 and 7 -— in whole or in 
part - really concentrate on the participants in international relations and 
their behavior patterns. The analysis includes 1) definition of who the partici- 
pants are} 2) how their capacities for action may be evaluated; 3) what motivates 
them; 4.) what methods they employ; 6) what their past history of foreign 
policy has been; and 7) through what types of domestic institutions they pursue 
their foreign policies. Only Item 5), the discussion of international institu- 
tions, contains the characteristics of an international focus. 


it Examples of such attempts are contained in Charles P. Schleicher, 
Introduction to International Relations (New York, 1954); and Vernon Van Dyke, 
International Politics (New York, 1957). 
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4 The emphasis on the participants rather than on the process is not 
surprising. The field of international relations is an offshoot from the 
fields of diplomatic history and political science, both of which concen- 
trate on the description and explanation of the behavior and institutions 
of given units. The fact that the study of international relations in the 
United States received its greatest impetus at a time when crucial problems 
arose in American foreign policy further explains the fact that attention 
was centered on specific participants in inteyjational relations — most 
notably, of course, the United States itself. Preoccupation with "current 
events," which characterized the study of international relations fora long 
time, further increased this emphasis. 


A number of influential studies which appeared in the post-World ‘var II 
period noted, solidified, and encouraged this tendency. Thus, Professor 
Harold Sprout advanced his ideas on the scope and structure of the field of 
international relations under six headings, which included an examination 
of objectives of foreign policy, motivation of statesmen, tools and techniques 
of statecraft, and state capabilities. Only two items in this list seemed 
to concern themselves primarily with the examination of "relationships" 
proper: regulatory mechanisms, and, more importantly, "International rela- 
tionships: “hat relationships arise from the simultaneous and often antago- 
nistic efforts of states to attain their foreign policy objectives?" 13 Thus 
it almost seems that "international relations" is one of six branches of the 
study of international relations. 


Professor Grayson Kirk, who defined the subject of international 
politics as "those forces which mold the foreign policies of national states, 
the manner in which they are exercised, and the influences which limit their 
effectiveness", grouped the objectives of the student of international 
relations under five main headings: "1) analysis of the various forces which 
influence the foreign policies of the principal states of the world; 2) cri- 
tical examination of the methods which states use to carry on their business 
with each other. and the instrumentalities which they have established for 
that purpose; 3) assessment of contemporary economic, political and legal 
relations among states, and the trends which they reveal; 4) study of the means 
by which conflicts among states may be adjusted; and 5) consideration of the 
legal and moral principles which should gover intercourse among nations." 
Kirk's analysis of texts and course outlines, as well as his discussions with 
teachers, persuaded him that international relations were taught in the late 
1940's with primary emphasis on five subjects: 1) the nature and operation of 
the state system; 2) factors affecting the power of states; 3) the international 
position and foreign policies of various selected states; 4) recent diplomatic 
history; and 5) building a more stable world order. 14 


Along similar lines, Professor Furniss indicated that the subject of 
international politics was presented to the student under four main headings: 
1) the factors underlying state, power; 2) the aims and objectives of states; 

3) the tcols and techniques of statecraft; and 4) the mechanisms for regulating 
inter-state relations. + 


12 Edgar S. Furniss, Jr.,"Theoryand Practice in the Teaching of Inter— 
national Relations in the United States" in Goodwin, op.cit., p.98. 


13 Harold Sprout, "In Defense of Diplomacy," Viorld Politics, Vol. I 
(1949), pp.404-413. 


14 Grayson L. Kirk, The Study of Intemational Relations (New York,1947), 
pp. 10, 27-29. 


1 Furniss, in Goodwin, op.cit., p.100. 
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Professor “Iriggins, in a paper read at the American Political Science 
Association's meeting four years ago, conceived of the study of international 
relations in terms of six principal components or "bundles of variables": 
Actors who act in a setting (made up of domestic and external elements), 
pursuing g9als by the selection and use of certain means. Perception of 
setting, attachment to goals, and choice of means are largely the outcome of 
theories or ideas and affective responses to these phenomena. Out of the inter— 
actionSof these elements ina ore of states emerge certain typical patterns 
of inter-state relationships. 1S This scheme is very similar to the way in 
which the present writer's own course — and thinking - has been organized. 

Over the years, however, the thought has occurred with increasing frequency 
that such a scheme means that one actually spends a very small portion of one's 
time on "international relations" as such; or, to put it another way, that it 
beccmes increasingly difficult to think about international relations without 
actually thinking about something else instead. 


Finally, in another recent analysis of trends in the study of international 
relations, Kenneth Thompson pointed out that international studies have become 
progressively more concerned with the investigation of foreign policies of 
separate nation-states. "Instead of beginning with the international structure 
and society, the new line of inquiry has emphasized the urgency of examining 
national goals and objectives as a logical point of departure." Thus the student 
of international politics really concentrates on the examination of motives 

and capacities of nations and statesmen. 17 


This emphasis has its advantages, which will te discussed in a later 
portion of this paper. Some prominent scholars in the field believe that there 
should be much more concentration on the study of national societies and 
policies. Thus, Richard C. Snyder, in a major review of much recent literature 

in the field, expressed satisfaction at the increasing acceptance of policy 
making as an analytic focus. But he regrets that such additional aspects of the 
subject as "the impact of total social organization and behavior patterns. ... 
a society's communication network. . . . values and value clusters. .. held in 
common by a majority of the society's members. .. . the immediate organj}gational 
setting of policy-making" are still too frequently ignored or neglected. 


Along similar lines, Professor Frederick S. Dunn speaks of two possible foci 
in constructing theory in the international field: the choice lies between 
restricting oneself to theories of inter-state behavior and introducing theories 
of political behavior of individuals rather than of states. Of the two alter- 
natives, he clearly prefers the latter: "It is possible to have an inter- 

state theory without looking to see what these states are made up of, what kinds 
of groups. This is a restricting field, however. It is possible to shift the 
focus somewhat and look beneath the surface of the state to see what operates 
there, that is to say, to describe the behaviour of states in terms of indi- 
viduals who make decisions and who have interests, the groups which bring 
pressure to bear on tne individuals who make the decisions, and the influences 

- - . that lead to the various choices that are made by decision-makers. At 


16 Howard Wriggins, "A Gonceptual Scheme for the Introductory Course 
in International Relations," Paper read at the American Political Science 
Association meeting at Chicago, September 1954. 


17 Thompson, op.cit., pp.440, 458. 


18pi chard C. Snyder, "Toward Greater Order in the Study of International 
Politics, World Politics, Vol. VII (1955), pp.464-465, 473, 474. 
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the present time in the United States this second focus is drawing a great 
deal of interest, especially among the younger scholars." 19 


IIL 


On the basis of the discussion so far, three comments seem appropriate: 
1) there is real confusion about the limits and contents of the study of 
international relations and about the relations between this field and that 
of foreign policy; 2) in practice, much more attention has been given to the 
study of foreign policies than to that of international political relation- 
ships; and 3) in order to construct more fruitful hypotheses in the field 

of international relations, it seems highly desirable, indeed essential, to 
indicate clearly both the limits of the two fields and the linkages between then. 


There are three possible reactions to the third of these comments. One 
may hold 1) that the two fields are coterminous; 2) that the study of inter 
national politics is a generalized version of the study of foreign policy; 

‘or 3) that the field of international politics consists of more than the study 
of foreign policy. These three alternatives will now be examined in turn. 


The implication which follows from the point of view that the two fields 
are, for practical as well as theoretical purposes, coterminous is that it is 
a matter of choice which label one wishes to attach to one's efforts. It would 
seem only reasonable, however, to say that in view of the preponderance of 
attention which has been centered on the study of foreign policy, this should 
be the name given to ore's endeavors. This, in turn, would mean a recognition 
of the fact that, at this point in our studies, there scarcely is such a 
field, or subject matter, or discipline (actual or potential, developed or 
evolving) as "international politics" or "international relations." 


This position would undoubtedly not appeal to very many members of the 
profession. The reason for its rejection, however, should not be that so many 
people have for so long labored in the vineyard of "international relations" 
or "international politics" that they have acquired a vested interest in its 
Status as a separate field of inquiry. All of them may have been in error in 


assuming that there was something to labor with or about ~ - this has happened 
more than once in intellectual history. 


The real reason for rejecting the proposition that the two fieids are 
identical is that there do exist demonstrable environmental factors, processes, 
compulsions, and dynamics (the nature of which will be suggested below) in 
the field of international political relations which can neither logically 
nor conveniently be included in the study of foreign policy. The study of 
foreign policies of states is one of the important - quite possibly the most 
important - parts of the study of international political relations. But the 
latter is a broader field, which also includes inquiry into other problems. 


The second alternative is that the study of international political 
relations is a generalized version of the study of foreign policy, and that 

the distinction between them is based on the level of generalization. This is 
apparently the point of view of those authors of texts who include a great deal 


1? Frederick S. Dunn, comment in Goodwin, op.cit., p.72. 


20 This, to be sure, is overstating the point for the sake of emphasis. 

3 
As will be pointed out later, research efforts which focus on relationships 
do exist, albeit not in very large numbers nor of broad enough scope. 
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of description and analysis of foreign policies of particular states; reflecting 
the preferences of many, perhaps most, teachers of international relations who 
believe that such discussions have a definite place in their courses. 


The assumption on which this practice would logically seem to he based 
is that, while the study of the foreign policy of a single country may provide 
only clues as to the general situation in international relations, the study 

of the foreign policies of numerous countries (especially the states of major 
importance in the world) will provide an accurate picture of international 
relationships at given points in time. At a deeper level of assumption, this 
procedure of thinking, writing and teaching about international relations is 
based on the idea that any relationships, including those in the international 
field, can be studied only by focusing on the behavior of separate participants. 
This intellectual assumption corresponds to that of the psychologist, although 
its source for students of international relations probably lies in the study 
of history. 


This is a serious, defensible assumption, and it deserves thorough examina- 
tion. One way to arrive at generalizations is by induction: through the study 

of large numbers of isolated facts, which eventually are combined in propositions, 
hypotheses, theories, laws. From the practical point of view, furthermore, 

it is perfectly true that the moment one departs from generalized speculation, 

one must cite evidence; such evidence, in the form of examples, will almost 
invariably relate to actions of participants who behave(d) in given ways. 

Anyone who has taught a course in international relations, especially at the 
introductory undergraduate level, knows that he cannot remain for long at the 
level of generality’, without constant use of referents in real life. Such 
referents, almost without exception, will come from, or relate to, the actual 
behavior (policies) of participants. 


Even if the need for concreteness were not so great, there would be other 
good reasons for emphasizing the study of foreign policies. The outstanding 
ones are 1) that it is possible, i.e. it is a subject which can be investigated 
because much of the necessary evidence is available; and 2) pragmatically, 
it has contributed much to an understanding of international political relations. 
Thus, the attention given to this aspect of the subject is useful and productive. 
Studies in this area have contributed most of what we now know, and are bound 
to contribute more in the future. 


The only caveat to be entered here relates to the assumption that the 
behavior of participants is the only fruitful point of departure for the study 
of international relations. The basic question, phrased somewhat awkwardly, 

is this: is the international environment at any given time what it is because 
the actcrs in it behave the way they do? Or do actors in international relations 
behave the way they do because of the nature of the environment in which they 
operate? The answer, obviously, is that toth statements are possible; that 

there is no "either-or" dichotomy; but that, in practice, most students of 
international relations have assumed that the first proposition is more valid or 
in any event more useful. This is the only assumption which is called into 
question. 


It is proposed that the subject of international relations can also te 
approached from the second point of view, and that such approach may also be 
productive and may, because of its different focus, provide insights which 
differ from those contributed by the foreign-policy orientation. Even if sach 
insights were to correspond to those gained by other methods, they would still 
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serve a useful function by increasing the degree of assurance with which 
certain propositions can be advanced. 


The possibility of such contributions leads to an examination of the third 
alternative, which holds that the field of international political relations 
consists of more than the study of foreign policies, and that different approaghes 
than the ones hitherto emphasized may, in time, yield many important insights. 


Specifically, two alternative foci are suggested: 1) a study of interaction 
processes and situations as such, as distinguished from the study of inter-actors 
who behave in given ways; and 2) a study of the impact of the international 
environment on participants' behavior, as distinguished from a study of behavior 
as it affects the international environment. These alternatives do not entail 

the study of new phenomena, but rather suggest the investigation of the same 
phenomena which have always formed the core of international relations studies 
from a different point of departure and with a different focus of attention. 


A few practical examples will serve to clarify this point: diplomatic 
negotiations between two governments are certainly "international political 
relations" and have always been studied by specialists in the field. Usually 
these studies have focused upon the processes by which decisions as to objectives 
and methods were shaped in the respective Foreign Offices of the participants 

in the negotiations. The ingredients of this decision-making process are many, 
including historical experience, social, political, and administrative structures 
of the participating societies, current perceptions cf one's own and others! 
policy goals, and calculations of the power available to one's own and the 

other side. This is the normal method of analysis, which has revealed much that 
is useful for the student of international relations. 


But it is submitted that different foci are also possible, and may reveal 
hitherto neglected aspects of a negotiating situation. One might, for example, 
emphasize certain inherent qualities and characteristics of the negotiating 22 
process itself, in terms of data from small group studies and group dynamics. 

One might attempt to construct hypotheses about the relation between subject-— 
matter and process (e.g. negotiations on disarmament, on frontier rectifications, 
on trade policies,etc.) These alternatives eschew the focus on participants, 

and center instead on process. Instead of approaching the analysis of a negotiating 
Situation in terms of cecisions of participants, they might throw new and 

revealing light on the"relationship" portion of the subject (and, through the 
process of deduction,might also contribute new insights into the decision- 

making process itself, indicating that the linkage between the study of foreign 
policy and that of international relations is reciprocal, 


2lror a statement on the need for a different focus, see Charles A. 
licClelland, "The Tasks of International Studies", SFIS 58-6, February 1958,pp.10- 
i:", . . an international perspective is something different from either a 
i cincenubaven or universal focus. . . the essential organization of international 
relations proceeds from a concentration on a particular level of human activity, 
"above" the national plane and "below" the universal. It is an awkward location. . 
- Something like an "international synthesis"--a baseline such as that provided by 
the familiar national synthesis-~is needed. . . . Although’ the subject certainly 
touches upon and draws from interpersonal, familial, group, organizational, and 
national phenomena, these materials must be reshaped in an organization which 
fits the special scope of international relations." 


-2The International Sociological Association, The Nature of Conflict;Studies 
Qn the sociological aspects of international tensions (UNESCO, Paris “1957) pp. 103-— 
ns, s summarizing work by Kurt t Lewin, Stuart Chase, Kenneth J.Arrow and others. 
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Cne may focus, mot on foreign policy decisions, nor on the dynamics 
of inter-—action processes, but rather on the environment within which all 
international political relationships take place. One might take as one's 
point of departure the general international situation - "atmosphere" to 
use a term which is regrettably imprecise, but yet conveys information 
about environmental factors which are relevant to an understanding of an 
‘“Anber-action situation. Quincy “right refers to this factor as "the condition 
of the entire field of international relations at the time", and specifies 
the general level of tension and unrest in the world, the degree of economic, 
cultural, and political interdependence among states, the general standards 
of value and law, and the conditions of population and resources, production 
and consumption, ideology, and world politics!!23 


The fact that the world is organized into separate nation-states, each 
with its own myths, traditions, cohesive and divisive forces, goals, capacities, 
and preferred methods of achieving aims, creates an international system which 
has profound impact upon the behavior of participants in that system's processes-~ 
and which exists, in a sense, separately from the behavior which it influences. 
The fact that we are in a period of rapid technological advance,accompanied 

by cultural lag, when territorial separations of units are pinteined in 

spite of the fact that they have become largely irrelevant further creates 
tensions and uncertainties which profoundly affect all decisions in foreign 
policy. The concept of the "Security Dilemma" can be derived from the study 

of the foreign policies of various countries over a prolonged period of time; 

but it can also be derived from a study of the environment within which 
international relations in general take place.‘ 


It is easy to think of other examples where a shift in focus might 
have interesting results. One of the first that comes to mind is the concept 
which approaches a body of "theory" as closely as any concept in the field 

of international relations: the balance of power. To be sure, there can be no 
balance of power situation unless countries participating in a system pursue 
balance of power policies; and the concept of the balance of power can be 
developed and investigated by reference to the behavior of specific countries, 
under specific circumstances, at specified times.~? All of this is a truism - 


23 Quincy Wright, "Design for a Research Project on Internatioml Conflicts 
and the Factors @ausing Their Aggravation or Amelioration," The “iestern Political 
Quarterly, Vol. X (1957), pp.265,269-270. Some might disagree with the 
introduction of such concepts as "atmosphere", and argue against the tendency 
to let discussion slip "into the terminology of 'forces' which seem to leave 
the policy-makers in the role of robots." (Snyder, op.cit., p.475). The answer 
to this criticism is that the admittedly unsatisfactory terminology does refer 
to real problems, and merely points to the fact that policy-makers, dealing 
with questions over which they lack perfect control, are in a tough spot. A 
more serious problem is that one may begin tothink animistically of "States" and 
attribute human behavior to corporate systems. But this is a danger which 
constantly besets the student of international politics; the only way to guard 
apainst it is to develop the required degree of sophistication to realize 
that one is speaking and thinking in short~hand terms. 


2h y5ohn H. Herz, "Rise and Demise of the Territorial State," Viorld Politics, 
Vol. IX (1957), pp.473-493. 


2 Edward V. Gulick, Europe's Classical Balance of Power (Ithaca, 1955). 
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but, like many truisms, it obscures as much of reality as it reveals. One 
could also study the. problem on the assumption that international relation- 
ships take place within the type of environment which leaves states with no 
real choice whether or not to pursue balance of power policies; indeed, 
perhaps deprives them even of real chpice of the specific type of balancing 
policies that are available to them. 


The point should be clear by now that no claim is made that one approach 
is inherently superior to another. The more modest proposition which is advanced 
is that there is more than one approach, and that, to judge by the recent 
history, current emphases, and apparent future trends in the study of inter- 
national relations, all but one of these approaches have been, are, and are 
in danger of being, neglected. 


The assumptions of the prevailing approaches have been elaborated, but 
will bear repetition in this context. They are twofold: 1) that the subject 
matter of international political relations cannot be understood without a 

- thorough examination of the policies of the participants in the process: 
states and their governments. Having said this, it follows logically that it 
is necessary to proceed further and investigate the complex web of factors 
and forces which affect governmental policies. Trends in the study of inter- 
national relations can be described in terms of a progressive narrowing of the 
focus of attention. It has been assumed, in turn, that a) it was not possible 
to understand international relations without understanding foreign policies 
of states; b) it was not possible to understand those foreign policies without 
understanding both historical experiences and governmental structures of the 
foreign policy actors; c) it was not possible to understand governmental 
structures and processes without understanding the relevant social, political, 
economic, cultural factors of each society. Indeed, it may even be assumed 
that it is not possible to understand the policies of a society without knowing 
the identity of the important individuals who shape these policies, and_that 

one must understand the subconscious compulsions of these individuals. 7 


All of these assumptions are defensible enough; indeed, they follow 
logically. But even so, as one progresses down the path toward greater (and 
narrower) specificity, one does reach points which - however valid and inter- 
esting they are in themselves - are rather far removed from the subject of 
international relations which provided the starting point for one's inquiries. 


The second assumption is the reciprocal of the first: that when enough 
information has been assembled on the foreign policies of participants, their 
history, their governmental structures, the relevant social, political, economic, 
cultural factors, and possibly even the overt and covert behavior of the 
individuals who are responsible for their foreign policies, one will have the 
data with which to describe international political relationships and, hopefully, 


26one can think of a parallel in the political scientist's approach to the 
Study of American Government. He can, and usually does, study this subject in 
terms of the actors, including the executive, legislative, and judicial establish- 
ments, parties, pressure groups, public opinion media,etc. He can also, however, 
study a society's politics in terms of the influence of the system itself upon 
the actors. In this area he might focus on the significance of the constitutional 
consensus upon the behavior of the participants, and the impact of such institu- 
tional devices as the Separation of Powers, Checks and Balances, Federalism, the 
22nd Amendment,etc., which decisively influence the actors! behavior. 


see Alexander L, and Juliette L.George, “ioodrow ‘Jilson and Colonel House: 
A Personality Study (New York, 1956). Also T.H.Pear, "The Psychological Study of 
Tensions and Conflict", The Intl.Sociological Association, op.cit., pp»118&-176. 
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construct meaningful theories on the relationships between the multiple factors 
which are relevant to our studies. 


In supplementation of these assumptions, it is here proposed a) that there 
are other alternatives of pursuing the study of international political relations, 
Which do not run the risk of losing sight of the central subject; and 2) that 

the nature of the linkage between the study of international political relations 
and foreign policy is more complex than the relatively simple first set of 
assumptions would indicate. The first of these propesitions has already been 
discussed; the two suggested alternative points of departure are a) the inter- 
action process, and b >) study of the international environment as a system in it- 


self. Further elaboration of these suggestions will follow in the final part of 
this paper. 


It remains to discuss the specific linkage between the study of foreign 
policy and that of international politics. This task is difficult because, of 
course, no foreign policy and no international political relationship has a 
clear starting point in objective reality, and it is not easy to separate one 
from the other, even for analytic purposes. Any policy, any relationship, is 
encumbered by all preceding and, in turn, encumbers all succeeding policies — 
and relationships. But although the task may be difficult, it should, in the 
interest of clarity,be attempted. 


Let it be assumed that the simplest of international political relation- 
ships begins with decisions made on the part of two participants who consider 
only one another. These decisions are, minimally, influenced on either side 
by a) definitions of one's own desired objectives; b) awareness(image) of the 
objectives of the other participant; c) evaluation of one's own capacities; 
d) evaluation of the capacities of the other side; e) an estimate of probable 
costs vs. possible advantages in pursuing a given policy objective. Once this 
goal-capacitécost-risk calculation is made, decisions as to methods and 
policy-moves will follow. On the basis of these decisions, foreign policies 
are formulated and projected outward in the form of implementation of such 
decisions. 


At this point, the "implementors" (heads of state, diplomats, agents,etc.) 
meet and interact with the “implementors" of the decisions of the other state, 
which have been arrived at in similar fashion. Both sets of implementors 
inform each other, in terms deemed appropriate by each for the pursuit of 
respective objectives, size up the situation, and reflect and report on their 
impressions and experiences. As a result of such reflections and reports, toth 
Sides review, and probably revise, their objectives, the evaluation of their 
own and others' capacities, and consequently their initial cost-advantage 
estimates. In all probability, such review will result in the reformulation of 
decisions. The reformulated decisions, in turn, are projected outward, and the 
respective "implementors" interact once more. The process is repeated x number 
of times. It may, or it may not, yield results in the form of solutions of the 
particular issue at hand. 


The only merit of tnis over-simplified scheme isto indicate the relation- 
Ship between the processes of foreign policy and of international relations. 
Foreign policy is linked to international relations in terms of the factors 
considered in initial decisions, especially the definitions of objectives and 
relative capacities for their attainment; and in terms of repeated revisions 
of these calculations, through the mechanism of the "feed-back" of information 
from implementors to decision-makers. 


But the processes, while linked, are also separable.iJhat happens when 
each participant makes and revises policy-decisions as to objectives and methods 
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is appropriately the subject matter of the study of foreign policy. "hat 
happens when these decisions, in the form of verbal or written statements and 
of personal contacts among "implementors" come into touch with one another and 
affect each other is the subject matter of the study of international political - 
relations. It is the burden of this argument that the second of these processes 
can be studied, not in isolation, but separately from the first; and that the 
awareness of this possible focus will make for a more rounded and sophisticated 
analysis of the subject matter of international political relations. 


One of the difficulties on this point is that it is easy to see the 
locus of the study of foreign policy in time and space, but very difficult to 
define it for the study of international political relations. The student of 
foreign policy will find his data in the files of foreign offices, in the 
information about the political, social, and economic structures ofinational 
societies. His subject matter clearly is what has happened and is happening 
in terms of the actions of responsible officials, and in terms of the back- 
ground of those actions. But what of the student of international relations? 
Whatever is relevant to the student of foreign policy, to be sure, is important 
to him also, but is there anything in addition? After all, unless the activities 
to be studied take place in an international organization, they are likely to 
occur in the same foreign offices as the activities which are studied by the 
student of foreign policy. In all probability, they will involve the same 
personnel. What, then, is left to do? 


It is submitted that this problem is more apparent than real, and that 
distinctions in focus are both possible and appropriate. ‘Ihether a given 
activity lies in the field of foreign policy or of international politics 
depends not upon its time and place, but upon its participants and its 
content. When policies of two or more states are brought into contact; when 
they are discussed, debated, argued, compromised; when representatives of ~ 
two or more states interact and (attempt to) affect one anothers' policies, 
then it is appropriate to speak of an international political relationship. 
The student of foreign policy can help describe this relationship in terms 
of the participants! initial and revised views, calculations, and decisions. 
The student of international relations can analyze the general international 
Scene within which interactions of policies take place, and can examine the 
interactions themselves which, through the influence of historical experiences, 
affect initial decisions; and which, by feeding current experiences back into 
the policy-making apparatus, produce changes in objectives and methods. 


We can, then, tentatively define the study of foreign policy, in a way 
which is similar to the definitions usually attached to international relations, 
_ 48 the study of activities of individuais and groups within states and 
involving the governmental machinery of such states, which are designed to 
have an impact on policies of other states, or individuals and groups within them. 
Ne can further say that the study of international political relations centers 
On the processes and effects of interactions between foreign policy decisions 
made by individuals and groups, and involving governmental institutions, in two 


or more states; and on the environment within which such interactions take 
place, 


~8compare this with Harold and Margaret Sprout, Man-Milieu Relationship 
Hypotheses in the Context of Interrational Politics (Center of Intemational 
Studies, Princeton University, 1956), p.6: "International politics is defined as 
the system of actions, reactions, and interaction between and among the political 
entities known as. . . states. Foreign policy is defined as the scheme or 
pattern of ends and means explicit or implicit in a given state's actions vis-a- 


vis other states or the members thereof. Foreign policy is thus a sub-category 
of international politics." 
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» One related point may easily be misunderstood and therefore deserves 
clarification: students of foreign policy and of international relations 
are not antagonistic competitors viewing each other suspiciously across 
(too much) terra incognita claimed by both. Rather, they are closely attuned 
to each other. Indeed, they may very well be the same person, in which case 
the only requirement must be that they should be aware which role they play 
at a given time. It is difficult to think of a student of foreign policy 
who is not concerned with the field of international political relations; it 
is altogether impossible to think of a specialist in international political 
relations who could neglect the information he receives from his colleagues 
in the field of foreign policy. 


IV 


Once the linkages and the differentiations between the field of foreign 
policy and that of international relations have been established, the process of 
_ proceeding with inquiries in the latter area presents certain problems. Not 
the least of these problems relates to the fact that when one has become 
accustomed to certain ways of looking at, organizing, and apprenentng a given 
subject, one becomes understandably reluctant to abandon such ways.~’ Never— 
theless, in conclusion, it is suggested that certain concrete advantages may 
result from the pursuit of the suggestions contained in this paper. 


One of these advantages is that either of the suggested foci - inter- 
action or environmental analysis - will make a number of hitherto untapped 
resources from other disciplines available to the student of international 
politics. There is, to be sure, no absolute merit in cross-— or inter-—disci- 
plinary work for its own sake; whether or not such endeavor is appropriate 
depends entirely upon the problem at hand. But if it is correct to assume that 
the study of international relations, political or otherwise, provides an 
Opportunity par excellence for engaging in inter~—disciplinary labor, then 
students cannot afford:to neglect any important contributions which other 
disciplines can make to their studies. 


Yet, many such potential contributions have indeed been neglected in 
the pat, simply because the students of international relations have limited 
themselves by concentrating on certain types of inquiry and neglecting others. 
Disciplines such as Sociology, Psychology, and Anthropology have contributed 
to studies of elites, decision-making, national character, public opinion, 
attitudes, stereotypes, and propaganda; but not nearly as much in other areas 
as they well might have done. Some such possibilities will now be discussed 

by suggesting certain aids which other disciplines may be able to provide with 
respect to studies of tension and conflict, intergroup behavior, and 
conference procedures and problems. 


If there is any single fact which is apparent to the student of inter- 
national relations literature, it is that among the writers in the field, there 
is strong preoccupation with types and causes of interstate conflict. This 


“Ie00 comments by Professors “ialter Sharp and Frederick S. Dunn in 
Goodwin, op.cit., pp.58~-59: "There are a great many of us who, after having 
established courses over a number of years, just do not like to upset them, 
revise them, modify them or to develop a new course. . . . Even our friends, 
the other social scientists, who have developed a method and a vocabulary and a 
conceptual system, become complacent after a while and continue that method and 
that vocabulary and that conceptual system long after it has passed its useful 
period. . . . Complacency sometimes blocks intellectual progress." 
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subject has been investigated in a series of studies sponsored by UNESCO - 
the so-called "Tensions" project. Resy ts of such studies are discussed and 
evaluated in an excellent recent work” , in which the distinctions between 
the psychological and the sociological approaches to conflict are summarized 
in a manner which is relevant to the present paper. It seems accurate to say 
that the first of these approaches - the psychological and social—psycholo- 
gical - will be of particular value to students of foreign policy, while the 
second, sociological, approach has more of significance to contribute to 
students of international relations proper. The tension concept in psychology 
is wholly an "actor-oriented" one, based on studies of behavior patterns of 
individuals. One of the assumptions of this approach is that inter-—group 


tensions are the sum total of individual tensions of members of the groups 
involved. 


Professor Bernard points out that, as applied to international conflict, 
the psychological interpretation of tension appears less useful than the 
sociological approach. The sociologist views conflict in terms of relationships 
between and among systems, rather than within or between individuals. He does 
not accept the view that the causes of tension and conflict are wholly subjec- 
tive, but assumes that they may be based on objective reality, namely, the 


presence of incompatible or mutually exclusive goals, aims, or values which 
can not be simultaneously pursued. 


To study such situations, varicus methods have been suggested, including 
that advocated by “alter Firey, who attempts to measure mathematically the 
conditions under which a system composed of accomodated groups may fall apart, 
or under which separated groups may be (re)integrated; Herbert Simon's theory 
of interaction; Lewis Coser's hypotheses on the positive functions of social 
conflict; the work done by Karl Deutsch in utilizing concepts of information 
and communication; and certain experimental studies of ae group behavior, 
such as those by Muzafer Sherif, Kurt Lewin, and others. 


Students of international relations have not fully utilized such suggestions, 

_ although the work of Professors Deutsch and Van Wagenen indicates that they. 
have not been oblivious to the opportunities offered by these approaches. 
Likewise, Professor Quincy “Iright has suggested a series of research projects 
on international conflicts. His proposed procedure is in considerable measure 
based on some of the suggestions advanced by other disciplines. His research 
proposals are "designed to throw light on the characteristic types of inter- 
national conflict, on the situations from which they are likely to emerge, and 
on the procedures by which national and international agencies may exert effec- 
tive influence or control to prevent them from generating hostilities and to 
settle them justly." In order to make such studies, he suggests a four-fold 
focus: 1) inquiry into the relations between conflicting states; 2) inquiry into 
the internal structure and policy of each of these states; 3) the process of 


Jessie Bernard, "The sociological study of conflict}! in The International 
Sociological Association, op.cit., pp.33-117. 


31), Firey, "Informal organization and the theory of schism," American 
Sociological Review, Vol. XITI(1948),pp.15-24; H.A.Simon, "A formal theory of 
interaction in social groups," American Sociological Review, Vol. XVII (1952), 
pp.202~211; liuzafer and C.!i.Sherif, Groups in Harmony and Tension (New York, 
1953); K.Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York, 1948);Lewis A.Coser, The 


Functions of Social Conflict (Glencoe, 1956); G.C.Homans, The Human Group 
(New York, 1950). 


Fear] Deutsch, Political Community at the International Level; Problems 
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adjustment, and procedures available and utilized for effecting it; ang 4) the 
condition of the entire field of international relations at the time. One may 
comment that such a scheme reflects the type of fruitful relationship between 
the study of international relations and that of foreign policy which has been 
envisaged in the present paper. Three of the four suggested foci (#1, 3 and 4) 
are properly within the purview of the student of international relations, 


while one (#2) is within the area in which the student of foreign policy has 
special competence. 


All of this may become more obvious when one looks at a few of the sug- 
gestions emanating from Sociology with respect to intergroup behavior per se. 

One of the systems of analysis which Professor Snyder has suggested for the 

student of international relations is the "establishment of well-defined 

state interaction systems and processes, properties of which are specified and 
typified in terms of such factors, forces, and conditions as objectives, 

strategies, communications, rules of conduct, institutionalization of policy-.- 
making, duration, inter-dependence of units, reciprocal expectations, and so on. Fh 
While such a list may well give one pause, both its basic idea and some of the 


specific suggestions to implement that idea are of relevance in the present 
context. 


In an article in The Journal of Social Issues, Herbert C. Kelman discusses 
interaction between nations in terms of an ever-changing succession of events, 
and suggests inquiry into the problem of the degree of probability with which it 
can be predicted that a particular interaction will result either in peaceful 
accomodation or violent conflict. He proposes that one of the most significant 
variables in the situation is the general level of inter-action that exists 
between the nations concerned - a term that refers to "the nature of the rela- 
tionship as it extends over a period of time." 


According to Muzafer Sherif, a Social Psychologist who has done experimental 
work with intergroup behavior, the term "intergroup relations" refers to situa- 
tions in which two or more groups and their respective members, collectively or 
individually, interact with each other. Sherif proposes a set of factors which 
determine the specific nature of intergroup behavior. He stresses not only intra- 
personal or intra-group factors (such as motives, attitudes,etc.), but also 
external - including situational and organizational - factors which help deter- 
mine the properties of a given interaction. He points out that the relationship 
between in-group and inter-group behavior is not one-way, but that there are 
cases of inter—group rgpetions which have demonstrably effected modifications 

in in-group relations. The parallel to this, one may assume, would be situa- 
tions in international relations which have effected modifications in behavior 
within states participating in tne international relationship. 


Finally one may cite a series of much-neglected studies by Gustav Ichheiser: 


of Definition and Measurement ( Princeton, Foreign Policy Analysis Series #2, 
1953 ); R. Van “agenen, in the Int ernational Org anization Field: Some 


Notes on a Possible Focus (Princeton, Center for Research on “orld Political 
Institutions, 1952). 


331 right, "Design", pp.263-264. 
3h, pyder, cit.,p. 478. 


“Herbert C. Kelman, "Societal, Attitudinal and Structural Fa ctors in 


Beeretiona) Relations," The Journal of Social Issnes, Vol. X I (1955), pp. 


38 and Skerif, op Chapters 1, ll. 
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"Structure and Dynamics of Interpersonal Relations," "Misunderstandings in Human 
Relations," and "Misunderstandings in International Relations." Although these 
studies place proper stress on the psychological elements of situations of ' 
interaction (perception, motivation, attitudes, images, stereotypes), there is 
much here that might inform the student of international relationships as to 

the nature of the processes which emres* aye not only the behavior of partici- 


pants, but also the ensuing interactions. 


A final set of suggestions, already referred to previously, relates to 
studies of overtly apparent types of international relations, such as meetings, 
conferences,etc. Here Gordon lI. Allport has laid down certain suggestions = _ 
forthe study of conference procedure which depart from the study of the behavior 
of participants considered in isolation, and concentrate instead on questions 
of external and organizational requirements for effective deliberation and 
group decisions in various t,pes of bodies.28 The field of group dynamics, 
although ~ one gathers - a somewhat controversial recent offshoot from the field 
of Sociology, has many ees of value to contribute to the student of 
international relations. 


If one advantage of the proposed alternative foci of inquiry is that they 
encourage the introduction of additional materials from other disciplines, a second 
advantage lies in the reduction or elimination of a danger of which the student - 
and teacher - of international politics must constantly be aware: that one's 
presentation of the subject (to oneself and to others) will be affected by an 
ethnocentric bias. ‘hile one naturally makes every attempt not to let such bias 
enter into one's thinking, the very fact that discussion, thought, and presen- 
tation centers on the foreign policies of various States - one of which will 
almost always be one's ow - presents considerable danger that the presentation 
will be affected by such bias, however unconscious one may be of the fact. 


An approach which centers on the study of relationships, or which at least 
distinguishes clearly between the study of relationships and the study of parti-~ 
Cipants in such relationships, has additional value forthe teacher. International 
relations is no simple subject to begin with; and teachers are doubtlessly agreed 
that it serves no useful purpose to present it in over-simplified form. Yet there 
are ways in which comprehension can be facilitated. Me of the great problems of 
the study of international relations, as presently pursued and taught, is what 
Professor licClelland has called "shifting perspectives." ‘Je vacillate between 
two perspectives: one which focuses upon the "about 100 large, self-identifying, 
and boundary-maintaining systems. . . . labelled nations , or nation states," 
which operate and transact business in an international environment \this is what 
the term "actor-orientation"refers to) 3; and 2) one which focuses upon the inter- 
national environment » the international system proper. LicClelland concludes that 
almost any international politics text (and, one may add, probably almost any 
Course in the subject ), "will furnish numerous examples of shifts of perspective, 


37 American Sociological Review, Vol. VIII (1943), pp.302-305; The 


American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LV, No.2, Part 2 (1949) Crapter IV; 
American Sociologicai Review, Vol. “VI (1951), pp.311-316. 


38 Gordon WW. Allport, "Guide Lines for Research in Internatioml 
Cooperation," in T.H.Pear,ed., Psychological Factors of Peace and war 
(New York, 1950). 


39, Cartwright and A. Zander,eds., Group Dynamics; Research and 
Theory (Evanston and “Ihite Plains, 1953). 


G. Carleton, "Janted: ‘iiser Teachers of International Rela tions, " 
The Joumal of Higher Education, Vol. XXV (1954), p.2: "Our courses in inter- 
Mationai relations are not sufficiertly above the be 
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and these are made generally without any notice or warning."“1 clarity, then, as 
to the level on which we are speaking, as to the focus of our attention, will be 
one great advantage to be derived from the careful differentiation of the 
subject matter of international relations from that of other fields of inquiry, 
including the subject matter of foreign policy. 


A final advantage is that the holistic approaches here suggested would 
provide an opportunity to see the entire field of international political 
relationships in a perspective which eliminates the danger that intervening 
Objects (including massive sets of data) will obscure the view. Present trends 
in the field, which lead to concentration on ever narrower and more specific 
subjects of study, make it likely that the student will be swamped by masses 
of un-integrated facts, and that the larger picture becomes lost in the 
process; or, at least, becomes progressively harder to envisage as more and 
more information demands absorption into a general formula. The question might 
well be asked whether, in the present stage of the evolving study of inter- | 


national relations, we need more data with which to construct theories; or whether 


we need more and better hypotheses which will guide our search for new data. 


The danger of being overwhelmed results from the fact of starting one's 
inquiries - as students cf international relations still must - without a broad 
body of theory which guides their search for evidence. Since this is so, one 
alternative lies in a broadly eclectic approach of sweeping dimensions. But 
if one casts one’s net widely enough, one finds that practically everything 
in the world can in some manner be related to the study of international re- 
lations. "le referred at the outset to tne unfortunate student of the subject 
who regrets that he doesn't know everything; the sequel is his equally unfor- 
tunate colleague who either starves in the midst of plenty or dies of 
intellectual indigestion. 


Another alternative lies in narrowing one's attention upon specific 
aspects of the field. This has been the predominant choice of students of 

the subject. But here the danger is that, in the process, one gets further 
and further away from one's core interest. 


If, however, one can concentrate one's attention without shifting from 
the subject of international relations to another area of inquiry, one may 
perhaps evade koth horns of the dilemma and hope, eventually, to register 
real progress in one's endeavors. 


4lcnarles A. McClelland, "Approaches to Basic Teaching of International 
telations, I, The Systems Idea in a Problems-“pproach," SFIS 58-10, February © 
1958, p.8. Perhaps it is impossible to avoid shifts in focus; it is difficult to 
envisage an international relations course which does not include frequent 
references to state policy decisions. In that event, however, it would help if 
everyone involved were fully aware that a shift had taken place and what its 
hature and purpose was. 


REPUBLICAN GROWTH IN THE URBAN SOUTH 
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The word has gotten around pretty widely that Dwight Eisenhower 
carried five states of the Scuth in 1956, one more than he took in 
1952. It is less generally known that in 1956 Eisenhower secured a 
plurality of the popular votes in the South. He received 48.9 per 
cent of the total popular vote compared to the Democrats! 47.8 per 
cent. In seven states his per cent of the total vote in 1956 exceeded 
that of 1952. The four states where the Republican percentage de- 
clined experienced no Democratic resurgence but rather the appearance 
of a States' Rights party. 


The term "South" as used herein refers to the eleven states of 
the late Confederacy. The term "Republican" should be translated 

"voted for Ike." Later in this paper there will be some speculation 
about Support for Republican presidential nominees not bearing the 

name Eisenhower and the possible growth of a strong Republican party 
at the state and erie level. For the moment, however, let us turn 
our attention to that 49 per cent of Southerners who voted for Ike in 


1956. 


Those concerned with the development of an opposition party in 
the South should turn their attention to the cities. In both 1952 
and 1956, a disproportionate share of the Eisenhower vote came from 
the cities. Moreover, Republican strength in cities is increasing; by 
contrast traditional mountain Republicanism has experienced no such 
expansion. Finally, since the South is becoming urbanized even more 
rapidly than the rest of the nation, those concerned with the future 


of southern politics ought to direct their attention to the rising 
cities more than to the declining countryside. 


-To demonstrate the importance of the city to the Eisenhower 
vote, one must first limit the definition of the term "city." Let us 
confine our attention to cities with a population of 50,000 or more 
according to the 1950 census. A comparison wiil be made of the poli- 
tical behavior of all counties containing one or more cities of 50,000 
Population with that of counties having no such city. For these pur- 
poses the counties having a city of 50,000 or more will be designated 
as "urban" counties, all others as "non-urban" counties. The vote of 
the entire county is taken because most election records are published 
by counties; getting the separate returns for a city within the county 
is often quite a task. Moreover, this use of the returns from the 
County housing a city of 5C,000 is in harmony with the idea of the 
Sociological city in contrast to the area within the arbitrarily 
defined city limits. Incidentally, in most cases these counties coe 
incide with the metropolitan areas as defined by the census. 
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One computes the state's "urban" vote simply by adding together 
the total vote of each "urban' county. For example, Alabama has four 
such counties; the total vote of these four is the "urban" vote for 
Alabama. The "non-urban" vote for Alabama is the difference between 
the state's total vote and the uroan vote. In other words, one sub- 
tracts from the state's total vote the urban total vote in order to 
secure the "non-urban" cSca. The “Repuplican urban vote" is secured 
by adding together all votes cast for Dwight Eisenhower in each of 
Alabama's four urban counties. The “non- ‘urban Republican vote" is the 
difference between Hisenhower's toval vote in Alabama and his urban 
total. The next step is to secure the per cent Republican of the 
urban vote -- that is, the Republican urban vote divided by the total 
urban vote. In Alabama it turns out that the Repubiican nominee 
secured 48.4 per cent of the total urben vote. A similar division of 
the Republican non-urban vote by the non-urban total vote reveals that 
the Republican nominee secured only 34.9 per cent of the non-urban 
votes. In urban Alabama Eisenhower secured better than 48 per cent of 
the vote, in non-urban Alabama net quite 35 per cent. The difference 
is a substantial one. Table 1 tells the story for the other ten 
states. In all eleven states the ver cent Republican of the urban 
vote exceeds the per cent Renubiican of the non-urban vote. The dif- 
ference varies considerably. In Georgia it is 22 percentage-points; 
in Tennessee it is 0.2 percentage points. If the States are ranged in 
order of the percentage-point difference from Georgia to Tennessee, 
the median is 7.2 percentége-points. 


The limitation of this line of reasoning is that it fails to 
demonstrate that over a period of time the Republican party has de- 
veloped more rapidly in the larger cities than in other parts of each 
State. Note in Table 1 the relatively small difference in per cent 
Republican between the urban and non-urban areas of Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Arkansas. Much of the non-urban area of these states 
has been Republican for three-quarters of a century. What must now 
be shown is that the city cdvellers have recentiv become nearly as 
Republican as the mountaineers. 


by repeating the arithmetical 
ng them to the 1936 election 


This shift may be demonstrated 
J ri 
ach cf tne eleven states the per 


processes explained above cut aonli 
returns. Thus, one comcutes for e 


1. Virginia offers scme opportunity for a quibble about how to 
compute the ‘“urban" segment of the vote. Virginia cities of a 
Specified size are separated entirely from their counties for govern- 
mental purposes, and their election returns are revorted separately. 


Since to use the votes of the cities would destroy the varallelism 
with the other states, the pro jas to add to the vote of each 
of these cities that of the county & which it is located plus the 
vote of any other independent city located in the same county. How- 


ever, if one uses the ci vote alone, the results secured are very 
Similiar, 
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TABLE 1 
REPUBLICAN LEANING OF THE URBAN SOUTH, 1956 

Per Cent Per Cent Uroan Percentage- 
State Republican Republican point Lead Over 

of the of the Non=- Non-urban 

Urban Vote urban Vote 
Alabama 48 4 34.9 13.5 
Arkansas 45.1 6.0 
Florida 58.6 3.3 
Georgia 49.8 2s 22.0 
Louisiana $7.2 50.7 6.5 
Mississippi 34.6 23.6 31.06 
North Carolina 55.7 47.0 9.7 
South Carolina 33.4 22.5 10.9 
Tennessee 19.3 6.2 
Texas 53.8 51.6 2 
Virginia 57.5 54.4 aus 


cent Republican of the urban vote and of the non-urban vote in 1936. 
The next step is to compare the per cent Republican of the urban vote 
in 1935 with that of 1956, and then to make a similar comparison of 
the non-urban vote. We may use Alacama for an example. The per cent 
Republican of the urban vote in 19565 was 48.4 per cent; the figure 
for 1936 was only 8.8 per cent. Subtracting the 1935 figure from the 
1956 figure shows that the urdan percentage-point gain for Alabama 
Republicans, 1936-1956, was 39.5 percentage-points. Non-urban Alabama 
was more Republican back in 1935 than the cities -- 14.24 per cent. 
By 1956 it was 34.9 per cent Renublican. Subtracting the 1936 figure 
from the 1956 figure, one discovers that non-urdan Alabama experienced 
@ Republican percentage-point gain of 20.7 percentage-points. The 
figures to be comvared are the urban percentage-point gain and the 
“non-urban percentage-point gain, 39.6 and 20.7 percentage-ooints 
respectively. If one subtracts the smalier figure from the larger, 
he gets 18.9. This is the number of percentage-points by which the 
urban percentage-point gain, 1935-1955, exceeds the non-urban 
percentage-point gain, 1935-1955. If somewhat cumbersome, this is at 
least a method of reducing to arithmetic the idea that urban Alabama 
has moved toward presidential Republicanism much more rapidly than 
non-urban Alabama in recent years. Material for the other ten states 
are set forth in Table 2. 


2. One word of caution is appropriate here. The “urban" 
Counties are still those that had within their borders a city of 
50,000 in the year 1950. In a few instances, such as Gadsden, 
Alabama, the city had a 1936 population of less than 50,000. 
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TABLE 2 
GROWTH OF URBAN REFUBLICANISM, 1935-19556 


Urban Non-urban Percentage- 
Percentage- Percentage= points by Which 
point Gain point Gain Urban Gains 
State for Repub- for Repub- Exceed Non- 
licans licans urban Gains 


Alabama 39.6 26.7 18.9 
Arkansas 40.8 26.7 14.1 
Florida 32.2 33.0 -0.8 
Georgia 39.7 14.5 25.2 
Louisiana 48.1 38.0 40,3 
Mississippi 20.9 10.3 
North Carolina 35.38 19.1 16.7 
South Carolina 30.6 21.4 9.2 
Tennessee iz.0 20.1 
Texas 5 
Virginia 36.3 23.7 12.6 


If the eleven states are arranged in the order in which the 
urban percentage-point gain exceecs tne non-urban percentazge-point 
gain, we have Georgia at the tcp of the list with 25.2 percentage- 
point gain and Florida at the bottom with -0.8. Virginia, the median 
State, shows the cities outgaining the rest of the state by 12.6 
percentege-points. A comparison of Tennessee in Tables 1 and 2 is 
instructive. In the 1956 presidential election, Tennessee's cities 
were only slightly more Republican than the non-urcan sections of 

the state. Yet Table 2, which deals with Republican gains in urban 
areas over a twenty-year period, reveais that the Republican gains in 
the cities vastly out-strin the gains in other sections of the state. 
Florida, which is the only state with less rapid urban than non-urban 
Republican gain, can be exnlaeined by the tremendously rapid growth 

of the state due to migraticn. In the other ten states, what we are 
viewing essentially is the weakening of the allegiance of native 
Southerners to the Democratic carsy, and the willingness to abandon 
traditional political loyalty is much greater in the cities. In 
Florida the change is cue not +o nversion but to the influx of 
thousands of non-southern Repuciicars, many of whom settle in counties 
with no cities of 50,000. 


= 


a 


One must not assume from the foregoing that all city dwellers 
are equally Republican although some people make this assumption. For 
instance, a Houston newspaner editor in a letter to the author ex- 
plained that his paoer had discontinued publisning election returns 
Y precincts because ", . .the voting is pretty consistent all over 
the city." Actually the extreme range among Houston voting boxes 
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in terms of the percentage of the total vote for Eisenhower extended 
from a little under 22 per cent up to slightly over 9e per cent. If 
the range in other southern cities is not so extreme, there are none 
of which it can be accurately stated that the political preference 
are "pretty consistent over the city." The relevant question to our 
inquiry is whether it is possible to identify some classes of urban 
dwellers more disposed than others to supoort a Repubiican presiden- 
tial nominee. In theory, if an election precinct coincided with the 
boundaries of a Cherokee Indian reservation, one could examine the 
election returns and draw some inferences about the political pre- 
ferences of the Cherokees. On amore practical level, one scmetimes 
finds a coincidence in the boundaries of election districts and areas 
about which we have economic or other data. An example is the city of 
Mountain Brook, Alabama, the most exclusive suburb of Birmingham and 
the city with by far the highest median income of any city in the 
state. The city's boundaries coincide with those of precinct 59, 
which gave Stevenson 19.4 per cent of its vote, Eisenhower 77.0 per 
cent, and the remainder to indenendent electors. It may be worth 
noting that the comparable figures for the year 1952 were 20.1 per 
cent and 79.5 per cent. These Republican percentages were well above 
that of the whole county both years. This preference for Eisenhower 
among the most prosperous folk of suburban Birmingham naturally leads 
the investigator to the question whether this preference is unique to 
Birmingham or whether it is duplicated among upper-income groups in 
other southern cities. 


Unhappily, this coincidence of boundaries of election districts 
with those of known demographic characteristics is not the general 
rule. All too frequently it is necessary to piece together jigsaw- 
.puzzle fashion the democraphic characteristics of election precincts. 
The ideal situation is to find a city for which some tireless investi- 
gator has already done the fantastic amcunt of tedious work necessary 
to describe accurately the cemographic characteristics of the election 
units. Such a study is available for New OCrieans under the title 

The New Orleans Voter: A Handsook of Political Descrintion."3 This 
Study identifies eight different tynes cf neighborhoods in terms of 
the race and economic status of the inhabitants. For a neighborhood 
to be designated as a "Negro neighbornood” it has to have 60 per cent 
or more of non-white residents. The Negro neighbdornoods are divided 
into three economic levels based largely on average rent and to a 
lesser extent on the value of homes owned py the occunants. White 
heigshborhoods had to contain all white residents, and these neighbor- 
hoods were subdivided into five senarate income brackets. The authors 
Continue their descripticn of their method as follows: 


The boundary designations cf the neighborhocds were then 
translated to a precinct man. .. . This required tnat 


3. Leonard Reissman, K. H. Silvert, and Cliff W. Wing, Jr., 


in Tulane Studies in Political Science (New Orleans: Tulane University, 
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neighborhoods be made coterminous with precinct boundaries. 
The procedure was to designate an entire precinct as one 
neighborhood type if the majority of blocks within the 
precinct were dominated by that type. Wnere neighborhood 
types could only account for a few biocks, or where several 
different types were round together, the precinct was left 


undesignated for a neighborhood.* 


This procedure gives a neighborhood classification to 130 out of the 
city's 312 precincts. ‘ 


From here on the procedure is much simpler. One merely identi- 
fies the precincts in each category. For these purposes two of the 
five categories of white voters are omitted -- the lower~-middle-class 
white and the lower-uppper-class white. One merely identifies, for 
instance, all precincts classified as “lower-class Negro.'' Then one 
puts the returns for the three candidates (there was a small vote 
given to a group of independent States' Rights electors) into appro- 
priate columns, totals the vote for each candidate in these precincts, 
and computes the percentage of sucport for each of the three parties 
among lower-class Negroes. The results for the six demographic clas- 
sifications are set forth in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
1956 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN NEW ORLEANS BY CLASS AND RACE 


Neighborhood Per Cent of Total Vote 
Type Democratic Republican States' Rights 


Low-income Negro i 51.65 
Middle~income Negro 55.01 
Upper-income Negro 6.6 59.59 


Low~income white 239 4h 
Middle-income white 64.82 
Upper-income white 74.69 


City 5 56.5 


4, Ibid., pp. 81-82. 

5. Note the limitation inherent in the procedure of designating 
an entire precinct as one neighvorhood type if the majority of blocks 
within the precinct are dominated by that type. Another limitation is 
that data about all neighbornoods comes from tne 1950 Census. It is 
Theoretically possibie in the six years prior to the 1956 election for 
@ neighborhood to have changed considerably in composition. This warn- 
ing applies to comments about all cities that follow since these com- 
ments are equally based on the 1950 Census. However, revolutionary 
changes within six years of whole sections of a city are unlikely. 


é 
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A glance at Table 3 explains why candidate Stevenson did not 
carry New Orleans. Of the six demographic categories he had a 
majority only among the lower-income whites. Note the very sharp 

rise in Republican percentage as one goes up the rungs of the class 
ladder among whites. A similar situation with much smaller gradations 
can be noted among Negroes. Cniy one precinct could be found that met 
the specifications for the upper-class Negro group, so this may be 

an unrepresentative sample. While it is highly important to note the 
greater entnusiasm for a Republican nominee at the higher economic 
levels among whites, one must not ignore the 44 per cent support for 
Eisenhower among lower-class whites. Such neighborhoods are defined: 
"Contains all white residents, 33 per cent or more renters, paying 
less than $25.00 a month rent."°% To be sure, these were 1950 rentals. 
In New Orleans, at least, it would be misleading to dismiss the 1956 
Republican upsurge as a ‘silk-stocking vote." The upper classes are 
clearly the greatest supporters of the Republican party, but that 
party can certainly make a claim for broader support when it corrals 
the support of 44 per cent of the lower-income whites and a majority 
in every category of the Negro vote. 


Another opportunity to live off the toil of others is presented 
in tne case of Jacksonville, Fliorida. ahe demographic data here have 
been compiled by Dr. Charies D. Farris.‘ Dr. Farris identified a 
certain number of white precincts, no one of wnich nad in excess of 
1.6 per cent non-white residents. These he separated into three 
economic categories by rental levels, designating them as upper-, 
middie-, or lower-income precincts. From this entire group he selec- 
ted a much smalier number of what he designated as "barometer pre- 
cincts." These precincts he found oy observation over a period of 
several elections to be highly representative of the voting behavior 
of all precincts in that income category. His compilations are based 
on the 1950 census. These three economic categories do not represent 
equal thirds of the population. Rather the bparoneter precincts for 
the high rental areas represent 16 per cent of the population, for 

the middle group 52 per cent, and the lower rental group 32 per cent. 
A check on the election returns of 1955 for these barometer precincts 
produced the results set forth in Table 4. The rise of Republican 
Support with the rise of income, earlier noted for New Orleans, is 
present also in Jacksonville. However, the Republicans were weaker at 
all income levels than in New Orleans. They had less support among 
the upper-income group, they narrowly lost the middle-income group, 
and their 31.6 per cent in the low-income white group is substantially 
Oelow the comparable group in New Orleans. 


Reiseaman, et op. cit., p. 81 


7. This material appears in his Effects of Negro Voting Upon 
the Politics of a Southern City: An Intensive Study, 1946-1046, 
WHpudlisned Fh.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1953. 
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TABLE 4 
1956 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN JACKSONVILLE 
BY INCOME LEVEL AMONG WHITE VOTERS 

Per cent Per Cent 
Income Level Democratic _ Republican 
High income 31.8 68.2 
Medium income 52.5 
Low income 68.4 31.6 


In Jacksonville a breakdown of registrants by race in each pre- 
cinct is available. By selecting overwhelmingly Negro precincts, one 
can screen cut the white vote and be certain that he is taiking about 
Negro political behavior only. The eleven precincts found in the 
table below account for approximately 74 per cent of the city's Negro 
registration. All eleven precincts in the tabie have a registration 
in excess of 98 per cent Negro. Uniike New Orleans no descrintion of 
the economic status of any of these Negro precincts is attempted. The 
results of Table 5 indicate that one is not being particularly care- 
less to speak of the Negro vote in Jacksonville as having split about 
50-50. Nine of the eleven precincts appearing in the table are with- 
in five percentage points above or below 50 per cent. This even split 
is in sharp contrast to the votes of Jacksonville Negroes in 1952. 
Negro precincts were re-shuffied between the presidential elections so 
that no precinct-to-precinect comoarison is possible. There were in 
1952, however, a group of nine precincts in which the white regis- 
trants constituted less than one ner cent of the total. The 1952 
registration of 14,000-plus in these nine precincts is roughly com- 
parable to the figure for the eleven precincts in 1956. In these 
nine precincts in 1952 Dwight Eisenhower polled only 10.6 per cent of 
the vote. Clearly the grouo of Jacksonville voters who shifted most 
dramatically were the Negroes. Ovner groups of the population gave 
relatively consistent support isenhower in both elections. Duval 
County, which houses Jacksonvil ve Eisenhower 43.3 per cent of 
the total vote in 1952 and 50.i ent in 1955. Assuming a shift 
of 4,000 Negro votes toward the Republican party, it is not unreason- 
able to explain the county shift cn this basis. The 1952 total vote 
of the county was 104,000, spiit 5¢,000 for the Republicans and 
53,900 for the Democrats. The 1955 total was up to 106,000 with 
93,000-plus for each party. 


~ 


O Hi 
i 


Only New Orleans and Jacksonvilie have such satisfactory demo- 
graphic data for their precinets. There are a few cities where census 
data is reported by the same wards used for election purposes. This 
is true of Mobile, Jackson (Mississippi), Charleston, and with some 
Walifications, of Jacksonville. A shortcoming of this method is that 
When a city of 200,000 posuiation is divided into sixteen wards the 
fmographic data are divided into a few large and heterogeneous cate- 
Series among which one can make only rather gross distinctions. 
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TABLE 5 
VOTES OF JACKSONVILLE NEGROES IN THE 
1955 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

Precinct Democratic Republican 
2c 128 394 47.9 
2D hie 52.4 
230 239 51.0 
3A E59 1,026 54.4 
38 1.28 727 62.4 
C LOO 2907 42.6 
Te: L65 391 
5A 624 604 4O.2 
597 715 
2D Lou 350 45.6 
oF 525 46.8 
Total 5,402 5,665 51.2 


In the interest of continuity of thought let us turn our atten- 
tion back to Jacksonville. The city is divided into eighteen wards 
on the basis of which 1950 census data was reported. Tne precincts 
are usually subdivisions of the ward and cross ward boundary lines 
in only three instances. By piecing together precincts one can 
readily get vote totals for sixteen of the eighteen wards for which 
census data is available. Cne then computes tne per cent Republican 
of each of these sixteen wards and ranks them in order of their per 
cent Republican. The range is from 65.9 per cent for the first 
place to 27.9 ver cent for the sixteenth place. A satisfactory indi- 
cator of economic status is the value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
The census provides an average value in dollars for dwellings in 
each of Jacksonville's wards. These wards may be ranked in order of 
the average home value. Thus, ward 15 with an average home value of 

15,755 leads the list, the second-place ward has an average home 
Value of a little under $13,000, and so on down to 2 last place of 
rms of per cent Republican range 


4,190. The top five wards in 
fron 65.9 per cent to 50.4 p 5. Tne same five wards that ere 
t ican are aiso the five hishest in 


e 
highest in their per cent Republic 
terms of home values. It might be added that this is a description 
of a substantially white electorate since the total population of the 
area is approximately two per cent Negro. In four of the five wards 
home Ownership rather tnan renting is tne preveiling situation so the 
We of home ownership is the appropriate index. If, however, the 
Wards are ranked according to rent, four of the five highest 
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Republican wards appear among the top five of highest average rent .8 
. All this confirms the findings about Jacksonville made by the method 
reported earlier. 


The city of Mobile, Alabama, had nineteen wards at the time of 
the 1956 presidential election, and census data is reported on the 
pasis of these same wards. Eisenhower carried the city with 53.6 
per cent of the total vote. Since the least Republican of the 
nineteen wards gave him 40.8 per cent, it would be scarcely accurate 
to explain the Eisenhower victory in terms of support from any one 
element of the population. However, the range in Republican percen- 
tages by wards ran all the way from the low of 40.8 per cent up to 
ahigh of 73.5. If we examine the seven highest-ranking wards in 
terms of percentage Republican, we find that six of these were also 
in the top seven of the wards ranked in terms of average value of 
homes. Thus, if the nineteen wards are ranked in terns of the 
average value of owner-occupied homes, six of the seven top places 
are common to wards in the seven ton places ranked in terms of per 
cent for Eisenhower. Homes in these seven wards, with one exception, 
are in the vast majority of cases owner-occupied rather than rented. 
In none of the seven wards is there non-white occupancy in more than 
2.1 per cent of the dwellings. The lowest ranking of the seven wards 
Supported Eisenhower with 55.0 per cent. Upper-income voting in 
Mcbile in 1956 was very similar to that of 1952. Eisenhower's five 
best wards in 1952 reappeared as his five best wards in 1956. Although 
the size of the total vote was greater in 1956, Eisenhower's per- 
centage was very close to that in 1952. Ward 7 has a registration 
slightly over 99 per cent Negro. This ward, containing roughly 40 
per cent of the city's Negro registration, voted 47.7 per cent 
Republican. In 1952 this same ward gave Eisenhower approximately 14 
per cent of a much smaller total vote. 


8. An explanation is in order about ward 10, one of the top 
Republican wards. The per cent Republican for ward 10 is a synthetic 
figure but a defensible one. The ward is made up of three precincts, 
two of these entirely within the ward and the third one partly out- 
Side it. The two precincts entirely within ward 10 gave 63.7 per 
cent of their vote to the Republican party. Now let us look at the 
returns for precinct 6-E, the precinct that is partly outside ward 10. 
let us assume the highly improbable situation that ali Democratic 
votes came from that part of the precinct inside ward 10, and that 
all Republican votes were in that part cutside the ward. The 530 
votes for Stevenson are then adcéed vo the Democratic total and the 
637 Eisenhower votes of the precinct ignored on the assumption that 
they could have come from outside ward 10. Even with this wholly 
unreasonable distribution of che votes of precinct 6-E, ward 10 went 
0.4 per cent for Eisenhower and ranks among the top five. Any more 
Teasonable distribution of precinct O-E's vote would, of course, 
ave given a substantially higher Republican percentage for ward 10. 
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Jackson, Mississippi, has 50 voting wards which were also used 
as reporting areas for the census. Mississipoi had four parties 
competing for the vote. The Republican party is still plagued with 
an ancient division between tne lily-white and the biack-and-tan 
factions. Each faction ran a set of electors althoush both sets 
were pledged to vote for Zisenhkcwer. The fourth party was a States' 
e uncommitted to any presidential 


) 


Rights group, whose electors wer 
candidate. The black-and-tans polled only 4.6 per cent of the vote, 
but the other three parties nad an anpcroximately equal three-way 

split of the remaining vote. The Democrats haa a Slight plurality 
with some 34 per cent, the lily-whites followed with 33 per cent, 

and the States' Righters with 20 per cent. The comoined total of 

both factions of the Republican party amounted to 37.5 per cent of 

the totai vote. It is worth emphasizing that the Democratic party 
secured only 34 per cent of the total vote. The impression is rather 
‘widespread that the Democratic party is the party of the South, par- 
ticularly of the Deep South -- and how much deeper can one get into 
the South than Jackson, Mississisoi? Yet, when confronted with these 
several alternatives, the good citizens of Jackson gave the Democratic 
party little more than one-third of the vote. 


Class and race had an effect on choice among the four parties. 
Let us extract from Jackson's 50 wards certain wards that can clearly 
be defined as upper-income white, middle-income white, and Negro. 
The first step in the process is to rénk @l11 50 wards first in terms 
of home values, then in terms of average rental. Then from among the 
top wards in rent and value one selects those with only a negligible 
number of Negro residents. Ten wards were designated “upper-income- 
white." Eignt of the ten are in the too quartile of both home value 
and rental; the remaining two were in the top quartile of the kind of 
occupancy predominating in tnat ward and high in the second quartile 
of the other type of occupancy. There were only 25 Negro dwelling 
units in the entire area.> The ten wards designated as “middle-income- 
white" have less than 3 ver 
Negroes, and these wards fa 
of both rent and value. Th ne wegro wards have some 73 ver cent 
of their dwelling units occupied sy non-whites.19 The results of all 


‘this cogitation and computation are set forth in Table 6. 


9. The term "dwelling unit” as. used by the census implies the 
units that would normally be occupied by a single family. Thus, an 
épartment within a multiple-urit apartment house constitutes a 


it a 
dwelling unit." 


10. Although there is less Negro voting in Mississippi than in 
any other state in the South, there is no doubt that a substantial 
iurber of Negroes were qualified to vote in Hinds county in 1955. 
we Southern Regional Council's special report_on the subject, which 
me State Times, fixes the figure at 4,305. Hinds county, 
Beats ouses Jackson, accounts for the lion's share of Negro regis- 

on in the state. 
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1956 PRESIDENTIAL ELZECTIGN IN JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Democrats Lack-and-Tan States' 
Renuolican Republicans Righters 
Upper-income 
whites 22.50 £3.87 0.33 33.25 
Middile-income 
whites 40.16 30.98 0.6 28.24 
Negroes 34.89 24 34 73.1 19.66 
City average 34.20 32.88 455 28.32 


Among upper-income whites the Democratic party emerges as a 
poor third among the three parcies. Almost twice as many prosperous 
Jacxsonians preferred the Repupliican party to the Democratic party. 
Among middle-income pecple tne Democratic party is the plurali vy 
rather than the majority varty. It occupies a roughly 4-3-3 position 
with resvect to the Republicans and States' Righters. However, as 
commaread to the upper-income grouo, almost twice the percentage of 
middle-income people favor the Democratic party. As elsewhere, a 
clear split between Republicans and Democrats exists on an income 
basis. By contrast it is Goudtful whether there is any_ relation be- 
tween income and support of the States' Rights party. The Mississippi 
States' Righters were spiritual cescendents of the 1948 Dixicrats. 
Their general philsoophy wes, ‘Eothn parties are too soft on the Negro 
Guestion." The roughtly . difference cetween 
upper-income and middle-inc elasses in their supsort of the States! 
Rights party is consider ao pe then their disagreement along 
Democratic-Republican lines. 


Few peonvle will te surprised to note that the oblack-and-tan 
Republicans secured less than one ser cent of the vote in the two 
white areas. The black-and-tans did considerably better in the 
Negro wards. On the theory that a vote for Eisenhower is a vote for 
Bisenhower, one can add vogevner the lily-whits and the biack-and-tan 
percentages. This produces in the Negro wards a Republican total of 
5.4 per cent. Jackson Neg 
enthusiastic Republican grou 


ew percentage-points above the 
whites. _Thet t 


of the Democrats puts them about 
le-income whites. There is no 
O per cent of the vote going to 
the Independent or States! electors. Probably the safest 
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guess is to recall that only 73 per cent of the dwelling units in this 
area were occupied by Negroes.il 


Although the States' Righters made no more than a respectable 
showing in Jackson, they led in _ Charleston, Scuth Carolina, rolling 
up a 40.7 per cent plurality. The Republicans secured an even one- 
third of the total vote, and the Democrats dragged along behind with 
an even 20 per cent. This is the one southern city examined in 
which there was not a strong relationship between the Republican 
party and the more prosperous wards. Wards 1 and 2 are the venerable 
city's silk-stecking wards. In both average values of dwellings and 
average rent they are far and away above any of the city's other ten 
wards. In these two wards some 70 cer cent of the voters supported 
Independent electors. Only one voter in five liked Ike, and only 
one in twenty deigned to supvort the Democratic party. 


The only other ward whose residents can be clearly designated 
is ward 9, seven-eights of whose residents are Negroes. Since 
Charleston County with 6,000. colored registrants is a permissive area 
respecting Negro voting, we may assume that most votes in ward 9 were 
cast by Negrees. Back in 1982 ward 9 was 39 per cent Repubiican. In 
1956 its 48 per cent Republ Lan meade it the tcp Republican ward in 
the city. While Negroes were the most enthusiastic Eisenhower sup- 
porters in tise. her ¥ were also the most enthusiastic Stevenson 
Supporters. This same ward gave the Democrat his highest per cent 
of the twelve wards -- 44 per cent. Apparently Negro Charleston is 
about evenly split between the two national parties, whereas 70 per 
cent of the "best people’ of white Charleston repudiated both national 
parties. The only cheracteristic common to both Negroes and upper- 
income whites is that bcth are moving away from the ~Demoe ratic party, 
the Negroes haltingly, the whites precipitately. 


Of the cities examined to date the prevailing pattern among 
upper-income whites has been consistent support of Hisenhower in both 
1952 and 1956. Certainly this has been true cf Jacksonville, Mobile, 
and suburban Birmingham. Not so Charleston. In 1952 silk-stocking 
werds 1 and 2 gave Eisenhower Gl per cent of their vote; in 1955 the 
comparable figure was 21 per cent. Note that this extreme disenchant- 
ment was not paralleled in other cities. The voters of Mobile had an 


2 


a4. A&A varying appreacn is to throw out of consideration the 
four of the nine Negro wards with the Lowest percentages of Negro 
occupancy. The remaining five tnen had nearly SO per cent occupancy. 
A recomputation of party percentéges on the basis of these five wards 
produces no scvartlingiy different results. The Democrats secured 
33.0 percentage, the _lily-whites 25.0 per cent, the black-end-tans 
e5.8 per cent, and the States' Righters 16.2 per cent. Adding to- 
Eether the returns from the two branches of the Republican party 
preduces a Republican total of 50.8 per cent, giving a clear majority 
for tne Republicans in the Nezro wards. 
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opportunity to vote for a similar slate of independent electors. Yet 
only 3 per cent of the voters in Mobile's two most prosperous wards 
availed themselves of this cddortunity. Speculation about the reason 
for Charleston's atypical behavior might start by observing that the 
standard pattern for southern cities was very substantial growth in 
population between 1940 and 1950. Even Jackson, Mississippi, which 
makes no claim to being a major metrcrolis, grew from 62,000 in 1940 
to nearly 100,000 in 1950. Charleston's population in 1940 was 
71,000-plus; in 1950, 70,000-pius. Possibly this willingness to vote 
for Republican nominees iS more pronounced among people who are making 
a good thing of it in thriving and repidiy growing cities.1e 


The perils of generalizing about "the South" can be brought out 
clearly by following an analysis of Charieston with one of Dailias, 
Texas. Dallas grew from a 1940 population of 294,000 to one of 
434,000 in 1950. If the concept "southern' is associated with a large 
Negro population, let it be noted that the Negro population of Dallas 
is only slightly over 13 per cent, a smaller ver cent Negro than 
Cleveland, Detroit, or Philadeirhia. The personality and traditions 
of Charieston date back to a remcte period of American history. As 
recently as 1880 Dallas had a population of 10.000. It is probably 
safe to say that the city of Dalias has been molded relatively more 
by recent history than the more venerable city in South Carolina. This 
may explain the difference in voting benavior of the two communities. 
Although the citizens of Dallas county had an opportunity to vote for 
States' Righter T. Ccleman Andrews, only nine-tenths of one per cent 
of the voters availed themselves of this opportunity. Instead they 
gave Eisenhower 65.1 per cent of the vote (and elected a Republican 
congressman as well) and gave the Democratic nominee only 34 per cent. 
The enthusiasm of Dalliasites for Eisenhower is indicated by the fact 
that of the county's 164 boxes, Eisenhower had a majority in 129. 


Another contrast between Charleston and Dallas is in the diffi- 
culty of analyzing election returns. In Charleston bcth census data 
and election returns were reo ad from the same areas. in Dallas 
county there are 164 voting »o incts, most of them within the city 
limits; however, census data furnished by 94 census tracts which 
rarely coincide with precinct tsoundaries. Although there are several 
‘methods of attack on this type of prceblem (and it is encountered again 
in the cases of Richmond, Memphis, and Charlotte), there is no en- 
tirely satisfactory solution. The problem is to relate precincts to 
census areas, or rather to reiaéte some precincts to some census areas. 


12. In this case one could explain Charleston's 1952 support 
for Eisenhower on the ground that his supporters interpreted his 
expressed concern for preserving state powers as meaning "states! 
rights" in the restricted southern sense--that is, state control over 
Tace reiations. Of course, some loyal Charlestonian might attack 
this whole notion by onserving that Charleston county experienced a 
35 per cent growth between 1946 and 1959. 
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All of the larger census tracts give, in addition to information 
about rent and home value, tne imedlan inceme for Tfamiiies and single 
individuals. All tractus for wnich income is availiable may then be 
ranked from highest to iowest bites cuartiled. The next steov is an 
operation in comparative maod-nexing Cne seeks to find srecincts 
located wholly within a census Pract. Or a permissible variation on 
this procedure is to locate 4 ting precinct located within two cen- 
sus tracts both of which are i cop quartile of income. A median 
annual income of $4,102 or more Ss a census tract in the top-income 
quartile. Thus, if a voting precinct is split among as many as three 
; tracts all of which are in the tcp-income quartile, we may 

till assume that it is located in an area that dces not drop in in- 
Soe below the $4,102 dividing line. By a similar process, precincts 
may be identified as being wholly within second, third, and fourth 
quartile income tracts. We must note that the number of precincts in 
each of these four categories is not equal. The only claim that can 
be made here is that there have been isclated some 53 precincts about 
which we have satisfactcry data as to the economic status of their 
residents. 


The results are set forth in Table 7. The top-quartile pre- 
cincts display the usual enthusiasm for the Republican party and the 
coolness toward the Democrats. Indicative of the fact that there is 
no direct correlation between income and Republican enthusiasm is the 
fact that the third quartile is somewhat more Republican than the 
second. The fourth quartile is coclest toward the Reoublicans and is 
the only one in which eet on secured a majority. When one uses 
this method of overlaying one j igs sew puzzle over another, it becomes 
extremely difficult raed separate income and race. The fourth quartile 
contains a number of precincts with a majority of Negro residents and 
so must be thought of as a low-income, recialiyv-mixed voting area. A 
closer estimate of Negro votsng performance can be had by spotting 
three precincts located in tracts in which the population is 75 per 
cent or more Negro. The 2,70t-cdd votes of this area went approxi- 
mately 61 per cent to Stevenson and 3S per cent to Eisenhower. 


In Richmond, Eisenhower's percentage increased slightly between 
the two elections. In 1952 Richmond went roughly 60 per cent Renubli- 
can, 40 per cent Democratic. In 1956 Eisenhower had nearly 62 per 
cent of the vote, the Democratic pere centage had dropped to 24, and 
Richmond's own T. Coleman Andrews, ru and ns on a States! Rights ticket, 
Secured 14 ner cent. Thus, the Repusl icans scored a slignt gain while 
the Democrats lost substantially. 


Here again the method is <% entify some precincts of known 
€conomic characteristics in face or the obstacie that the bound- 
aries of the city's 66 preci 1d 51 census tracts do not coincide. 
The first step is to rank the 1 census tracts first by average home 
Value, then in a second lis‘ % verage rental. Both lists are 
quartiled. The next step is ¢ iocate all precincts lying entirely 


13. The main theoretical problem here deals with the represen- 
tative character n . What is covered is 58 out of 
precincts and roughly one-third of the county's total vote. 
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1956 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN DALLAS 


Income Quar- Number of Income : Per Cent Independent 
tile in Which Precincts Leveis Democratic Republican 

Precinct is 

Located 


ist 25 19.8 79.1 
2nd 14 #2582 38.4 60.7 0.9 
3rd 8 33.4 65.4 
chan 
hth 11 LEG 50.2 48.4 1.4 
Negro Pets. 3 69.9 36.1 
Dallas County 164 34.0 65.1 0.9 


within census tracts that are in the top quartile of nome value. An 
additional check is to require that these precincts lie within the 
top quartile of average rental. Thus, éll precincts designated 
"upper=-income precin cts" are iccated in tracts in which tne average 
value of owner-occupied ho Ouses exceeds $11,000 and in which the 
average monthly rent of rented Pe gas exceeds $51 a month. These 
are overwhelmingly white pre cincts. These fifteen precincts are 
located in nine census trac — even oi which have a Negro population 
of three per cent or less, two with nine and ten per cent The our: 
middle-income-white precinct 2 entirely within seconda- -quartil 
tracts of both home valve an nt. Average home values range fr om 
$7,000 to $11,000, averege xr s from $31 tc $49. Three of the ore- 
Cincts are located in tracts of one per cent Negro, the fourth in a 
tract six per cent colored. A truly all-white and loweincome pre- 
cCinct is almost impossible to locate. Precinct 6 straddles a third 
énd fourth quartile tract of home value and rent. One of these 

tracts is arcund 12 per cent Negro, the cther 22 per cent. The four 
Negro precincts" are located entirely within tracts that are two- 
thirds or more Negro. This procedure accounts for 24 of the city's 

68 precinets and some 17,000 of acsroximately 44,000 votes cast. 


Table 8 shows the usual bulge of strength for Eisenhower in the 
Uupper-income precincts. Whereas Ike secured nearly 70 per cent of 

the vote, only one voter in six sunvorted Stevenson. The Repubdiican 
enthusiasm declined to 49 ser cent in the middle-income-white group 

and to 38 per cent in the iow-income-white group. However, since the 
last group includes only one precinct and only 300 votes, any infer- 
drawn from it she uid tr 


eated witn great reservation. The 
percentage polled by Stat Righter Coleman Andrews in the middle 
income-white group is wice © polled in the top-income- 
a 


White group. This contrasts with J. son and Charleston where third 
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TABLE 


1952 AND 1956 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS IN RICHMOND 


Number 1952 Per Cent 1956 Per Cent 
of Demo- Reouo- Demo- . states! Repub- 
Precincts crati lican cratic Rights lican 


Upper-income 

white 19.42 50.57 147.62 69.64 
Middle-income 

white 4 38.19 61.8 27.26 23.66 49.07 
Low-income 

white 1 64.3 35.67 13.66 38.33 
Negro 4 &2.2 17.8 26.4 2.15 71.42 
City 68 39.5 60.3 2h .3 13.9 61.8 


party sentiment was strongest at the highest income levels. The 
Negro precincts with-tneir 71 per cent for Hisenhower were consider- 
abiy more Republican than Negro j precincts in other southern cities. 
In 19 952 the same four precincts had given Eisenhower only 18 per cent 
of their total vote. If the Negroes had changed, tne same cannot be 


said of the behavior of the upper-income whites. The same precincts 
that were most enthusiastic for Zisenhower in 1952 were also his top 
Supporters in 1956. States' Righter Andrews cut into this vote, but 
generally prosperous whites rerained fai thful to the Republican 
nominee. Specifically, in i952 the fifteen top-income-whites gave the 
Republicans 80 per cent and the Democrats only 20. By i956 the 
Republican support had dropped 10 percentage points, the Democratic 
two percentage points. The most prosperous citizens of Ricnmond 
registered some small degree of disenchantment with Eisenhower, but 
the effect of this disenchantment was not a return to the Democratic 
party, to which they gave a slightiy lower percentage than in 1952 


The city of Charlotte, North Carolina, presents difficulties of 
analysis not easily surmcunted. Fcr census purnoses the city is 
divided into only eleven wards. For a city of 135,0C0 there are not 
established very minute groupings in terms of income. However, a 


quick sample will indicate that tr.e upcer-income trend towards the 
Republican party is reproduced nere,. Wards 7 and & are the tivo high 
wards both in home value (averazs values $16,000-plus and $12,000-plus 
and in average rent. Negro vorulation in both wards is slightly less 
than seven per cent. There are seven precincts that are wholly with- 
in these two top-income wards. After ranking the city's 33 precincts 
by per cent Republican, cne can examine the napus .cen vote of the 
seven precincts within the two most prosperous wards. it turns out 
that six of these seven precincts are the first six of the 33 pre- 
Cincts ranked by per cent Repuclican. They vange from 73.6 to 82 

per cent Republican. The next two ran!zing precincts -- that is, 

rank numbers 7 and 8 -- are largely out not wholly within these tvo 
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wards. In addition, contiguous to some of these precincts but outside 
the city limits (hence, outside the realm of census data) are three 
precincts which, if included in the ranking system, would take places 
5, 6, and 7. The speculation is that -- and it is only a speculation-- 
when you move from one of the city's best residential areas and con- 
tinue out across the city limits you are more likely to find another 
exclusive residential area than @ roaring slum. 


Our final city, Memphis, is nandled by a slightly different 
method. Here again the problem of method arises from the fact that 
Memphis has 130 voting precincts, and the city is divided into 8&8 
census tracts. Boundaries of the two areas rarely coincide. As 
usual one computes the per cent Republican of the total vote for each 
of the 130 precincts, ranks them by per cent Republican, and marks off 
the quartiles. Then the census tracts are ranked, first, by average 
home value, and then by average rent. Quartiles are marked off on 
both rankings. There follows the chore of comparative map-making, 
that is, indicating the census tract or tracts within which a pre- 
cinct is located. In Memphis the chances are that a precinct will be 
located in two or more different census tracts. Cre then turns to the 
130 precincts, ranked from 78.6 Republican on down, and assigns to 
each precinct a quartile number in terms of home-value quartiles. Thus, 
no one will be startled to learn that the top seven precincts were 
located entirely within top-quartile, home-value census tracts. Some 
of these were located entirely within one census tract; one precinct 
was partly in two census tracts, each of which were top-quartile 
tracts for home value; and another precinct contained parts of four 
census tracts, each one in the tcp quartile of census tracts for 
home value. Naturally some parts of the Republican top-quartile pre- 
cincts appear in the lower Guartilesof home value. One now focuses 
his attention on the top 33 precincts in terms of per cent Republican, 
that is, the top quartile of 130 Memphis vrecincts ranked in terms of 
per cent Republican. One Yirst adds up the total number of home- 
value quartiles in which these 33 precincts appear; this adds up to 
55.14 The next step is to note how many of these 55 home-value 
Quartile appearances involve the first quartile, second quartile, etc. 
If Eisenhower support came exclusively from the wealthy, all 55 would 
theoretically be top quartile anpearances. In a general way the 
results suggest the relationship between income and party preference 
that has appeared in other cities. Of 55 possible quartile apnear- 
ances in Eisenhower's tov quartile, 31 were in the top quartile of 
home values. In the Republican fourth quartile, ton-quartile home- 
value tracts appeared only two out of a possible 60 times. Essen- 
tially the same story emerges when the computation is repeated in 
terms of average rental. A shortcoming of this method is that it 
measures economic status only. It takes no cognizance of race. In 
several other cities it has been apparent that Negroes, living in low- 
Value and low-rent residential areas, voted much more heavily 


14. Clearly this does not mean 55 different census tracts. It 
vefers rather to the number of possible quartile appearances. 
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nomic status. This method 
£011 in voting among whites. 


Republican than whites in a sim 
ly understates the class 


Unless these southern are somehow unrepresentative 
of the urban South, we may conciude that tne upper-income groups in 
southern cities voted Repusiican in 1956 by margins that would be 
regarded as impressive in any part of the nation. And most prosperous 
folks had voted the same in i¢52. The well-to-do of Charleston de- 
fected to a third party, but tnis was chiefly a curiosity. Where 
there were smaller degrees of defection, as in Jackson and Richmond, 
the Republican was still the most popular party among the prosperous; 
and.in most of the biggest centers the tnird party did not even make 
a serious dent. Less adequate data indicate that the middle-income 
and low-income white grouns were much more loyal to the Democravic 
party, the general pattern appearing to be the lower the income the 
greater the loyaity. The most arresting feature of Negro voting was 
the shift from an overwhelmingly Democratic vote in 1952 to an even 
split in 1956. 


All that the foregoing indicates is how various classes of 
people voted in i195 in no strictly scientific sense does it justify 
a prediction of future behavior. In fact, the prediction of voting 
behavior based solely on past ssi pe eenenes can be misleading. For 
instance, any one basing a predicticn solely on the southern Negro's 
overwhelming support of Stevenson in 1°52 would not accurately have 
predicted his behavior in 1956. however, the very title of our panel, 
“Development of Opposition Parvies in the Souta," almost forces one 
into the realm of speculation. “Development imolies a growth, a 
gradual unfolding, a continuing edvance The term Goes not describe 
the illumination of the photographer's flash buib, which is briiliant 
but transitory. So our first question is whether we have a "develop- 
ment." Very practically, the cuesti is: "After Ike, will we return 
to Democratic normalcy?" This is wnat the South did after Hoover's 
successes or 1928. 


O © 


There certainly will be no development in the sense that the 
five southern states carried by Eisenhower in 1955 can be expected to 
reappear regularly in the Republican column. Nor coes it follow that 
Since the Republicans polled 3 per cent in Texas in 1952 and 55 per 
cent in 1956 they will get 57 ser cent in 1960. Presidential Republi- 
canism in the South will vary with = strength of the party in the 
nation. The years 1928, 1952, and 19560 were banner years for the 
Republicans in the nation and in oon South; the years 1¢32 through 
1948, both inclusive, were iean years for the party in the nation and 
in the South. In years when tne Reoublicans loss New York and 
California, they will not carry Texas and Tennessee. The most sensi- 
tive test, in a year when the Republicans lose Texas and Tennessee, 
Wlll be whether their per cent of the vote drops tack to what it was 
in 1944, the last year of Democratic normaicy. Or another apsroach is 
to use the analogy of the D ratic party in various midwestern 
States where it holds few ce end state cffices. In the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Iowa mocracic party is normally the 
Minority party. However, in years of great Democratic successes such 
@s 1932. and 1936, these normally Renublican states support the 
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Democratic nominee. It will be in this sense that the states of the 
South -- rather some states of the Scuth -- will be brought into the 
presidential race. 


The expression "presidential Republicanism" has been used in the 
foregoing comments to distinguish it from the situation of a Republi- 
can party putting up a full slate cf candidates from U.S. senator down 
to a county commissioner. The development of an enduring presidential 
Republicanism is much more likely tnan tne development of, say, a set 
of Republican nominees contesting tne Democrats for county offices in 
each of Texas' 254 counties. To be sure, there is a relationship be- 
tween presidential Republicanism and the grass-roots variety. However, 
the relation needs to be clarified. Presidential Republicanism tends 
to encourage Republican candidates for state and local offices. Wit- 
ness in 19560 the Republican slates of candidates for state legislature 
in Memphis, Charlotte, and Houston. Note also Repubiican Congressmen 
elected from Dallas and Charlotte and the serious races made by 
Republican nominees for Congress in New Orleans, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Memphis, Houston, and Richmond. It matters not that most aspirants 
were unsuccessful. The imvoortant fact is that the surge of Republican 
enthusiasm generated by Eisenhower's candidacy motivated serious 
Republican contests for these offices. With a popular champion at the 
head of the ticket, many lesser Repuoiicans were encouraged to attempt 
to ride in on his coattails. Tne activating effect on tne traditional 
minority party in a state of a highly popular presidential nominee 
has been discussed in V. 0. Key's State Politics, and it applies to 
several non-southern states where the Democratic party is 4 tradi- 

ional minority party.1 


However, this coattail effect of presidential Republicanism 
develops its own counterforce. Many conservative Democratic office- 
holders who deplore "this socialistic nonsense" that goes on in 
Washington and who drag their feet during presidential campaigns can 
not be indifferent to serious state and local competition. The situa- 
tion of the Byrd organization in Virginia is a case in point. it is 
one thing for the organizaticn to back the Republican presidential 
nominee in the hope of securing a reliable, budget-balancing president. 


~ 


It is an entirely different matter to have a Virginia Republican party 
contest nine of the state's ten congressional seats, take two of them 
away from you, and give you a most disquieting scare in the other 
races. Here are a host of Democrats hclding state and local offices 
who are not desirous of encourasing serious Republican competitors. 
Inasmuch as presidential Republicanism tends to encourage the state 
énd local variety, there eventually will be reached a point beyond 
Warcn it will no longer be prudent for state and local Democratic 
politicians to flirt with presidential Republicanism. The reasoning 
utilized with respect to Virginia anplies with equal force to other 
Southern states. 


Moreover, it would be easy to exagzerate the number of southern 
voters who want Republican iccal officials. What would be 


15. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956), Ch. 2. 
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accomplished by electing Republican sheriffs and county commissioners? 
It is only presidential one-party politics about which so many 
Southerners are unhappy. Fear or the more liberal orientation of the 
Democratic party nationally dces not make it sensible for you to throw 
the Democrats out of the local courthouse. If they are understanding 
fellows with whom you have considerabie influence, it would be madness 
to replace them. 


The burden of this argument is that some degree of presidential 
Republicanism is here to stay in the urban South. This is not to say 
that Republican nominees will in the future do as well as Eisenhower 
did in 19565; rather it is to say that they will never do as poorly as 
Dewey did in 1944. A skestic might recall that Hoover's 1928 suc- 
cesses in the South were followed by a Republican drop into near 
oblivion in 1932 and from this predict a return to Democratic 
"normalcy'' in 1960 and beyond. “Normaicy" defined as 2 return to the 
Democratic percentages of 1940 and 1944 is a most improbable develop- 
ment. Possibly too much attention has been focused on Republican 
gains and not enough on Democratic losses. Although between 1952 and 
1956 the Republicans scored percentage-point gains in seven states, 
the Democrats in the same period surfered a percentage-point loss in 
all eleven states. These losses range from 13-plus per cent in 
Louisiana to l-plus per cent in Tennessee, the median being in the 
neighodorhocd of 3 per cent. Also indicative of discontent with the 
Democratic party is the fact that only Arkansas, Georgia, and North 
Carolina supported the Democratic presidential nominee consistently 
in the elections of 1948, 1952, and 1956. In each of these three 
elections either four or five states wandered off to support the 
nominee of a different party. In 1945 four states veered off to the 
Dixiecrats; in 1952 a different group of four turned to the Republi- 
cans; and in 1955 five states backed the Republicans, 1° The fact 
that some Southerners are riding off with tne Republicans and others 
to a third party indicates indecision on where tney want to go Dut 
demonstrates agreement on disenchantment with the Democratic party. 
Some Southerners are more unhapoy about the racial policies of the 
Democratic party, others about its economic policies. To expect a 
return to earlier Democratic sclidarity is to ignore many of the 
changes of the last quarter of a century. It is easy to demonstrate 
_ the movement away from the Democratic party; the only cuestion that 

need concern us is whether this movement is toward the Republican 
party. 


In fact, a more substantial attack on the idea of developing 
presidential Republicanism in the ursan South would take the form of 
predicting the growth of a third party -- a return to the Dixiecrats. 
This is entirely possible. Both of tne major parties have endorsed 
racial policies unacceptabdle to large numbers of persons in the Sout 
These are politically displaced persons who may seek a political home- 
land in a revival of the States' Rights party of 1948. The fact that 
Such a party would be unlikely to effect the nation's electoral vote 
has no relevance to the question of such a party being launched, for 


16. Louisiana played it both ways. In 1948 she supported the 
States' Righters, in 1956 the Repudlicans. 
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its role can not be explained 
satisfactions derived by its 


y logic but rather by the emotional 
followers. However, the center of 
strength of such a third party will not be the urban South so its 
appearance has only indirect cearing on the arguient. The majority 
of persons who find the racial sols of both major parties 
anathema to them are the rural, b 
supporters of the States' Rights 
packers of such a party if one i 
States' Righter Coleman Andrews men d to eke out 14 per cent of the 
vote in his native Richmond, the third party of 1956 secured only a 
ridiculously small support in such major centers as Memphis, Dallas, 
Houston, New Orleans, and Mcbiie. Presumably the prosperous urban 
Southerner, who is the mcst enthusiastic supporter of Republican 
presidential nominees, is a person who, while opposing integration, 
is more concerned with such orcblems as taxes, organized labor, and 
tne role of government in econoinic life. 


BCKDELT whites. They were the chief 
arty of 1946 and will be the chief 
launched in the future. Although 


In 1952 the Republicans poiied their highest percentages from 
the prosperous white urbanites. In 1956 this group remained loyal to 
Eisenhower, and they were jo?ned by about half cof their Negro neigh- 
bors. This new source of Repubiican strength may have been under- 
emphasized. Negroes are moving to the big cities of the South as 
well as to Chicago and Detroit, and in the southern city tney find 
fewest obstacles to ate Certainly, much of the Negro! Ss political 
future in the South will be in the cities. Several events since 1956 
might dispose Negroes tet Mig oward a Republican president and em- 
bitter them toward southern Democratic governors. If anything, a 
continued swing toward the honueiicas party is indicated. Yet the 
great change in Negro voting oreferences petween 1952 and 1956 
Suggests that here is an unstable vote, one unsure of where its best 
interests lie. Predictions about its future are hazardous. By con- 
trast, one can demonstrate a fairly consistent trend in the behavior 
of prosperous, urban whites. The urovan receptivity to the Republican 
party must not be associated merely with the year 5956 or even 1952. 


As far back as 1948 Thomas Dewey wes doing remarkably well in large 
Southern centers. Dallas Yaveresd nim with 37 per cent of its vote, 
Houston gave the sane nercentage, as did Cnarlotte. In Richmond it 
was 42 per cent. One has ts go dack to igé+ in Richmond to find a 
time when the Democratic nominee secured a majority of the vote. In 
Memphis and New Orleans ir, 1945 the figure was close to 24 per cent 
in Jacksorville it was 28; in Atlanta, 23. This urban Republicanism 


increased dramatically in 1952 and continued at approximately the 
same level in 1956. These two latter selections brought out the 
peculiar affinity to the Repurlican party of upper= -~income urbanites. 
Prosperous Southerners are now shoving the same political preferences 
aS their economic counterparts outside the South. Here one may see 
the abandonment of ancient Sa pep forged @ century ago and their 
reniacement py voting based on calculations of class advantage. Un- 
less the two parties abandon their recent policy orientation, one 
may predict the continuation of an imoressive amount of presidential 


17. The author's "The 1952 Presidential Election in the South" 
s 1955, Journal of Politics emphasizes the strength of 
he upper-income areas of the cities. 
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Republicanism among this groups An examination of southern election 

returns in 1960 and 1964 can vali disprove this thesis. Of 
course, no Republican nominee can be expected to have the Eisenhower 3 
appeal nor receive quite the same pagene cof support. However, if 

the Republicans elect a president, they will receive somewhat the 

same disproportionate degree of susporst from the cities and from the 
same areas within the cities. If the Republicans do not elect a 
president, they will iose support throughout the region, but the 
cities and the prosperous sections thereof will remain proportionately : 
the areas of strongest supvort for the ira end this degree of sup- | 
port will not drop to anything resembling the 1944 level. 
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LEADERSHIP AND ADMINISTRATION: 
COMPETING OR COMPLIMENTARY CONCEPTS? 


JAMES D. THOMPSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


Prepared for delivery at the 1958 Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, September 4-6, 1958.1 


Among students of administrative organizations at the “macro” level - 
that is, of organizations-in-the-round ~ the concept of leadership has not been 
avery central one in recent years, At the “micro” level of small group 
dynamics, leadership has continued to be a popular area for research, but to the 
rest of us the results frequently have seemed periphcral. 


Does the virtual absence of leadership, in the research literature, 
mean that socicty has evolved types of organizations in which “headship” is 
sufficient and leadership no longer is required? More likely, I think, is 
the hypothesis that lcadership docs occur in administrative organizations, and 
that there are both theoretical and research deficiencies which account for 
the absence of leadership in our descriptions cf administrative organizations. 


On the rescarch side there has becn some tendency to apply the term 
"leadership" to all behavior of those in administrative positions, thus making 
administrative behavior and leadership synonyzicus and obscuring the issue. 
From the students of small groups there has also been a great variety of 
definitions attached to the term lcadership in order to make possible the use 
of one or another research technique, and often with violence to the heart of 
the lcadership concept,2 


For understandable reasons rescarchers seldom observe administrative 
organizations through long periods of time, If leadership is an occasional 
phenomenon rather than a constant one in such organizations, it may not be 
observable during the time-samples we choose, Closely related to that possi- 
bility is the liklihood that leadership occurs most noticeably in the most 
complex organizations, and researchers by choice or necessity tend to work in 
simpler, more manageable systems. To the extent that this is truce, we may 
have over-generalized about life and behavior in large organizations, 


On the theoretical sice, one deficiency which may have blinded us to 

leadership phenomena is the ancient cistinction between policy and adminis- 
tration, which leaves organizational goals outsice the province of administration 
and treats the organization as a passive tool. From this point of view, 


lRoe helpful discussions curing the preparation of this paper, I am indebted 
to my colleagues, Peter B. Hammond, Buford H, Junker, and Arthur Tuden, at the 
University of Pittsburgh, 


2For an excellent overview of the several small-group approaches to leadership, 
See Cecil A, Gibb, “Leacership,” chapter 24 in Garcner Lindzey, ed., Handbook 
of Social Psychology, Vol. Il, Cambridges Adcison-Wesley Publishing Go. » 1954. 
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leadership is reserved for the policy-making body; and the most important ques- 
tions to be asked about administrative orgenizations center around cfficiency. 
Leadership by suvcrvisors may be important, byt thc importance remains attached 
to the supervisovty levei, Thus leadessiip in organizations is recognizce, but 
little thought is given to icacership orga:iznticns. 


Paralici results follow from the study of bureaucracy as defined by 
Max Weber. Hesre again cach membcy vf the orzganizaticn routinely anc mechanically 
carries out orcers in a stable ozgasization pvrsning a fixed goal that is never 
questionec, taAis pcint of view the important questions have to do with 
the clarity with wiich ¢cles are defanec anc the precision with which they are 
comected to ore anc*uer, 


One stream of theory, stemming from Barnard,3 has called explicit 
attention to tcacershis, While it has stimulated consicerablc interest among 
theorists anc writecs of texts, surprisixg:y little use has been mace of it in 
empirical rescarch at the macro levei.4 Tris will be ciscussec moze fully below, 


The remarks which follow will arguc that administrative organizations 
do require “leadership” as well as “heacship," in varying proportions anc at 
various times, anc that therefore “acmizistration” and "leadership" are over- 
lapping rather than competing concepts.- I hope to show also that recent cone 
ceptual cevelopments are equipping us with tocls to search out anc analyze 
leadership in acministrative >rganizations, anc that with these new tools it is 
possible to raise new anc significant qucstions. 


Working Definitions 


Precise, formal cefinitions of leadership and heacship are not necessary 
for purposes of this exposition, but we must have some bench marks for what is 
to follow, I suggest that there arc four elements in each of these terms as we 
commonly think of them, that three clements are common to leacership anc heace 
ship, but that the fourth provides the crucial basis for distinction, Elemcnts 
common to both includcs ; 


1. Presence of a group whose membcrs are in interaction with one 
another or are othcrwise intercepencent, 


2. Group movement toward or away from something external to it, 
thus eliminating thosc groups which are formec. only to provice 
collectively for the satisfaction of cesires or nceds of incividcual 
menbers,. 


Chester I, Barnarc, Functions of the Executive, Cambricge: Harvarc University 
Press, 1938, 


*Phitip Selznick's Leadership in Administration (Evanston, Il1,: Row, Peterson 
and Co,, 1957) has challenged us t look anew at the concept of leadership if 
We wish to understanc large organizations in action, His forceful presentation 
may Well join Barnarc*s Functions of the Executive anc Herbert Simon's 
Administrative Behavior as a lancmark. 


They cannot be treatec as synonyms, however, since leacership obviously occurs 
pin stoups which are not administrative organizations. 
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3. Choice by one member, or a portion of the membership, of goals 
for the group, thus climinating those situations in which group 
members pursue a common goal because of spontaneous unanimity. 


The fourth elemcnt - anc the critical one - is motivational, In the 

case Of leaccrship, the fourth element seems t> be clcction by group members to 

suc the cesignatec coal. Thus it rests on such motivational factors as 
Peatification atch the goal anc loyalty to the organization, In the case of 
headship, the fourth element scems to be compliance by group members with 
activities requirec by the goal. This appears to rest on such motivational 
factors as bedicnce, Ci scipline, or bargainec agreement. 

These concepts as cefinec above arc not unlike Barnard's cistinctions 
between the authority of power or position anc the authority of leacership. 
Barnarc starts with a concept of authority as ceriving from the consent of 
those subject to it anc cxisting only s» long as they remain able anc willing 
to submit to the necessitics of cooperative systems. For the incivicual 
committed to membership there exists a "zone of acceptance;” the authority of 
position ccfines which messages anc message-centers will be recognizec as 
authoritative, so long as the messages remain within that zone. But the 
authority of leacership, as Barnard secs it, is the strategic factor in coopera- 


tion, ~<a in attaining the conviction, willingness, anc commitment of 
members, 


EMERGING CONCEPTS 
The ideas with which we undertake research have much to co with the 
tichness of our observations. I belicve we are emcrging from an era of rela~ 
tive poverty, but that the change has come about so gracually that we have not 
yet realizec the full significance anc power of our treasury of concepts. In 
this section I woulc like to discuss three variables which carlier contained 
mly polar extremes, or blacks anc whites, but which have gracually been con- 
vertec into continuous, or shacdec, variables. I think they may combine to give 
us rather powerful new foci for rescarch into complex organizations, their leacer- 
ship, anc their administration. 


Organization as a Variable 


For centuries it has been customary to think of organizations as 
Ciffering, The acacemic community has adopted the cefinitions of practitioners 
and has developed separate cCucational programs arounc business firms, public 
agencies, hospitals, schools, etc.7 


More recently Barnarc, Simon, anc others have challengec the olc 
Classifications by emphasizing the similarities of organizational funcamentals - 
the elements common to all of these types. The result has been general acceptance 


Sn Functions of the zxecutive, op. cit. pp. 173 ff. 


Differences among these are inescapable anc, for the practitioner, meaningful. 
Categories useful for action may or may not be the most meaningful for research, 
ver, and our reliance on the practitioner as the authority has slowec the 
March for other ways of viewing organizations, However useful the concepts of 

Mtactitioners, they ncver represcnt the totality of experience. 
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of the notion that organizations are cifferent in some respects but similar in 
others. A still more recent reoricntation is that organizations which are in 
fact ciffcrent from one another nevertheless can be comparec. 


Thus we have arrivec at the point where we are looking for variables 
present in all organizations but ciffering in amount or cegree from one organiza- 
tion to another. This is a very different matter from classifying organizations 
as public or private, profit-seeking or service orientec. 


Take, for example, the “zone of acceptance.” Uncoubtecly it varies 
from one organization to anothcr because of ciffercnt weights or combinations 
of factors which affect zones of acceptance, But what kinds of behavior are 
included and excluccc, anc how are the limits cefinec? 


Bates anc I have suggestec. elsewhere that the goais® of the organizae 
tion dictate the technology? it can use, anc this in turn has much to co with 
the wicth anc content of the zone of acceptance. Bricfly, here are some of 
the possibilities. 


It appcars that an important variable Cistinguishine various types of 
organizations is the extent to which the technolozy is lodgec in human as 
contrastec with non-human resources, For the sake of simplicity, I will refer 
to this as the ratio of mechanization to professionalization. When this ratio 
is high anc the organization relies heavily on mechanical aspects of the 
technology, machine requirements serve as the basis for authority, Individual 
members know, when they join the organization or as soon as they have been 
traincc, approximately what the machine will cemanc of them. Authority ex- 
ercisec over them by persons highcr in the hicrarchy tends to be restrictec to 
insuring Ciscipline to the machine requirement. Since the technology is a 
major factor governing members* behavior, anc since the technology is relatively 
Stancardizec, the zone of acceptance is seldom challengec, once the incivicual 
is committed to membership. In this kinc of organization, therefore, consent 
regarding caily 2pcrations neccs to be won only infrequently as, for example, 
when a new sect of machines is installed anc there is “resistance to tcchnor 
logical change.“ 


When the ratio of mechanization to profcssionalization is low, however, 
anc the organization relics heavily on the skills anc jucgments of its members, 
the story is cifferent. The bases for Cecision anc action are no longer lodged 
in the external, impersonal machine, but rather are locgec as internalizec 
forms in the pcrson of the member, Discipline, compliance, anc authority take 
Om personal overtones in this kinc of organizations; zones of acceptance may be 


8James D. Thompson anc Frecerick L, Bates, “Technology, Organization anc 
Acninistration,” Acministrative Scicnce Quarterly, Vol. 2 (December 1957), 
325-343, By goals we mean thc services or procucts an organization seeks to 
Provide for othcr parts of the society, This is not to be confused with the 
motives of organization members, Whatever their motives, the organization must 
Contribute something to merit support from outsice., The Cetermination of such 
G0als goes a long way towarc. cefining the technology which is appropriate, 


We are using the term technolovy in its broac scnse as an integratec system 
%f techniques, whether manual, mental, or machine, 
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rather narrow; anc consent may have to be won quite frequently. 


Thus the tind of technology used by an organization has a bearing on 
the wicth anc content of members’* zones of acceptance, anc hence on the organiza- 
tion's ability to rely on heacship anc compliance, or leacership anc icentifi- 
cation. 


A closely relatec aspect of technology is the cegree of heterogencity 
of member skills required, Every complex organization Cistinguishes 
among Classes, grades, or types of members, both hicrarchically anc functionally. 
These Cistinctions have the acvantage of Gelimiting spheres of attention anc 
concern anc thereby increasing the Cevelopment of spccializec skills. But these 
distinctions also provice bases for comparison. Members of each category can 
examine their incuccments/contributions ratios;, compare with membegs of other 
categories, anc craw conclusions about cquity or fairness. The more categorics, 
the more comparisons possible, 


Technical progress has for centuries becn closely associatec with the 
sub-Civisicn anc spccialization of activities, With rare exceptions, each 
technical acvance has introduced new anc finer bases for cifferentiation of 
behavior. This has been as truce of acvancement in the profcssional areas as 
in machine areas - as the history of the acacemic Cisciplines well illustrates. 
With these increasing sub-Civisions there appears also increasing iccntification 
with sub-goals, anc the familiar problems associatec with "the good of the 
whole” rather than its separate parts.11 


Variations in technology thus are associatec with the amount of hetero- 
geneity of activity in cifferent organizations - or in the same organization 
through time. Differcnces in the number anc nature of the groups to be ad- 
ninistcrec uncoubtecly have bearing on the kinc of acministration required, 


hence on the organization's neecs for compliance anc heacship, or icentification 
and leacership. 


A thirc aspect of the technology is the nature of integration requirec, 
One technology may permit compartmentalization of effort so that each individual 
of group within the organization becomes relatively autonomous, Another 
technology may require sequential Cepencence, with each incivicual or group re- 
teiving the procuct of a prececing unit, accing an increment, anc passing its 
results to another unit in chain fashion, Still a thirc technology may require 


mat members of organizations co suffer “relative Ceprivations" is well 
illustratec. in thc military case. Thc concept is introducec anc amply illus- 
trated in The American Soldier, Vol. I (Ac justmcnt During Army Lifc) by S.A. 
Stouffer, E.A, Suchman, L.C. DeVinncy, S.A. Star, anc R.M, Williams, Jr. 


Um, new field of operations research has also been caught up in this prob- 
lem, It has tacklec problems of sub-optimization with relative succcss, but 
had trouble with ovcrall optimizing. For a ciscussion of this problem 
sce Charles J. Hitch, "Sub-optimization in Operations Problems," Journal of 


the Qerations Research Society of America, Vol, I (May 1953), 87-99. 
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the constant collaboration of cifferentiatec specialists,12 


An organization may be very heterogencous without requiring much inter- 
action among its several parts, This woulc be particularly true of the organiza- 
tion with a high ratio of mechanization to professionalization, or with multiple, 
¢iscrete goals. There the flow of activity may be arrangec so that the net 
result of each group is not Cepencent upon another. Even the organization with 
heavy Cependence on professional activities may be able t> segregate these 
activities, as the college cividccs its departments. The zones of acceptance 
may be cifferent for each group, but the organization may ceal more or less 
separately with each, Where the goal anc the relatec technology call, however, 
for the integration of effort through the intcraction of cifferent professional 
specialists, the zones of acceptance are subject to frequent challenge. This 
would be truc, for example, of the college which attemptec to provice integrated, 
multiecisciplinary courses. Here an important aspect of acministration is the 
existence of multiple groups vis a vis one another, The frequent failure of 
inter-cisciplinary efforts to rise above a lowest common Cenominator anc reach 
a creative level is evicence, I think, that heacship without leacership is not 
enough for this kinc of situation, 


Thus by Cictating the kincs of intcgration requirec. of an organiza~ 
tion’s parts, technology again helps shape the kincs of problems facec by 
acministrators, This uncoubtecly has a bearing on the kincs of occasions anc 
the frequencics with which heacship anc leacership must be exercisec, 


The Situation as a Variable 


One of the conclusions emerging from small-group stucies which has 
Spillec over into the macro area is that the leacership situation has as much 
to do with leacership as co the traits of the incividual in a position of 
leadership, The tencency of stucents of acministration has been not only to 
accept that conclusion from small group research, but also to accept without 
critical scrutiny the secondary concepts usec to define "the situation” in 
small group terms, i.e., in terms of a limited number of indcivicuals unitec in 
direct interaction, Most small-group research is concuctec uncer rather rigorous 
sets of restraints, anc there scems no reason why the stucent of larger organiza- 
tions must confine his attention to the limited number of items allowec to vary 
in the laboratory. 


Here again I think there has been a reorientation of thinking which may 
lead in quite new cirections. The change has been to shift attention from the 
Situation of the leacer vis a vis other members of the organization to focus on 
the situation of the organization vis a vis the largcr worlc. This prepares us 
to look for concepts which cescribe "larger worlcs” in meaningful ways anc 
Which will permit comparison of organizational environments in terms of "more 
or less," rather to contrast organizations as orientec. to the market place 
orientec towarc a legislature. 


Perhaps more than any other social science Cciscipline, political 


1 

*TMhese Cistinctions among types of integration were first callec. to my atten- 
tion by Frecerick L. Bates in informal memoranda in 1953, For recent empirical 
evidence that the cistinctions can be important see William R, Dill, “Environ- 


ment as an Influence on Managerial Autonomy,” Acministrative Science Quarterly, 
L(March 1958), 409-443. 
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science is aware of the importance of organizational environment. This concern 
is reflectec. by the significance to the ciscipline of such structural concepts 
as pressure group, interest group, constituency, anc clientele, and such process 
concepts as bargaining anc cooptation, ; 


These very real environmental forces uncoubtecly affect the course an 
organization takes, as well as its rate of progress towarc its goals. Admin- 
istrators of governmental agencics are not alone in having to responc to outsice 
forces. Busincss firms have customers anc markets, competitors, suppliers, anc 
regulatory agencies to think about, Churches must considcr as well as alter the 
convictions of parishioners, Universities must think of stucents, parents, 
alumni, Conors, anc. governmental units as well as the acaccmic “market,"13 


If leacership incluccs choosing a cirection anc winning internal support 
for it, then mocifications in Cirection brought about by environmental pressures 
must call for new exercise of leaccrship, T» the extent that organization 
members have convictions about “proper” goais anc “respectable” company, bargaine 
ing or cooptation may easily violate zones of acceptance. 


This seems rcal enouzh, but I co not think we have cevelopec acequate 
general concepts for cealinz with cnvironments from the organizational stanc- 
point, anc. hence we have no systematic way of cealins with variations in acmin- 
istrative requirements causcc by variations in environments, I will suggest 
three kincs of variables anc their possible acvantages. 


One way of Cistinguishing among organizations, whether governmental, 
business, volunteer, or otherwise, is in terms of the heterogeneity of the 
environment, I am not speaking, necessarily, of the total community or society, 
but of those parts of the total social setting which are not incifferent to the 
organization, The more competing interests the organization faces, the more 
its acministrators are circumscribec in presenting the organization to the 
world, anc presumably the morc cifficult it is to maintain the willing participa- 
tion of other members of the organization. Thus wc might finc lcacership less 
frequently excrciscc in the organization with a comfortable, relatively homo- 
geneous environment than in the organization facing many anc constant pressurcs 
from a varicty of sources, Or pcrhaps the leacership problem in the organization 
facing a heterogencous, Cemancing environment centcrs on winning icentification 
with shifting goals, while the lcacership neccec in the organization facing a 
comfortable environment is to forestall apathy by winning increased commitment 
to stable goals. 


In any event the numbcr anc civersity of cutsice interests uncoubtecly 
affect the problems acministrators face in obtaining anc maintaining members* 
Compliance anc commitment. Hence cnvironmental heterogencity has a bearing on 
Ceman’s for headship anc for leacership. 


A seconc important variable with which to sort organizations sut is the 
amount of cistinctiveness posscssec by the organization in relation to its 


Ror @ recent attempt to acc some system to consiccration vf this topic, 

se James D, Thompson anc William J. McEwen, "Organizational Goals anc. Environ- 
ments Goal-Setting as an Interaction Process,” American Sociological Revicw, 
Yol, 23 (February 1958), 23-31. 
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environment, The organization with a unique anc important role in the community 
or society - for example a hospital - is likely to enjoy appreciation anc respect 
by the environment anc thereby have members icentification anc loyalty reinforced 
from outsice, The organization which is an uncistinguishec unit among a large 
number of similar organizations probably mgst rely more on internal arrangements 
to provice motivational forces. 


Distinctive organizations may be cifferentiatcc from their environments 
on at least two bases: technological skills or bclicfs, Whereas the organiza- 
tion possessing neither Of these Cistinctive characteristics may suffer from 
environmental incifference, the problems of Cistinctive organizations will vary 
cepencing on the basis 2f their cistinctiveness, The bclicf-basec sect, for 
example, must maintain homoscneity of belicfs by stressing their primacy over 
potentially cisrupting cifferences basec. on ace, sex, ethnic origin, economic 
- status, ctc, In this case the important environmental characteristic may not 
be appreciation or respect, but a sense of conflict or struggle between the 
organization anc its environment. 


Thus it appears that the amount anc nature of contrast between the 
organization anc. its environment are important in determining the kinds of 
problems posec. for acministrators in maintaining anc motivating membership, hence 
in determining the approximate occasions for headship or leacership. 


In accition to (1) contrast or cistinctivencss, anc (2) environmental 
heterogencity, there is the variable of organizational exposure to environment, 
Under some conditions, at least, constant exposure of members tends to erode 
their icentification with the organization. Apparently this is especially truc 
when organization members are constantly in interaction with the same groups 
outsice the organization, anc less true whcn members face a steacy stream of 
Clients or customers or suppliers on a one-visit basis. The frequency anc 
tegularity of intcraction with intcrestec non-members must have a bearing on 
members* icentifications anc. hence on willineness to follow acministrative 
leadership. 


Similarly, the proportion of members exposec may vary from organization 
to organization anc make a cifference in the amount anc kinc of leacership 
behavior requirec, Wherc exposure pulls members* loyaities in cifferent 
directions, the problem of maintaining membership anc icentification ‘is: not 
the same as in those organizations wherc the conflicting cemands anc intercsts 
are focusec on a few acministrators anc largcly rosolvec before being translated 
into programs anc communicatec. to other members, 


Decicing Man as a Variable 


As Simon has pointec out!4members of each hierarchical level in an 
ganization are expectec to make Cecisions within the bounds of premises. 
¢stablishcc by menbers at higher levels, Much of our theoretical literature 
assumes that hichcr levels are the only sources of premises cmployec in organi- 
tational cecisions anc. that within the confines of those premises, incivicuals 
am groups seck maximum output or payoff. 


Mierbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior, New York: The Macmillan Co,, 1957. 
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This assumption frequently is attackec as assuming rationality on the 
part of irrational man, Simon more recently has given us another powerful tool 
in the concept of decision-making man as a satisfier rather than a maximizer,15 
This important reorientation immeciately removes the basis for the ancient 
argument about man being either rational or irrational. But removing that 
trap, it permits us to raise questions about stancarcs of satisfactoriness anc 
their sources, anc hence to consicer those stancards as continuous variabics 
rather than Cichotomous ones, 


It woulc be a scrious mistake to assume that the concept of man as a 
satisficr rathcr than maximizer applics only to incivicuals in lower levels of 
organizations, Acministrators of whatever rank are human, too, Nevertheless it 

seems that leacership or heacship at times requircs raising or altering standcarcs 
of satisfactoriness, thus acquiring cifferent or more intcnse commitment of 
members, If the stancarcs to which members rcfer in Cctermining satisfactoriness 
vary, the following scem to bc important Cctcrminants of those stancarcs, 


The cegrece to which cmpirical refcrrents rather than social rcferrentsl® 
are available probably is important in Cctcrnmining thc clarity anc the level of 
satisfactoriness to be employec by organization members in making Cecisions, 
Where premises or stancarcs can be expresse¢c in terms of quantity anc measurable 
quality, groups probably tenc to be uniform in accepting or rejecting such 
stancarc's anc in applying them, Where these premises or stancarcs are expressec 
in terms of social jucgments anc values, consensus may be more cifficult to 
achieve anc. more vulnerable to fluctuation. 


It may well be that organizations lacking cmpirical refcerrents Cirectly 
telatec to their goals have particularly cifficult acministrative problems in 
this respect, In a society which clorifics measurement, there may be a tencency 
for organizational membcrs t» substitute quantifiable incices for more cifficult 
jucgments, The faculty member may jucge or be judgec in terms of number of 
papers publishec, stucent-hours taught, anc grace averages, all of which can be 
quantifiecs; anc the administrative problem may_then be to maintain primary 
attention on quality of teaching anc research,1? 


The cegrec of empiricalness of stancarcs available to the organization 
thus seems related to problems of compliance anc motivation, anc hence to the 
needs for heacship and for leacership. 


A second variable which appears to be important in cetermining levels 
of satisfactoriness is the extcnt to which stancards of refcrence are external 


Herbert A. Simon, Models of Man, New Yorks John Wiley and Sons, Inc,, 1957. 
See especially chapters 14 and 15, 


SRor theoretical anc empirical work on opinion valication by reference to 


“physical” or "social" reality, sce Leon Festinger, et al, Theory anc Experiment 
in Social Communication. Ann Arbors Research Center for Group Dynamics, Univer- 


sity of Michigan, 1950. 


Ror an enlightening study of the interplay bctwecn stancarcs anc. behavior, see 


ter M, Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, Chicago: University of Chicago 
®tess, 1955, 
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to the organization, There is likely to be a relationship between the ratio of 
mechanization to professionalization, on the one hanc, anc the cxtent to which 


internal stancarcs are possible anc available, The highly professionalizec 
organization automatically acquires in its membcrs certain sets of professional 
norms which cefine what is permissible or legitimate behavior anc what is not. 
The juccments of professional colleagues scattcrec nation-wice may be as 
effective in ceterminins stancarcs in the professional organization as are 
official pronouncements of higher echelons.4 


When stancarcs are internal to the organization, or are inherent in its 
technology, satisfactoriness may tenc to be jucgec in relation to past accomplish- 
ment or prececent, whercas whcn stancarcs are external to the organization 
attention is less likely to be orientec to the past anc more likcly to be cast 
in terms of opportunity. 


Whatcver the facts of these relationships, it appears that the internal 
or external nature of stancarcs have bearing on the kincs of motivation problems 
faced by the organization, anc hence on qucstions of leacership anc. heacship, 


A thirc variable which affects levels of stancarcs for organization 
members is time perspective. Conceivably two organizations with similar goals, 
technologies, anc environmental settings coulc 2 in Civergent ways - or 
unequal cistances in the same circction - with variations in time perspectives 
prevailing in them, The ruccerless opportunism of organizations lacking long- 
ftange objectives has been cemonstratec repeatecly, If two or more alternatives 
are satisfactory for an immcciate objective but have quite cifferent implica- 
tions for the extencec future, the cefining of time perspectives may be an 
important acministrative problcm. 


Another aspect of time perspective is the frequency with which an 
organization achieves Cemonstrable accomplishment, The stancby organization, or 
the group whose projects are few anc long-term may be making significant 
progress without receiving cvicence of progress. Problems of morale are likcly 


to be more extensive in such an organization than in one which receives frequent 
proof that its efforts are paying off, 


Thus it appcars that members* perspectives of relevant time are im- 
portant in Cetermining the kincs of problems posec for the acministrator, anc 
hence have a bearing on leacership and heacship. 


In this section I have tried to sugrest how three variables - technology, 
environment, anc cecision-stancarcs - may differ from organization to organiza- 
tion with changing consequences for acministration, The variables sketchec. above 
btovice ways of Cistinguishing bctween organizations anc their administrative 
problems which co not cepenc on the usual cistinctions between business, govern- 
ment, military, ctc,.3 they may be as useful for comparing hospitals, universities, 
an’ factories, For purposes of emphasis I have illustratec these variables 
with extreme cases, but I think it is possible to think of each variable as 


Reference group theory, anc research based on it, are relevant in this connec- 
tion, For a recent stucy in the setting of highcr ecucation, see Alvin W, 
Goulcner , "“Cosmopolitans anc. Locals: Towarc an Analysis of Latent Social Roles,” 


Tanistestive Science Quarterly, Vol. 2 (December 1957), 281-306, anc Vol, 2 
1958 444-480. 
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having gracations, and perhaps it is even possibic to think of measuring these 
variables well enough to rank various organizations in terms of them, 


BLENDS OF HEADSHIP AND LEADERSHIP? 


The evicence seems clear that even in those informal groups which have 
no written by-laws, tables of organization, or officcrs, leadership is not 
exercisec constantly. Clearly, in the acministrative organization, prescribed 
anc informal patterns carry much of the Cay-t»-cay activity. Operating within 
a framework of authority anc expectations which have been generally accepted 
by members, administrative officers may make cecisions about goals anc programs 
which neithcr violatc the willinesness of members nor challenge their personal 


commitment to organizational goals, Within this same framework, acministrative 


“controls” in the form of stancarcs anc of procecures for measuring performance 
against them may be manipulatec cffcectively. 


Leacership is not a complete substitute for hcadship. It is inconceivable 
that our complex organizations coulc opcrate if every mocification in goals, every 


elaboration of technology, every response to cnvironmental pressure hac to be 
prececec by a membership votc. Acministrative organizations are possible only 
because they can cstablish some regularity of expectations regarcing what 
inducements anc what contributions will be exchangec in the future, Within 
this general area of unccrstancing, heacship is possible anc oftcn necessary, 


Presumably, however, there are critical periocs in the life of every 
organization, when racical changes occur in the basic variables, It seems 
reasonable to believe that serious changes may call for leacership rather than 
headship, There may als> be times in the life of an organization when gracual 
changes are occurring in such small increments as to go unnoticec, anc when 


leadership rather than heacship is neccssary to shock anc reorient organization 
nembers, 


It thus scems likely that every organization faces some situations for 
which headship is essential, anc othcr situations for which lcacership is 
necessary. It is equally plausible that cvery organization faces situations 
for which leacership anc headship are altcrnatives. The proportions will vary, 
I think, with the values of the types of variables cescribec above, anc hence 
will vary from time to time within a given organization. 


The "cure”® for an apathctic organization, for example, might be 
achicvec. through charisma on the part of an acministrator, or by placing the 
Organization in a more challenging or threatening cnvironment, or by house- 
Cleaning anc. rcplaccment of personnel, or by the cceliberate creation of conflict 
ow” Competition among parts of the organization, 


In the highly profcssionalizec, heterosencous organization requiring 
CMsicerable integration of effort, the several groups are likely to cevelop 
Giffering interpretations of goals anc inconsistent cxpcctations of one 
another with respcct to goals. Pcrhaps heacship may control the behavior of 
Sich groups within limits, or cstablish ccpartments or Civisions with spcecializec 
&xposuress but lcacership may provice a positive push to counteract ciffercnces 
Without recucing or sacrificing the integration of the organization, 


The organization with long-range goals anc with both organizational 
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anc environmental heterogeneity may cevelop extreme caution regarcing short-run 
alternatives. In such a situation heacship may result in a choice of a course 
of action anc the establishment of controls anc. measurement, but leacership may 
provide bolcness anc enthusiasm without these mcasures, 


There is a wice range of combinations, conceivably, where ciffering 
proportions of heacship anc leacership are possible anc likely. This line of 
reasoning leacs to a number of questions of potential significance, 


Ones A gooc case can be mace for the contcntion that acministration 
in our society and era tends to emphasize heacship over leacership. Schoolec 
in "scientific management,” obsessec with tests anc measurements, preoccupicc 
with the minimization of conflict throuch “human relations," anc reinforcec. by 
@ population which has acceptec formal organization as necessary, acministrative 
organizations in our society may scck out for acministrative positions those 
who exhibit heacship abilities anc. who tenc to use those in preference to 
exercising leacership. If heacship becomes a Cominant orientation anc is exer- 
cisecd not only in those cases where it is necessary but also whenever it can be 
electec over leacership as an alternative, is it not possible that leacership 


abilitics will atrophy to the point where they are no longer available for those 
Situations which require them? 


Twos To argue that in some situations leacership anc heacship provice 
equally acceptable solutions is not necessarily to say that the total outcomes 
of the alternatives will be the same, Sicc-cffcects or unanticipatec conse- 
quences may be cifferent. If the specific cifficulty can be solvec by either 
approach but the “costs” in terms of other cffects are cifferent, may not auto- 


matic reliance on one approach acc up over time to a major Cifference in out- 
comes? 


Threcs: The organization which grows up unccr a strong leader frequently 
finds, on his passing, that it has ncithcr leacership nor heacship to fall back 
on, It flouncers with its acministration, The few stucics of executive or 
administrative successionl9 sugscst that the transfer of acministration may be 
a significant point at which precccents are establishec, Are there relation- 
Ships between the ways in which new acministrators “take over" anc their later 
Sportunities to exercise leacership? 


STMMARY 


I have argucc. that leadership as well as heacship is requirec in 
acministrative organizations, but that the proportions of headship anc leacer- 
Ship will vary. I have also triec to illustrate some types of variables which 
will cetermine when leacership is requirec, anc to suggest that there may be 
arrange of situations when eithcr leadership or heac.ship may provice acceptable 
Solutions, I hope this paper has incicatec how significant reoricntations in 
our concepts may leac us to significant questions anc ultimately to greater 
unerstanding of lcacership anc its place in acministration,. 


a example, Alvin W, Gouldner, Patterns of Incustrial Bureaucracy. Glencoe, 
Tll,s: The Free Press, 1954; anc Chris Argyris, Executive Leadership. New 
Yorks Harper anc. Brothers, 1953. 
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A FUNCTIONAL CONCEPTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL PARTY 


by David B, Truman 
Columbia University 


Prepared for delivery at the 54th Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, St. Louis, Missouri, Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, September 4-6, 1958. 


Treatment of the congressional party in the literature of 
American politics presents certain anomalies. Acknowledged, at 
least by implication, as the product of a heterogeneous society 
that is governed by a federal system whose legislative branch at 
the national level continues to display a vigorous bicameralisn, 
it is often "understood," if not judged, by what it is not, namely, 
the product of a homogeneous society that is governed by a unitary 
system of cabinet leadership in what amounts to a unicameral legis- 
lature. It is, in other words, often not understood for what it is 
but condemned for failing to be what it is not. 1 

1 


The research of which this paper is a partial summary was an 
attempt, primarily through the analysis of roll calls, to arrive at 
@ conception of the congressional party in its own terms, of the 
roles of the leaders of the parties in both chambers, and of the 
place of both in the inclusive scheme of national government, The 
votes analyzed were those of the 81st Congress (1949-50). Although 
the data from these votes were supplemented extensively by inter- 
views with participants in this and subsequent Congresses, the 
study was essentially a case analysis and involved most of the 
limitations inherent in that approach, The essential technique 
was a modified Rice-Beyle bloc analysis, by means of which frequencies 
of agreement between pairs of party members on selected series of 
roll calls in both sessions of both houses were used to identify 
the structure of voting in the two parties and to indicate features 
of the behavior of the formal party leaders. 


I 


In the simplest and most general terms, the evidence of the 
study indicates that the congressional party has reality as a group, 
has a determinate behavioral structure; that within the limits of 
the legislative party's distinctive characteristics as a group, 
this structure in both houses is focused upon the roles of the 
principal elective leaders (chiefly the Floor Leaders); that these 
leaders and hence also the parties in the two houses achieve their 
full function when they are based on majorities in the Congress of 
the same persuasion as the President; that there is a functional 
interdependence between the majority leaders in Congress and a 
President of the same party; and that the congressional parties 
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and their leaders are of limited significance when the President 

is tied to a congressional minority, or when the majority on Capitol 
Hill is truncated (i.e., is not of the President's party), or when 
the congressional party is “out of power" at both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, 


An integrated conception of the congressional party is suggested 
in particular by three lines of evidence appearing throughout the 
study. In the first place, the minority party in both House and 
Senate showed a more fluid and fragmented bloc structure than the 
. majority, almost regardless of their relative cohesion and regardless 
- of the frequency with which members' preferences were recorded. That 
es is, the minority's structure tended to shift, not quite from issue 
to issue, but from one cluster of votes to another. In both chambers 
there were generally more Republican blocs than Democratic, wings and 
splinters of the central structure that could only reflect more varied 
lines of cleavage within the Republican party in this Congress. The 
mirority's structura]. fluidity was also shown, especially in the 
Senate, by lower rates of agreement between the Republican Floor 
Leaders and the Whips (Wherry and Saltonstall in the Senate; Martin 
and Arends in the House). Possibly this was an indication of differences 
in party practice; to some extent, certainly in the Senate, it was a 
reflection of personal differences in attitude; but presumably this 
kind of disagreement was also less awkward, less embarrassing for the 
leadership of a party in the minority both in Congress and in the 
White House than it would have been for the majority. On the minority 
Side the evidence also indicated much less accommodation between the 
Floor Leaders and the individual seniority leaders than was the case 
among the majority. This was also true of the relations between the 
ranking minority members of the committees and the men who might be 
regarded as alternative leaders on the Republican side, Senator Taft 
and Representative Halleck. Fluidity in the House minority structure 
was also suggested by the fact that there was a low correlation between 
the lists of men who most frequently agreed with the minority Floor 
Leader on the votes in the two sessions, 


These and other indications of fluidity in the voting structure 
of the minority are important because they signify a relative lack 
of program, a@ comparatively unstable policy posture, which may be 
characteristic of the minority congressional party. 


In the second place, in both parties, though again with differences 
between them, the relations between the principal elective leaders and 
the seniority leaders, as revealed in their voting, showed a tendency 
toward specialization which underscored the pivotal position of these 
elective leaders in the voting structure of the parties. That is, 
although the seniority leaders (chairmen and ranking minority members 
of the standing committees) in neither party operated as a collegial 
body, as individuals they and the Floor Leaders tended to agree on 
votes concerning measures reported by the seniority leaders' committees. 
Their relations as leaders apparently were specialized along particular 
substantive lines rather than generalized over the whole range of 
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matters voted upon in the chambers. Especially on the majority 
side, these data pointed toward a selective accommodation between 
the Floor Leader and the ranking member of a standing committee, 
not on all affairs of the chamber, but at those points of peculiar 
consequence to the performance of the legislative party, the legis- 
lation assigned to the seniority leader's committee. 


Since the relations between Floor Leaders and seniority leaders 
were close to the heart of any approximation of a legislative party 
program, they inevitably reflected the more coherent voting structure 
of the majority and the looser corresponding pattern among the minority. 
In both Senate and House the Minority Leaders displayed much less dis- 
position than the Majority Leaders toward accommodation with seniority 
leaders from opposing wings of the party's voting structure on roll 
calls growing out of the projects of their committees. Their rates of 
disagreement on these votes were consistently higher than those on 
the majority side. Though these contrasts of course reflected in 
part the personal chazacteristics of the Minority Leaders, especially 
in the case of Senator Wherry, they were so nearly duplicated by the 
behavior of likely alternative leaders, such as Senator Taft and 
Representative Halleck, that obviously more was involved than these 
individual peculiarities. The Minority Leader's role in this setting 
apparently did not require or did not permit the degree of accommodation 
evident on the majority side. 


In the third place, despite sharp divisions within each of the 
legislative parties and differences in the leaders' behavior, between 
the parties there were clear divergences of central tendency on 
matters of substantive policy. Above divisions and coalitions there 
was @ persistent cleavage between the parties that distinguished the 
policy preferences of most Republicans from those of most Democrats. 
These inter-party differences were revealed primarily in behavior on 
roll calls that were classified as Administration support votes .2 
Table 1 summarizes these data for the first session of the Senate. 


Table 1 
Interparty Differences: Distribution of Republican and Democratic 


Senators According to Mean Administrative Support Scores, 81st Congress, 
lst Session 


Mean Administration Democratic Republican 
Support Score Senators Senators 
High 46 
Medium 9 11 
Low 1 25 


* The total number of Senators classified in this table exceeds 96 be- 
cause some men are included who served for only part of the session. 
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Data for the second session and for both sessions in the House show 

the same pattern, These distributions amply testify to the possibility 
of bipartisan or coalition voting on these roll calls, but they show 
even more strikingly that the centers of gravity of the ty? parties 
were not only distinguishable but consistently different.—' It is 
worth noting, moreover, that the most anti-Administration Democratic 
Senator, Byrd of Virginia, had a mean score in both sessions equivalent 
to the modal Republican score. Correspondingly, the most pro-Admini- 
stration Republican Senators, Morse of Oregon and Smith of New Jersey, 
had mean scores identical with those most commonly registered by the 
Democrats. 


One major implication of these three lines of evidence-~-the 
relative fluidity of the minority party's voting structure, the 
specialized relations between the principal elective leaders and 
the seniority leaders, and the indications of a persistent partisan- 
ship--is that the voting structure of both parties was focused upon 
one or a pair of positions: the Floor Leaders, joined at times, 
particularly on the Democratic side, by the Whips and, among the 
House Democrats, impliedly by the Speaker. Other men in both houses 
may, for limited periods and for restricted purposes, have exercised 
initiative in matters of policy and almost certainly were dominant 
from time to time, but no other identifiable role was as continuously 
pivotal. Challenges, as expected, seem to have come most typically 
from the seniority leaders, but when the Leader and the ranking 
comnittes member were opposed, a majority of the party and a majority 
of the party's contingent on the affected committee more often than 
not went along with the Floor Leader. Formal and informal leadership 
were not always identical, but if the congressional party had a focus 
at all, it was upon the Floor Leader, 


But there were differences between the majority and minority 
parties in the degree to which these roles were central and pivotal. 
Their positions in the bloc structures and other aspects of their 
behavior indicated that both tended to be middlemen. On the minority 
side, however, the Floor Leaders more often voted in opposition to the 
seniority leaders and were less likely to carry with them a majority 
of their associates in the party or on the affected committee, In 
general, the minority Floor Leaders seem to have been less consistently 
a@ source of voting cues for their party associates, both of the rank 
and file and among the other elective leaders. The Minority Leaders' 
roles, in short, showed fewer consistent program characteristics. 


The chief implication of these lines of evidence, however, lies 
in another direction. Why, given the pivotal character of the Leaders’ 
roles on both sides of the aisle, should these differences between the 
parties have appeared so consistently? What was there about the majority 
party that made its structure more coherent and its leaders more central 
in the party's performance? No single, categoric answer to these 
questions is satisfactory, and none can be offered without concern for 
the fortuitous effects of setting, skill, and personality. Nevertheless, 
One cannot escape the inference that without the initiatives and the 
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known program preferences of a President from the same electoral 
party the distinctive features of the majority congressional party and 
its elective leaders would not have existed or would have appeared 
only in greatly modified form. 


As noted earlier, analysis of the relations between the Majority 
Leader and the individual Democratic seniority leaders indicated a 
tendency, frequently apparent even when the committee chairmen was 
associated with a dissident wing of the party, toward accommodation 
on votes concerning measures handled by a chairman's committee. This 
implies that such adjustment occurred along the lines of a progran, 
one of special consequence to the performance of the majority legis- 
lative party. 


Whence the program? If it was indeed the case that the initiatives 
and known preferences of the President produced the distinguishing 
characteristics of the majority congressional party, then those pre- 
ferences must have formed the core of the selective, specialized 
agreements between the Majority Leaders and the committee chairmen. 

The data indicate that this was indeed the case in both House and 
Senate. Although the rate of Leader-chairman agreement was fairly 
high on all votes concerning measures reported by the several committees, 
it was higher on those that were classifiable as Administration support 
votes. The general pattern did not apply uniformly to all of the 
chairmen, of course, but, particularly in the Senate, if agreement 
occurred between the Majority Leader and a chairman from the dissenting 
wing of the party, such as George (Finance), Johnston of South Carolina 
(Pest Office and Civil Service), or McCarran (Judiciary), it was most 
likely that the roll call involved would be one classified as an 
Administration support vote. 


What of the minority? Did this same presidential "program" 
also draw together the principal elective leaders and the individual 
seniority leaders on the minority side? The data indicate that it did 
not, Especially in the Senate both Mincrity Leader Wherry and Senator 
Taft were more likely to agree with the Republican seniority leaders 
on other votes dealing with committee measures than on Administration 
support votes. In the House the pattern of agreements between Minority 
Leader Martin and the Republican seniority leaders was more like that 
on the Democratic side but at a lower level. The preferences of a 
majority President thus seem to have supplied no reliable basis for 
coherence among the leaders of the legislative minority. 


IIT 


Generalized in the baldest terms, these data demonstrate that 
the “program” of the President had a centripetal effect upon the 
majority congressional parties that gave coherence to their leader- 
ship structures and meaning to tre roles of the leaders, especially 
those in the principal “elective” positions. In other words, and 
somewhat more extreme ones, the Democratic majority parties in the 
Congress worked as groups because of and in response to the initiatives 
of a Democratic Administration. 
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This conclusion, given the complexity and the crudity of the 
underlying data, calls for some qualification, What, precisely, is 
the nature of the relations implied by the data? Do they mean more, 
for example, than the familiar characterization of the Presidency as 
involving the role of "Chief Legislator"? This term has no very 
explicit or precise meaning, but it usually denotes an aspect of the 
President's relations with the Congress as an inclusive institution 
and hence does not make the point that is here intended. The response 
of interest here is not that from the Congress as a whole but rather 
the response from the congressional party. Nor is the same sense con- 
veyed by the notion of the President as "party leader," since this 
ascription normally implies no distinction between the electoral party 
and the congressional party or, more accurately, parties. Further, 
it is not very helpful to refer to the President as the “leader” of 
the House and Senate parties, These groups have their own leaders, 
whose roles, if the data of this study are to be credited, are real 
ones, The roles of the congressional party leaders, however, are not 
independent of the Presidency, and their occupants do not have 
resources of power equal to those of the President. 


Whet is needed to describe the relations between the President 
and the leaders of his congressional majority that are pointed to 
in these data is perhaps a slightly modified conception of leader- 
ship in the context of the congressional party. In contemporary 
social science precise notions of leadership have grown primarily 
from the close observation of relatively small groups, in which the 
leader is defined operationally as one who characteristically initiates 
action for the other members of the group. These studies have tended 
to treat the small group in isolation rather than as a unit in a more 
inclusive system or organization. In consequence, they do not throw 
much light on more complex situations in which initiative does not 
have its origins within the membership of the group. Without attempting 
to draw a sketch that is more precise than the materials warrant, one 
may surmise that in the complexities of the relations between the 
Presidency and the congressional parties one is dealing with mutually 
dependent sets of relations, the congressional party leaders with 
their rank-and-file members and the President with his more inclusive 
audience going beyond the Congress and the executive branch to the 
nation and the world. The relations of the President with the leaders 
of his congressional party at the convergence of these sets are typically 
not symmetrical, since the power resources of the President exceed 
those of the congressional party leaders, but they are mutually depen- 
dent because the initiatives of the President are necessary for his 
performance of his role in his larger constituency and are also essential 
in the congressional leaders' performance of their roles within the 
legislative party. 


An analogy that implies a clear hierarchy in this pattern is not 
entirely fortunate, but one may nevertheless think of the President as 
resembling, not the leader in the small group, but a plant manager who 
may lead a work-group through its foreman. The parallel is not close, 
but it suggests the essential point that the President's initiatives, 
though indispensable to the effective functioning of his legislative 6/ 
party, are not normally equivalent to the direct leadership of that graip 
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The analogy is also helpful in its suggestion that the common enter- 
prise of the electoral party, though possibly less completely absorbing 
than an industrial enterprise, encourages a convergence of view that 
otherwise would not occur, 


The President, as these comments suggest, does something more than 
merely provide an agenda for the Congress or even for the legislative 
parties. If that were all he did, the apparent policy differences be- 
tween the two parties and between their respective elective leaders 
would not be accounted for, The minority parties and their leaders 
would not have differed so consistently from the majority. The Presi- 
dent's initiatives and preferences do set an agenda, to be sure, This 
has become one of the unwritten components of his role. But, especially 
if his is the majority party in the legislature, his preferences also 
provide leverage useful if not absolutely essential to the principal 
elective leaders of the legislative party in the performance of their roles. 


The agenda of the President, composed of his public requests to 
the Congress, clearly is not identical with the program of the legis- 
lative party or even with the President's own program. Some occupants 
of the White House demand much of the Congress and some relatively 
little, but none, with the possible exception of Franklin Roosevelt 
in the first months of his first term, is granted all that he asks 
for. (No Congress, however compliant, could reasonably be expected 
even to act on, to say nothing of granting, the range of requests making 
up Harry Truman's agenda for the Eighty-first.) The principal elective 
leaders, on the basis of their own preferences and their estimates of 
what they in turn can expect from the committees and from their chambers, 
arrive at what the legislative schedule and the voting indicate as the 
program of the congressional party. But the emergence of this program 
of the legislative party is a function of the mutual dependence of the 
President and the principal leaders of his congressional party, in 
which the leverage provided by the President's preferences is crucial. 


The importance for the principal elective leaders of their rela- 
tions with the President, especially if the congressional party is in 
the majority, is fundamentally traceable to the peculiar characteristics 
of these groups. Space will not permit going into detail on this 
matter here. It will suffice to note that the legislative parties at 
the national level are marked by a paradoxical set of attributes: 
fractionation and, in some instances, structural fluidity, but also a 
tendency toward shared attitudes and expectations, even in substantive 
policy matters, and an apparent interdependence of role among the mem- 
bers, both of which testify to their persistence as groups. These 
attributes I have summarily described by designating the congressional 
parties as "mediate" groups, meaning that the relations constituting 
the groups are distinctively but not wholly aden a by their members' 
affiliations with and dependence upon other groups. The latter would 
include primarily interest groups and constituency parties but would of 
course not be confined to these. 


One of the implications of the mediate character of the congressional 
party is that the risks to which its members are subject are not fully 
integrated into the shared attitudes and goals of the group, as they 
would be in an "immediate" group such as a militant labor union, a 
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military combat group, or even a well-managed business firm. Its 
members' fortunes are not identical with those of the legislative 

party, but at the same time they are not completely independent of 

it. The degree of independence is probably less in the House than 

in the Senate, given the generally lower “visibility” of Pepresentatives. 
In addition, the degree of independence is not a fixed quantity but is 
subject to fluctuation with various circumstances--the nature of emergent 
issues, the timing and imminence of the re-election contest, the vigor 
and popular standing of the President, and the like. These fluctuations 
usually are not highly predictable or subject to precise ranking. Hence 
the distribution of risks as between those produced by the performance 
and fortunes of the legislative party and those more closely related to 
“outside” groups is often decidedly unclear and ambiguous. 


This ambiguity of risk for the party's members and the mediate 
character of the legislative party seem to be the keys to the roles of 
the principal elective leaders. Ambiguity may help to support the 
demands of the Floor Leader if he is able, unconsciously or by design, 
so to define the context in which the party's members make their choices 
that the apparent risks involved in opposing the leadership are emphasized. 
The ambiguity of risk also pleces a premium on being close to the centers 
of communication within the legislative party, for to be "in the know" 
concerning impending events in and outside the Congress is to be better 
prepared to minimize the risks they may imply. In consequence, the 
influence of one who, like the Floor Leader, occupies a posix n at the 
center of such communication can hardly fail to be enhanced. 


Given the mediate functions of the congressional party, the powers 
of its leaders, especially its principal elective leaders, cannot be 
expected, except in very small measure, to be formalized, codified, and 
at all times fully adequate for meeting the vicissitudes of their roles. 
Rather they are for the most part informal; personal, interstitial, 
and--somewhat like those of the President--often less extensive than : 
the range of expectations they must meet. There appear to be differences 7 
in this respect between the House and Senate party leaders, but in | 
both chambers the influence of the principal leaders depends heavily 
upon their recurrently improvising effective combinations among frag- 
ments of power of the most varied sorts. The leader of a mediate 
group, who almost by definition ranks little above his colleagues, must, 
if he chooses to perform his role with maximum effectiveness, avail 
himself of any outside resources and fragments of power that may be 
converted into influence within the legislative party. 


Among these fragments the most important are to be found in the 
leverage provided by the initiatives of a President of the same 
party label, and this is the sense in which the conception of the 
relations between the President and the leaders of his congressional 
party in terms of interdependent sets of leader-follower relations 
becomes important. The imperatives of the Presidency and the peculiarities 
of leadership in a congressional party with the characteristics of a 
mediate group make collaborative relations between the President and 
the principal elective leaders of his legislative party functional for 
the participants on both sides. 
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The utility of this collaboration is suggested by the fact that 
the regular White House meetings of the President and the "Big Four" 
or "Big Six" of the congressional parties, meetings which in the past 
two decades have become a normal feature of governmental operation, 
provide the most regular contact between President and Congress and 
the only institutionalized point of meeting for the leaders of the 
parties in the Senate and House. Other communication between them 
takes place, of course, but apparently more casually and in a more 
restricted context. The White House meetings are not highly formalized, 
their results normaily are not recorded, and there is in the public 
domain little information concerning precisely how they operate, From 
the standpoint of their value for the performance of the elective 
leader's role, however, the precise character of the meetings is pro- 
bably less important than their regular occurrence and the comparative 
privacy surrounding them, Some reporting of the discussions is usually 
made in the meetings of the policy committees and other sessions of the 
legislative party leaders, but if all that occurred in them immediately 
transpired, their utility would be considerably reduced, both as a 
locus of genuine negotiation and as a source of leverage for the con- 
gressional party's leaders. The mere fact of the meetings, uniquely 
composed as they are and normally conducted without even the presence 
of staff, presumptively gives the congressional participants "inside" 
intelligence concerning both the President and the other chamber that, 
whether communicated subsequently or snot, in the context of the mediate 
group can be a source of influence. 


These comments should not be interpreted as suggesting that the 
elective leaders of the congressional party do or can have a monopoly 
of information, especially concerning the President's intentions. 
Individual seniority leaders, perhaps especially in areas where the 
President's prerogatives and responsibilities are large, such as foreign 
policy, may enjoy a high degree of intimacy. But these ere inevitably 
Single areas, however important, and the data in this study on the 
relations between the seniority leaders and the principal elective 
leaders would support the inference that they probably do not extend 
very far over the interconnections among all parts of the legislative 


program. 


The suspicion is strong that if these relations between President 
and committee chairmen do not supplement but steadily by-pass the 
elective leaders, they may reduce rather than augment the President's 
influence. Given the tremendous range of demands on his time and 
energies, to say nothing of the obstacles inherent in the congressional 
institution, the President probably cannot successfully attempt to 
become regularly the direct leader of the congressional party, working 
exclusively through the committee chairmen or directly with the rank 
and file, If this interpretation is correct, Franklin Roosevelt's 
reliance upon the leaders of the congressional party and his refusal 
to by-pass them by creating an alternative structure of communication 
with the fongress was wiser than some of his critics are willing to 
grant.10/ He could and did attempt to influence the legislative party's 
choice of elective leaders, but had he not relied upon them, once they 
were chosen and regardless of whether they were his favored candidates, 
his effectiveness almost certainly would have been reduced. 
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Those who stand at major junction points in an important com- 
munication network may acquire power from that fact alone, Even 
the appearance of being on the inside, however little it corresponds 
to reality, may have value for the leadership of a mediate group. 
Other things being equal, therefore, the elective leaders of the 
President's legislative party have a stake in their regular meetings 
at the White House and a corollary interest in the President's 
political standing. As leaders, they lose if he loses. Other things, 
of course may not be equal. Attachment to the role of elective leader 
may be less than that to other opportunities and aspirations. Personal 
and political animosities may be too strong to be submerged in even 
the semblance of a collaborative effort. Participants on either side 
may be insensitive to the subtleties of the relation. Or a President's 
missteps and misfortunes may make association with him an embarrassment 
rather than a reliance, Proximity to the White House is not the only 
fragment of power available to the leaders of the congressional party, 
and circumstances may reduce it to unimportance despite a generally 
strong tendency in the other direction, 


The benefits of a fruitful collaboration, however, are not all on 
one side. They accrue also to the President's account. In the thun- 
dering crises that are the normal lot of Presidents in times when 
"normalcy" exists only in the past, the clock provides no hours for 
the cultivation of rank-and-file legislators which direct leadership 
of the Congress would require, But in addition the President is de- 
pendent upon the principal elective leaders of the congressional party 
in much the same way, if not to the same degree, as are their colleagues 
on the Hill. If the agenda he sets is to emerge in a product he favors, 
he must have the information and the means for day-to-day assessment, 
if not actual guidance, of congressional activity. The elective leaders 
wield no monopoly here, but, standing at strategic communication points, 
they are, for the President much as for their legislative associates, 
an important source of intelligence, entirely aside from their capa- 
bilities as facilitators or obstructors of his program. The President, 
save in exceptional circumstances, must rely on the leaders of the con- 
gressional party, If there are means by which he can do without them 
on a continuous, day-by-day basis, the record does not reveal what they 
are. Relations with the leaders of the congressional party can be 
supplemented, as they often have been, but no substitutes have appeared 
on which he can rely with equal confidence. To the degree that the 
mechanism of the congressional party is relied upon, however, it must 
be taken as it is, with the leaders it has produced. For a President 
to attempt to act directly as the leader of the congressional party 
almost certainly would be to destroy, for the time being, this valuable, 
if variable, governing instrument. 


IV 


To call the relations between the President and the leaders of 
his congressional party collaborative and mutually useful is to raise 
the problem of whether occupants of these legislative positions are 
to be viewed primarily as "his" or as the leaders of their respective 
houses and congressional parties. The formal answer, that their prin- 
Cipal loyalties must be toward those whose suffrage they hold, their 
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colleagues in the congressional party, is not very helpful since it 
avoids the underlying realities, The question itself would lack 
point, in fact, if an answer were given categorically either way. 


The fundamental complexity and subtlety of the roles of the 
leaders of the President's congressional party lie in the fact that 
they are, and probably must be, both the President's leaders and the 
congressional party's leaders. However, in order to be fully effective 
as leaders of the congressional parties, they must above all be effective 
spokesmen for the President; or at least, excepting the most unusual 
circumstances, they must appear to be his spokesmen. The data of this 
study indicate that open opposition to the President--as distinguished, 
perhaps, from covert failure to press his programs aggressively--was 
something to be avoided by the principal congressional leaders of his 


party. 


The conclusion that support of the President is a pivotal element 
in the roles of the principal elective leaders of the President's con- 
gressional party is not accepted by some observers, especially as it 
applies to the Senate. William 5. White, whose discerning observations 
on the upper chamber cannot be dismissed lightly, places chief emphasi¢ 
on the requirement of loyalty to the views of legislative colleagues .22/ 


White correctly calls attention to the element of variability in 
the role of the Senate leader. The broad discretionary range implied 
in the expectations defining it is unquestionable. Nor can one quarrel 
with the proposition that a Leader not in sympathetic communion with 
his legislative colleagues will in most circumstances fail to perform 
his functions effectively. 


One must also acknowledge a reality of structure and of attitude 
in the separation of Senate from House and especially of both from the 
President. The patterns of risk are not the same. They do converge, 
but convergence does not produce identity. Nevertheless, the imperatives 
of presidential politics seem to produce more than an echo in the con- 
gressional party, and the partisan responses at either end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue have a detectable mutual resemblance that makes the elective 
leaders spokesmen both of the congressional party and of a President 
bearing the same party label. 


A tendency for congressional leaders to avoid emphasizing obligations 
to the President follows in considerable measure from the fact that the 
congressional party as a mediate group affords its leaders little oppor- 
tunity for command, in the strict sense, Their influence in either 
house is only slightly the product of hierarchy, and because the limits 
on their influence are ambiguous, their power may in fact be more exten- 
sive than any of their followers would be willing to grant in a formal 
definition of authority. Actions propose definitions, and in a loosely 
integrated structure--perhaps in any structure--action that explicitly 
proposes to invoke the outer limits of implied power is likely to fail, 
and the resulting definition to fall short of what had previously received 
de facto acknowledgment. If the elective leaders only rarely can command, 
they also can publicly commit their followers to a given action only 
after elaborate preparation, 
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An instance that can be interpreted as illustrating the caution 
imposed on the leaders of the legislative party by the requirements of 
their roles was provided by the events surrounding the creation of a 
Democratic advisory committee following the election of 1956. The 
refusal of the seven principal Democratic elective leaders of the 
Congress to join this group has most often been interpreted in terms 
of “liberals” against “conservatives" and of challenges to the con- 
gressional leaders. An interpretation based on the conception of the 
leaders' roles developed in these pages would run somewhat differently. 
Even if the leaders of the congressional party were in sympathy with 
the substantive objectives of the movement, which is well within the 
limits of the possible, and even if the preliminary arrangements had 
been handled more adroitly, Messrs, Johnson and Rayburn and their 
associates would have been ill advised to enter the group. For if its 
decisions were made public, the leaders of the congressional party 
would be assuming a position of command which they may have by impli- 
cation and after maneuver and negotiation but which they can rarely 
announce in open forum, Even after conferences with the President the 
leaders of his legislative party, though they may head a majority, 
normally avoid specific public commitments, Rather they report what 
the President wants and indicate an intent to get it for him if they 
can. Matters would not be much different if the decisions of such 
an advisory committee were not made public. In their negotiations 
within the Capitol the principal elective leaders would not seem to 
be speaking in the comfortably ambiguous name of an unspecified “party” 
majority composed of colleagues similarly situated and with equivalent 
political risks, nor would they be speaking for a President with at 
least contingent claims upon their support. Rather they would appear 
to be acting for an “outside” agency without status or legitimacy. 


Given the mediate character of the legislative party and its 
attendant factionalism, commitment of the party by the elective 
leaders normally must follow internal negotiation, not precede it, 
and, if negotiation fails, the leaders will be better off in most 
cases if they are not too frequently and openly identified with the 
losing side. In his dealings with the Congress, a President may be 
able without net loss to make public demands that are repeatedly 
denied by the legislature, if he makes compensating gains within the 
electorate. The leaders of the congressional party are not situated 
in the same way. Repeated failure of their public initiatives, even 
if enunciated in the name of the President, is more likely to destroy 
them entirely. They can, as Senator Johnson did in declining member- 
ship on the advisory committee, invite the views of an "outside" 
group, but if these views commit the leaders, the implied initiatives 
are likely to produce a restricted rather than ea broadened definition 
of their power. 


The two role requirements, that the principal elective leaders of 
the congressional party support a President of their own party and 
that they function as the spokesmen for their colleagues in the Congress, 
are not always cleanly compatible. At the same time it seems clear that 
they are generally interdependent, in the sense that representing the 
President provides a focus and part of the leverage for leadership of 
the congressional party, and sympathetic reflection of the problems of 
legislative colleagues is an essential in advancing the President's 
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program, One or the other element may be more conspicuous from time 
to time. Apparently, moreover, the congressional base is generally 
nearer the surface; it is more openly expressed. But the element of 
support for the Administration is normally present, if only implicitly 
and though often reflected in ambivalent terms. 


The ambivalence associated with the implicitly acknowledged 
interdependence of these two features of the role, especially in 
the case of the Floor Leader, can be illustrated in several ways. 
It is evident, for example, in estimates of the special hazards 
attributed to the position, A number of Senators and Representatives, 
asked whether they felt a Floor Leader ran any special risks, almost 
unanimously replied in the affirmative, the typical explanation being 
that as Leader he was obliged to act and to vote as he would not if he 
were an ordinary member of Congress. The usual illustrations were the 
cases Of Majority Leader Lucas and Majority Whip Myers, both of whom 
failed of re-election in 1950, and the case of Majority Leader Mc 
Farland, who was defeated in the election of 1952. There may well 
be doubt whether holding these positions and being identified with the 
Administration in fact contributed significantly to the defeat of these 
men. The important point is that in the Congress there was a strong 
belief that this was the case. 


A particularly good illustration of the conflicts, ambiguities, 
and ambivalences in the role of the Senate Majority Leader is the 
case of Senator Knowland in the Eighty-third Congress and especially 
in 1954. Ona series of occasions beginning in February Knowland 
opposed or criticized several features of the Administration's foreign 
policy. These actions provoked a good deal of comment, and the press 
carried reports of resentment in the White House, of suggestions that 
Knowland resign as Leader, and even of rumors that he would resign. 
White has reported that Know} actually strengthened his position in 
the Senate by these actions. Though there is no reason to question 
this observation, it is worth noting that at one point Knowland himself 
stated that he would resign his post if the Administration ever granted 
diplomatic recognition to the Communist government of China. By this 
statement, as Arthur Krock noted in the New York Times, the Republican 
Senate Floor Leader conceded implicitly “that there are limits to the 
usefulness of a party leader - Congress who opposes a major policy of 
President of that party."13 


More revealing than this implied acknowledgment of the dual 
character of the Leader's role was the dramatically explicit gesture 
Knowland made at the time of the voting on the so-called Bricker 
amendment in February. The Senate had adopted the George amendment, 
which was not acceptable to the White House. Just as the final roll 
call was about to be taken, Knowland exchanged desks with Saltonstall, 
the Majority Whip, and announced his intention to support the measure. 
Explaining his action, Knowland said, in part: "I have left the desk 
of the majority leader because I feel that I have an obligation while 
speaking in my individual capacity, to make that very clear ."24/ Knowland 
here demonstrated the point that, subject to some variations in the 
conceptions of individual incumbents, the role required him to be also 
the President's leader if he was to be the Senate party's leader. 
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These are requirements of the Leader's role, but the precise 
definition of those requirements lies within the discretion of the 

man performing it at the time, His background, his skills, his energy 
level, and his own policy preferences will determine his conception 

of the role and, in general, his effectiveness in performing it. He 
may easily be satisfied with exploiting the potentialities of the role 
at a minimal level, especially if the President's own skills in this 
realm are not an inducement to vigorous activity. 


It is also possible that practice, resting on convention alone 
rather than on a full appreciation of seteirinnearestiae | encourages per- 
formance at levels well below the full potential 12 The evidence is 
hardly conclusive, but it suggests the possibility that the roles of 
the elective leaders may one day, as a result of the skill and imagination 
of a single incumbent, break with existing practice and move to a new 
level of effectiveness. Such a level, once achieved, would likely 
remain the norm, even for less talented successors, as long as the 
underlying conditions remained unchanged. 


Whatever the extent of the gap between performance and potentiality, 
it is important to emphasize that these inferences concerning the role 
of the principal elective leaders, especially in their relations with 
the White House, do not and almost certainly could not span the whole 
range of the legislative agenda. Inevitably they refer to major items 
and to leading proposals. Most of what is routine, uncontested, or 
only narrowly controversial--probably the bulk of congressional business-- 
and some of what is highly explosive is left to the committees, their 
chairmen, the executive departments and agencies, and the relevant 
interest groups, except as one of the elective leaders may have a 
personal stake in them. Within these circles, of course, commitments 
and prerogatives become established, and, as in almost any complex 
organization, intervention from unaccustomed quarters in matters that 
have suddenly been projected from the obscurity of custom into the 
center of controversy may provoke resistance that places restrictions 
on any leadership, even if it has the prestige of presidential endorse- 
ment. 


Vv 


The interpretations offered in the preceding pages have dealt with 
the majority congressional party whose presidential candidate occupied 
the White House. What can be said of the minority? What further, can 
be conjectured about a "truncated" majority, one without partisan ties 
to the President? And what about the legislative party that is in the 
minority on Capitol Hill but is “in power” in the White House? The 
data on the Eighty-first Congress, of course, bear on only the first 
of these questions, but, assuming the validity of the broad scheme of 
explanation offered in this paper, it should be possible to suggest 
answers to the others. 


The conspicuous characteristics of the minority in the Eighty- 
first Congress--structural fluidity,a relatively low rate of agreement 
among the elective leaders, and minimal evidence of accommodation be- 
tween the Floor Leaders and the seniority leaders--may have been pri- 
marily a consequence of the personalities and skills of the Minority 
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Leaders. It seems unlikely, however, that these fortuitous factors 
were the only ones involved. The minority congressional party, out 

of power in the White House, seems to have encountered special ob- 
structions to coherent and programmed voting behavior. Since the 
minority were limited in their influence upon the agenda, program-- 

as distinguished from isolated efforts on a small number of issues-- 
was of little or no relevance for them. The suspiciom is strong that 
the minority congressional party and its principal leaders reflected, 
but not precisely in reverse, the importance of the White House for 
the effective working of the legislative group. Given the presidential 
program, they did not mirror in opposition the pattern of the majority. 
Presidential initiatives distinguished minority from majority, but not 
in exact opposition presumably because the Minority Leaders lacked the 
leverage supplied by partisan association with the President, though 
they shared with their colleagues of the majority the agenda provided 
by the White House. 


The nature of the Presidency itself probably contributes to the 
awkward position of the minority leaders. For the President of the 
United States is not, and is expected not to be, merely a partisan 
figure. Some Presidents more and some less, but all to a degree, speak 
for and to the nation as a whole, When they do, they increase the 
relative strength of their own congressional leaders and threaten that 
of the opposition leaders, who normally lack not only most of the means 
of developing an alternative program but also the leverage of an alter- 
native "outside" source of legitimacy. In a substantive area, notably 
foreign affairs, in which the propriety of presidential initiative is 
generally conceded, in and out of, ¢ ngress, this predicament of the 
minority is particularly evident. Lacking the leverage of the White 
House, the minority leaders are unable, and perhaps also disinclined, 
to develop a substitute focus within the minority party. 


These tendencies of the Republican minority probably were accen- 
tuated by the circumstances of the Eighty-first Congress. Had these 
been different, this particular minority's behavior might not have 
shown the assumed general tendencies so conspicuously. The degree 
could have been affected by the situation, but the direction seems to 
have been inescapable. 


When its candidate has successfully gained the White House, 
however, it seems likely that the tendencies of the minority party 
would be considerably altered. Provided that it has not been temporarily 
discredited and that the occupant does not entirely neglect the oppor- 
tunity to influence the legislative program, the Presidency should be 
a source of leverage to the minority's leaders even though their position 
does not permit exercising control over the precise schedule of the 
Congress or influence upon the timing of reports from committees and 
the form in which bills are reported. Depending on the skill of the 
leadership in both legislative parties, as well as on that in the White 
House, the responses of the minority in these circumstances would be 
expected to resemble those of a party in the majority at both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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By the same token, a truncated legislative majority, nominally 
dominant in the Congress but facing a President of the other party, 
should display much the same sort of unprogrammed, fluid appaerance 
identified here in the case of the congressional minority also without 
partisan ties to the White House. President Truman's charge during 
the 1948 campaign that the Eightieth Congress was a "do-nothing" 
body was, of course, exaggerated, but it was not wholly unwarranted. 

If, moreover, the line of analysis suggested here is valid, any Congress 
in which the majority is truncated is likely to present this ineffective 
appearance. The four Congresses between 1930 and 1958 that were in 

this position were, of course, confronted with quite different political 
problems, but they seem to have shared the dual characteristic of being 
unable to make use of the President's initiatives and being unable, 

or at least disinclined, to develop a coherent alternative program. 
Ineffectiveness rather than unified opposition seems likely to charac- 
terize a truncated majority. 


In the case of the Eightieth Congress, the limited response to 
the Presiden't initiatives is perhaps less revealing than the fact 
that efforts were made within the congressional majority to develop 
and enact an alternative program. In particular, Senator Taft, as 
Chairman of the Senate Majority Policy Committee, sponsored and secured 
Senate passage of a comprehensive housing bill and one extending 
Federal aid to education. Neither, however, was passed by the House. 
The implications are clear, As one perceptive observer has noted, 
"the cumulative impact" of President Truman's political "offensive" . 
would have been "very considerably diluted had not the House Leadership 
frustrated Senator Taft's own program for Congressional achievement,"21/ 
A truncated majority lacked an effective focus, an "outside" point of 
leverage sufficient to produce a coherent, programmed performance in 
both houses, 


The Democratic majority that took over in January, 1955, was ina 
particdarly ambiguous position, since the mid-term elections of 1954 
by no means indicated a diminution in President Eisenhower's prestige. 
It had in the House the familiar leadership of Rayburn and McCormack 
and in the Senate Lyndon Johnson, one of the new virtuosos of legis- 
lative maneuver. Almost at once, however, and particularly in the 
House, an absence of policy guidance was noted by members of the 
majority whose service dated back six years or more but who were not 
yet high in the formal hierarchy of the party. Several of them were 
inclined in interviews to attribute this to the leaders' having grown 
accustomed to a Democrat in the White House, but to an outsider the 
parallel to other truncated majorities is more impressive. 


White's interpretation of Johnson's performance in the Senate is 
that, partly unconsciously and partly by design, the Majority Leader 
was re-establishing and even extendin the Senate's “historic claim" 
to an “independent political lite."10/ There is no reason to quarrel 
with this explanation. The reality of the Senate as a group and as 
an Object of loyalty is clear. But, granting this point, one may yet 
inquire whether it was the only or even the major factor, especially 
as the House majority presented much the same appearance. Although 
Johnson probably was not guilty of an excess of zeal for the national 
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party record, the range of alternatives available to him was narrow. 

A new Majority Leader, relatively junior in Senate service, working 
with a divided party and the narrowest of majorities, yet ambitious 

to make a record, would not have been very impressive in a policy of 
relentless attack upon a popular Administration, But, given the 
nature of the Senate party and particularly, perhaps, the Democratic 
party, any Leader of a truncated majority who was more disposed toward 
positive action than toward obstruction or inaction would have been 
pushed toward a moderate position because he lacked the outside leverage 
that would permit his doing otherwise, Even a popular President of 
the other party could not, except in the most extreme sort of crisis, 
adequately provide such leverage. The main stream of politics in the 
United States is presidential politics, from Washington to the whistle 
stops. A legislative leader may not play this game very consciously 
or with great effectiveness, but he can rarely ignore it to the extent 
of calling for unity in the congressional party on the unds of 
loyalty to a President who belongs to the other side 


Johnson's "resources," therefore, were concentrated on Capitol 
Hill. There, even had he not had political and personal ties to the 
Southern wing of the party, he could hardly have avoided being drawn 
toward the Southerners in any effort to develop the semblance of a 
program likely to be acceptable to most Senate Democrats. The weakness 
of even this sort of effort at avoiding a "do-nothing” appearance was 
evident, however, when in November, 1955, shortly before the opening of 
the second session of the Eighty-fourth Congress, Johnson announced a 
13-point "program," Although he apparently felt sufficiently sure of 
his position in the Senate to make such an announcement, his reach was 
limited to the north wing of the Capitol. In the House Speaker Rayburn 
indicated that he had not been consulted about the “program” proclaimed 
by his Senate colleague 2£0/ The actors were different, and the setting 
was not identical, but the situation repeated the Taft debacle of 1948. 
These events, moreover, were of a piece with the miscarriage of the 
Democratic National Committee's proposal a year later for the creation 
of an advisory committee. It had its roots in the dilemma of the trun- 
cated majority in the Eighty-fourth Congress, and its immediate fate 
had essentially the same source. 


VI 


The interpretations offered in these pages go well beyond the 
data of the Eighty-first Congress, and it may be that the argument is 
valid at most for that Congress and would not hold for subsequent 
sessions of the national legislature. There are, however, reasons 
lying outside the events of 1949 and 1950 for assuming that the pattern 
sketched here is not unique. These can be reduced to the proposition - 
that in general outline the pattern is consistent with the most funda- 
Mental trend of the American political system in the twentieth century, 
the emergence of the Presidency as the pivot of the whole enterprise. 


The relevant point is that, given this trend toward what Woodrow 
Wilson at the turn of the century perceived as the re-emergence of the 
Presidency, it is reasonable to assume that there have been consequent 
changes in the functioning of the Congress, in the congressional party, 
and in its leadership roles. As controversies such as that over the 
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so-called Bricker amendment demonstrate, the trend with respect to the 
Presidency is not completely understood or, if understood, not fully 
accepted. Moreover, a number of men who had long been participants in 
congressional affairs indicated in interviews that they saw no major 
changes in the leaders' roles over the past three or four decades. 
Though their judgments must command respect, their views are not 
astonishing. If the more obvious changes in the Presidency are recent 
and their acceptance even more so, small wonder that subtler and more 
grudging alterations in the legislature should not be fully recognized. 
Presidential initiatives that a few years ago would have stirred up a 
tempest of protest like that created by a Jacksonian veto today not 
only are taken for granted but are expected, Specification and advocacy 
of a legislative program, once the distinguishing mark of "strong" 
Presidents, has become an institutionalized activity. In consequence, 
the kind of interdependencies that have been emphasized in these pages 
have had a wide acceptance in practice. 


Changes in the Presidency and the associated increased scope and 
complexity of issues of national policy have contributed importance to 
the congressional leaders‘ roles as centers of communication and have 
both complicated and augmented their positions by emphasizing the ex- 
pectation that those of the President's party will be his spokesmen, 
As long as the relations between legislative party leaders and the 
President carry mutual advanteges, these expectations are likely to 
persist undiminished, The longer they continue, more likely they 
are to become accepted, institutionalized fact. 


The consistency between these trends and the data on the Eighty- 
first Congress does not give these data validity beyond the period 
that they cover, It does, however, lend strength to the presumption 
that the patterns that they describe were not unique. Granting this 
point, they still indicate central tendencies rather than completely 
conforming behavior. Nor do they mean that Americans will awake some 
morning to find that they have inherited a system of party government 
on the British model. They reveal important tendencies, indigenous 
to American constitutional and political practice, tendencies subject 
to a continuous evolution the limits of which have surely not been 
reached, 


1. The investigation was initiated under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The author also gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of a fellowship from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation and a Ford Research Professorship from Columbia University. 


2. This specialization helps to explain the ambiguity sourrounding 
the term “the leadership." A former representative says: "The 'Leader- 
ship' is a term constantly used in conversations among House members. 

It can mean the Speaker alone or the Speaker and the majority leader 

or these two gentlemen plus their unofficial advisers among the older 
get (Voorhis, Confessions of a Congressman, New York, 1947, 

254. 
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3. Roll calls were designated as Administration support votes 
when the record showed a clear indication of a Presidential preference 
in connection with the particular vote. Members of both parties were 
scored on these votes according to whether they voted for, were paired 
or announced for, voted against, were paired or announced against 
the President's preference, or were unrecorded, By assigning weights 
to each of these positions a composite score for each session could be 
computed for each man, 


4, For comparable data on the first two session of Congress 
under the Eisenhower Administration, see V. 0. Key, Jr., Politics, 
Parties, and Pressure Groups, 4th edition, New York, 1958, pp. 729 ff. 


5. See, for example, E. S. Corwin, The President: Office and 
Powers, 3rd edition, New York, 1948, chap. 7, and Clinton Rossiter, 
The American Presidency, New York, 1956, p. 14 and passim. 


6. The Woodrow Wilson of 1907 made a number of the distinctions 
indicated here, though the points were not elaborated and, in a sense, 
could not be until after his Administration, See Constitutional 
Government in the United States, New York, 1908, pp. 72 ff. and 107 ff. 


7. j.(.In justification of this excursion into the coining of labels, 
note that neither the sociologists nor the social psychologists con- 
cerned with "group dynamics" have developed a satisfactory typology of 
groups and that, in particular, they have paid relatively little 
attention to identifying variations in the characteristics of groups 
dependent on differences in their settings and their functional rela- 
tions with other groups in the society. For a suggestive list of 
group properties, see Robert K, Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, revised edition, Glencoe, 1957, pp. 306-26, 


8. Note the relevance here of belonging to what Willian S, 
White calls "the Inner Club" in the Senate (Citadel, New York, 1957, 
chap. 7). See also the comments in Voorhis, op. cit., pp. 31-2. 


9.  Informants report a more formalized arrangement under the 
Eisenhower Administration, with attendance at the meetings by Sherman 
Adams and other members of the President's staff, and apparently with 
minutes taken at least concerning the agreements reached, The effect 
of this formalization, especially the presence of presidential staff, 
may be to reduce the utility of the meetings for both sets of parti- 
cipants. One suspects that such alterations would not be acceptable to 
some Democratic leaders, such as Speaker Sam Rayburn should he find 
himself again working with a Democratic President. 


10. See James M. Burns, Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox, New 
York, 1956, pp. 348-50 and passim, 


ll. White, Citadel, pp. 96-8. 


12, White, Citadel, p. 98. 
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13. New York Times, May 3, 1955. Krock added that the chief 
éifference between Knowland and his critics was that they thought these 
limits had already been passed, 


14, Congressional Record, 83rd Cong., 2d Sess., 100:2 (February 
26, 1954), 2371. 


15. See comments on this point in David B. Truman, "The State 
Delegations and the Structure of Party Voting in the United States 
House of Representatives," American Political Science Review, Vol. 
50, No. 4 (December, 1956), pp. lo44-5. Cf. H. Bradford Westerfield, 
Foreign Policy and Party Politics, New Haven, 1955, pp. 92 and passim, 


16. See George L, Grassmuck, Sectional Biases in Congress on 
Foreign Policy, Baltimore, 1951, pp. 134-6, 172, and passim, 


17. Richard E. Neustadt, "Congress and the Fair Deal: A Legis- 
lative Balance Sheet," Public Policy, Vol. 5, Cambridge, 1954, p. 364, n. 20. 


18, White, Citadel, pp. 101 ff. 


19, Rarely can an opposition leader say, as did the Republican 
Floor Leader during the House "debate" on emergency banking legislation 
in March, 1933: "The house is burning down, and the President of the 
United States says this is the way to put out the fire." (Quoted in 
Pendleton Herring, Presidential Leadership, New York, 1940, pp. 57-8.) 


20. New York Times, November 22 and 23, 1955. In the Eighty- 
fifth Congress, the deepening foreign policy crisis after October, 
1957, and the onset of economic recession seems to have provided 
enough leverage to the Democratic Leaders, enough centripetal pressure, 
to permit the development of a fairly coherent program, but the charac- 
teristic earmarks of the truncated majority were still evident. 


21. One should perhaps note the possibility, however, that a 
prolonged hiatus might delay this development. Between 1945 and 1958 
three of the six Congresses were of the truncated-majority type. Two 
of these, the Eighty-fourth and Eighty-fifth, may have reflected no 
more than the skewing effect of a presidential personality not con- 
spicuously identified with partisanship. But their consequences for 
the governing process might be the same. 
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A memorable feature of the 1952 Republican national convention 
was the triumph after an intense struggle of "new" Republican leadership | 
in several states over the "old guard" leaders, The changeover was basic, 
according to some commentators, and through the shift in leadership Southern 
Republican parties were being transformed from a political parties con- 
cerned only with patronage distributed fron a deliberately restricted 
membership base to real political parties operating in the Southern 
political process from an ever widening membership bases The character 
of the revolution as verbalized by the new leaders themselves was stated 
typically as follows: 

Contested delegations are characteristic of Southern political 
parties . .. but. ..this contest is different. (This) story is not 
the same old story of a factional dispute between petty rival groups 
animated by personal anbitions, oblivious of issues fighting for control 
of a party existing only on paper, circumscribed hy the small range of 
their limited objectives .. . the real meaning , . . of the contest lies 
in its effect on the development of a decent, active Republican party 
leading to a two-party system in the South, A decision in favor of the 
old Republican leadership of the state will kill any hopes for the 
development of a.decent, active Republican party . . . leading to a 
two-party systeme! 

In the wake of such impassioned pleas new Republican delegations 
(later translated into state leaderships) were legitimitized by the 
Convention from Louisiana, Texas and Georgia. Even Mississippi began to 
catch up with the Southern Republican leadership cycle when Perry Howard, 
the archetype of old-style Dlack and Tan leadership, was denied the 
patronage and prestige consonant with his position and the way was 
prepared for new leadership in his state. Conferences were held on the 
problem of a two-party South, Lee Potter appointed head of the Southern 
division of the party and Mead Alcorn, himself, later made consulting 


ficld trips into the heart of the Southland. The prospects for a two-party 
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South never sounded brighter. 

lowever, at the very height of the excitement over the new 
leadership in Louisiana a Creole cynic dissented from the popular 
estimate of the importance of this type of change, slightly twisting an 


Old proverb: plus cela change, plus c'est la meme chose specialmente les 


Republicans du Sud « the more things change, the more they remain the 
same ~ particularly Southern Republicans. This neat bit of cynicism 
epitemized a widely observed fact about the nature of Southern Republican 


parties: that the frequent changes of leadership though usually accompanied 


by ritualistic and pious obeisances in favor of a two-party South, in 
fact, accomplished practically no activity toward real political 
participation except what Key had called their palace politics, in what 
Alex Neard has aptly termed their rotten boroughs. 

When the Lily “hites wrested control of most state organizations 
from the -lack and Tans some thirty or so years ago, they came in as new 
leadership, talking of building a aa political party out of the 
restrictive patronage machines frankly maintained by the Dlack and Tans, 


Yet, in turn, the Lily “hites continued the Southern Republican parties 


as mere patronage machines becoming if anything more restrictive than 
their prodecessors since new Negroes were effectively discouraged from 
participation in the party. The Democratic character of the electoral 
process went unsullied by local Republican candidates and the state 
organizations were maintained at skeletal strength of an emaciated state 
central committee and one or two county or parish party organizations. 
Lut business continued as usual with patronage dispensed as available, 


and influence cultivated through lines running into the national party. 
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Every four years the Southern Republican parties flowered suddenly 
into importance through the deliverance of pocket votes from the 
rotten boroughs to the preferred candidates,” 

What is the nature of the latost new Republican leadership in 
the South? Has there been a revolution in the rotten boroughs? It 
is the purpose of this paper to report the results of just such an 
inquiry, a case study of the new Republican leadership in the state 
of Louisiana and an analysis of its activities in state and local 
politics over the past five years. Since Southern Republican parties 
have followed a similar pattern of development, it is arguable that the 
Louisiana case will provide insight into the development of Republican 
parties elsewhere in the South. The basic idea is that partisan 
developments are one variable in a total interactive situation which 
includes social and economic variables and that where partisan activity 
is relatively passive, as in Southern Republican situations, social and 
economic changes common to several Southern states tend to lead toward 
Similar partisan developments in these states, 

A further important assumption of this paper is the now familiar 
notion that politics is best viewed as process, with leadership as an 
important part of a multivariant situation. It follows that one 
important way of looking at politics is in terms of relationships 
among component variables, leader-led relationships, leadership-activity 
relationships and leadership-organizational relationships, to name a 
few of the possibilities involving leadership as a factor, Thus 
Republican leadership in Louisiana will he studied in context with 
organizational and electoral activities, three prime components of the 
Republican political process or, one is ape to say, the seeming lack 


of Republican political process in louisiana. 
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In detail this paper is concerned with the recruitment of 
Republican leaders in Louisiana, their partisan motivations, and their 
image of and view of the political role of the party. The problem of 
the activities of the Republican party in Louisiana suggests a concern 
with the organizational activities of the party and the character and 
extent of its participation in the electoral process, Finally, on the 
basis of the foregoing data, the nature and role of the new Republican 
leadership will be considered, 

Organization of the Party 

In 1952, just before the new leadership was triumphant in 
Louisiana, the Republican party was organized to the extent of one 
parish committee out of a potential 64 and a state central committee 
consisting of 40 members out of a possible 101. In 1957, after five years 
under the new leadership, there were 22 parish committees extant and a 
central committee with full membership. Two new units of organization 
not present under the old leadership were inqugurated after 1952 and 
these were the municipal Republican committees and the eight congressional 
district committees. Only the Shreveport municipal organization is active 
of the four municipal committees but its activity is spectacular when 
compared to most municipal committees - Republican or Democratic. Not 
only does it run a continuing city office but regular meetings are held, 
campaigns conducted to increase party registration, and a commlete set 
of records are kept. As the Democrats fully realize the Republicans are 
ty far the best organized group in Shreveport. 

Before 1952 the Republican party was run largely from New Orleans 
Since it was there that most of the federal patronage emanated from 


the Customs Uouse. Naturally, the only parish committee maintained was 
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that from Orleans parish. The present Republican party has a wider 
membership hase, is more differentiated hy geographical functions and 

is much more widely distributed in organizations throughout the state 
than the old. These formal organizational attributes are important 
hecause they represent a definite change of organizational policy fron 

the pre-1952 policy. A compact centralized party can be effectively 
manipulated and controlled while, in a permissive political situation, 
dispersed and differentiated ctgentention makes arbitrary control more 
difficult of accomplishment. 

There is some evidence, moreover, that the wider organizational 
base represents a real division of function as well as an organizational 
form. For instance, the state central committee meets several times a 
year, considering matters of national and local strategy, deciding 
whether candidates should be run in important state elections and sitting 
as a forum for visiting en advisors from national headquarters. Thus in 
1956, after Earl Long had been nominated hy the Democrats in the spring 
gubernatorial primary, a committee met to consider running a candidate 
against lluey's brother in the corzing general election. The conmittee 
consisted of 16 representatives from all congressional pee including 
the district leaders and is known in party circles as the executive 
committee of the state central committee. Although the decision was made 
after considerable debate not to run a gubernatorial candidate, it is 
Significant that (1) the problem of candidates was dehated and voted upon 
openly and (2) that the iicaieidi was made by a group representative of 
diverse local Republican power, A second illustration of diverse local 
decision-making may be examined in the party's response to the President's 


little Rock action. The composition of party reaction included an official 
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statement issued by the secretary of the state central committee, official 
resolutions passed ty the parish committees of Caddo parish, Jefferson 
parish and Orleans parish and a telegram sent by the leader of the fifth 
congressional district, 

It is arguable that the Little Rock situation provides an 
opportunity to diagnose several important characteristics of the 
organization of the Louisiana Republican party. The strength of partisan 
attachment is a case in point. In sede to the case of Mississippi 
where the state leader, E, C, Spencer resigned from the party, not one of 
the 30 leaders included in the leadership definition of this study took 
steps to sever party ties. Quite a few Republicans from the northern 
part of Louisiana were unhappy about Eisenhower's actions but in the 
parishes with the most active organizations, the opposition was politicized 
by taking the form of opposition to a party policy from "Southern 
Republicans." In Caddo parish the official resolution criticized the 
action as "hasty" and "without sufficient cause," identifi- 
cation of Shreveport Republicans as Southern Reputlicans and proceeded to 
charge that the Democrats "shared equally in the blame," The Jefferson 
parish cormittee, located nearer the French-Catholic section of the state 
and containing many suburban developments, praised the President's action 
and took pride in the Republican position, thus hecoming the first 
Republican organization in the South to endorse Eisenhower's action at 
little Rocke? Regardless of the approval or disapproval expressed, it is 
Significant that party officials and organizations felt involved enough 
with the party to dispute and take a position in official party fashion and’ 
sufficiently identified with the Republican party not to holt and sever 


party ties despite basic disagreenent on an issue highly emotional to 
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Southerners. Considering the general thinness of all party organization 
throughout the United States, the holding power of Louisiana Republican 


leadership and organizations throughout the Little Rock crisis is 


impressive, since one might reasonably have expected that such centrifugal 
emotions would be generated that the party would literally fly to pieces. 


This kind of organizational reaction, indicative of the location 


of the most partisanly involved sections of the party, suggests also 
the location of the power apparatus of the party. The intuition that 
Caddo, Jefferson and Orleans parishes reacted to the Little Rock crisis 
from a position of competency and control is confirmed by the fact that 
over 70 per cent of the new leadership comes from those three parishes. 


. The essentially urban character of the organizational leadership of the 


party in Louisiana is indicated by the fact that each of the three 


parishes contains an urban area of over 75,000 population. Only these 
three parishes, out of the 22 reported as having parish organizations, 
held regular meetings more than once a year, during the five years past. 
Another three parishes which report holding meetings "sometimes" more 
than once a year all contain cities of over 50,000. These six urban 
parishes, each in a cifferent congressional district, contribute the 
dominating leadership of the districts and thus control of the important 
levels of organization, a level utilized in the selection of the executive 
committee of the state central committee and in the selection of delegates 
to the national convention. 
Political Activities 

4n important test of the revolutionary character of the new 

Republican leadership must lie in the nature and extent of its partici- 


pation in state politics and by such participation the viability of 
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organizations and the politicization of leaders can also be judged, 
Primarily, this activity includes participation in the state wast local 
electoral process and does not include, by ation, the internal 
maneuverings within the Republican sent the nature of the politicization 
of old-style leaders and organizations in Louisiana. The test of 
electoral participation is a hard one, too, since serious contention for 
office involves campaign financing, the organization of the campaign and 
plotting of campaign strategy as well as the routine ordeal of making the 
campaign. Neophyte Republican campaigners have been amazed at the 
problems attendent upon placing election commissioners, obtaining poll 
watchers and seeing to it that the right people get to the right places 
at the right times - especially the voters, 

Requiring as it does particular effort and involvement from a 
party of minority status, Republican electoral activity is yet the kind of 
activity required to change the "democratic primary tantamount to election" 
value cormon to much of the South, and create a public image of a party 
that Southerners may join without feeling that they have been disfranchised 
and thus cheated of electoral participation. When a sample of New Orleans 
Republicans who had voted for Eisenhower, but not affiliated with the 
Republican party, were asked why they did not affiliate with the Republican 
party and thus become "republicans" the most common answer given for non- 
affiliation was that the respondent would thus he "disfranchised" and not 
able to participate in state politics, © The image of the Louisiana 
Republican party embodied in such responses was a true one and had heen 
built up from years of Republican inactivity. An interesting hypothesis 
is that increased amounts of Republican activity will build an image of a 


Republican party as active and participating in the electoral process and 
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that presidential Republicans will affiliate more easily with such a party. 
To be sure, talk of a two-party South, even organized committees for 
its promotion, has usually been cheap and plentiful among Southern 
Republicans. In a sense every Republican in the South, even those in the 
past most frankly cormitted to a restricted personally controlled party, 
joined the sect~church of the two-party South, avidly professing belief 
in the miracle of the two-party South, celebrating its image in all spoken 
and written references. Perhaps the apogee of the distance between 
professed belief and real action on this suhject was reached when John E, 
Jackson, leader of the Louisiana Lily “hites hefore 1952 and notorious 
practictioner of the art of partisan restriction and inactivity in state 
politics, was anpointed chairman of a Republican national Committee to 
Build a Two-Party South. 
In the five years before the new leadership assumed power, from 
19471952, there was four Renublican candidates run in the general 
elections of Louisiana, exclusive of presidential electors who can hardly 
he considered real candidates for state office. Table I indicates what 
in the five years Since 1952 there have *een 53 candidates run under the 
Republican party label, “While the percentage increase of over 1300 per cént 
in the numher of candidates is enormous, the contrast hetween the kinds of 
offices sought during each period is also important. The four candidates 
hefore 1952 were all congressional or gubernatorial candidates while since 
1952 Republican candidates have sought mainly local offices, with the 
emphasis on candidacies for police juror, schoal board and alderman, Over 
&5 per cent of the candidacies have been for the local parish or city 


categories mentioned. 
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Since only twelve per cent of all Republican candidacies were 

for state offices, a category including all state executives, state legis- 
lators and all Louisiana congressmen, it seems there has heen a failure 

of the Republicans to develop a eenception of political contention 
involving state-wide competention. Moreover, a majority of all candidacies 
have been from the three parishes (Caddo, Jefferson and Quachita) already 
diagnosed as three of the probable loci of party organizational and 
leadership power, The failure of a party organization to develop organized 
on state lines and with state-wide conceptions of the role of the party, 
has meant that few state candidates have come forward. Instead, the 
candidates come from the parishes with active organizations and leaderships, 
limiting, it seems, their political aspirations to offices in such 
localities. Cnesthind of the candidacies have come from parishes in which 
enthusiastic leaders, usually with relatively weak organizations, run a 
slate of school board candidates here, two or three aldermen in another 
election there but with no policy of continuing candidates. 

It is instructive to relate political activity to certain 
leadership characteristics. Table I indicates that political activity 
hears a relationship to the mood of the leadership, to the reaction to the 
Little Rock crisis and to the perceived needs of the Republican party. 
Leaders in areas in which there has been little electoral activity view 
the future role of the party in pessimistic and negative mood. Thus, in 
the passive areas, leaders say that campaign contributions are not to he 
had, candidates impossible to recruit and an organization difficult to 
articulate. The Little Rock crisis was said by the passive ones to have 
fatally damaged the Louisiana Republican party, in some cases irreperably. 


Although active leaders thought that the Little Rock action hurt 
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the party, the predominant opinion was that the damage was short run and 
in the opinion of the leadership of two congressional districts, was 
necessary and wise. In the New Orleans area where there is a viable 
organization held together primarily by tradition and patronage, and to 
a lesser extent by activity enthusiasm, the leadership as the parish 
statement indicated was badly divided on the wisdom of the president's 
action. The active leaders whose moods are more sanguine over the 
prospect of Louisiana's Republican development, speak of the trial of 
raising campaign funds, of the difficulty in recruiting candidates and in 
holding organizations together, but do not regard these tasks as impossible, 
In fact the leadership of two congressional districts, young, relatively 
active in electoral affairs and sanguine ahout the prospects for the party 
in the state, expressed disappointment that the party has not heen more 
active in offering candidates for office and speak hitterly, in some cases, 
of the lack of interest of many leaders in state political affairs, 
Finally, we may contrast the active and passive leaderships, 
(active and passive in respect to electoral activities in their districts) 
as to the perception of remedies for the party, what will help the 
development of the party in Louisiana. Passive leaders of enautiue mood 
tend to put reliance on mechanistic and legalistic devices, speaking of 
the open primary and the device of cross-filing as methods most needed in 
the development of the party. Guarded as they are by jealous Democratic 
legislators, the closed attieias type of law is not likely to be repealed 
nor corss-filing enacted, and one wonders, given the state of organzation 
and activity in passive areas, whether or not the enactment of open 
primaries and cross-filing vould really stimulate Republican growth there 


very much, Active Republican leaders, as one might expect, are more apt 
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to respond that the development of Republicanism is dependent upon the 
growth of active partisanship, a “ore active leadership, unon more 
ecandidacies for public office, and public relations camnaigns to increase 
Republican registration. It is interesting that the more passive leaders 
see the improvenent of the party as dependent upon factors outside the 
province of party leadership almost one feels upon a Democratic deus ex 
machina, while the activists are willing to talk of i:provements measures 


that depend upon the activity of party leaders, 


Social Characteristics 


Race, sex and age 


The historical position of the Negro in the Southern Republican 
party is a good reason for caeeiiiaalioni. first, the race of the new 
leadership. Of the 30 members of the new leadership none were Negro and 

in the process of defining the identification of the group there was never 
really any serious question of including a Negro, . VUhere once Negroes 
constituted a majority of the memhers of the party and the Negro, “alter 
Cohen, was National committeeman and Collector of the Port of New Orleans, 
the new leadership preserved the Lily “hite character of the party. A 
Distal, answer given ty the new leaders when asked at-out the possibility 
of campaigning aiong Negro voters and recruiting Negroes into the 
Republican party was "I could not afford to hecause of my social position." 
The tentative turn of some Negro voters to the Republican party in 1956 

and 1957 brought forth no new Republican Negro leaders, 

Six of the new leadership were women and while this coes not define 
any feminine trends in the party, the presence of women leaders in the 


Several major population areas would seem to indicate a more representative 


: 


TABLR 1 


Organization and Activity Attitudes by Congressional Districts 


District 


No. of 


State of 


Mood of 


Perceived effect Perceived needs 


Candidates Organization Leaders of Little Rock of Louisiana 
1952-57 on Party Party 
4 Full roster Active Sharply Open primary 
meets Sangiune Divided Cross.filing 
regularly (part) 
Negative 
(part) 

12 Full roster Active Effect not More candidates 
meets Sanguine Harmful and 
regularly Critical Partisan Activity | 

ii Partial Active(part) Short run More interested 
roster meets Sanguine harm, long leaders, parti- 
sometines Critical run benefit san_ activity 

11 Full roster Active Apprehensive Time to work, 
meets. Sanguine of Harm build up party 
sometines Determined Avoid Little Rock 

10 Partial Active(part) | Irreparable Avoid Little Rock 
roster meets Sanguine(part) Harm Time change 
sometines Negative(part) Public Opinion 

1 Partial Passive Sharply No opinion 
roster Negative Divided 
Rarely meets Critical 

4 Partial Passive Irreparable Avoid Little 
roster rarely Negative darm Rock 


meets 


* 
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group of leaders, The old group of Republicans maintained women in the 
party primarily as potential material for the position of national 
conmitteewomen. 

One of the most distinctive characteristics of the new group is 
its youth, the mean age being 43 as contrasted with the mean age of 63 
for the control group of the old guard, The control group of the old 
guard refers to those members of the new leadershin who were also leaders 
before 1952. One could propose the youth of — group as a kind of 
evidence that they represent "new blood" in the narty rather than a faction 
of the old leadership. This does not mean, of course, that the new leaders 
could not turn into an elite of the old type. 

In the past the Republican party in the South has served as a 
mobility vehicle for ambitious persons through its dispensations of 
patronage and influence, yet retained certain low-status connotations. 

In this respect mobility refers not only to a rise through patronage 
appointments but also to the kind “i influence likely to help an 

aspiring young lawyer or »usiness man that might he obtained through 

any influential connection in party channels, Thus a young lawyer who 
entered the party to help his law practice would be classified as 
undertaking leadership activities for reasens of mobility just as would 
the leader who actively sought a government job through his leader role, 
Table II indicates that the number of those acknowledging mobility 
motivations is small (10%) and even the proportion of those imputed to 
have had mobility in mind (272)? is still not significant. The point of 
this analysis is not to state that a party leader should not he interested 
in patronage rut to measure the proximity of the new group to the patronage 


Machine type of party. 


EX 
oe 
—— 


TAGLE II 


Social Characteristics of New Leadership of Louisiana Republican Party 


Trait Distribution 
Mean Age : | 43 years 
Male 80% 

White 100% 
Business and professional 

Occupations 93% 

High Social Status . 43% 

Admitted Mobility Motivation 10% 

Imputed mobility Motivation 20% 


Members of cliques (number of 
cliques is 7) 67% 


| 
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Status scales are useful in analyzing the new leadership and 


‘ate relationship to the cddimanity.° Table II indicates that almost all 
the new group were bi business and the professions at the time of joining 
the party. The large number of leaders classified as having high social 
status is very interesting. The findings provide interesting collateral 
for study of Republican voters made in New Orleans, 1954, in which the 
respondents were asked whether or not they thought people "looked down on 
Republicans" and the findings were that Republicanism suffers very little 
from low-status images in the mind of Republican voters in New Orleans.® 
The large number of high-status leaders in the Republican party 
today would seem to indicate that party leadership is accepted as a high- 


class type of activity hy not a few top social leaders of Louisiana. Also 


the high everage status of the group would seem to deemvhasize the function 
of the party as a mobility vehicle since so many leaders have already 
arrived in terms of social status. As a matter of fact some leaders claim 
that the party today engages too much in "Junior League" politics and must 
recruit more party-patronage types. Of course the party still fulfills a 
Minor patronage role even among the top leadership and it may be that among 
minor party functionaries the role of patronage is even greater, The 
presence of some socially prominent matrons in the party has had the 
interesting effect of stimulating membership for social reasons. It is 
said in party circles that some Louisiana ladies have joined the party to 
gain access to the salons of socially prominent leaders where otherwise 
they would have no entrance. 
Clique Orientation 

In large part the new leadership is the product of leader 


development and even of party registrations since 1952 and only ahout one 


- 
| 
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in ten were active in the old guard, It is interesting therefore that 
both the present national committeeman and the secretary of the state 
central committee were hoth members of the old group. While the present 
national committeeman did come over to the side of the new group in the 
struggle for control the secretary of the state central committee, =ryant 
James did not and fought aggressively against the change. Although there 
seem to be no measures taken to exclude members of the old olique, 
expression of distrust of the old leader clique wed tales of dissension 
between the two crop up frequently during interviews with Republican 
leaders. ‘lowever, the maintenance of 2ryant James in his position as 
secretary of the state central corrittee is evidence of the influence still 
exercised hy an old pro in the game of Republican politics even though he 
is not regarded as having heen converted to the doctrine of the new 
leadership. 

Excluding the old leader clique we find that over half the new 
Republican leaders are members of neni groups, the association having 
formed, by definition, before entrance into the party. The cliques 
range in type all the way from associations formed as brother FEI agents 
to hoyhood chum groups to in-law relationships. As a result, the present 
leadership group presents the picture of a highly personalistic organization 
in which recruitment depends not so much upon patronage or perceived 
opportunities as upon some primary personal nexus interpreted in a 
political fashion. 

As one of the leaders of an active parish group explained in 
referring to his leader circle: "We were a nucleus of friends, grew up 


together, were churns all along and became Republican together." Another 


leader in explaining how he happened to join the party explained that he 
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was sitting on the porch of a resort hotel reading ahout the fight for 
new leadership being led by his old friend John Minor “isdom when he 
turned to his wife and said "By golly, I'll drop old John a note and I'll 
tell him that I'll help him out." Although this phase of the relationship 
was not studied by the investigator it was suggested during some of the 
interviews that the process of clique building continues within the party, 
involving particularly important business relationships among bankers, 
lawyers, business men and contractors, It was doubtless this possibility 
that a young lawyer had in mind when he stated candidly "I work in the 


R publican party to help my law practice," 


Summary Observations 

This paver has been concerned with the new Republican leadership 
of Louisiana, its social characteristics, its organizational activities 
and electoral activities, Taking the three factors together the idea 
was to study the three as a kind of casual funnel interacting with each 
other and with other factors to form the "Republicanism" of Louisiana. 
That so much emphasis was laid on leadership does not mean that other 
factors are not recognized as important in the rise of the Republican 
party - urbanism for example and the activation of a Southern business 
community. 

It is the contention of this paper that at the present stage, 
the nature of the leadership in the Republican party is highly important 
in determining the pattern of party development in the South, The party 
is engaged, at the present time, in negotiating the gap between no 
political activity and a pattern of initial minor party opposition. 

The data here strongly suggests that the role of leadership is erucial 


in determining what kind of party exists in the various parts of the 


: 
> 
' 
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state whet*er a local party begins to fulfill some kind of minor party 
function or remains in the condition of a rotten borough. A brief 
contrast of two parishes will clarify the point. 

As noted before, Caddo enti, with its city of Shreveport, is 
the most highly developed area of Republican party strength in the state 
and the development of its party functions can clearly he traced to the 
organization and activity of its leadership group. Not only do the 
Renublican leaders themselves maintain that Shreveport has a two-party 
system, meaning a consistent pattern of minor party opposition, but, 


what is much more significant, so do the Democrats. The Monthly Newslettér 


of the Trades-Labor Council, in noting the activities of the Republican 
varty in Shreveport, warned its readers as follows: "In nast years, in a 
one on situation, a Democrat in Louisiana winning a clear majority 

in the Democratic primary was tantamount to election in state and local 
elections. This is no longer true. This was proven very graphically | 
in Caddo Parish recently by the election of a prominent local Republican 
to the Caddo parish police jury." 

Two important partisan results accrued from the activity in 
Shreveport. First, the image of virtual disfranchisement in state and 
lotal elections on registering as a Republican was weakened - it is 
notable that a pre-Little Rock registration drive hy the Shreveport party 
succeeded in quadrupling the party's registration in that parish. Secondly, 
Republican candidates were available in elections just in case the 
Democratic majority should be weakened. Two years ago a Democratic 
nominee for police juror in Shreveport came out in favor of the morality of 
integration, and in the resulting uproar, his Republican opponent was 


elected in the general election. Obviously, if the Republican police 


30° 
dill 


juror had not heen a candidate he could not have been elected. When the 
electorate turns against a majority party, it is important for the 
minority candidate to be there ~ on the ballot, Lake Charles, in contrast, 
a city ahout the sane size as Shreveport, has run no candidates nor 


conducted any registration campaigns, According to one source, the district 


leader, residing in the city, has to be prodded into calling even one routine 


yearly meeting. Essentially, although there is plenty of activity for the 
presidential nominee during those campaigns, the area remains akind of 


rotten horough, representing practically no party activity in return for 


its partisan franchise, 


In these and other Republican situations in Louisiana the evidence 
is strongly toward the influence of personalistic factors of leadership in 
determining the kind of party existent. “here the leadership is active and 
sanguine the party enters into near minor party competition. Apathetic 
leadership means that the areas involved have little or no partisan 
activity. 

A Revelution in the Rotten boroughs? 

Certainly the changes in the Louisiana Republican party have 
been important under the new leadership. It is the thesis of this paper, 
Se sidiommicad by the evidence, that the new leaderships in the Southern 
Repuhlican party are changing the pattern of partisan activity from no 


activity to near minor party opposition. And this will be revolution 


enough for the South, 


| 
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Notes 


* Original Erief on Sehalf of Louisiana Delegates Representing New 
Republican Leadership in Louisiana, to The Repuhlican National 
Convention and to The Republican National Cormittee, ppe 5-6. 


For trief history of the development of the Louisiana Republican 
party see L, Vaughan Uoward's account in Tulane Studies in Political 
Science, Vol. I. 


3 This study was made possible by a grant from the Social Science 
Research Council. The group of 30 leaders defined as the new leadership 
was selected as follows: A basic list was prepared with the aid of two 
consultants who were also, themselves, leaders in the Republican party, 
and this list was checked against lists of candidates, party office 
holders and program committees for party official functions, By a 
process of collation from these sources the final list of thirty 
was secured, Interviews were conducted with each of the leaders 
during the period between September 1957 and March 1958 and were open = 
ended in form although structured to the extent that common data 
were asked of each respondent. Data on party activities were gathered 
in the field, while conducting the interviews and from the Office of 
the Secretary of State of Louisiana. 


Y Resolution passed hy the Caddo Parish Republican Executive Committee, 
September 28, 1958. 


5 Resolution passed by the Jefferson Parish Executive Cormittee (no date). 


6 Kenneth Vines, Republicanism in New Orleans, Tulane Studies in 
Political Seience, Vol, IL, pp. 93-134. 


? The imputation of mobility motivation was obtained hy asking three 
Republican party leaders to select those they believed were active in 
the party from motives of mobility, Selection by two of the leaders 
qualified the leader for the category. Since it was though that 
leaders might not readily admit motives relating to mobility and 
patronage, this imputation device was thought to add an extra dimension 
of information, 


8 Republicanisr: in New Orleans, on. cit. 


? Scores on the status index were derived from a comnosite score 
including the following criteria: society pages in newspapers, type of 
occupation, type of residence and residential neighborhood and 
the opinions of persons qualified to pass judgment on social status 
in Louisiana and its various localities. 
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This paper concluces with the ohservation that the develop- 
ment of the Republican parties is in process. The process of develop- 
ment may he thought of as a series of thresholds, with each threshold as 
a critical stage marking how far the South or how far individual states 
are advanced toward a two-party system. Suggested stages for the develop 
ment of the Republican party in this system are as follows: 
(1) Black and Tan leadership to (2) Lily White patronage~oriented 
leadership to (3) critical competition in presidential elections to 
(4) partisan-oriented leadership to (5) candidate offerings in state 
and local elections to (6) critical competition in state and local 
elections. 

Louisiana has entered the fifth stage of development and Texas 
is well into the firth and may be passing into the sixth as measured by 
the most recent state election where the Republican party offered over 
40 candidates for election. The evidence indicates, furthermore, 
that once a stage is reached in the development of the Republican party 
that there seems to be no slippage backwards, I would conclude that this 
is the significance of new Republican leadership in the South: that a 


critical stage of development has been reached in many of the Southern 


Republican parties toward a two-party South, 
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Nine months elapsed between the pleasant incurring of the obligation to present 
this paper and its painful delivery. In mid-summer I became frighteningly aware that, 
though I felt neither a heaviness of data nor a quickening of ideas, public announce- 
ment had been made of my presumed Condition and that, moreover, the fruit of my labors 
would be exposed at birth to close and pitiless scrutiny. Believe me, I suffered 
pangs of regret at the weakness of flesh which had got me into this situation. What 
combination of ignorance and arrogance had led me to agree to do a paper on "Political 
limits of Fiscal and Monetary Policy"? 


Happily, I was able to develop a rationale which sustained me through the last 
miserable days. The turning point came when one day, twisting in my study chair and 
trying to find a comfortable way to sit, I thought of a relevant question. This ques- 
tion was not the familiar, anguished "Why did I do it?" but rather "Why was I asked?" 
Conceivably, only because I was There, but certainly not because of any special 
attractiveness - I was now willing to concede. Could it be, I asked myself, that I was 
invited to do this paper, not because of special qualifications for the task, but pre- 
cisely because I had no special qualifications? Certainly the Committee knew that I am 
an expert neither in economics or politics. So obviously they invited me for this 
reason! What they wanted was an inexpert, uncommitted look at a tangled area; and they 
could even hope for a paper with a certain naive charm. Of naiveté there is indeed a 
plenty, but I'm afraid it lacks charm. 


I 


An appropriate place to begin is to ask, What is the subject for discussion? This 
has given me so much trouble that most of my "research" has consisted in trying to find 
the answer. In fact, most of what I shall have to say could be put under this heading, 
and the title could appropriately be "A Prolegomena to a Discussion of Political 
limitations of Fiscal and Economic Policy". This situation would embarrass me if I did 
not have such respectable company. As one of my sources notes, there is so little gen- 
uine creativeness that one can often get a reputation as a bold thinker merely by making 
A Plea for Bold Thinking. 


The appropriate point of departure in trying to define the subject of inquiry is 
the "charge" to me from my constituent authority. In a letter to me several items were 
set forth in way of explanation and orientation: (1) That this is a crucial area of 
public policy which we (political scientists) are neglecting, (2) that this area of 
public policy ranks with foreign policy, defense, resources and others with which we do 
concern ourselves as a discipline or profession, (3) that academic concern for this area 
of policy cannot be left safely either to the economists or to the "managerialists" 3 
because both of these groups are concerned with only a segment of the problem, (ly) and 
that since politics (partisan, pressure, and bureaucratic, all three) cannot be left 
aside by those who do make policy and implement it and take its consequences, fiscal and 
monetary policy ought to be kept in the forefront of the concerns of political science, 
Further, opinion was expressed that we need have no more hesitation in dealing with 
€conomics than the economists have in dealing with politics - or the politician in dea- 
ling with both economics and politics, and that our professional shyness was probably 


as much an ignoble retreat from the miserableness of the world as a noble search for 
the Pure Truths of science. 
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More specifically, interest was expressed in seeing explored the limitations as a 
ractical matter on fiscal and monetary policy as two sets of policy instruments. What 
can be cone with them, expected of them, hoped or feared from them, given what we know 
about the political frame of reference? Still more specifically and by way of example 3 
whet ave the difficulties in trying to recoup defense increases from farm subsidies? 
What are the costs in legislative program terms (foreign policy and other) of an assault 
on depletion allowences? What are the limitations of the expenditure side of the budget 
as a counter to inflation, given the "politically" as well as legally uncontrollable 


components? 


While this much and more was set forth in way of guidance, still the Committee was 
permissive. 1 could, for example, narrow the discussion to fiscal policy alone, or I 
might choose to emphasize the "professional problem", treating substance only as 
illustrative. 


llow 2% might seem that, both with considerable guidance and with considerable free- 
don, I should have no trouble addressing myself to a particular subject. But my diffi- 
culties have nevertheless been very great.” In general, they might be described as 
being cavght between a sea of platitudes and commonplaces, and a mountain range of Big 
Subjects - some presumably climbed and mapped (but not by me) and some simply yet to be 
explored satisfactorily by anyone. Nobcdy in this fraternity needs to have explained to 
hin that if for "economic" reasons an attack should be mounted on depletion allowances, 
thore vould bo "politicel" resistance and this could easily be expressed against a par- 
ticuler trpe or cbjective of foreign policy. Given a certain existential situation, the 
"cost" of a certain reduction in depletion allowances could be specified closely in 
ters of votes on particuler bills and predicted with a high degree of probability. Now 
obviovsly this is an important matter, involving our welfare or even our survival, but 
it isn't clear to me - perhaps because this is not my area of professional specializa- 
tien - where wo go from here in a general paper as against a monograph or case study. 


On the other hend, my subject has an alarming tendency to broaden out. How could 
discuss fiscal and monetary policy in their political context without involving the 
arg2 theme of public economic policies generally, and the larger theme of government 

ecoromic life? How ccula one discuss fiscal and monetary policies without relation 
o the validity of sccnomic theories thereon, or this without relation to the status and 
ens oF economics as a discipline? “And how could I discuss the problems of economics 
discipline withovt engaging mysolf to discuss perennial problems of the social sci- 
envist gencrally: the relationship of Science to Policy, the roles of Fact and Value, 
anc so forth. How could I discuss the non-economic aspects of economic policy-making 
without discussing matters thet run to the roots of the American political and constitu- 
v-08.. SySveri; oi to the foundations of American values or ideology? How could one 
eveud a discussion of the relative ’fficiencies" of democracy anc non-democratic forms 

quiclly runs into an implication that the "limits" on economic 
eve these of pexvticules form of government, one subject to popular ignorance 

2lfishiscs? lew could I hope to avoid problems which deeply concern and 


f ist nt was given the topic with only a general request to do some reading 
= to give m2 ths benefit of his veflections., His report to me began "The assigned 
voyece is hopelessly large, complex, confused and interrelated". I concur. 
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divide us as "political scientists" - problems of our self-image and aspirations? And 
again, as by way of economics, of the question of what social science is all about, 
anyhow. On the other hand, how could one hope to say anything fresh on such big issues 


jn such a short space? 


In any event, I propose to show how such matters can hardly be avoided, even if one 
addresses himself straightforwardly to the topic, I shall conclude with some personal, 
perhaps dogmatic, observations, and with what I hope are some pertinent questions. 


II 


An historical perspective is perhaps useful in viewing the political side of fiscal 
and monetary policies. All of us are familiar with the main stream of American economic 
and political history. We are familiar with the relationships between politics and eco- 
nomic interests in the period of Revolution and constitution-making. We are familiar 
with the interrelations of politics and economics in the nineteenth century struggles 
over land, slavery, tariff, railroad regulation, the gold standard, and so forth. 


While the picture becomes less clear - and in fact often so complex and obscure 
that, like a contemporary canvas, one hesitates to call it a "picture" - the closer one 
gets to 1958, still it is useful both to search for the threads of continuity and the 
reasonable analogies. Allowing the possibility that I am the victim of a professionally 
oversimplified view of things, it seems to me that a thread of continuity can be found 
running from the political and economic phenomena associated with Jefferson, through 
Jacksonianism and the rise of the Democratic party, through the fortunes and misfortunes 
of Cleveland, Bryan, Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. In the time of the latter, through 
the events and ideas we associated with the name of Keynes, fiscal policy as an instru- 
ment for controlling economic life becomes associated predominantly with the Democratic 
party and predominantly with a complex of ideas and interests which the conventions of 
our trade identify as "liberal", 


Conversely, there is a thread of continuity running from the coalition of interests 
responsible for the Constitution, the rise of the Federalists and the policies of 
Hamilton, through the Whigs and the rise and triumph of the Republican party, through 
the fortunes of the McKinley, Coolidge and Hoover, In the time of the latter - and here 
history walks with us in the flesh - monetary policy as an instrument for cotrolling 
economic life, already associated with the Republican party and with a complex of inter- 
ests and ideas which the conventions of our trade identify as "conservative", becomes 
even more firmly so identified, Monetary policy is identified with banks, bankers, and 
the Federal Reserve System (I pass over quickly the date of its birth). There are im- 
portant associaticns with classical "equilibrium" economic theory, and with "free enter- 
prise", both as an ideology and as a coalition of political interests. On the other 
hand, fiscal policy is identified with a "revolution" in economic theory and with a'rev- 
olutionary" change in our political approach to the national economy, with the rise of 
organized labor as a political force, even still perhaps with eggheadism,. 


; Both fiscal policy and monetary policy, as viewpoints and interests » have their 
institutional strongholds. The FED is of course the center for monetary policy, whereas 
the centers of support for fiscal policy are deployed in CEA, the Executive Office, and 
Treasury. In all these there is struggle at close range, however, and in the Congress 
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one must almost proceed person by person in identifying "institutional" support. 


I have been painting with very broad strokes indeed, but I must continue to use a 
broad brush and bright colors even when trying to qualify and supplement. 


let me speak now of Keynesianism and recent history. The paraphrase "We are all 
Keynesians now" is not quite correct, but it is a basic datum that most of us are now 
more or less Keynesian. That there has been a "Keynesian revolution" means that the 
center of our political strife over economic policy has moved into a new area, invol- 
ving many new theories, issues, policies, and agencies, though sometimes masking a con- 
tinuity - as suggested above - of many historic interests. But that the Keynesian 
revolution has not been complete, either in terms of making converts to the creed or in 
terms of the compass of the creed, means that we have only added another layer of com- 
plexity in our politico-economic life. That is to say, most of the great historic 
conflicts of economic policy, notably perhaps tariff and monopoly policy, continue, and 
others, notably "protectivism" for agriculture and labor and continuing foreign aid, 
have been added in the past generation. In economic terms alone the complexities are 
staggering: fiscal policy is complex, monetary policy is complex, they may compliment 
each other or conflict; and each and both exist and operate not in an economic vacuum 
but in an economic milieu of complex and more or less conflicting theories, economic 
rigidities and limitations, and economic unknowns. 


But to return to Keynes, permit me a personal note. One of my favorite varieties 
of professional reading is writings by economists about economists, and the treatment of 
Keynes by his fellow economists has been very interesting. To my knowledge, none has 
asserted that the General Theory was really written by Lord Bacon, but I have seen it 
stoutly argued that Keynes said nothing - important and valid at least - that had not 
been said before him. On the other hand, there is respectable professional opinion that 
he is to date the outstanding economist of the twentieth century. 


Fortunately for our purpose it is not necessary to settle this argument. If Keynes 
did not create Keynesianism, at least he popularized it, and beyond all doubt the impact 
of Keynesianism upon both economic theory and economic practice has been tremendous.” 

Of course the Man (or the Doctrine) and the Time coincided. Had the Thirties been a 
period of prosperity rather than the time of the Great Depression, he would not have 
been read - for that matter, the General Theory would not have been written. The simul- 
taneous and largely independent development of a national income accounting apparatus 
gave a framework for the operation of theory; the New Dealers found, at a critical time, 
a highly intellectualized defense of a course of action which on pragmatic grounds they 
had found desirable; tens of millions of distressed and disadvantaged people were pre- 
pared to believe a theory which put the blame for their situation on an institutional 


= than in private failure; and the professional, economic opposition was in deep 
isrepute. 


It is one of the important generalizations of political study in the Fifties that 
the Great Depression made a much deeper impression on American voting patterns and other 


1those interested in this subject will find the papers under the heading "Keynesian 


nm 


sconomics after Twenty Years" in the May, 1957, American Economic Review of great inter- 
est and value. 
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olitical behavior than did the cataclysm of World War II. The Great Depression was of 
much longer duration, its impact was sweeping and almost wholly adverse, and its cause 
and cure were at the center of discussion and politics, World War II, whatever its tra- 
gedy for some, Was an exciting end even profitable interlude for many, and the prelude 
to a period of unexampled prosperity for nearly all. But I need only remind you of the 
terrain well described by Lube1l and others. 


The Employment Act of 1946 of course had as its spur the memories of the Great 
Depression, was rationalized in Keynesian terms, and was written into law in fear of 
massive post-war unemployment. It was inevitably a compromise measure, and while some 
got less than they wished in the nature of substantive guarantees ("fyl1" disappeared) 
or machinery for implementation, others got much more than they wanted. For apart from 
the fact that inevitably there were varying levels and types of understanding and accep- 
tance of Keynesianism, there were some who remained convinced of its essential error or 


sinfulness,. 


It was, of course, a Democratic President and Congress that were formally responsi- 
ble for the Employment Act, though Keynesienism by this time had become an accepted 
working viewpoint across party lines. To be sure, in the period from 1946 to the inaug- 
vration of Eisenhower, one might have supposed from reading the newspapers that, with a 
change of Administration, the Employment Act as well as a score of "New Deal" measures 
back through the Iaber Relaticns Act of 1935 would be swept off the books. I remember 
my difficulties in the summer of 1953 trying te explain to English audiences why this 
had not happened and would not; though of course nobody sophisticated enough to belong 
to APSA was fooled. 


To this extent indeed "we were all Keynesians now". To be sure, many Republicans 
were bitterly disappointed after Jenvary, 1953, some vere sad but wiser; but many by 
this time were converts, if cnly fer "political" motives. On the other hand, nobody 
has recorded that Senator Byrd pressed hard for the Act, and presumably he had company 
in the renk and file of Democratic registrants. Still and ail, one would say that while 
the Republican party is comaiitted to the Emvloyment Act, the Democratic party is more 
deeply committed. 


& brief word as the chief platform from which fiscal 
and monetary ars operated. It eets forth as an objective employment opportunities for 
"those able, willing, and seeking to work", and to this end the Federal government is to 
"utilize ali its plans, functions, end resources". Further specified is the objective 
of "maximum employment, preduciti.cn, aid purchasing power". It further states that these 
objectives shall be pursued within the ambit of the nation's “other needs and obliga- 
tions and essential considerations of national policy"; and it is specifically stated 
that employment and production are to ke pursued "in a manner calculated to promote free 
competitive enterprise", A Council of Econcmiic Advisers was established in the Execu- 
tive Office, and 2 Joint Feonomi.c Committee of Congwess was established to receive and 


ee on Presidentisi reports and programs dealing with the nation's economic 
ealth, 


The Fmployment Ast deserves 


Odovicusly, while I have called this Act the "platform" from which fiscal and mone- 
tery policy are chief?y operated, it is not a neat and sturdy platform. To the dismay 
of the economists » not only are the key phrases not "operational" without much defining 
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and refining, but there are plain contradictions » or at least possible conflicts P of 
objectives.~ Nor is there an "administration" of the provisions of the Act in a direct 
sense, but rather only an elaborate system of collecting data, consulting, and giving 
advice, upon which the President and (or) Congress may or not act. In fact, the organs 
and agencies dealing rather directly with fiscal and monetary matters are various and 
only loosely coordinated; of which the separation of the FED from Presidential control 
and the separation of the Bureau of the Budget from the Treasury are examples, ; Beyond 
these there is, of course, a long and heterogeneous list of departments » agencies and 
authorities whose involvement with the economy varies from significant to substantial, 
and whose operations bear upon the potentialities and limits of fiscal and monetary 


policy. 


Already I have written two thousand words of what I hoped was a straightforward and 
brief outline of the problem of the political limits of fiscal and monetary policy with- 
out introducing the budget, which many would presume to be the Prince of Denmark in this 
Hamlet. A word both on the substance and the process. 


As to the substance and not to put a needlessly fine point on it, it appears that 
the budget for fiscal year 1959-60 will be approximately 80 billion dollars, and that 
the gross national product for that year will be approximately four times as great. Of 
the 80 billion dollars, approximately half will be appropriated for military prepared- 
ness, and approximately two-thirds of the remaining half will be appropriated for debt 
service, veterans' benefits, and agricultural subsidies - items that are relatively 
"inflexible", To underscore the obvious, while the total budget figure is a sizable 
part of the gross product, and there are important and inevitable results of this expen- 
diture economically and politically, there is not nearly as much flexibility, as much 
leverage both ways, as the expenditure total alone would suggest. Impact great, flexi- 
bility limited. 


On the income side, the total of course will depend upon economic conditions (and 
these more or less on "political" conditions) a year and more hence. In general, it is 
predictable that more than half of revenue will be derived from individual income taxes, 


and about a fourth from corporation taxes, with various excise taxes yielding about a 
fifth. 


On the basis of the politics of the past few months, I should say it is "politically" 
easier to raise or lower income taxes generally than to change rates substantially (i.e. 
progressively or retrogressively); but what should one conclude about the ease or diffi- 
culty of raising or lowering taxes generally? Changes in excise taxes are possible >» even 
likely, in the near future. The plight of the railroads may spur the repeal of the tax 

on travel, for example. But what changes in excise taxes are likely to be made are not 
likely to have major economic consequences. 


Considering that we came fairly close to a general reduction of income taxes this 
past spring, and that business tax rates as well as excise taxes seem to yield to 


‘those interested in the Act and the economists! opinions of it should consult the sym- 
posium "The Employment Act in the Economic Thinking of Our Times" in the May, 1957, 
issue of the American Economic Review. 
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sufficient pressure of political (or economic) circumstances, there appears to be more 
flexibility on the income side of the budget than on the expenditure side. However I 
state this in a very small voice, and with appreciation of the imponderables and of the 


problems of def inition. 


To attempt to say something meaningful about the procedural side of budgeting in a 
few paragraphs takes more courage than I have, but foolhardiness will serve in the stead. 


It may be close to the heart of the matter to say that the results of two genera- 
tions of discussion and reform have given us a budgetary system which would be very 
adequate for the situation before 1929 - at least in the terms of the dominant economic 
thought of that day; that there is widespread dissatisfaction with present budgetary 
procedures and, though the dissatisfaction is not all of the same stripe, some of it is 
very impressive in the indictment it brings; and that despite the continuing introduc- 
tion of new techniques, of which program or performance budgeting is the most widely 
advertized, there is general consensus among Those Who Know that our budgetary machinery 
is not adequate to the needs. 


From one point of view, the problem is one of overload and inadequacy. Machinery 
designed to balance income and expenditure annually in a day in which the budget consti- 
tuted less than five percent of the GNP is now, with only slight rebuilding, required to 
handle a2 volume of work that is much greater and a type of work for which it was not 
designed. The annual budget rule is an important aspect of the problem. Whatever its 
virtues and inevitability, it is clear that it is ill adapted to the enlarged role of 
government in the post-Keynesian era. And the problem is compounded by the tradition, 
the hope, and in some quarters even the earnest expectation of an annually balanced 
budget. 


From another point of view, the problem is one of constitutional theory and insti- 
tutional power. The Presidency and the Congress are pitted by the Constitution one 
against the other. Both are deeply and inevitably engaged with the budgetary process, 
for money is not only the life-blood of the economic system, but the food and drink of 
politics. As Charles Beard observed, politics is not economics, but without apprecia- 
tion of the economic, politics is an utter mystery. Even when President and Congres- 
Sional majority are of the same party - one is tempted to say especially when they are 
of the same party - there is inevitable discrepancy between Presidential program and 
Congressional programs. I suspect there has been intensification of conflict with 
growth of the states and increasing complexity of the issues.+ 


So far in this attempt to delineate briefly the political ramifications of fiscal 
and monetary policy I have not even mentioned the important factors of pressure group 
and inter-agency politics, But these phenomena are well known in general outline to 
political Scientists, and no doubt I have by now adequately demonstrated how consider- 
ation of the subject has tended to take me between the devil of the commonplace and the 


1 
Be budget reform see: Arthur Smithies » The Budgetary Process in the United States (New 
ork: 1955); Jesse Burkhead, Government Budgeting (New York: 1956) 3; J.P. Harris, "Needed 


a in the Federal Budget System", 12 Public Administration Review (Autum, 1952), 
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blue sea of the controversial and unknown. Perhaps, however, I have not made clear 


a how the Big Subjects indicated in the introduction are inevitably involved, The 


next step, it seems to me, is to approach the subject by way of economics. 


III 


Up to this point I have tried to take the substance of economic policies for granted, 
making an effort to look primarily at the political aspects of decision-making. That is 
to say, I have proceeded for the most part as though economics as a discipline and econ-~ 
omists as a profession were united in a single policy, or an integrated set of policies P 
and that only the limitations of political science as a discipline and the boundaries 
and deficiencies of the political context, stood in the way of the realization of the 
policy. This is an assumption contrary to fact, and as far away from reality as the 
refined institutionless world of some economic abstractions. In this my first extended 
excursion into the literature of economics in several years, I have been deeply im- 
pressed with the similarities of economics to political science, in both the type and 
dimensions of the differences of opinion. (True, says one economist, economics is the 
most advanced of the social sciences - "in the wrong direction.") The problem, then, 
is not simply how to carry out the doctors' prescription, but in part one of what to do 
when the doctors disagree. 


My title, in other words, is prejudicial, in suggesting political "limits" to 
economic policies. Presumably this was not intended, and in any event I cannot com- 
plain, because as you know, I was invited to state it as pleased my fancy. But perhaps 
now is as good a time as any to make the point that there are economic limits on fiscal 
and monetary policy, both in the sense of limitations in the discipline and limitations 
in the economic phenomena, And for that matter, there are economic limits on political 
policies. Indeed, the semantic-methodological problem is troublesome and perhaps 
crucial. What, for example, is the annual balanced-budget rule? Is it political? 
Economic? Legal? Historical? Psychological? Sociological? Anthropological? Norma- 
tive? Factual? All of these and more. Which may be only a way_of observing that we 
are a long way from a "unified field theory" in social science. 


But to return to the divisions of economics - these range from disputes over the 
definition of the discipline to differences of opinion over any particular item of pub- 
lic policy, such as the effects of a change of rediscount rates. Let us begin with the 
first type, the "high level" disagreements. . 


There appears to be little of the stale argument whether economics is properly | 
designated a "science", but there is fundamental disagreement as to the nature of the 
Science. The fact-value controversies are deep-thrusting if civilized in conduct, and 


As one of my sources observes » "A social theory cannot simply be stricken from the 
record"; and though Keynes may have overstated the case when he said we were ruled by 
"little else" than ideas, certainly one of the things which influences our "political" 
behavior is economic theories. These have popular acceptance and impact long after 


they have passed out of scholarly fashion. They "limit" economic policy. But are 
these limits then economic or political? 
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the Big Names appear - to an outsider - divided fairly evenly. For our purposes it is 
sufficient to note that some of the outstanding scholars are staunch advocates of the 
position that economics is or should be and can be value-free; and that the economist 
as economist - and perhaps even as non-economist - has no business to advise on or 


decide economic policies. 


On the other hand there are those who argue strongly to the contrary, asserting 
that most economists have based their work upon policy preferences and have striven hard 
to realize them; and that even those most vehemently for a value~-free science or most 
asceptic in theoretical construction are inevitably engaged with the world of values, 
and only deceive themselves and confuse others by refusing to deal directly and openly 
with the value problem. 


Closely related is the problem of "rigor versus relevance". There are those who 
argue that economics is concerned with policy and that "it must be based on ethical or 
political presuppositions from the noneconomic world"1; that good methodology - even 
good sense - dictates a scheme of analysis which comprehends all the significant vari- 
ables which bear upon some problem; and that those who insist on rigor and consistency 
and elegance at all costs are engaged in a form of "play". On the other hand some 
argue that the dictates of science are inexorable, and that while the road to a true 
science may be difficult indeed there is nothing to do but follow it if the objective is 
to be reached; and that this means starting with a few variables and proceeding cautious- 
ly and rigorously step by step, with close and careful attention to the relationship of 
theory to the empirical world. 


Such controversy is familiar to the political scientist, and I review it, not for 
its novelty, but to indicate that my subject has deep roots indeed; that not only is 
there not agreement on particular fiscal and monetary policies, but even disagreement 
about whether it makes sense to say economists can agree or disagree about such policies. 


Other conceptual and methodological problems close to the core of the discipline 
may be mentioned because they are relevant, though space does not permit their develop- 
ment. One is the charge - generally conceded as valid - that economic theory is a 
theory of statics only. Another is the related matter of predictability, some econo- 
mists assert that the economist cannot predict - indeed cannot try to predict - the fu- 
ture of economic affairs “without stepping outside his discipline." Another is that the 
range of variables included in economic study and theory is narrow and unrealistic, that 
for example, the economist is purblind in continuing to concentrate on the market as the 
guiding mechanism of the economy when the "real determinant" of allocation is "the 
organizational structure of that society"; or in failing to note, in a traditional con- 
centration on land, labor and capital, that technology, "the state of the industrial 
arts" (or perhaps administration) is now the crucial factor in production, 


; In his recently published The Affluent Society, J.K. Galbraith provides an interes- 
ting historical perspective on economic doctrine » end some of his ideas can usefully be 


1 

Aether Smithies, "Economic Welfare and Policy", in Brookings Lectures, 195) (Washington: 
955), 1-22, 1. On this matter of rigor versus relevance see especially, in this vol- 

ume, the essay by Jacob Viner. 
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summarized in this review of the economic aspects of the subject. This book is a new and 
better "Folklore of American Capitalism", well-tempered and gracefully written, but 

sharp and penetrating, and calculated to make liberals as well as conservatives squirm 

jn their chairs while reading it. It is the best book I know of on the subject for dis- 
cussion, treating political as well as economic themes. , 


To Galbraith, contemporary economics is an "intellectual backwater". (This is not 
likely to endear him to his fellow economists. I predict that they will dismiss his 
book with the judgment that he is not saying anything which was not said before. Sis 
Perhaps - but not as well.) Basic is the fact that poverty has been the human condition 
until very recently, and still is in most places today. Economics grew up as a disci- 
pline in this environment of poverty, and as a reaction to and cure for it. The result 
was that Production became the central concept and orienting value. This struggle has 
been won, especially in the United States, but few of us, economists or non-economists, 
know it. The result is production beyond an optimum with results which, like overeating 
bring a train of discomforts and dangers. 


Liberal and conservative alike are victims of the distortion, and for various his- 
torical and intellectual reasons the liberals play the conservatives' game. The reasons 
why concern in part the Great Depression and the nature of Keynesian doctrine. The Great 
Depression made employment and security prime political goals of the liberals, and 
Keynesianism became the "official" doctrine by which these goals could be achieved. 
Employment and security became linked to aggregate demand and thus to productivity. 
Keynes, it has been noted, had much in common with Ricardo. 


Keynesianism became the "conventional wisdom" of the liberals, who are thus bound 
to values and ideas no longer appropriate to the post-World War II period. One of the 
results is to make inflation endemic. If full employment and security (national as well 
as personal) are falsely conceived as dependent on a constantly rising GNP regardless of 
what is produced, and if all policies are judged by their effect on aggregate demand, 
then a continuing inflation is inevitable through the interaction of political and econ- 
omic forces. Price stability, not increased production, he sees as the central, strictly 
economic problem. And in this he has much company, I observe, in the economics 
fraternity. 


There is much, much else in The Affluent Society, and it is tempting to pursue some 
of the other themes, such as the obesity of the private sector of our national life and 
the malnourishment of the public sector. But I must quote from some other works to in- 
sure that this is scholarship, not plagiarism. Let me turn then to the essay by Arthur 
Smithies, "Economic Welfare and Policy", which treats related themes; specificaily it 
treats of the difficulties of economics in trying to deal with policy questions. 
Smithies sketches the approaches of economics, historically speaking (and to repeat, 
old doctrines seldom die, and when they do they only slowly, slowly fade away), to the 
"welfare problem", Four "schools" are distinguished, the Classical, the Pigouvian, the 
Paretian and the Keynesian. The Classical economists saw welfare in terms of increase 
of capital and growth of output, but put a "dismal" construction on the matter, Pigou- 
vianism wedded Classical economics to Utilitarianism, and sought and claimed a calculus 
of general social good. The Paretian approach, based on "indifference-cure analysis" 
attempted to "derive welfare conclusions without recourse to the Marshallian assumptions 
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of measurability and interpersonal comparability of utilities" .+ 


Pigouvianism deserves a word because it has been professionally "destroyed", but 
lives on in our political life through the beliefs and attitudes it helped to inculcate. 
"The basic assumptions of the theory were that utilities derived by individuals from the 
consumption of commodities were cardinally measurable, diminishing, and comparable among 
individuals, and that the utilities enjoyed by one individual did not depend on those 
enjoyed by another. On those assumptions in organization of economic ae. daa that 
would yield maximum satisfaction for society could readily be prescribed." In the dis- 
cipline of economics this structure of beliefs has been thoroughly demolished; apparently 
there is no professional argument about the matter. Nevertheless, "Society is prepared 
to act as if utilities can be compared among individuals", and "any economist today who 
proposed that public policy be based on the view that utilities are not comparable would 
eS scarcely get a political hearing".3 To be sure, such beliefs (as reflected, for example, 
: in the progressive income tax) are not by any means to be attributed solely to the tea- 
chings of welfare economics. But there is nice irony in a situation in which a people 
wants to be directed according to the faith, but the priests no longer believe in the 
faith. The welfare criteria afforded by Paretian and Keynesian economics, being aggre- 
gative and not distributive, are a very poor substitute for purposes of economists 
trying to guide national policy: that is to say they provide only a single criterion, 
or perhaps two: aggregate production plus growth), and even if this one is "right" (as 
Galbraith denies), they have no subsidiary criteria for "distributive justice". To 
which some of my economist friends wovld respond, I suppose, "So its an imperfect world? 
So what do you have to suggest?" 


I will conclude this horseback survey of the economic aspects of my subject >* by 
quoting part of a news story, from the New York Times. The heading is "Anderson Weighs 
be Intangibles", and the dateline was the bottom of the current "recession", March 22, 
1958: 


linc, cit., 8. Random thought: that "political economy" comes into vogue as a term at 
the wrong time. That is to say, it is associated with nineteenth century, largely 
British writings, which were largely very un-political. 


7. 


JIbid., 9. Emphasis added. 


Reading my manuscript, my research assistant was startled to find I had not discussed 

' "the disagreements (in economics) which specifically concern fiscal and monetary policy.’ 
I yield to the point to show I have some awareness of them, but they cannot be more than 
mentioned in a paper conceived (perhaps incorrectly) as this one is. These controversies 
anclude the relative merits of fiscal and monetary policy (Galbraith calls the latter a 
mystique"!); discretionary policy (usually fiscal) as opposed to the CED automatic rule 
usually monetary). A third concerns the primacy of goals: full employment or price 
Stability. A fourth concerns the economy's long-term trend: stagnation or inflation. 
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"As Mr. Anderson knows very well, all the king's econo- 
mists and all the king's men cannot provide the type of 
solid information that he needs on which to base a 
decision. 


No one can tell him how well a tax cut will work, whe- 
ther it will be a major force in pulling the economy out 
of the recession. A tax cut has not been tried before 
in the same sort of psychological and economic circum- 
stances now prevailing. So no one can be sure about the 
effect. 


No one can tell him whether a tax cut, or any other 
major weapon, is needed. Because economic forecasting 
is such an unsure business, the President's economic 
advisers, who are as practiced in the art as anyone, do 
not know whether the economy will soon pull out of the 
slump by itself. 


Nobody can tell him for certain if a tax cut, assuming 
it does work, will also give new impetus to the baffling 
inflation that has plagued the economy for the last two 
years, There are strong, diverse opinions on this point, 
but again no certainty. 


Finally, no one can even tell him how big a budget defi- 
cit a tax cut would produce. The answer to that question 
depends on the answer to the first question ~ whether 

and how rapidly a tax cut would turn the economy toward 
growth again. Besides the economic haziness, the Texan 
also confronts some political imponderables. 


What is best for the Republican party? To play it "safe" 
by taking a major step such as a tax cut in an effort to 
end the recession quickly? Or to act more cautiously in 
the fear that tax cuts, by reviving inflation, would 
alienate the conservative forces and betray the party's 
basic traditions?" 


This story illustrates correctly, without exaggeration I believe, the economic "haz- 
iness", (In fact, the story contains several more paragraphs of economic unknowns.) But 
it also brings us back to the political haziness on our own side of the subject, and 

that is proper. For I do not hope or think that my review of the economic side of the 
problem was simply diversionary mud-slinging. 


IV 
I pass now to a series of observations and questions stimulated by my inquiry. I 


sn no Single thread of continuity on which to string them, and I will not pretend 
hat one thought flows from the other according to some logical or literary formula. 
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1, Frankly, I am alarmed at how far away we are from mastery of our economic life. 
I confess that I lived in a state of faith and ignorance. I simply thought that now we 
had the conceptual apparatus and the le gal-administrative machinery to do what we wished - 
within broad limits. I thought - and told my classes - that a major depression need not 
and would not occur. Keynes, the Employment Act, political self-preservation, and all 
that. Probably I was right in this prediction; but after all I have now found that some 
economists assert that the post-war prosperity and growth were due to inherent qualities 
of the economic situation, and had no necessary relationship to what the government did 
or didn't 


One presumes while on an ocean voyage that an Intelligence is operating according 
to Rules to bring the ship to an agreed destination safely. I was naive. I now know 
that, from bridge to screw and rudder there are serious defects in the machinery, that 
the officers are in argument about care of the engine and the technology of navigation, 
and that there is only a limited consensus about which port to make for anyway, There 
is no point in trying to assess "blame" for this situation as between economics and pol- 
itics, and on a close view it is not at all clear which is which or whether these terms 
are the best analytical tools for examining the problem. Certainly the two disciplines 
share many of the same qualities - some of which are "deficiencies" - and are at roughly 
the same level of development. 


2. I conclude that, though we are a long way from the mastery of our economic life 
nationally speaking, that there are strong currents moving in this direction. The theor- 
etical and institutional problems that stand in the way are serious and may prove to be 
insoluble at least without deep-~reaching changes - in ideas, values and institutions; 
and these changes will not necessarily take place. 


However: a revolution of sorts has already taken place. The political and econo- 
mic history of the past three decades plus the creation and reception of Keynesianism 
have had deep effects, and they will continue to move us in the same direction. Keynes- 
ianism in a strict sense has now been largely outgrow (if this is the proper word) by 
the economists; but Keynesianism as a general force is moving us along toward a national, 
rational management of the economy, and so for as one can see the future, our position 
of international competition will accelerate the trend. No doubt "free enterprise" will 
continue to have a large part in the scheme of things, but increasingly it will be 
"planned for". My estimate of the situation is that public expectation and desire are 
how ahead of what political institutions and economic analysis can deliver. 


_ Of course, general political and economic desires are not necessarily in accord 
with personal, immediate desires. A member of the UAW, for example, may desire both 
economic benefits from uncontrolled bargaining and a "rationalized" economy with price 
Stability, and see nothing inconsistent between the two. This sort of situation is a 
part of the problem which we are examining, and a "problem".® (Whether it is a political 


4 Herblock cartoon apropos raising the legal debt ceiling seems relevant: Two men 
sitting on 2 running elephant, one holding a steering wheel attached to nothing, but 
Saying "It gives me a sense of being in control", 

I may say I found (1) considerable agreement among economists that price stability needs 
at this time to be given high, and perhaps highest priority in our economic goals, (2) 
considerable opinion - even among "liberal" economists - that collective bargaining in 
such industries as sted and automobiles does have an inflationary effect, and (3) even a 


Surprising amount of opinion in favor of selective price control, focused upon such 
industries. 
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"jimit" on economic policy isn't clear - to me.) Of course, this is but another version 
of an old tale, that as buyers and sellers we may prefer different rules of the game. 


3, My reading and reflecting in connection with this project has moved me toward 
the "relevance" end of the rigor-versus-relevance scale of methodological conflict. 
This is my natural tendency, no doubt, but in recent years I have tried to be sympathe- 
tic, understanding, and helpful towards the "behavioralist" movement in political science. 


This is a large subject indeed, and perhaps it should not be mentioned unless one 
is prepared to pursue it at length. But I will risk a few summary statements. 


My present feeling is: What will it avail us to gain a “hard" science in the long 
rwi if in the short run we shall all be dead?! I know of almost nothing bearing even at 
second hand upon the subject for discussion being done by someone in political science 
"behaviorally" oriented, yet the subject bears intimately not only on "the American way 
of life" but upon survival. If good minds and trained research talent were unlimited or. 
in over-supply, then there would be no problem. After all, I should like to be tolerant 
toward what I do not fully understand; and merely on the principle of insuring against 
risks, one would not want to block any avenue of possible progress. But I do raise the 
question whether there is not danger that too many of the better minds, particularly 
among the younger researchers, are being attracted to the study of what lends itself to 
treatment by fashionable "scientific" tools, even though it is far from pressing pres- 
sing problems - so pressing that if not solved satisfactorily there will be no "long 
run", I speak now not only of political science, but of economics, for as I understand 
the situation the refinements of contemporary economic theory have the less relevance to 
public policy the more rigorous, aesthetically satisfying, and "scientifically" respec- 
table they become. Is if scientific to ignore the important variables in what one is 
supposed to be studying? 


4. In American political science there is a bi-polar clustering of attitudes and 
values with reference to the American political system. One of these is associated with 
such names as E.P. Herring and Arthur Holcombe, and finds one of its best expressions in 
the latter's Our More Perfect Union. This school of thought is "defensive" of the pecul- 
iarly American, historically-given political system. The other found "official" expres- 
Sion, so to speak, in the report of the Committee on Political Parties of the,A.P.S.A. 
in 1950, In this view there needs to be more "responsible" parties: parties with more 
"meaningful" programs, more discipline and clearer leadership, more nearly posed against 
one another in the British fashion. No close or at least necessary connection exists 
between these two schools and attitudes of praise or criticism of the constitutional sys- 
tem; but there is at least a general tendency for the first school to be laudatory, the 
Second to be more or less critical, especially of the principles of separation of powers 


and federalism, which are deemed to be in part a cause of what are regarded as wealmesses 
in the political system. 


The Keynesian influence is pervasive, as I said. 


I have hesitated to express this opinion for all sorts of reasons, and I ask myself - 
without being sure of the answer - whether my point of view is not merely an old fash- 
oned crotchet but a reflection of an American cultural bias in favor of "practical" as 


i 
gainst "theoretical" activity, a bias as dangerous in social as we are told it is in 


physical science. 
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Between these two schools of thought I tend - as a nephew of the Vicar of Bray - to 
shift back and forth, depending upon the argument to which I am exposed, the problem to 
yhich I am addressing myself. The result of my reading and reflection in the present 
connection has been to move me toward the second position: in favor of reform. In this 
connection, I recall that Robert Dahl and Charles Lindblom, in their Politics |» Economics 
and Welfare, take this position strongly; and I suspect that, in general, the motivation 
or reasons are the same. Politics, Economics and Welfare is an avowed attempt to 
recreate" political economy as a discipline or focus of interest. ‘Much emphasis is 
placed on "rationality, economizing" and goal~seeking. Certainly a natural, if not in- 
evitable result of a look at the institutions and procedures for this purpose in the 
Federal government is the conclusion that there needs to be much better co-ordination - 
more unity and coherence. 


5. Should political scientists make public economic policy a field of professional 
writing! and (or) engage in the making of public economic policies as permanent officials? 


As to the first of these, at least I see no good reason why not. I should say that 
there is general agreement among the economists that the "purity" of economics becomes 
diluted in the area of public policy, and that in order to do professional writing here 
one must become half a political scientist - or at least partially something other than 
an economist. This implies, of course, that when a political scientist does profes- 
sional work in this area he becomes half an economist; and this is assumed in my 
assertion also. 


If I understand the situation correctly, the more abstruse aspects of economics, 
those parts for which technical virtuosity are required, are in general farthest re- 
moved from problems of public economic policy; so that while solid professional work is 
indicated, a political scientist need nd master all of economics before trying his hand 
at the subject matter. In reverse: an economist need not master all of the discipline 
of political science before entering the public policy field. Neither the history of 


the theory of sovereignty or the latest refinements on the cube law are likely to be 
germane. 


As to whether the political scientist should, as a permanent official, engage in 
making economic policy, here the case seems even more clearly favorable. His right in 


this case is at least equal to that of the professional economist. Whether either 
should is a somewhat different matter. 


lthat they have not been doing so during the past generation seems clear from a content 
analysis of the journals of political science over selected years of the period 1925- 
8} si Political Science in the United States of America: A Trend Report (UNESCO: 
» 4. 

TI have occasionally asked myself: What, in "anthropological" perspective, is the signif- 
icance of the fact that a Council of Economic Advisers exists? Does it result from and 
symbolize the predominance of the economic motif in American culture? Does it indicate 
vhat the economists have a professional prestige and acceptance not accorded other "so- 
cial scientists"? Why not a Council of Political Advisers? Of course - the two are not 
comparable (I tell myself) because government is itself a political institution, and it 
has in fact many councils of political advisers. Why not, then, a Council of Sodéiolo- 


gical Advisers? Or a Council on Equality (say) composed of a variety of social 
SClentists? 
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6. Should either the economist or the political scientist make decisions on econo- 
mic policy? In part this is the old, hackneyed and yet never satisfactorily explored 
question of the Role of the Expert. In its broad implications there is no space even 
to outline briefly, but in this particular context a few observations can be made. 


First, it is clear (to me) that public policy questions involving economics in any 
important way involve some of the expertise of both political scientist and economist, 
and that both may participate legitimately. It seems clear, further, that many econo- 
mic policy questions would involve other fields of expertise (whether or not academi- 
cally organized and recognized), and in these cases such expertise should be brought to 
bear on the decision. A housing program, for example, would involve planning, sociol- 
ogy, and other interests, as well as politics and economics. In fact, the "typical" 
problem has many more than two professional dimensions. 


Can or should such various disciplines or interests be combined in one person? 
This, of course, is a central problem of political science and administrative science. 
The phrase "make decisions" in the introductory question covers a range of ambiguity 
and dispute. Involved, for example, is the distinction between "staff" and "line"; 
between fundamental and applied research (or between both and "social engineering"+); 
between the elected official and the non-elected official; between the permanent career 
bureaucrat and the non-permanent; between the regular bureaucrat and the consultant; 
and so forth. 


7. It is obvious that still broader questions are involved. How much is deciding 
public economic policy a matter of expertise and how much is it a matter of the "will 
of the people"? How much of the problem is substantive - "right" policies - and how 
much procedural - institutions and procedures for determining the best "mix" of exper- 
tise and the "will of the people"? 


8, Probably it would be useful to do what I have avoided doing: simply to make a 
topographical map of "Political Limitations on Fiscal and Monetary policy". That is to 
say, to take standard policy items cne by one, noting action and reaction, coalitions 
and configurations. Probably, indeed, there is much useful work, intensive as well as 
extensive, that could be done. But I would deny that I have been engaged in an elabor- 
ate maneuver to avoid discussing my subject; for such work, though relevant and useful, 
does not reach to the heart of the matter. Fiscal and monetary policy cannot be consi- 
dered, except "artificially", apart from economic policies generally. On the political 
Side also the "limits" reach to the constitutional fundamentals. And on both sides the 
ultimate professional dilemmas and conundrums are involved, 


9. In order to help you raise your score at professional prediction, I close with 
a lament for the absence of a "political economy" and a hope - almost certainly forlorn- 
that it will emerge. The Dahl and Lindblom book, so far as I know, has fallen upon 
Stony soil. I found it myself a highly stimulating and rewarding work, and regard the 
comparatively little attention it has received as a pity. Still - this was predictable. 


Isee Philip Hauser, "Social Science and Social Engineering! 16 Philosophy of Science, 
(July, 1949), 209-218. 
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The dominant currents run against it still, even though in many of its attitudes and 
themes it fitted the methodological and philosophical fashions of the day. : 


I close on the theme of the absence of a political economy because I think - I 
hope - that the deficiencies of this paper are related to a general situation and are 
not wholly personal. The topic is squarely between politics and economics. For gener- 
ations political science and economics have been pulling apart, trying to become auton- 
omous disciplines. More than that - though related to that - some of the basic theore- 
tical and philosophical trends of the day run against the enterprise. Nor is there any 
sign of a reversal. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This bibliography has been prepared by my research assistant 
Mr. David Olson. With the exception of the six items marked 
with an asterisk in Part II, the annotations are his. To Mr. 
Olson I extend both thanks and apologies. Thanks for excel- 
lent assistance, and apologies for making inadequate use of 
the abundance he has set before me. 


I. Symposia 


Six highly valuable symposia (at least) have been published since the end of the war 
on the issues discussed in this paper. The first four discuss the politics and economics 
of fiscal and monetary policy, and in so doing often refer to the specific subject of the 
last listed reference on the role of the social sciences in policy formation. 


1. "The Employment Act in the Economic Thinking of Our Times: A Symposium," in 
Papers and Proceedings of the American Economic Association, American Economic 
Review 47: 96-1hh, May 1957. 


a, Edwin Nourse, "Ideal and Working Concepts of Full Employment". 

Nourse states that the function of the economist is to operationalize the 
fuzzy and hopelessly vague sociological and political concepts of full em- 
ployment embodied in the 1946 Act. This spritely statement of the functions 
and capacities of the economist is 'must' reading. 

b. Robert Gordon, "Stabilization Policy and the Study of Business Cycles" 
Gordon confesses that the professional economist can not be credited with 
with the relative success of our vost war economy. He criticizes economic 
analysis as being too static and/or too limited in the number of variables 
considered. He pleads for more extensive and imaginative research. 

c. Peter Henle, "Labor's Contribution under the tmployment Act" 

d. George Terborgh, "Business Investment for Stability and Growth" 

Henle and Terborgh commend their respective sectors of the economy for 
meeting our economic goal of a stable but also expanding economy. 

e. E. Sherman Adams, "Credit Policies and Lconomic Stability" 

Representing the American Bankers Association, the author defends the 
Federal Reserve System against "a disposition" of the Council. of Economic 
Advisers "to intrude" into the credit policies of the FED. 

f. Orris Herfindahl, "Tax Policy for Stability and Growth" 

Since 196, we have evolved a consensus on tax policy from among three com- 
peting views (perpetual budget balance, the CED automatic rule, and the 
discretionary tax policy). We need to evolve further agreement upon the 
tax structure and a tax policy for major economic swings. CEA and the 
Congressional Joint Committee should continue as means of "education and 
conciliation" to evolve these needed agreements. 


2. Buehler, Alfred G. (ed), "Government Finance in a Stable and Growing Economy", 
The Annals 266, November, 19119, 256 p. . 
This symposium contains articles on the budget, the impact on the economy of 


taxation (the longest section), views on desirable tax policies, and a discus- 
Sion of the public debt. 
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3. Milikan, Max (ed), Income Stabilization for a Developing Democracy, 1953 
Subtitled "a Study of the Politics and Economics of High Employment without 
Inflation", this symposium discussed the economics, the politics, and the 


administration of the Employment Act of 1946. This interdisciplinary product 
of Yale is inexhaustible in its information, but yet is readable by the 
non-specialist. 


. Morstein Marx, Fritz (ed), "Formulating the Federal Government's Economic Program: 
a Symposium", American Political Science Review 2: 272-336, April 19448 


a. 
b. 


Paul Appleby, "The Influence of the Political Order" 

Edwin Nourse and Bertram Gross, "The Role of the Council of Economic Advisers" 

Harold Davey, "The Experience of Other Countries" (Great Britain, France, 
Scandinavia) 

Clarence Cannon, "Congressional Responsibilities" 

Merle Fainsod, "Consolidating Party Control" 

Norton Long, "Popular Support of Economic Programs" 
The popular image of the role of government, based on ideas of individual 
rights and natural harmony, leads to uncoordinated government economic 
policies, Strengthening of the Presidency is not sufficient without also 
strengthening the party system. 


Morstein Marx, Fritz (ed), "Maintaining High-Level Production and Employment: 
a Symposium", American Political Science Review 39: 1119-79, December 1945 


ae 
be 
Ce 
d. 
f. 


James E, Murray, "A Practical Approach" 

Gerhard Colm, "Technical Requirements" 

W. Hardy Wickwar, "British Plans" 

E.E. Schattschneider, "Party Organization and Employment Policy" 

John Corson, "Organizing Government Staff Services for Full Employment" 
Ralph Flanders, "Private Enterprise and Full Employment" 


"Applied Social Research in Policy-Formatior! Philosophy of Science 16: 


161-249, July 199 


ae 


Ce 


d. 


Robert K, Merton, "The Role of Applied Social Science in the Formation of 

Policy: a Research Memorandum". Although the author had in mind the disci- 

plines in "human relations", thus excluding economics and political science, 

his check-list of variables is applicable to the current topic. 

Read Bain, "Natural Science and Value-Policy" 

This mis-titled article is a curious argument for "value-policy" and 
"method-policy" research which will rescue us from the "guess, special 
interest, exploitation, ignorance, waste, and confusion exhibited by those 
whom we now erroneously call policy-makers", 

Solomon Barkin, "Applied Social Science in the American Trade Union Movement" 
This article starkly reveals the meaning of the concept that the social 
Scientist researches within the values and goals of the policy-maker. In 
this instance, his function is to support the union's argument on any 
given issue. 

Dorwin Cartwright, "Basic and Applied Social Psychology" 

Philip Hauser, "Social Science and Social Engineering" 
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Hauser distinguishes between research, either pure or applied, and "social 
engineering". Research, being conditional and value-free, is the province 
of the social scientist. Social engineering, being the making of decisions 
is beyond the professional capacity of the social scientist. The decision- 
maker must be politically accountable for his acts; no researcher should 
be in this position. 

f, E.A.Shils, "Social Science and Social Policy" 
Although science cannot offer "direct guidance" in the formulation of pol- 
icy, scientists should be "seriously involved"in such problems. Author 
lists 5 roles of social scientists in policy-formation, and indicates two 
major limits to their usefulness. He concluded with the hope that a social 
science may ultimately produce a "coherent theory" which would offer more 
guidance in policy formation. 


II. Books and Reviews 


*Brookings Lectures, Economics and Public Policy, 1955. 
Lectures by Arthur Smithies, Joseph J. Spengler, Frank H. Knight, John Jewkes, 
Jacob Viner, and Lionel Robbins. Highly concentrated, extremely valuable. Both 
economic and methodological problems are treated. 


*Burkhead, Jesse, Government Budgeting, 1956 
An excellent recent book on the subject; in fact the only recent general treat- 
ment. Balances economic and governmental-administrative viewpoints. 


Colm, Gerhard, (ed), Essays in Public Finance and Fiscal Policy, 1955 
The chapter on "Fiscal Policy and the Federal Budget" lists six ways in which 
fiscal policy clashes with other government objectives in budget-making. 


*Colm, Gerhard, "The Federal Budget and the National Economy", and "The Need for 
Further Budget Reform, a Joint NPA Statement", National Planning Association 
Pamphlet No. 90, 195) 

Colm's essay (with Marilyn Young) which is the major part of this booklet is a 
model. of concise exposition. Eighly recommended. 


Dahl, Robert A. and Charles E. Lindbloom, Politics, Economics and Welfare, 1953 
An attempt to "incorporate certain aspects of politics and economics into a 
Single consistent body of theory", i.e. an attempt at a new political economy. 
An excellent work on the broader implications of the subject. 


“Galbraith, J.K., The Affluent Society, 1958 
In Timese, Current & Choice. If not the best single book on the subject, at 
least the best introduction to the subject. 


Groves, Harold M., Financing Government, 1958 
Chapters 25 and 26 of this basic text provide a rapid and comprehensive survey 


of fiscal and monetary policies, the strengths and weakness of each proposed 
policy, and of theeconomists' analytical tools. 


Nourse, Edwin, Economics in the Public Service, 1953 
Nourse, who confessed to have assumed the role of the political scientist to write 
this book, gives the legislative history of the Employment Act and a detailed 
account of the operations of the Council of Economic Advisers during his chair- 


manship. In the last section of the book he evaluates the events which he has 
described. 
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(Review by Charles Hagan, American Political Science Review, May 195. Hagan 
observes that if CEA were to perform Nourse's synthesizing function within the 
executive branch, the Council would have to administratively coordinate and even 
formulate the economic policies of many of the government agencies, and the Joint 
Committee would likewise have to coordinate the other subject-matter committees 
of Congress. These conditions do not exist.) 


9, Paul, Randolph, Taxation in the United States, 195) 
Review by Alfred Buehler, American Political Science Review, June 1955. Paul notes 

that petty politics have determined ovr tax policies, rather than well considered 

views based upon a concept of fairness. He pleads for widespread citizen inter- 

est in the formulation of tax policy to both meet our socio-economic goals and 

to keep the United States strong to meet the challenge of the USSR. 


10. Price, Don K., Government and Science, 195) 

Review by Ernst Griffith, American Political Science Review, March 1955. The 
book's thesis is that researcn and professional discussion, not politics and 
pressure groups, have principally determined national policy. The major ques- 
tion concerns the role of scientists in advising and setting policy. While 
some scientists should become higher administrators, policy-making transcends 
science because it involves values. 


ll. Redford, Emmette, Administration of National Economic Control, 1952 
Review by Charles Hagan, Public Administration Review, August 1955. While Redford 
wrestles with the problem of the role of the public administrator in furthering 
the public interest in a society composed of competing private interests, he 
does not show how the public interest is anything more than the private inter- 
ests of that part of the population which controls the political branches of 

the government. 


12. Robertson, Dennis, Economic Commentaries, 1956 
Review by Robert Gordon, American i.conomic Review, June 1957. This English 
economist pleads for the objective of price stability over that of full 
employment. 


13. Roosa, Robert, Federal Reserve Operations in the Money and Government Security 
Markets, 1956 
Revicw by Williem Gordon, American Economic Review, June 1957. Roosa explained 

both the defensive and dynamic functions of the FED. Gordon observes that an 
imperfect ability to predict, even with the aid of 2 daily forecasts, leads to 


imperfect control by the FED in the money and security markets. 


ll, *Smithies, Arthur, The Budgetary Process in the United States, 1955 
Written by a professional economist for CED, it is a good and useful book, but 
lacking in a sparkle which Smithies has when writing "for himself". Contains 
material not only on "process" but on econoitic implications; and proposals for 
reform of the budgetary process. 

Review by Frederick Lawton, Public Administration Review, Spring 1956. 
Smithies' proposal for strengthening the Appropriations Committees would be 
politically feasible only if those committees were instruments of disciplined 
and responsible parties. When the author considers policy, his proposals are 
based upon "practical politics and not on fiscal principles." 
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III. Articles 


The symbols following some of the items below, e.g., I.l.a, refer to one of the 
symposia articles listed above. Those articles are included here for purposes of 
subject classification; although, of course, these and many of the other articles 
as well fit into more than one category. 


Note: 


A. Economic theory, analysis and policy prescription 


1. Bach, G.L., "tionetary-Fiscal Policy Reconsidered", Journal of Political Economy, 
; October 1949, 383-9. 
The author considers six difficulties in formulating monetary and fiscal 
policy, in view of which he provoses a policy of built-in flexibility and a 
simple rule for price stabilization. His arguments and proyosals are 
answered by Heller. (III.A.3) 


2, Burkhead, Jesse, "The Balanced Budget", in Smithies and Butters, Readings in 
Fiscal Policy, 3-27. 
The author shows that the classical case for budget balancing rests in part 
upon assumptions about the role of the state. While the classiscists empha- 
size control of the budget, Keynesians stress the effects of the budget. 


" 3. Heller, Walter, "CED's Stabilizing Budget Policy After Ten Years", American 

: Economic Review li7: 631-51, September 1957. 
In this "agonizing reappraisal", the author lucidly explains the CED automa- 
tic rule and then discusses its weaknesses. He concludes that we need more 
discretionary control than automatic control, and a greater use of fiscal 
controls than monetary ones. This article should be read in conjunction 
with Herfindahl (I.1.f) and Bach (III.#.1) 


4. Herfindahl, Orris, "Tax Policy for Stability and Growth" (I.1.f) 


5. Keyserling, Leon, "Everybody's Problems: Prices, Wages, Profits", Harpers, 
March 
Government is an arbiter, creating the atmosphere in which groups can argue. 
Government is also an active player through its taxing, debt management and 
banking functions. 


6. Lewis, Vernon, "Towards a Theory of Budgeting", Public Administration Review, 
Winter 1952, 2-5). 
The author suggests three parts to a theory of budgeting, and upon this 
theory proposes an "Alternative Budget System", whereby alternative budget 
proposals would be submitted by the agencies to Congress. 


7. Morton, Walter, "Development and Implications of Federal Reserve Policy", 
Proceedings, American Economic Review, May 1957, 229-3. 

Following a discussion of the impact of monetary -olicy upon interest rates, 
the author considers the question of the primacy of price-level stability as 
an economic goai. He considers that one's view will be a function of one's 
basic assumptions concerning the possibility of long-term equilibrium, with 
the classical and keynesian views being the extremes. The author considers 
the conflict between full employment and price stability to be unreal. 
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B, The role of the social scientist in policy formation 
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Nourse, Edwin, "Ideal and Working Concepts of Full Employment" (I.1.a) 


Reierson, Roy, "Is Inflation Avoidable?", Proceedings, American Economic Review, 
May 1957, 145-60. 
Author notes that while the economic problem since the war has been inflation, 
our economic policy is designed to combat depression. He attacks policies 
which encourage consumption, anc argues for a tax policy to encourage savings. 
He recognizes the political unpopularity of this pro,osal. The author fur- 
ther states that economic policy per se has not generated our inflation, 
but other policies are responsible, such as farm price supports, special 
credit for home building, etc. 


Schlichter, Sumner, "Our Economy", New York Times Magazine, December , 1955. 
Economic policies are becoming less subject to partisan conflicts between 
the parties. The cases of this development are both technical (such as 
the built-in stabilizers) and social (growth of the middle class encourages 
the parties to appeal to the center). 


Barkin, Solomon, "Applied Social Science in the American Trade Union Movement", 
(I.6.c.) 


Clark, John taurice, "The Interpenetration of Politics and Economics", Chapter 
10 of Economic Institutions and Fiuman Welfare, 1957. 
Pure economic theory, if it ignores the role of government, becomes merely 
normative theory, because men anc government can decide their own economic 
actions. Economists are impaled on the dilemna of being "pure" and thus 
irrelevant in their analyses, or of considering political standards and 
becoming something other than economists. 


Gordon, Robert, "Stabilization Policy and the Study of Business Cycles" (I.1.b) 
Hauser, Philip, "Social Science and Social Engineering" (I.6.e.) 


City "The Role of Applied Social Science in the Formation of Policy" 
I.6.a. 


National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., "Financial Research and the 

Problems of the Day", 37th Annual Report, lay 1957 
While the Bureau does not make policy recommendations, all of its efforts 
are directed toward providing the basis for reasonable discussion of policy 
alternatives. One reason why the Bureau excludes policy recommendations is 
that the views of its staff are as diversified as those of the general public. 


Shils, E.A. "Social Science and Social Policy", (1.6.f.) 


Snyder, Richard, "Game Theory and the Analysis of Political Behavior", in 
Research Trontiers in Politics and Government (Brookings Lectures, 195),) 
The game theorist does not Supply values or goals to the decision-maker, but 
helps him to clarify his ow goals. The theorist then manipulates mathema- 


tically the values and givens of the decision-maker in order to discover the 
optimum strategy for him to use. 
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CG, Role of expert staff agencies in government 


1, Adams, & Sherman, "Credit Policies and Economic Stability" (I.1.e.) ; 

2, Appleby, Paul, "The Role of the Budget Division", (PAR) Summer 1957, 156-58. 
fhe function of the Budget Division is to present "a sound budget point of 
view" and to the Executive and Legislature, permitting them to make policy 
and the value decisions. Policy making must consider many points of view in 
addition to that of the Budget Division. 

3. Flanders, Ralph E., "Administering the Employment Act--The First Year", Pub. 

Adm. Rev., Autumn 197, 221-27. 
Senator Flanders discusses the relationships and procedures among CEA, the 
Joint Committee, the Executive Office and other Congressional Committees. 
lh. Gross, Bertram, and John Lewis, "The President's Economic Staff during the 
Truman Administration",APSR, March 195), 11-30. 
A political scientist and economist discuss the functions and operations of 
CEA. They emphasize, like Nourse, the Council's synthesizing role, and 
recomnend the strengthening of that role. 
5. Nourse, Edwin, "Public Administration and Economic Stabilization", Pub. Adm. Rev. 
Spring 19:7, 85-92. 
Nourse interprets for public administrators the objectives of the Lmployment 
Act and the function of CEA in government. fone Lie 

i“ 6. Smith, Harold, "The Bureau of the Budget", Pub. Adm. Rev., Winter 191, 106-15. 

) This article is a straight-forward account of the activities of the Budget 

Bureau. 


(Books in this category are 1) Nourse, Economics in the Public Service 
and 2) Roosa, Federal Reserve Operations) 


D. Unified policy versus a "politics of dispersal" 


1. Banfield, Edward, "Congress and the Budget: A Planner's Criticism", American 
Political Science Review, December 19:9, 1217-28 
A planner pleads for a budget based upon a six-year Development Plan formu- 
lated by a Central Planning Agency. Congress' function would be to approve 
or reject whole titles. The budget should not be an instrument of 
Congressional administrative management, but should be a means whereby 
oo Congress can allocate funds among alternative purposes. 
a 2. Burkhead, Jesse, "Federal Budgetary Developments: 197-8," Pub. Adm. Rev., 
a Autumn 198, 267-7. 
An economist cites developments and gives his criticisms of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 196, the Economic Reports, and the budget document. 
3. Edelman, iurray, "Governmental Organization and Public Policy", Pub. Adm. Rev., 
Autumn 1952, 276-83. 
Using WW II wage stabilization as his example, the author gives five tenta- 
tive propositions concerning relationships between organized interests and 
government agencies. He concludes that the dichotomy between legislation 
and administration is a false one, and that "efficiency" is no criterion of 
Policy. Rather, the "best" policy must be related to group purpose. "The 
term ‘public interest' has no meaning." 


4, Harris, Joseph, "Needed Reform in the Federal Bueget System",Pub. Adm. Rev., 
Autumn, 1952, 22-50. 
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Harris presents a powerful indictment of what's wrong with our budget proce- 
dure, but is not too optimistic about proposals for reform. He calls for a 
national commission on which both Congress and the executive would be repre- 
sented. The key to budget procedure improvement rests with the cooperation 
of these two branches of government. - 

Herring, pr sects "The Politics of Fiscal Policy", Yale Law Journal, March 
8, 72h-h5. 

adi abit. HTS of American government militates against unified fiscal 
policy. Compromise among competing interests is requisite to comprehensive 
planning and the invention of organizations to plan and coordinate. 

Kilpatrick, Wylie, "Neglected Aspects of Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations", 

American Political Science Review, June 19:7, 152-63. 
The author discusses the procedures and mechanisms of federal-state-local 
relations anda finance. 

Lawton, Frederick, "Legislative-Executive Relationships in Budgeting as Viewed 

by the Executive", Pub. Adm. Rev., Summer, 1953. , 

Long, Norton, "Popular Support of Economic Programs", APSR, April 1948 (I..f.) 

Long, Norton, "Power and Administration", Pub. Adm, Rev., Autumn 199, 257-6). 
The Jack of orderly budgeting is not due to an incapacity for rational anal- 
ysis but stems from the necessities of political rower. In the absence of 
parties providing clear-cut mandates, agencies must make policy decisions, 
and as they do so, they attempt to build and increase their own sources of 
political support. The Presidency is no less responsive to its sources of 
group support. 

Shoup, Carl, "Some Distinguishing Characteristics of the British, French and 

United States Public Finance Systems", Proceedings, Amer. Econ. Rev., May 

1957, 187-97. 
The author comoares the three countries by 1) tax structure, 2) factors 
influencing the tax structure, and 3) evasion and avoidance. Federalism 
and localism in Congress are identified as important influencing factors 
in the United States. 

Staats, Elmer, "The Governmental Sector of the American Economy", APSR, 

March 1953. 
Desired economic policies are often countered by other policy needs (e.g. 
national security) and the temptation to both reduce taxes and initiate 
new government programs. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE PARTY IN POWER, 1953-1958 
PHILIP S, WILDER, JR. | 
Wabash College 


INTRODUCTION 


The operations of the Republican National Committee and its 
Democratic counterpart are not clearly understood, either by the 
average American voter or by students and practicioners of the 
nation's politics. One common assumption is that the Chairman of 
a National Committee, frequently referred to as National Chairman 
of the party, is almost by definition the key figure in the party 
and the prime force in its activities. Another view, equally in- 
correct, is that the national committees are mere figureheads, com- 
parable to the electoral college, devoid of power and unable to 
make any significant impact on the political scene. Serious studies 
of American politics,-while avoiding these most extreme views,: have 
tended to devote very: limited attention to the activities and sig- 
nificance of the national committees, 


This inadequate understanding of the national committees! role 
seems to result in part from the fact that much of their activity 
must be carried on quietly if it is to be effective. Other con- 
tributing factors are the facts that comparatively little attention 
has been paid to the committees by political scientists and that the 
role of a national committee varies so widely from year to year that 
accurate observations of its activities during one period may be | 
quite misleading when applied to another period, . 


This paper presents some observations concerning the activities 
of the Republican National Committee during the first six years of 
the Eisenhower administration, with particular attention to the 
first two years of the. second term, 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Republican National Committee is in theory the creature of 
the party's quadriennial national conventions, The committee oper- 
ates without the constitution or by-laws which would normally. pro- 
vide the basic foundation for a continuing operation of this kind. 
Delegates to each convention select persons to serve as members of 
a National Committee which is to arrange for calling the next nat- 
ional convention, The convention delegates also charge this com- 
mittee with the conduct of party business in the period before the 
next convention, and in practice there is a routine re-adoption of 
a body of rules which have been developed over the years as a frame- 
work for National Committee activity. The committee has over the 
years acquired a considerable number of different jobs, but ina 


sense its only absolutely essential activity is to serve as a kind 
of umbilical cord from one convention to the next. 
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Although the present National Committee is in practice far more 
than a link between conventions, its composition and formal powers - 
are still determined by vote of the convention delegates, Under the 
rules adopted by the 1952 convention and continued in effect in 1956 
the membership of the Committee includes a National Committeeman. and 
National Committeewoman from each state and territory and a variable 
number of state chairmen, 


The National Committeeman has traditionally been the principal 
representative of the national party organization in his area, [In 
the time before the direct election of United States senators, 
women's suffrage, the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, and the Hatch 
Act, the typical National Committeeman was a powerful political 
figure. In recent years, as each of the above developments has 
curtailed his freedom of action, his power has diminished. Despite 
these developments, in some states he is still the most powerfu 
leader of the party. : 


The addition of state chairmen to the National Committee in 
1952 was a potentially important alteration in the party's organi- 
zational structure, the full significance of which has not yet |. 
become clear, This action came in response to a campaign which had 
been seriously prosecuted for little more than a year and seems to 
have come as something of a surprise to most leaders of the party. 


The new rule grants National Committee membership to the state 
chairman of each state which voted Republican in the previous pres- 
idential election, has a majority of Republicans in its congressional 
delegation, or has a Republican governor, The territory chairman of 
each territory having a Republican delegate to Congress is also 
granted membership. 


When the rule became effective in July, 1952, the chairmen of 
31 states and Hawaii qualified for membership. After the 1952 
election 8 more states qualified. There were no changes as a result 
of the 1954 election. The results of the 1956 election meant that 
three new state chairmen qualified, but one state and Hawaii lost 


their eligibility. As of 1958 there are 41 state chairmen on the 
Committee, 


Open agitation for the addition of state chairmen to the Nat- 
ional Committee roster began with an April, 1951, resolution adopted 
by a group of state chairmen who were holding periodic meetings as 
the Midwest and Rocky Mountain State Chairmen's Association. Their 
original proposal would in effect have admitted state chairmen to 
membership as under the present rule, plus granting membership to a 
fourth person from each state meeting more than one of the three 
present tests for State Chairman membership. In September, 1951, 
this same group adopted a resolution which merely asked that a 


Mh cia number" of state chairmen be added to the National Com- 
ee, 
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roposal to grant National Committee membership to state . 
opposed Committee members from the South because it 
would reduce that region's relative membership, by most women mem- 
pers because it would destroy the equal man-woman balance among. 
members, and by most national committeemen from states which promised 
to gain representation under the proposal, because if the State 
Chairman were made a member of the National Committee the National 
Committeeman's status and influence would be jeopardized. It is 
not surprising: that the Committee reaction to the request was unen- 
thusiastic. In response to the request for membership, the incumbent 
members voted to authorize the Chairman to appoint a group of four 
state chairmen to serve as advisors to the Executive Committee. It 
was the general hope and, apparently, expectation that this would be 
the end of the matter, but the hope was not fulfilled. 


Several state chairmen devoted a portion of their energies dur- 
ing 1952 to the campaign to win National Committee membership for 
their group. By the time of the convention they had developed sub- 
stantial strength. The intensity of the Taft vs. Eisenhower contest 
meant that no major faction wanted to risk alienating convention 
votes by taking a clear stand on the proposal. Normal hostility to 
the National Committee as an "“unapproachable" and "over-powerful" 
group provided a basis for the campaign, when the proposal was con- 
sidered by the Rules Committee of the convention it was approved by 
a vote of 15 to 13. When the Rules Committee report came to a vote 
on the floor it was approved, 683 to 513. | 


Some effects of this change have already become apparent. Other 
members of the Committee have observed privately that it was an un- 
fortunate move, The already large Committee has now, they say, 
become even more unwieldy. Since it was already too large to trans- 
act business effectively at its previous size of 106, this does not 
appear to be a major drawback, Other criticisms focus on the un- 
settling impact of having the Committee's size fluctuate with the 
election returns, and the disruptive tendency of having such a fast 
turnover of State Chairman members, 


Whereas the National Committeeman and Committeewoman from each 
State are elected for a four year term at each convention and freq- 
uently serves not only one but several terms, the job of State 
Chairman is one in which the average tenure is comparatively short, 
In the six years from July 11, 1952, when they were admitted to 
membership, until July 11, 1958, the 43 states and territories which 
qualified under the rule have been represented by a total of 130 
different chairmen, whose average tenure in office has been slightly 
less than two years. The National Committeeman's observation that 
State chairmen come and go as though they were caught in a revolving 
door is clearly an exaggeration, but there was obvious basis for 
another Committee member's comment that it bordered on the embarras- 
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Such basic impact as the addition of state chairmen to the Nat- 
jonal Committee may have will stem not from the fluctuations in Com- 
mittee size or the short tenure of members but from the tendency to 
achieve closer integration between the national party organization 
and the state party organizations which are headed by the state 
chairmen, It is too soon to be sure how substantial this impact 
will be, but clearly it will be significant. Already the National 
Committeeman has lost his unique position as intermediary between 
his state party and Washington. Already some state chairmen have 
begun to devote considerable attention to national party affairs. 
Charges have been made that in at least one state a State Chairman | 
has neglected his state responsibilities in order to devote time to 
National Committee affairs. This seems not only undocumentable but 
unlikely in view of the limited amount of work National Committee 
membership involves, but there may be tendencies in that direction, 
It will be interesting to see in the next few years whether this 
fusion of state and national organizations has a significant impact 
on the substance of the party. 


Since 1953 the Republican National Committee has held from two 
to four meetings per year. The number of meetings does not seem to 
be affected by the fact that the party is in or out of power, 
Although ¢he frequency of meetings since Eisenhower's election has 
been below the five per year which were held when the party was out 
of power in 1944, 1945, and 1950, it has exceeded the single meeting 
which records indicate was held in 1941, 1947 and several earlier 
years, 

Attendance at meetings varies, but there are normally a consid- 
erable number of absentees except at the time of the conventions. 
Willingness of members to miss meetings probably results in large 
part from their recognition that very little work is done at these 
sessions. Partly as a result of its large size the National Committee 
is not well-adapted for serving as an operational body. The agenda 
of its meetings consists largely of reports from various administra- 
tive officials. Repeated attempts to establish the National Commit- 


Hard as a working group have failed and seem certain to do so in the 
uture, 


After each convention the new committee grants the Chairman the 
power to appoint an Executive Committee which is authorized to do 
virtually anything the full committee could do except elect a new 
Chairman and make arrangements for the next convention. The Execu- 
tive Committee meets approximately as often as the full committee. 
Since 1953 it has had either two or three meetings each year, with 
these frequently held in the morning of a day when the full com- 
mittee meets in the afternoon, A reading of the transcript of 
recent Executive Committee meetings indicates that their proceedings 


are only slightly more substantial than those of National Committee 
meetings, 
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Members of the National Committee normally perform their major 
function by providing liaison, largely informal, between Washington 
and their state. Insofar as the National Committee carries on oper- 
ating programs it does so by means of its Chairman and its head- 
quarters staff, rather than the actions of Committee members, 


The Chairman 


The key figure in the operations of the National Committee is 
its Chairman, Legally he is selected by the members of the National 
Committee, but in practice a party's presidential nominee is per- 
mitted to select the Committee Chairman for the campaign and when a 
party is in power any vacancy which occurs in the chairmanship is 
normally filled with a person selected by the President. His choice 
is in effect ratified by vote of the National Committee. In the 
period since Eisenhower was nominated in 1952, his selections for 
National Committee Chairman have never been opposed in Committee 
voting. 


When his party is in power a National Committee Chairman has a 
two-fold responsibility. In addition to serving as the administra- 
tive head of the Committee's operations, it is highly desirable for 
him to serve and be recognized as the President's principal staff 
assistant for partisan political activities, 


There will invariably be a number of experienced political 
leaders in the Cabinet and on the white House staff, but none of 
these people is so well situated as the National Committee Chairman 
to advise the President as to the needs of the party and the impact 
which proposed actions will have on the party's situation. 


A conscientious Cabinet officer inescapably views problems from 
the point of view of his administrative concerns, He may well be 
interested in the welfare of the party, but his advice will be 
colored by concern for problems of his department. Experienced 
politicians on the White House staff are able to give the President 
effective advice, but their direct concern is for the President as 
an individual and for his program. There are times when this does 
not coincide with the welfare of the party. Although the situation 
might occasionally vary as the result of particular circumstances, 
the National Committee Chairman is as a normal rule in the best 
position of anyone among the President's advisors to serve as his 
staff assistant for partisan political affairs. Each of the chair- 


men under Eisenhower has, within limits to be discussed below, been 
accepted in this capacity, 


Eisenhower's National Committee chairmen have included Arthur 
Summerfield, who served during the 1952 campaign and resigned Janu- 
ary 17, 1953, to become Postmaster General, Wesley Roberts, Leonard 
Hall, and Meade Alcorn, Throughout the period since Eisenhower 
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ney the National Committee Chairman has had ready access 
to the White House. Practice as of 1958 has the Chairman conferring 
with one or more of the principal members of the White House staff 
an average of about once a day and with the President “as often as 
enough problems have accumulated to justify taking his time”. The 
president is reportedly willing to meet with the National Committee 
Chairman on short notice even when his schedule is so full that 
most types of appointments are being deferred for considerable ; 
periods. When the Cabinet is scheduled to discuss a matter directly 
concerning the party, the Chairman is invited to attend the Cabinet 
meeting. Chairman Alcorn thus attended three Cabinet meetings dur- 
ing his first year of office. 


Despite this apparently ungrudging acceptance of the National 
Committee Chairman as one of the President's first-level assistants, 
relations between the National Committee and the administration have 
not been ideal since 1953. It seems likely that the trouble stems 
in large part from the decision which required Arthur Summerfield to 
resign as Chairman before becoming Postmaster General. 


During the many years when the Postmaster General served as 
National Committee Chairman there was an effective guarantee that 
the interests of the party would be taken into account in any rel- 
evant cabinet-level deliberations. Situations varied from time to 
time as different persons occupied the various offices, but the 
organizational arrangements meant that the spokesman for the party 
was automatically a member of the president's official first family. 


The tradition of giving the job of Postmaster General to the 
National Committee Chairman had been interrupted by President Truman, 
apparently for reasons stemming from the personal relationships among 
the persons involved. When Eisenhower planned his first Cabinet 
various people urged him to put the National Committee Chairman in 
his Cabinet or a comparable position in his official family. 
Eisenhower refused, not on grounds of personality but on principle. 
He wanted his administrative officials to be working full time on 
their jobs and not devoting a large share of their energies to 
affairs of the party. 


Five years! experience tends to indicate that this separation 
of party organization from governmental structure was unfortunate, 
at least for the party and probably for the administration. Although 
relationships between the white House and the National Committee have 
been close and cooperative since 1953, the liaison has had to be con- 
Stantly protected and developed and has not flowed automatically 
from organizational structure. It seems clear that the party as 
Such would have fared better if its organizational leader were a 


member of the administration's governmental team rather than an 
outsider, 
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The evidence indicates that much of the Republican Party's 
troubles in the past five years stems from the application of an 
{inappropriate approach to organization, Just as responsibility for 
various operating areas such as agriculture and foreign relations 
has been delegated cleanly and decisively to the appropriate Cabinet 
member, so the administration's problems of partisan politics have 
been delegated to the Chairman of the Republican National Committee. 
The theory is that if capable officials are selected it would indic- 
ate lack of confidence in them to have their activities closely 
supervised or their decisions questioned by someone else whose 
assigned responsibilities are, by definition, elsewhere, 


The National Committee Chairman has been given a free hand with- 
in his area of assigned responsibility. Only on a few minor matters 
has a suggestion of the Chairman on matters accepted as being pri- 
marily the concern of the National Committee been resisted by the 
President. The trouble is not that the National Committee is inter- 
fered with in its own operations but that the attempt to draw a clean 
line between governmental operations on the one hand and partisan 
politics on the other was ill-conceived in the first place and has 
engendered trouble throughout the Eisenhower administration. 


With partisan affairs categorized as the responsibility of the 
National Committee, which is not represented directly in either the 
White House or the Cabinet, it could probably have been predicted 
that there would be attempts to operate a "non-political" adminis- 
tration. This is in fact what has happened, and the results for the 
party and probably for the administration have been unfortunate, 


Whole-hearted and ungrudging acceptance of the party system as 
an essential element in the political and governmental system would 
appear to be important to the success of any administration in 
Washington, The failure to recognize this may well have contributed 
to creation of the present situation in which a President who was 
overwhelmingly elected to a second term must deal with a Congress 
controlled by the opposition party. | 


Headquarters Staff and Organization 


The Chairman of the Republican National Committee and members 
of the Committee staff occupy offices which comprise most of the 
second floor of a modern office building one block from the White 
House. The number of Committee employees fluctuates constantly with 
the political calendar and the state of the party's finances but has 


not fallen below 80 in the past six years and was over 350 during the 
1952 campaign, 


Principal members of the National Committee staff in mid-1958 
include the Assistant Director, Executive Director, Campaign Direct- 
or, and Public Relations Director. Each of these persons has major 
individual responsibilities and together with the Chairman they 
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e taff Committee which meets several times per week to 
and tactics. The position of Assistant Director 
was occupied until her appointment as Under Secretary of Health, 
Education, and welfare by Miss Bertha Adkins, who also served as 
Director of the Women's Division. Miss Adkins had been active in 
Maryland politics, had served as Executive Director of the Women's 
Division during the 1952 campaign, and was respected as an able 
administrator and astute politician. The 1958 Executive Director 
is A. B. Hermann, who held the same position prior to the 1952 
convention, when the Committee was strongly pro-Taft. The fact that. 
he is now back in his former job is dramatic evidence of the fact 
that a few persons are succeeding in making their careers as pro- 
fessional executives with American political parties, Hermann 
supervises staff activities during the frequent absences of the 
Chairman and also directs Nationalities Division. 


The 1958 campaign Director is Robert Humphreys, a former editor 
of a news magazine who came to Washington to work with the Repub- 
lican Congressional Committee and served as Director of Public 
Relations for the National Committee during the 1952 campaign. The 
Director of Public Relations, William Strand, came to the Committee 
from the Commerce Department, 


The pattern which seems to emerge from this survey of principal 
staff members of the Committee indicates that although *there is 
comparatively rapid turnover in particular jobs, most appointments 
tend to go to persons who have worked previously in closely related 
positions, The appointment to the Chairmanship of Leonard Hall, who 
had served as Chairman of the Republican Congressional Committee ard 


Meade Alcorn, who was in charge of arrangements for the party's 1956 
convention, fits this pattern, 


Below the five persons who make up the Staff Committee are 
approximately fifteen other professional employees whose group bond 
includes attendance at a Staff Meeting, which in theory is held 
every Wednesday but in practice is held about twice each month. 
During early 1958 each staff meeting was preceded by a "briefing 
session" at which a sub-cabinet representative from some department 


Sh programs and proposals of potential significance to the 
rty. 


This second group of staff members includes a specialist on 
agriculture and another on labor relations, an experienced Negro 
politician, the director of the Southern Division, the patronage 
director, the Director and Associate Director of the Research 
Division, and the Assistant Treasurer, who is a career employee of 
the Committee, Staff meetings are also attended by representatives 
of three auxiliary organizations which have office space with the 
National Committee. These are the Chairman of the Republican Nat- 
ional Finance Committee, the President of the National Federation 
of Women's Republican Clubs, and the Executive Secretary of the 
Young Republican National Federation, 
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The headquarters staff has grown to its present size over a 
period of years in response to demands made on the National Committee 
to perform an expanded variety of jobs, For many years internal 
organization and responsibilities appear to have been informally 
arranged, and although an organization chart has now been developed 
it provides only a general guide to relationships among staff mem- 
pers, Assignments tend in practice to be made, or assumed, on the 
basis of individuals! work load, experience, and energy. With 
every major change in personnel or shift to a new stage of the pol- 
itical calendar, assignments tend to be changed. 


Services Rendered 


As the center of the Republican Party in theory and, to a degree, | te 
in practice, National Committee headquarters is called on to perform oe 
a variety of functions, Several of these will be discussed below, 


The National Committee is the logical source of communications 
designed to maintain liaison among the nation's Republican organi- 
zation and develop the best possible image of the party among the 
general public. To this end a substantial. public relations program 
is carried on, 


Magazines or newsletters are a standard element in the Com- 
mittee's public relations program, and in early 1958 three period- 
icals were being produced. Straight from the Shoulder was distrib- 
uted to about 400,000 people every month, except when limited 
finances forced a month to be missed. The Chairman's Fact Memo 
was distributed bi-weekly to about 11,000 organization members, 
including everyone down to the level of county chairman. Battie Line 
was distributed four times each week to about 400 people in : 
jashington, including all Republicans in Congress. This last pub- 
lication, which amounted to a daily column of political fact and 
partisan analysis was a 1958 innovation which aimed at having a 
front page attacking the Democrats and a back page setting forth 
some aspect of the Eisenhower administration's positive accomplish- 
ments, One result of the circulation of this newsletter with its 
up-to-date ammunition for debate was that Republican senators and 
congressmen were made more aware and appreciative of the National 
Committee's operations than many of them have been in previous years. 
With most political developments being treated fully in Battle Line, 
the material included in the other two publications tended to con- 
Sist largely of abbreviated re-workings of Battle Line articles, 


In addition to producing periodical publications the National 
Committee also publishes a number of miscellaneous items such as the 
Republican Speakers Handbook and is responsible for turning out a 
continuous stream of press releases and statements. These chart the 
position of the party leadership with reference to political devel- 


gpaaore and attempt to focus attention on potentially profitable 
ssues, 
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Research facilities of the Committee's headquarters are avail- 
able for use by Committee staff and, within limits of time and man- 
power, other members of the party. When the party is in power some 
cooperation on the collection and preparation of data can be secured 
from executive agencies. This permits curtailment of some forms of 
research which must be carried on when the party is out of power, 
put even when a department has done the basic research the National 
Committee normally must do the job of converting straightforward 
figures into directly usable partisan ammunition, 


Under arrangements in effect for several years the Republican 

Congressional Committee does such research work as the compiling of~ 

- opposition congressmen's voting records. The research personnel of 

; the Republican National Committee are thus freed from a considerable 
amount of laborious work which occupies much of the time of their 
counterparts at the Democratic National Committee. This permits the 
Republican National Committee Research Division to spend a larger 
proportion of its time on more basic general research, but it also - 
carries with it a disadvantage. With such clearly useful research 
as the Democrats! congressional voting record available from the 
Congressional Committee rather than the National Committee, the 
prestige and stature of the former body in comparison with that of 
the National Committee has tended to rise, particularly in the eyes 
of congressmen and others whose concern is particularly with the 
legislative branch, 


One continuing service which is rendered by National Committee 
headquarters is the provision of speakers for party rallies and 
similar functions throughout the country. This program, which is 
in charge of the Speakers Bureau, fills a definite need but works - 
imperfectly for two reasons. One problem is that many local organ- 
izations and leaders make their own arrangements for speakers with- 
out either working through the National Committee or notifying the 
Speakers Bureau after the arrangements have been made. This prevents 
the Speakers Bureau from making as efficient use of the party's 
Speaking talent as would be possible if it were always known when 
an important speaker would be in a given part of the country and 


— be available for additional appearances without great diffi- 
culty. 


A second problem confronting the Speakers! Bureau stems from 
the tendency of local organization leaders to set unreasonably high 
Standards in their requests for speakers, If the committee in 
charge of a comparatively small meeting 2,000 miles from Washington 
is notified that in spite of its request for a speaker having come 
only a short time before the meeting the Speakers Bureau has secured 
the Undersecretary of Defense or a second-termn Senator with a credit- 
able record, the organizers of the meeting are far more likely to. 
complain about their failure to get the Vice President or the Senate 


Majority Leader than to be impressed with the effectiveness of the 
Speakers Bureau, 


Nigh 
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The fact that the party has been in power means that the Speak- 
ers Bureau has been able to draw on the services of members of the 
Cabinet and "Little Cabinet" as well as the congressional leaders 
and miscellaneous party dignitaries who are always available, This 
availability of key officials of the executive departments is clearly 
helpful, but involves major problems. Many of these people are 
unenthusiastic about speaking under partisan auspices, This is 
particularly true at times like the present when the success of 
their department's legislative program requires support in a Congress 
controlled by the opposition, The unfortunate impact on a U.S.I.A. 
budget request of partisan services rendered by its Director, 

Arthur Larson, illustrates the point. 


This recognition of the prudent limits of partisanship was 
illustrated at the time the Speakers Bureau was engaged in recruiting 
speakers for the many Lincoln Day dinners around the country in . 
February, 1958. The Bureau maintains a file of the administration's 
principal personnel with notations as to their availability at var- 
ious times and places, In response to a special appeal that potent- 
ial speakers plan to keep several days clear for Lincoln Day appear- 
ances, a considerable number in such agencies as the State Department 
sent word that they would under no circumstances speak at a Lincoln 
Day program. The Director of the Speakers Bureau was forced to 
operate without their services, 


Patronage 


In years past, the allocation of Federal patronage has been an 
important function of the National Committee and an important source 
of its power, The situation of the last five years has fitted this 
pattern only in comparatively small part. It seems probable that 
the patronage issue has on balance done the Republican National 
Committee and the Republican Party nationally more harm than good 
in the time since the party was returned to office in 1953 after 
twenty years out of power, There appear to be several reasons why 
this is the case, 


There are serious dangers inherent in the system of distributing | 
government jobs as rewards for political service. There are almost 
invariably too few desirable jobs to satisfy all the applicants who 
consider themselves deserving. Some former president is reported to 
have said that every time he filled a job in his administration, he 
made "nine enemies and one ingrate." This is a continuing danger. 
Unless patronage is awarded carefully and skillfully, the unhappi- 


aaee of the unrewarded will overbalance the gratitude of the favored 
We 


The number of patronage jobs available in the Federal govern- 
ment has declined drastically in recent decades and was much smaller 
in 1953 than it had been in 1933 when the Republicans had last had 
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access to patronage. This meant that Republican workers throughout | 
the country were bitterly disappointed with the small number of jobs 
made available to them and have continued to complain about this 


ever since, 


James Farley, as former Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, once said that he believed it would be possible to build 
a satisfactory party organization without reliance on patronage. 
Many people agree with him and there are good grounds to believe 
this could be done, but unfortunately the question to which Farley 
was addressing himself was not the one with which the Republicans 
were confronted when they came to power, 


Although Republican ranks included many of the selfless public- 
spirited citizens whom Farley thought could be recruited if there 
were no prospect of patronage, there was another major group of 
party workers. A large proportion of the Republican organization 
stalwarts were people who had labored long and hard during the dry 
years in the expectation that when the party eventually returned to 
power they would receive appropriate compensation in the form of a 
government job, After the long-awaited day came and they found how 
little patronage was being distributed to the loyal workers of the 
organization their unhappiness was heartfelt and vocal. The stream 
of complaints about how few government jobs are going to deserving 
Republicans has continued unabated for the past five years, Every 
party leader expects to encounter examples of it every time he 
appears at a party function anywhere in the country. The key to 
much of this trouble lies in the failure of party workers around 
the country to grasp fully the extent to which the merit system 
has replaced patronage as a road to employment by the Federal govern- 
ment. 


When the ranks of party workers were filled with people who 
wanted patronage and there was patronage to dispense, the system 
worked smoothly, if not without some occasional sacrifice of the 
general interest. If the day eventually comes when everyone under- 
Stands that patronage is a thing of the past and the organization is 
staffed with people who work out of a sense of civic responsibility 
or a desire to advance the cause of some principle in which they 
believe, that new system may be a major step forward. The present 
Situation, however, is an unhappy one, As long as the party ranks 
are filled to a considerable degree with people who expect eventual 
reward in the form of patronage, while in fact patronage is largely 
a thing of the past, disillusionment, frustration and bitterness 
will inevitably be the result. 


A final problem which has complicated the Republican National 
Committee's patronage operations since 1953 stems from the failure 
of the administration to focus all its patronage activities ina 
Single channel, There are two main causes of this. Part of the 
trouble stems from the so-called "Commodore Agreement" between 
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Eisenhower and Taft in 1952 which gives each Republican senator the 
right to make contact with executive agencies and seek placement for 
his constituents. A further complication stems from the fact that 
since the beginning of the Eisenhower administration there has been 

a patronage office at the White House as well as one at the National 
Committee, Patronage activity by the National Committee has been 

made far more difficult than it would otherwise have been because 

of the existence of these arrangements which divide the responsibil- . 


ity for filling political appointments. 


The patronage provision of the Commodore Agreement was part of 
the bargain worked out to establish peace between the regular Taft 
Republicans and the successful Eisenhower forces following the 1952 
convention, Its impact in the five years it has been in effect has 
been considerable and, from the point of view of the National Com- 
mittee, serious, ' 


The patronage office in the White House has created even more 
difficulties than the Commodore Agreement and is felt by many leading 
party officials to have been as responsible as any single factor for 
the dissension and discontent which has plagued large portions of the 
Republican organization throughout the country almost from the start 
of the Eisenhower administration, 


The roots of this problem go back to the period immediately 
after the 1952 election when the President-elect and his advisors 
were confronted with the necessity of filling all the major polit- 
ical offices of the government with new people. They were determined 
to appoint people with appropriate administrative experience and 
demonstrated ability. As a first step they employed a firm of 
management talent consultants to compile a list of all appointments 
which would have to be made when the new administration took office, 
with types of job experience which would be suitable preparation for 
these positions, and develop lists of persons qualified for each 
appointment, 


There was a feeling that for effective staffing of its import- 
ant positions the new administration should undertake active recruit- 
ment of qualified people rather than merely choosing from among 
people who applied, or drawing from people with whom appointing 
officials were personally familiar, This meant that the function of 
keeping track of impending vacancies in appointive positions, which 
is normally taken care of by a clerk or secretary in the office of a 
mayor or governor or president was expanded. In addition to watching 
for vacancies, the President's office was given responsibility for 
recruiting potential appointees. 


: It was not originally recognized that the recruiting job would 
€ particularly difficult, but it became apparent that this would be 
a major problem as soon as the new administration began to go through 
the lists of qualified persons which had been developed by the firm 
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of management talent consultants. By the time the first thirty- 
three people approached had declined appointment as head of one of 
the government's largest agencies, everyone concerned realized that 
filling positions near the top of the governmental hierarchy in- 
volved far more than deciding who would be the best man for the 


job. 


Over the years since 1953, the White House patronage office has 
continued to function, theoretically in cooperation with the National 
Committee but actually with a good deal of independence from party 
machinery. Several times major appointments for people entirely 
unacceptable to party officials in their home state have been pro- 
cessed through most of the stages of the appointment process before 
the National Committee has been aware that the appointment was under 
consideration. Sometimes these prospective appointments have been 
stopped when party opposition was expressed, sometimes the party 
officials have granted reluctant approval, and on a few occasions 
the appointment has been made despite firm National Committee 
opposition, 


A final aspect of the patronage problem has stemmed from 
Eisenhower's firm determination to delegate to his cabinet members 
and other major administrative officials authority commensurate with 
their responsibility. In practice this has meant that the head of 
an agency should have as free a hand as possible in selecting his 
assistants, and as a result there has been a great deal of what 
could be termed "personal patronage." Major appointments have gone 
to people who may have been loyal Republicans but in whose selection 
the National Committee was not involved, 


In the face of these handicaps, the National Committee has done 
its best to operate an effective patronage program. Its Personnel 
Office, which is a euphemism for "patronage division," went into 
high gear as soon as the results of the 1952 election were announced 
and has remained active ever since. Its 1958 staff includes five 
secretaries and a Director, It attempts to promote the interests 
of the party as appointments are made and to assist as many patron- 
age applicants as possible in getting government jobs. 


As of June 30, 1958, the Personnel Office had in its files 
applications from approximately 4,500 active applicants for patron- 
age. Each of these people has been certified as an acceptable 
member of the party by appropriate persons from the party organi- 
zation in his home state, Many of these applications had been on 
file since 1953. New applications came in during the first half of 
1958 at the rate of 300 per month. Despite its best efforts, the 
Personnel Office is able to find employment for only a fraction of 
these who apply, and in little more than a handful of these cases 


is it possible to find a job which fits the classic definition of. 
patronage, 
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In mid-1958, there were 1,685 positions subject to regular | 
presidential appointment and 1,218 Schedule C jobs, making a total 
of 2,902 positions out of the millions of jobs in the Federal gov- 
ernment, on which the administration had a free hand in making 
appointments, In practice, most of these entail such great respon- 
sibilities that it would be unsafe to award them except on the basis 
of demonstrated ability and, in fact, approximately half of these 
positions are filled by career people. Only a few hundred positions 
in the entire Federal service can actually be filled as a direct 
reward for service to the party, in the classic fashion of patronage 
appointments, Most of these few choice spots were filled within a 
few months of the coming to office of the Republican administration, 
and since then they have been available only when an incumbent 
resigned or died. 


In addition to these presidential appointments and positions in 

Schedule C, there are several thousand additional jobs which can be 

: used for patronage purposes within rather substantial limitations, 

: Postmasterships and jobs as rural mail carriers fall in this categ- | 
ory. These positions which are theoretically under the merit system 
are still regarded as political appointments, but their use in this 
fashion involves serious problems. No action can be taken until the 
incumbent Democrat vacates the office, no one can be appointed unless 
he places among the first three on the examination, and even if a 
Republican worker eventually receives the appointment he tends to 
feel that it is something he has earned rather than a reward given 
to him by the party. Since responsibility for selecting appointees 
to these Post Office jobs has been assigned to Republican Congress- 
men in those states where there are any, the National Committee's 
role in these appointments is only minor. 


In trying to assist the great majority of its applicants for 
jobs the National Committee's Personnel Office has no chance what- 
ever of finding genuine patronage. For this reason it devotes a _ 
large share of its efforts to what can most accurately be described 
as an employment agency operation. The goal is to find out about 
job opportunities as soon as they develop, inform suitable job 
applicants of the vacancies, render assistance in such things as 
filling out a "form 57" correctly and effectively, and if possible 
impress upon hiring officials the desirability of applicants who 
have worked through the National Committee. 


This program has led to the placement of a considerable number 
of people during the time it has been in operation, It may well be 
the best arrangement which could have been devised under the cir- 
cumstances, [It is a far cry, however, from the kind of straight- 
forward patronage which was available in an earlier period and to 
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Money 


Raising of money for Republican activity at the national level 
4s handled by the Republican National Finance Committee, This group 
4s responsible for raising funds to support operations of the 
Republican National Committee, the Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee, and the Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee. 

Although it acts with little publicity, its function is obviously 
of vital importance, 


The National Finance Committee was established in 1940, follow- 
ing the enactment of the Hatch Act, with its limitation on the 
amount any one committee can spend during a campaign, It serves 

: to raise money on a coordinated basis for the support of activities 

: of the three national operating committees, each of which had prev- 

é jously raised its own funds. The Finance Committee now consists of 
a Chairman who is appointed by the Chairman of the Republican Nat- 
ional Committee, thirteen area vice chairmen, fifty-three state 
finance chairmen, some of whom are also area chairmen, and seventeen 
appointed members. 


Each December a Budget Committee appointed by the National 
Finance Committee Chairman meets to consider budget requests sub- 
mitted by the three national operating committees. Basic presenta- 
tions are made by the committee chairmen, On occasion their division 
heads are called on to support particular requests. 


After examining the three proposed committee budgets and con- 
Sidering the general prospects for fund-raising in the coming year, 
the Budget Committee formulates a composite budget for the three 
committees, The National Committee budget has always been larger 
than that of either of the other committees but the ratios vary from 
year to year, 


SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL FINANCE 
COMMITTEE BUDGETS, 1956 - 1958 


Year 1956 1957 1958 

Total Budget 7,000,000 1 ,; 000 »©50, 000 
% to Natl. Comm. og 0% 
% to Cong. Comm, 38.84% 27.6% 29 .0% 
% to Sen. Comm, 18.3% 9.7% 15.0% 


After the joint budget has been developed, state quotas are 
assigned. Since 1945 the fund-raising job is apportioned among the 
States and territories on the basis of a formula which gives equal 
weight to each of the following six factors: 
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1. Electoral vote; 2. Republican vote in last presidential 
election; 3. Population; 4. Purchasing power; 5. Personal income 
tax collections; 6. Number of occupied dwelling units. 


Each state and territory's percentage of the national total of 
each of these items is determined, and the average of these six 
figures is the percentage of the national budget which is assigned 
as a quota for each state or territory. 


Although calculating quotas is somewhat complicated, it is 
incomparably more simple than collecting them. There are several 
serious hurdles which stand in the path of anyone trying to raise 
funds for the national operations of an American political party. 


Corporations and unions are forbidden to contribute to polit- 

. jcal campaigns. The Hatch Act forbids individual gifts of more than 

4 $5,000. The fact that gifts to other types of socially productive 

: causes are tax deductible tends to deter non-deductible giving to 
parties. A major problem stems from the fact that funds are nor- 
mally raised by finance committees in the various states and there 
is a perennial tendency to take care of every conceivable financial 
need in the state before sending to Washington whatever may be left. 


A veteran Republican fund-raiser has described his job as "an 
operation of enticement and allurement." There are few effective 
threats which can readily be used against the non-giver. Some fund- 
raisers have said that in their activities they rely on the same 
combination of traditional party loyalty, interest in particular 
issues, and popularity of individual candidates that the Survey 
Research Center has found explains voter choice, 


Despite the best efforts of the Finance Committee members, it 
is not unusual for a state to fail to meet its quota. The following 
table presents the figures for a four year period, 


NUMBER OF STATES AND TERRITORIES CONTRIBUTING VARIOUS PERCENTAGES 
OF QUOTAS TO REPUBLICAN NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE, 1954 - 1957 


1954 1955 1956. 1957 


Met or exceeded 


Quota ll 4} 
Raised 80 - 100% 16 fe) 0 
50 - 80% 18 2 7 11 
20 - 50% 15 5 4 11 
O- 20% 4 5 2 22 
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when too few funds are raised to support budgeted programs, 
reductions are made on the basis of discussions held among the 
principal personnel of the three operating committees and the Finance 
committee. Whatever activities appear to be expendable, are aban- 
doned or curtailed until the financial situation permits their 
resumption. It was under these circumstances that the National 
committee went several months in 1958 without publishing its theor- 
etically monthly publication, Straight from the Shoulder. 


Although there would appear to have been obvious dangers in- 

volved in the establishment of this autonomous Finance Committee, 
there has apparently been no occasion in the eighteen years since 
‘ its creation when its leaders made a serious attempt to use their 
control of the purse strings to control party policy. Donors of 
funds to political parties have for many years attempted to gain 
power or influence in exchange for their contributions and this 
situation has not changed. The creation of the Finance Committee, 
however, has not been used to increase their leverage in the fashion 
that might have been expected. Partly this is undoubtedly a result 
of the fact that the Chairman of the Finance Committee is an appoint- 
ee of the National Committee Chairman, Partly it undoubtedly stems 
from the fact that the contributors of funds have other channels 
through which they can make their views felt. 


It occasionally happens that the Republican organization in 
some state is displeased by some move which the national organiza- 
tion has made or proposes to make and threatens to withhold funds 
from the national organization unless its views are taken into 
account. Normally the national leadership can quiet the revolts 
through a sympathetic exchange of communications, but if the state's 
objections are reasonable and concern a matter directly affecting 
that particular state, the national leaders may acquiesce, One 
instance of this occurred when it was announced that a person 
defeated for re-election to a post in a state organization was to 
be appointed to office in a regional Republican organization, State 
organization leaders denounced this as indirect interference with 
their internal operations and threatened to suspend all contribu- 
tions to the national organization. Their protest and threat were 
Successful and the announced appointment was not made. 


Campaign Activity 


Just as the effectiveness of a political party is determined in 
the last analysis by its ability to win elections, so a political 
committee can be evaluated in terms of its contribution to election 
campaigns, In this field of campaign activity the national com- 
mittee of an American party is ina peculiar position, 


During campaigns it becomes obvious to what extent the American 
political party is in fact a federation of state parties rather than 
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a national organization, The activities of such groups as Citizens 
for Eisenhower and Americans for Democratic Action, which may either 
cooperate or compete with the regular party organization, constitute 
a major challenge. The question of how to deal with candidates for 
congress other offices who freely criticize national party leader- 
ship is a perennial problem. 


Although the responsibility of a national committee in a presi- 
dential campaign is direct and gargantuan, its role in campaigns 
waged by other candidates of the party is indirect and ambiguous. 
over the years the Republican National Committee has attempted to 
adjust to the difficulties which stem from its unique situation and 
perform effectively the campaign functions to which it is suited, 

In these efforts the Committee has had varying degrees of success, 


The National Committee, in cooperation with the Senatorial and 
Congressional committees, renders a substantial amount of assistance 
to the party's candidates during every campaign. These services 
include the preparation of fact books, speakers kits, and voting 
records, Tours for national-level speakers are arranged and lim- 
ited amounts of money are distributed. These direct services in 
which the National Committee engages are similar in kind to those 
rendered by every state committee, but in addition the National 
Committee has an additional campaign responsibility which is unique. 


The crucial campaign job for which the National Committee must 
take the initiative if anything substantial is to be done is the 
coordination of the party's campaign for the House, the Senate, and 
in alternate elections the White House. This task of planning 
over-all campaign strategy was done informally and with limited 
effectiveness for many years, Since 1952 there has been a system- 
atic attempt to do this job as well as possible. 


In 1952 the party's approach to the job of winning votes in 
November was developed and set forth in a booklet known as the 
Campaign Plan, of which three copies were prepared. This plan was 
originally prepared by Robert Humphreys, then Publicity Director of 
the National Committee and now the Committee's Campaign Director. 
It was considered in draft form by a Republican Strategy Committee 
consisting of the chairmen of the National, Senatorial and Con- 
gressional committees and three members of the National Committee 
Staff. After it was considered by Eisenhower and Nixon and their 
advisors it was put in final form, and throughout the campaign it 
provided a framework within which decisions on particular questions 
of campaign tactics could be considered, 


The existence of this Campaign Plan was kept secret throughout 
the 1952 campaign. Shortly after the election it was revealed that 
Such a document had been prepared, and portions of it have since 
been shown to several persons outside the party hierarchy. It was 
disclosed after the 1956 election that a similar Campaign Plan had 
been used in that campaign. This System of outlining the principal 
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eatures of the party's strategy in each campaign appears to be a. 
censibis approach to the National Committee's job of providing basic 
planning and coordination for the candidates! appeals. It is easy, 
however, to exaggerate its significance, 


By this time a belief has developed in some quarters that 
these documents are the quintessence of the "hidden persuader's" 
black magic. This is not correct. Each Campaign Plan has been an 
essentially straightforward analysis, in orthodox terms, of the 
party's strengths and weaknesses and the campaign approaches which 
it has been agreed offer the best prospect of producing victory in 
the election, They set forth general time tables for different 
types of campaigning and list target areas in which campaigning is 
to be concentrated. They explain the general pattern for the 
allocation of funds, the way in which various communications media 
will be used, and times and places at which it is planned to have 
major speeches given, Nowhere in a Campaign Plan document is there 
evidence of the use of motivation analysis or other types of opinion 
research of a kind more esoteric than that which is regularly 
presented in the general press, 


The authors of each Campaign Plan have been prevented from in- 
cluding in its call for action anytning which deviates significantly 
from what the party's candidates would have decided to do on their 
own, for the same reason that the National Committee in its other 
activities must move cautiously. There are no effective sanctions 
available through which to secure compliance with a National Com- 
mittee decision, 


This illustrates what in a sense is the basic problem with 
which the National Committee is confronted. Its responsibility far 
exceeds its authority. Campaign coordination is only one of several 
important jobs which must be done by the National Committee if they 
pin _ done at all and for which the Committee is inadequately 
equipped, 


The National Committee has virtually no coercive powers. It 
can not fire anyone except members of its own staff. It can not 
readily punish at future elections office holders who do not cooper- 
ate with it. It has no effective way of securing compliance with 
its programs, The unfortunate truth is that now and for the fore- 
Seeable future the National Committee must operate without enough 
tools to do the jobs for which it, as the central office of the 
party, can logically be held responsible, 
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TEXT OF ADDRESS 
BY 


LLOYD G. WHITEBROOK 
Executive Vice President - Kastor, Hilton, Chesley « Clifford ‘ 


September 6, 1958 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
PATEL DISCUSSION ON 
HADISON AVENUE TECHIES IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


I am pleased to be here today, but in all honesty I mst admit that I 
realize that your invitation was not so much to me as to one of the 


persisting myths of our decade, The myth of the Madison zvenue ad man, 


This myth wears a grey flannel suit, He speaks a special exotic language, 
and he is - in the political arena anyway ~ a magician, He is more po- 
tent than Merlin or Mandrake, His magical powers are boundless, Put in 
his hands, the most ignorant party hack ~ a man with the physical proper- 
ties of a Nast cartoon, the speaking voice of a grog and the personality 
of a cabbage -- your gray fannel myth will simply wave his magic wand 

and presto - ‘the hack has been transformed, The voters have been nypno- 
tized, If the Madison Avenue man gives rn the word, they will happily 
troop to the polls to vote for Joe Stalin, 


As I said, I am grateful for your invitation, If nothing else, I hope it 


will allow me to destroy this flattering but almost wholly untrue bit of 
20th century mythology. 


The things the advertising man can do with his magical tools - billboards, 


newspaper ads, radio and TV are severely limited in a very practical way. 
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mee limited by what he is given to work with, There is, frankly, 
nothing he can do about a sow's car, No matter how many slogans he | 
decorates it with, on TV or radio, it is still quite obviously a sow's 
ear, Albert Lasker, one of advertising's greats once made the sage 
observation that won't sell without advertising won't sell with it, 
either, There is another limitation, too, That is, the limit of 
susceptibility of the setinnp: ‘In recent years, this has been vastly 
underrated because this same audience has shown an apparently bottom- 
less capacity to absorb soap commercials, Let me make this clear to 
you. People buy ideas, not products, Soap is in one particular ca- 
tegory. They feel differently about politicians, no matter what you 
may have heard, To begin with they are suspicious of politicians, 


What sometimes passes for apathy is probably closer to suspicion, 


Very simply, you can't sell a politican like a bar of soap, People 
won't elect a detergent to public office, My subject is the uses of 


TV in politics and I don't want to give you the impression that I de- 
precate it, 


Aside from the obvious fact that that would be bad for any business, 
it is perfectly true that TV is an important - and can be a decisive 
factor in a campaign. Peple vote less for an issue than an image, 


TV is the greatest image purveyor of all time, But let's be clear 


what we masn by image, We mean a total impression, That total impress- 


ion is the result of many random, casual and not so casual impressions, 


What TV can do is strengthen the impression, Clarify it if itis 
blurred, TV can concentrate, focus, emphasize, but it cannot create 


an image that is not at least embryonic already, It cannot make a 
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fat man appear thin,.it cannot make an inarticulate man silver-tongued, 


it cannot create sincerity where sincerity does not exist, The last ; 
point may trouble some of you, You may even have, in your memory, an 

5 instance to rebut me, Nevertheless, I insist it is true, What a man 

is, how he really feels, come through on the 21 inch screen, The image 
you see may not be one you admire, But if the voters accept it you can 
feel pretty certain they are setting what they want, they aren't being 
fooled by what they see, They may be wrong but they are not misled,, 


The president who perhaps more than any other represents in many people's 
minds an image, manufactured artificially, is Warren G, Harding, But. 

I think it would be hard to argue that the people in voting for him 

did not get exactly the kind of man they wanted, The results may not 
have been all some people hoped, But, that's not the point, What is 
the point is that people voted for Mr, Harding because he was what he 


was, not because they thought he was something different, 


Let me make one more general point, It is obvious that the best qual~. 
ified candidate may not be the candidate with the slickest gseaking 


manner or the handsomest face, A lot of people worry about that wi: 
about a handsome front man being put up to get the TV vote, 


In my opinion, it's one thing we don't have to worry bout, In the 


first place, TV is only a tool, I doubt if the day will ever come 
when Madison Avenue picks the candidates,. 


To paraphrase Mr,. Stalin's famous remark: "How many votes does Madison 
Avenue have?" The answer is that Madison Avemue has not patronage, no 
constituents, no delegates, As long as our political system retains 


some vestige of its present form the candidates will be selected by 
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the pros, who operate a considerable distance from Madison Avenue 


both gegraphically and psychologically. 


In the second place the voters are, as I have said, a suspicious lot, 
Sincerity means a good deal more in my not inexperienced opinion thm 


a handsome face or a pleasant voice, 


Why, then, do the political parties need Madison Avenue? Very simply 
because television is a tool, It's a very technical tool, No intelli- 
gent man would undertake to fly an airplane without engaging a pilot. 
What Madison Avenue can legitimately and helpfully contribute can be 


put in too much overworked words: "KNOW How" 


We can tell a candidate how to look his best and speak his best before 
the cameras, We can tell him what lens to look into, what kind of a 
shirt to wear, We can tell him what length of time he should speak 
to get the most concentrated audience attention, We éan help him put 
together the kind of TV program on film that will help hold that aud= 


ience, 


We are the technicims, It is up to us to see that the tolls work, 
It is not up to us ~ and should not be up to us = to decide what is 
done with the tools, Some outsiders have had the feeling that 
Madison Avenue is dout to take over the policy-making function, As 
a bloodied veteran of many campaigns, let me assure you that the 
opposite is true. In a good many cases the extent of our influence 
is to convince the candidate, by the end of the campaign, to read 


his speeches from teleprompter instead of from notes in his hand, 
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There has, of course, been a revolution in political campaigning... 


No question about that, And it has been a TV revolution, It has taken t | 


the candidate down off the stump and brought him into the living room, 
The day of the silver-tongued orator is over. No man can orate to an 
audience of one sitting in front of his TV set with his shoes off 
drinking a cold beer and reatly any moment to switch the dial to the 
ball game, But the real meaning of this revolution has been misunder- 
stood, We had demagogues before - we will probably have them again, 


In the future, they will use TV and probably effectively, But whether 


they succeed or not will not depend on TV =~ but on the people. 


It is quite true that with one speech a candidate can be seen and 
heard by at least a hundred times the number of people who might have 
been able to see and hear him in an entire campaign in pre-TV days, 
But, by the same token, if the audience was small in those days, it 
was at least captive, People had to listen, They don't on TV, They 
dont't have to tune in, And, if they do tune in, nothing is simpler 


than tuning out again, 


Furthermore, the candidate is competing against Lawrence Welk, Walt 
Disney and Playhouse 90, -His chmces of being heard above the roar 


of Western guns are not ideal, 


This, in fact, is one sure safeguard against TV dominating politics -- 
the natural pathy of the voters, All things being equal they will 


choose a Quiz Show even though it may be more fixed than an old time 


ward election, 


However, there is a huge potential TV audience for any candidate, He 


will be widely seen, He will make an impression, That impression 
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will count heavily in the voting booth, How does he go about making a 
winning impression? It may sound obvious to say this but Madison Avenue 
has been credited with such potent magic that I think it may also be 


necessary to explain, It wild be a good idea if the candidate has 6n 


issue, 


Given the right issue, the effect of TV can be devastating, It was 
revealed in the waning days of a campaign in which I was recently ine 
volved, that our opposition had written a very damaging letter, We had 
been campaigning against a corrupt administration and this letter drove 
home our point, Our candidates went on TV, He used no tricks = no 
gimmicks, He spoke straight to his audience, He told them the story 


very matter of factly. 


What TV did was to give him a chance to bring his case to the voters 
in a way no other medium could, Perhaps you could say TV had a big 

hand in winning this election, But then, you would have to go on to 
say it was not Tv but the issue that really turned the tide, TV was, 


aS it must always be, only the means, 


Can TV create a candidate? I would think not. Attempts have been and 
will be made to wrap a mediocrity in a polyethelene box, mark him the 
giant economy size and try to sell him to the electorate as a bargain, 


It hasn't worked, I don't think it ever will work, 


In all the political campaigns that have been waged on TV in the past 
few years, there has been no indication that you can sell the American 


people a candidate in the same manner you can sell them a tube of strip~ 
ed tooth paste, 
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What this medium does put a premium on is communication, on making 
contact. The candidate comes into the viewer's home, He comes as 
a stranger and he mst prove to be an interesting guest or out he 


goes with the twist of a dial, 


Perhaps in the future this will cause more emphasis to be placed on 
a candidate's ability to communciate himself to people, I don't 
believe this is a bad thing. Politics, as much as TV, is a matter 

of the ability to persuade, A good politician, and I use the word 
in its proper, useful sense, in the sense of politics beihg what — 
our democratic system work -~ a good politician has to communicate, 


to persuade, 


The greatest iat dine of our time, Franklin Roosevelt, would have 
loved TV, To any good politician it is a useful tool, It is a means 
of reaching the voters - to explain the need for a New Deal or the 
need for a police action in Korea, Occasionally, this emphasis on 
communication may cause usto overlook a worthy mam who does not 
communicate well, But it is any conviction that such a man is not 


really suited to our political system in the first place, 


Whether you like it or not, our's is a system that demands that its 
leaders be able to explain themselves continuously to the voters, to 


fersuade the voters to go along with them, 


TV didn't invent that, It didn't invent demagogues, We had Huey Long 
before we had TV, We also had Abraham Lincoln, And I think 
Mr, Lincoln would have been just fine on TV, And, don't forget it 


was IV that destroyed the great demagogue of our era - Joe McCarthy, 


. 
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Basically what I am trying to say to you is this: TV is m instrument, 
It can be used well or badly, It can help a candidate for political 


office or it can damage him, But, it cannot create the candidate, At 


its best, it can show him clealy for what he is, It can help him explain 

clearly what he stands for, It can help him put the issues clearly 

before the voters, It can create an’ image in this sense only, But -_ 

it cannot make anyone into something he is not, It will fail if it 

tries, If the candidate is s fake you will know it, The TV eye te e 
merciless. You cannot pretend something is there which is not there, | 
But, if you have something to say, and you have someone to say it, TV ° 


can furnish you with > unequalled forum, 


More people will see you. More people will hear what you have to say. 
This is the best service Madison Averme can offer, Ina sense, it is 

the only service, We are not magicims in grey flannel suits, Sometimes, 
we wish we were, But we are not, We are only effective died we have 

a candidate and effective issues, The hard sell may peddle soap butit 
cannot peddle people, It is easy to underestimate the voter, He is 


usually badly informed, . . but he is a lot smarter that we think he is, 


This has always been the saving grace of our democracy, TV has not 
changed that, In a political campaign on TV it has been my expe rience 


that it is pretty hard to fqjl most of the people even part of the time, 
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